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CEAVTm VXXXJL 

THE SBLl? SACEIFICS BEMADDED. 

We Biusfc now return to tbe Countess of Xascelles. 
Bbe bad retired to her own chamber shortlj^, after 
Adolphus conducted the lawyer from the library 
to the room in which the old Earl had met his 
<leath and where his murderer w'as unmasked in 
li’o. 63 .-E 0 tJEtjr ssxiiEs, 


the manner already described. It was understood 
that if 3klr. fcslatcr was successful in the aim which 
had induced him to take up his quarters in that 
chamber, he was to ring the bell coulinuously and 
violently, not merely a* a summons for the house- 
hold, but likewise «8 a signal that he had sue* 
eeeded. 

On retiring to her chamber, the Countesa of 
Iia&cellos did not begin to distpparel herself; sh® 
had not the idig htesi imeiination for slumber— hw 
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iaiind ^’^as agitated witli a variety of conflicting 
feelings. Great \Yas lier suspense in respect to 
tbe issue of Mr. Slater’s espeiiment for it was 
absolutely necessary to combine all possible evi- 
dences la order to bung the foul deed completely 
home to the assassin. She endeavoured to com- 
pose heiself as much as she was able, and to 
steady the beatings of her fluttering heart as well 
as the throbbmgs of her bram* but these were in- 
deed no easy tasks ; and instead of sitting down 
tranquilly to await the signal so earnestly hoped 
for, she paced the chamber with quick uneven 
steps i^’evertheless, very different indeed was 
Ethel’s present state of mind from vhat it had 
recently been when she had so confidently but 
loathiDgly regarded Adolphus as a murderer, and 
when day after day she was plunged into utter be- 
wildeiment or excited to the liveliest indignation 
on hearing hersel/ denounced as a murderess. 
Yes now that the horrible mystery had been so 
far cleared up, a tremendous weight was lifted 
from her mind : but still there was much yet to 
be done — and even when ail this should have been 
accomplished, might Ethel ever hope for the enjoy- 
ment of happiness again ? 

Every now and then she stopped short in her 
agitated walk— and listened. Surely she had 
heard the hell ? surely it was tingling in her ear ? 
surely its vibrating sounds reached her from the 
distance where it hung ? !N"o — it was mere fancy 
on her part all was in reality still • it was only 
that haif-singing, half-diomng sound which the 
ear perceives when the blood mounts up into the 
excited brain. But bark! mw indeed the bell 
lings !— the sound is unmistakable— it peals with a 
violence that reverberates thioiigh the mansion — 
— It is the signal of the lawyer’s success, and 
^"^|Makepeace is unmasked ! 

s^Ethei’s first impulse was to rush from the room 
^^^^^•epair to the chamber where the scene an- 
nou^*^^ signal was taking place : she felt 

an anxiety to assuie herself that 

the detm"^^^ Makepeace was indeed complete, 
and that other or unforeseen circumstance 

was to be atSHf the ringing of that tieU. But 
all in a apprehension seised upon 

h«*-*he apnr Aen»»^£E£ag?_ shoi^pro. 
claim her past amour with Adolphus. Her guilty 
conscience in this respect gave to her alarm the 
strength and potency of an absolute certainty that 
what she dreaded could not fail to occur ; and thus 
she no sooner found herself relieved from one 
source of deepest anxiety, than she had to en- 
counter another. She remained in her room a 
prey to the most fearful suspense. 

All o± a sudden one of her maids rushed in 
half- dressed, exclaiming, "0 my lady! my lady I 
the assassin is discovered ^ — it is Makepeace I” 

“ I had foreseen it — I knew that it would be 
BO,” responded Ethel, much excited : it was for 
this reason that Mr. Slater came to the 
house— ^ 

“Ah I” ejaculated the maid: and then she at 
once comprehended how it was that her mistress 
had not as yet retired to rest. 

“I will go to the drawing-room,” said the 
Countess : “ I must hear all particulars— I am full 

of suspense and anxiety 

Suapenbe and anxiety, my lady ?” cried the 
maid, somewhat In astomshmpnl. “ M’^hy, the 


murderer is discovered !— it turns out to be that 
infamous hypocrite Makepeace who went on so at 
the time about his poor dear lord- ” 

“ I will go to the drawing-room, I tell you,” 
interrupted Ethel still more impatiently “and 
do you request his lordship the Emi— or Mr. 

Slater his lordship will perhaps bo better — — 

to come to me there as soon as possible. Go 
quick, girl, quick I” 

Ethel was very much excited, as the reader may 
judge from her unguaided as well as broken sen- 
tences , and the maid, at first astonished, came to 
the very natural conclusion that the excitement of 
all these proceedings had produced a somew'hat 
hysterical effect «pon her misti ess She therefore 
hastened aw'ay to do her ladyship’s bidding and 
returning to the vicinage of the deceased Eail’s 
chamber, she reached the dressing-room door just 
as Makepeace was proclaiming the illicit loves of 
Ethel and Adolphus. The maid — who was a pure- 
minded, artless, inexperienced girl enough, and 
who had never previously suspected that wdnch she 
now heard — was transfixed with a stupefying con- 
sternation. In a few moments, however, she 
heard the footsteps of Mr. Slater and the two 
domestics who had accompanied him, descending 
the upper flight after their successful search for 
the crock of gold : and the maid, not choosing to 
be deemed a listener there, hurried away. 

But she had not acquitted herself of the mission 
she had received from Ethel ,* and when the next 
minute she thought of it, events were hurrying on 
with too much rapidity to furnish an immediate 
opportunity for the delivery of her ladyship’s mes- 
sage either to Mr. Slater or the Earl of LascoUes. 
The officers of justice were coming to take the 
murderer into custody. Again was the tale of the 
illicit amour vociferously proclaimed— Makepeace 
was borne off— some of the domestics dispersed to 
their own chambers — others continued grouped to- 
gether upon the landing outside the dressing-room 
door, to discuss the fearfully exciting incidents 
which had just occurred. — and the lawyer, deeming 
it better to leave the j^oung Earl to himself after 
the overwhelming exposure, retired to a bed- 
chamber — the reader has seen, 
J|2;®JiL^§resently aroused to recei^5 the confession 
of the murderer at the neighbouring «itation- 
house. ‘ 

Adolphus had tarried behind in the ^atal cham- 
ber where the lafie Earl had met Ms’ death, and 
whence the assassin had just 'been borne off in the 
custody of the officers' of justice. The unhappy 
young man threw himself upon his knees by the 
aide of that couch — burled Ms face in his hands— 
and sobbed audibly. What was to become of Ethel ? 
— how would he himself ever be able to look the 
world in the face ? His position was fearful : it 
was only just a single shade better than it recently 
was when subject to the extortionate demands of 
Makepeace on the one hand and to the accusations 
levelled against him by the Countess on the 
other. 

Meanwhile the young maid-servant had re- 
treated into a room on the same landing, in the 
hope of finding an opportunity to deliver Ethel’s 
message to Adolphus, whom she had not as yet 
seen emerge from the fatal chamber. She kept 
the door ajar in the room to which she had thus 
retreated, and watched for his appearance. Several 
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minutes elapsed; and at length she heard foot- 
steps. She belield the young Harl come forth . a 
light that was burning in the passage, threw its 
beams upon his countenance ; and tbe damsel felt 
her blood run cold as she saw how ghastly pale 
and how convulsed it was. She scarcely dared 
issue from the room to deliver the message ; and 
yet she felt that under existing circumstances it 
was one which she ought not to keep back ; for 
after such a frightful exposure the Countess and 
Adolphus might indeed have much to deliberate 
upon— and that speedily too. Accordingly, mus- 
tering all her courage, the lady’s-maid came forth, 
and said to the Earl, My lord, her ladyship bade 
me inform you that she is in the drawing-room, 
and desires to see your lordship before you retire 
to your own chamber.” 

“Which drawing-room?” asked Adolphus, in a 
voice so deep and hollow that it made the girl 
recoil as if from the presence of an animated 
corpse. 

“ In the Bed Drawing-room, my lord,” she an- 
swered, regaining with a mighty effort a sufEciency 
of seif-possession for the purpose. 

She then fled away to her own chamber; and 
Adolphus proceeded to the Bed Drawing-room, 
saying within himself, “Eveiythmg must be re- 
vealed to Ethel — it will be useless for me to con- 
ceal it — all the domestics would show her by their 
manner to-moriovv that the terrible truth has been 
proclaimed. Good God ^ what will become of us 
both ^ — what w ill become of us ?” 

He entered the drawing-room ; and as he ap- i 
peared in the presence of Ethel, she was instan- 
taneously struck by his worn, haggard, ghastly 
countenance, — a countenance which bespoke a 
thousand crushing evils ; so that all her worst ap- 
prehensions were confirmed in an instant. He 
did not immediately speak — but fixed his eyes 
upon her : they had a hollow look — and, jOh ! what 
a w'orld of care was in their gaze I 

“I understand you but too well, Adolphus,” 
said the unhappy Countess, looking upon him with 
a gaze which in its expression was awfully akin to 
his own “No sooner have circumstances emptied 
our cup of miseiy which was filled to the brim, 
than it is replenished to overfiow’ing .” — then, 
after some deep guttural sounds, as if the words 
stuck in her throat, she added, “ Makepeace has 
proclaimed eveiythmg— is it not so ?” 

“ It is,” he replied. “ The miscreant has re- 
solved that in Jus death would he do that which 
should embitter our lives until the end I” 

“And the domestics,” said the Countess, — 
“ they now know everything ?” 

“Everything responded Adolphus. “Just 
heaven, it is fiightfull” 

“ErightfuU” echoed the miserable lady: and 
turning aside for a few moments, she covered her 
face with her hands, her fingers pressing tight 
against her throbbing brows, but no teais trickled 
between those fingers — her’s was now a despair too 
deep to find a relief in weeping. At length, as a 
thought suddenly struck her, she removed her 
hands fiom her face— and turning towards Adol- 
phus, said, “ It is now for you to do that which 
will materially alter our position before the world 
— and if not lift the branding disgrace completely 
from us, at all events divest it of its deepest shade 
of blackness.” 


‘ Good heavens’ what mean you, Ethel ex- 
claimed the young Earl, starting with sudden 
affught for though he put this question, yet was 
he little at a loss to comprehend the significancj 
of her words. 

“Adolphus, you do understand me,” she an- 
swered, at once fathoming all he thought and felt ; 
“ and it is most ungenerous of you not to pro- 
claim without an instant’s delay that ever\ thing 
which you can do shall be done !” 

“Ethel, Ethel!” gasped the young Earl and 
he could say no more— but sinking on a seat, he 
gazed in consternation upon her. 

“Is it possible, Adolphus, that you do not un- 
derstand what I mean she asked : “ will you 
thus force me to explain in the most measured 
terms of language ? Well, then, be it so ' The 
world,” continued Ethel impressively, “behoves 
that you are the son of the late Earl of Lascclles 
— and therefore that I am your step-mother. With 
such a belief our unfortunate love, when pro- 
claimed, will be regarded as infamy itself: for 
what, Adolphus, could be more hoinble than an 
amour of so incestuous a dye ? Society will drive 
me with execration from its midst— yourself with 
scorn and loathing. Is all tins to be, when one 
woid spoken from your lips will in a moment le- 
ducG our tremendous ciime, as it now appears, to 
a comparatively venial feeling? And that woid 
must be spoken by your lips, Adolphus • it is the 
sacrifice which you must make for both our sakes. 
Oh, even then there will jet remain degradation 

enough for me but spare me, Adolphus, that 

bi ending shame— that crowning infamy 

“Ethel,” responded the young Eail, in the 
same deep hollow voice as before, “ you know not 
what yon ask. You bid mo divest myself of my 
pati'ieian rank — to pluck the coronet from my 
brow — to resign the broad domains which call me 
master— to sink into an obscurity which will be 
total, like a star that goes out'— and what is per- 
haps worse, to find myself plunged into compara- 
tive poverty I” 

“ I have a rich jointure, Adolphus,” answered 
the Countess, with difficulty repressing a look of 
scorn and contempt at the objections which he 
pi offered “ take it all — I abandon it to you, every 
shilling — 1 myself care not for poveity ' But as 
for your title, you must resign it !” 

“Never!” ejaculated the young Earl, goaded 
almost to madness by the thought. 

“And yet theie was a time, Adolphus,” re- 
joined Ethel, reproachfully, “when I believed 
that for my sake you would have abandoned rank 
— position — everything ” 

“ Oh, but tbe madness of that love has passed, 
Ethel— and not only with myself,” cried the young 
Earl, “ but also with you ! I cannot do it. To 

resign a proud title— an immense domain ^No, 

no, I cannot !” 

“ Coward !” ejaculated the indignant lady ; “you 
cared not to' sacrifice me to your passion— but you 
recoil from the consequences ! Did I not exert all 
my energies to remain virtuous ? And was it not 
your incessant importunity — your frenzied en- 
tieaty — yes, even your threat of suicide which 
dragged me down into the abyss ? And now you 
refuse to proclaim the word which is to mitigate 
the dark aspect of our iniquity I Why, insensate 
that you are, would in reality be a greater 
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gainer than I : for liow will tlie matter stand if 
you act as you ought to do ? You are not the son of 
the late Earl of Lascelles : not one drop of his 
blood flows in your veins j and therefore no more 
discredit will attach to you for having intrigued 
with the Countess of Lascelles, than ever does 
attach itself no a man who indulges in an affair of 
gallantry. You will not be spurned by the world 
—you may still lift your head hi|fh. But how 
different will it be with me ! — for though relieved 
from the darkest stam of the stigma, yet enough 
of its hue will rest upon me to stamp me as a 
fallen woman. jSTow then, sir, what is your deci- 
sion 

There was so much determination in the words, 
looks, and manner of the Countess of Lascelles, 
that Adolphus was smitten with a renewed con- 
sternation ; and his dismayed looks were riveted 
upon the Countess. At length, as a sudden idea 
struck him, he sprang up from his seat, exclaim- 
ing, “Let us defy the world, Ethel !— let us set its 
opinion at naught ! Let us dwell together — let us 
give back to each other all that love which we for- 
merly cherished 

“hTever*’* she ejaculated* and her eyes flashed 
sudden Are. “Never, Adolphus — never I The 
past has been fiaught with guilt enough for us 
both~-or at last for me : the future shall be stain- 
less -it is impossible I could sin again !” 

“ But marriage, Ethel' ” 

“Marriage?’* she shiieked forth. “What! 
while the world believes that you were indeed the 
son of my late husband? Oh,’* she added, with 
the blighting, withering laugh of' utter scorn, “to 
what wretched expedients is your fevered imagi- 
nation reducing you ?’* 

“ Ethel, you may say and do what you like,” 
exclaimed the young Earl — but you cannot force 
me ’* 

“ Cannot force you ?” she interrupted him. 
“ And what if I myself proclaim the truth ? 
What if I declare——” 

“Who will believo you, Ethel?” interrupted 
Adolphus. “ What would my answer be ? That 
it was a tale devised by an unhappy woman, 
goaded almost to frenzy by her position — a tale 
devised for the purpose of palliating her fault 
before the world ” 

“ And you would do all this, Adolphus said 
the Countess, gazing upon him with an expression 
so strange, so wild, so sinister, that when he 
thought of it afterwards, he could not possibly 
fathom what its precise meaning might have 
been. 

He did not immediately give any answer. 
Though in one sense he felt his position to be a 
tolerably strong one so far as the revelation of the 
secret of his birth might bo concerned, yet on the 
other hand, he was far from being at Ms ease in 
respect to a woman who in the present as well as 
in recent circumstances, had displayed a mental 
energy, a resoluteness, a determination of which 
she had seemed incapable in those times when she 
was the soft, the tender, the yielding, fond partner of 
his guilty love. He therefore saw that everything 
must be done to conciliate or appease the Countess, 
if possible, short of the absolute opneession of that 
which she had demanded j and his ideas remained 
fixed upon the project of defying the world and 
its opinions — of making her his mistress agaitt — or 


even of marrying her if she thought fit— any thing, 
in a word, so long as he might place a seal upon 
her lips with regard to the one tremendous secret 
that might give him much trouble and annoyance, 
even if it did not ultimately tear him down alto- 
gether from the pedestal of rank and fortune. 

While these reflections were passing through 
the mind of Adolphus, Ethel had turned aside, and 
was again meditating profoundly. Her counten- 
ance was of the most ashy pallor— her features 
were rigid ; a sinister light burnt steadily in those 
eyes that had once beamed only with love and 
tenderness ; the bosom which had been wont to 
palpitate with the softest and most voluptuous 
sensations, was now upheaved and perfectly still . 
she was motionless as a statue — but all that was 
passing within rendered her very different indeed 
from the sculptured marble’s inanimation. 
Adolphus regarded her with a furtive and uneasy 
look; and when she at length turned again to- 
wards him, he gave a sudden start in evident ap- 
prehension that this terrible conflict of words and 
feelings was to be renewed. 

“We have said enough for the present,” ob- 
served the Countess, in a voice of such cold mono- 
tony that it afforded not the slightest indication 
to whatsoever might be passing in her mind. “ Let 
us separate for a few hours — to rest, if we can — 
but at all events let us separate. We shall find 
an opportunity of speaking to each other again ; it 
must be soon — wo will make up our minds how to 
act — and perhaps — perhaps,” she added, her ac- 
cents now becoming tremulous, and her features 
relaxing from their rigidity— >“ perhaps, Adolphus, 
we must make mutual concessions, so that we may 
have a due regard for all that has taken place be- 
tween us, and for all that we may now best do in 
the interest of us both.” 

“Ethel— dear Ethel >” exclaimed the young 
Earl, scarcely believing Ms own senses , “ you 
are becoming yourself again ' Heaven be thanked 
that you now speak thus rationally !** 

“Let us separate, Adolphus,” she said, in a still 
milder tone than that in wMch she had j ust spoken ; 

“ and it may be that when the storm of excite- 
ment is completely passed, and our senses are 
rescued from the consternation and bewilderment 
in which they have been lately plunged, we may 
yet show each other that we are not utteily 
selfish !” 

In the exuberance of the hopeful feelings thus 
suddenly conjured up in the soul of Adolphus, he 
seized the hand of the Countess and pressed it to 
his Ups. She snatched it away — but not with any 
particular violence ; and the next instant burned 
from the room. 

It was about an hour afterwards that the mes- 
senger came from the station-house to fetch Mr. 
Slater to receive the confession of Makepeace; 
and as neither Adolphus nor Ethel knew that he 
was thus summoned — ^for in their respective 
chambers they heard not the ringing of the gate- 
bell— the lawyer bade the, domestic who had risen 
to answer that summons, forbear from disturbing 
Ms master and the Countess as they njusfc have 
need of rest. On Ms return to the mansion, the 
solicitor sought^ Ms couch again : but when he 
arose at about eight in the morning, it was to re- 
ceive the intelligence that the murderer had com- 
mitted suicide in his cell. Then was it announced 
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"by a valet to Adolpbiifi, and by one of her maids 
to Ethel, that during the past night Makepeace 
had delivered a full confession of his crime, and 
that a few hours later he had perished by his own 
hand. 


' CHAPOIEE I.XXXIII. 

BlOOMTIBIiB. 

It was eleven in the forenoon: Mr. Slater had 
taken his departure ; and Ethel, who had not de- 
descended to the breakfast-table, sent an intima- 
tion to Adolphus that she would join him in a few 
minutes in the library. The young Earl proceeded 
thither to await her coming ; and as he paced to 
and fro with a certain degree of suspense, the fol- 
lowing reflections passed through his mind : — 

“ ISTow is the crisis of this new jihase in my for- 
tunes ! 'Will she yield ? or is the warfare to be 
renewed? Anguish renders the soul capricious: 
and the mood may have changed again. If so, I 
must meet her valor ously and resolutely. But 
no ! — she will bo reasonable : she saw last night 
that I was determined — and she altered visibly at 
the close of our interview. Why should she not 
agree with me to defy the world ? Wealth, pro- 
cures pleasures that will enable us to live in enjoy- 
ment away from that society which banishes us. 

To love her again ITo, that is impossible ^ The 

freshness—the enthusiasm — the glow of that love 
of mine, are gone for ever. — I feel, I feel that I 
am an altered man ' But to toy wuth her as a 

mistress — or to endure her as a wife ^Yes, 

yes — this is possible ^ — this is easy indeed • — and it 
may even be happiness, since it will put an end to 
strife— -it will relieve me from apprehension — it 
will rescue me from a vortex of perplexities and 
cares 

The door opened ; and the Countess of Lascelles 
made her appearance. The first glance which, 
Adolphus threw upon her, filled him with hopeful- 
ness ' for though she was still very pale, and looked 
as if she had passed an utterly sleepless night, — 
yet her features had lost that rigidity which ex- 
pressed so stern a resoluteness of purpose . and if 
there were not actually a conciliatory smile upon 
her lips, there was at all events a softness of mien 
that contrasted strikingly with her aspect at their 
last interview. 

Ethel 1” exclaimed the young Earl, hastening 
towards her, your look renders me happier than 
I have been for some time past I I see that you 
intend to be reasonable: we are to deliberate 
calmly and in a friendly sense — we are not to 
meet for altercation as enemies, battling as it were 
for separate and divided interests — but we are to 
take counsel together for what may be best suited 
for us both I’* 

“Buck is the spirit, Adolphus, in which I meet 
you this morning,” answered Ethel: and she did 
now really smile sweetly though faintly : it was 
with a melancholy sweetness— and at the same 
time she profiered him her hand. 

^'Dearest Ethel, I love you still!” he exclaimed, 
seizing that hand and conveying it to his lips. 
" Eorgive me if last night I uttered things which 
were harsh — if I spoke of our love as something 
which had gone by, never to be recalled !” 


‘‘ And I also, Adolphus,” responded the Coun- 
tess, suffering him to retain her hand without the 
slightest effort to withdraw it,— “I also must 
crave your forgiveness for the apparent implaca- 
bility with which I urged a point that my better 
reason subsequently showed to be impossible of 
realization. There have been faults on both 
sides : let us cast a veil over them !” 

Nothing could exceed the joy with which Adol- 
} phus listened to these words. He all of a sudden 
felt himself to be completely safe: bis triumph 
was ensured with far less trouble than he had an- 
ticipated. In the enthusiasm of his feehngs,— 
which the reader must not however mistake for a 
reviving love towards Ethel, — ^he snatched her in 
his arms and strained her to his breast. Eor a 
few moments she thus abandoned herself to him ; 
and though she received the kisses which he im- 
printed upon her cheeks, she gave them not back 
again with her own bps. 

“How, dearest Ethel,” said Adolphus, as she 
gently disengaged herself from his arms, “let us 
sit down and converse quietly and amicably— 

lovingly too for may I not flatter myself that 

you have been reflecting upon the proposal I 
made to you last night ?” 

“Yes,” she responded: and she sate down by 
his side. “Again must I assure you, my dear 
Adolphus,” she continued — and this was the first 
time that she had used that caressing term of en- 
dearment for some weeks past, — “again must I 
assure you that when last night I rejected your 
proposals with so much emphatic sternness, I was 
not the mistress of myself. The intelligence of 
that frightful exposure had smitten me so cruel 
a blow— had come upon me with such sudden- 
ness 

* “ Speak no more of it, dear Ethel !” interrupted 
the young Earl ; “ have we not agreed to throw a 
veil over the past — to forgive each other— to be 

lovers again Aye, and did I not suggest,” 

added Adolphus softly, “that we might be husband 
and wife if you chose ?” 

“ I have made up my mind,” answered Ethel, 
“to consent to anything that you thmk fit— on 
one condition.” 

“ Name, name it I” exclaimed Adolphus hastily: 
for he was suddenly smitten with the apprehen- 
sion that it would be something that he might not 
be able to grant and re-open the arena for discus- 
sion and altercation. 

“ It is a very simple thing, my Adolphus,” re- 
sponded the Countess, with increasing softness of 
tone and winning tenderness of look “it is 
merely that you will bear me hence — this very 
day — at once ! — hence, from a place which has so 
many horrible and saddening associations ! — 
hence from the great metropolis where dwell all 
those whom I may never look m the face again !” 

“Is that all?” cried the young Earl, infinitely 
relieved. “"Why, dbarest Ethel, it is the very 
thing which I myself should have pioposed : for 
I am sick of scenes whereanto are attached such 
sad and awful memories 

“Then it shall be as I say, dear Adolphus,” 
murmured the Countess, again voluntarily aban- 
doning to Mm' her hand : “ and 1 thank you — 
Oh ! I thank you for this ready acquiescence with 
my request. But when shall we depart ?” 

“This very day— as you have said,” replied 
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Adolplius. Whither woiild you choose to go?'. 
To Bloomfield ?— or on the Continent ?” 

The Countess appeared to reflect for a few mo- 
ments ; and then she said, “ Let it be to Bloom- 
field. Delightful IS the scenery in that district . 
the mansion itself is secluded — there are beautiful 
walks through avenues and lanes embowered with 
verdure at this season of the year — the air is fresh 
and revivifying — and we may there hope to regain 
a healthier tone for our mind and spirits.” 

‘ In ail this I agree with you, Ethel,” re- 
sponded the young Earl. “We will depart to- 

day or,” he added, as a sudden thought struck 

him, “ io*morrow at all events.” 

“ And why not to-day ?” inquired Ethel has- 
tily. 

“ Because it is possible,” responded Adolphus, 
“ that my presence may be requmed at the Coro- 
ner^s inquest upon the murderer and suicide 
Makepeace. But I will repair at once and ascer- 
tain. Meanwhile you can he making all your | 
preparations for departure.” 

They then issued from the library, — the Coun- 
tess repaumg to her own chamber, and Adolphus 
proceeding to the station-house to learn such par- 
ticulars as he needed relative to the inquest. He 
was informed that from a communication just re- 
ceived from the Coroner, his presence would not 
be required,* the confession of tbe deceased fully 
cleared up the mystery of tbe murder, apart from 
all other evidence j and in respect to the deed of 
self-destiuctiou, there was little to he said on the 
subject— for all was clear and apparent. Adolphus 
accordingly returned to the mansion ; and at two 
^ o’clock in the afternoon he took his departure 
thence, m company with Ethel. 

The Bloomfield estate, which, had long been in 
the Lascolles family, was about thirty miles from 
London ; and, as Ethel had already briefly de- 
scribed, it was composed of some of the moat 
beautiful scenery to be found in the county where 
it was situated. Adolphus had brought with him 
only one valet — Ethel only one maid . for there 
were sufficient domestics for all purposes invari- 
ably kept at Bloomfield. The arrival of the young 
Earl and of the widowed Countess — who was of 
course believed to be his mother-in-law — was 
heralded by a messenger sent off on horseback an 
hour before they started from the metropolis , and 
notwithstanding the notice was so short, every- 
thing was ready for their suitable reception. 
The same messenger communicated to the house- ' 
hold at Bloomfield the intelligence of Makepeace’s 
detection and suicide j and he whispered likewise 
the exposure which had been made of the amour 
of Adolphus and Ethel. The servants who lis- 
tened to these tidings, were naturally stricken with 
astonishment : but it was not their interest to ex- 
hibit any other feeling than one of welcome to 
their master and the Countess, when they alighted 
from the carriage which drew* up in front ot that 
beautiful country-seat. 

During the journey from London Ethel had not 
spoken one word relative to marriage : she had 
given Adolphus to understand that she would sub- 
mit to his will m all things, — with the exception 
however that she craved some little respite ere she 
again abandoned herself to him as his mistress. 
She represented that her husband had only died so 
recenay and had perished so horribly— that so 


many frightful things had Occurred — that her feel- 
ings had been so harrowed— that her health had 
suffered so greatly— and that she stood so much m 
need of repose and rest,— that she felt convinced 
he would exact from her nothing more than the 
demeanour of friendship for the present. He, on 
his side, was only too glad to conciiiato her in any 
way, and to allow her to follow her own inclina- 
tions, not to yield an assent* he nevertheless 
feigned to grant it with reluctance, and to be im- 
patient for the time when all the guilty past 
should be resuscitated so far as their illicit amour 
was concerned. 

They arrived at Bloomfield, and took possession 
of the separate suite of chambers prepared for 
them: but they had their meals together — they 
passed the day together in-doors, or in rambling 
through the grounds, — and thus a week went by. 
During this interval they received a letter from 
Isabella, whom the intelligence had in the mean- 
time reached that the guilt of Makepeace was dis- 
covered and that the wretched man had himself 
committed suicide. Miss Vincent wrote the fullest 
details in respect to all that had occurred to her- 
self, — thus accounting for her sudden disappear- 
ance from the Gfardiners’ farm. She did not omit 
to mention that she had accidentally encountered 
Christian Ashton at Verner House— nor how he 
had delivered her from pnsonage in the secret 
chamber. She intimated that it was her purpose 
to accept the kind invitation of Sir Edgar Beverley 
and Miss Hall to remain at Verner House until 
their marriage, which was shortly to take place;— 
and the whole tonour of her letter was kind and 
affectionate— for she felt that in some strange and 
unaccountable way she had done her aunt Ethel 
and her cousin Adolphus an immense injustice by 
believing that the crime of the old EaiTs murder 
rested between them. As for Adolphus and Ethel 
themselves, they had too much to think of on their 
own account to pay any particular attention to the 
fact of Isabella having fallen m with Christian : 
and biief was the comment which Adolphus made 
upon the subject: 

“How that we have agreed,” he said, “to hid 
defiance to the world and set its opinion at naught 
— and now too, dearest Ethel, that you are im- 
proving in health and spirits, and the time must bo 
near at hand when you will throw yourself into 
my arms again,— it were all the better that 
Isabella should find a home elsewhere. Let her 
marry young Ashton : we will make them a hand- 
some allowance; and at the same time that we 
thus nd ourselves of Isabella, we shall be perform- 
ing all our duty towards her.” 

Ethel assented; and the subject at once dropped. 

After breakfast one morning — when Adolphus 
and the Countess had been about a week at 
Bloomfield — she said to the young Earl, with 
smiling countenance and caressing look, “You are 
indeed most kind to devote so much of j our time 
to me 1 may say all your time I” 

“ You see, Ethel,” he answered, “ that I study 
my best to ensure your happiness. But when will 
you be altogether mine again ?” — for he was 
anxious to rivet as soon as possible the bonds 
which held them together; though at the same 
time careful to avoid the appearance of tyranuizing 
over her actions or in any way forcing her incli- 
nations. 
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SooD, dearest Adolplius/* she responded, m- bonnet and scarf in a moment, and be with 
clming lier bead upon bis shoulder* “soon I— for you.” 

you are becoming dear to me again yes, very In a few minutes they were walking forth to- 

dear gether,— the young widow leaning upon the arm 
“ Is it indeed so, Ethel ?” he exclaimed, with a of the young nobleman. There was a heightened 
gush of feeling that might very well have been colour upon her cheeks— a deeper roseate tinge 
taken for the real joy of love itself— whereas it than for some time past had displayed itself there ; 
was only the satisfaction of hope at the idea that and her eyes too appeared to shine with a happier 
she u ould soon be so completely his slare again as lustre. 

to be beyond the reach of any latent inclination The weather was indeed beautiful— the suti- 
that might still exist to proclaim the whole truth beams irradiated the entire landscape— -but there 
to the world according to her proposition a week was a breeze which prevented their extreme 
back at the mansion in the suburbs of London- sultriness from being felt. The way of the 
“Yes— dearest Adolphus,” she responded, still ramblers led first through the spacious park— then 
suffering her head to recline upon his shoulder, ' across the fields, in the direction of a wooded dell 
“ I love you and, when you will,” she mur- j in the distance. 

muringly added, “ I will be your’s agam your’s , “ Is there not some strange legend attached to 

wholly 1” the spot which we are about to visit p” inquued 

Adolphus encircled the lady’s slender waist with, the Countess, as she walked by the side of Adol- 
his arm— drew her face towards him — and im- phus, leaning on his arm. 

printed kisses upon it. Whether it were indeed “ To be sure he exclaimed : “ did you never 
the country air, together with the unusual amount hear ic ^ It is that legend which gives its name 
of walking exercise which she had lately taken — to the bridge.” 

or through an altered state of the mind— or from “Ho — I never heard it,” responded the Coun- 
all these causes united, we cannot say. but certain tess. and suddenly stooping down, she plucked a 
it is that her appearance was considerably im- wild.flower which grew by the side of the path- 
proved during the week that she had already way. “ What is that legend f” she inquired, 
passed at Bloomfield. Still the traces of recent tearing to pieces the fioweret she had just culled, 
care were perceptible upon her cheeks : her form There was something slightly wayward or pecu- 
too was more slender than it was wont to be m liar in her manner, as it struck Adolphus for a 
the voluptuous symmetry of its proportions : moment : but attributing it to the return of a 
nevertheless there was still the soft lustre in her certain buoyancy of spirits with the change of 
large clear blue eyes, — still the pearly whiteness of scene and the fresh air of Bloomfield, he ceased to 
the teeth shining between the parting roses of the think of it. 

Ups — still the blight glory of the rich auburn hair. “ And so you never heard the legend of the 
And as Adolphus thus drew her towards him, he Maiden’s Bridge ?” he said. “ And yet methiuks 
felt something like a feeling of tenderness return- this is not your first visit to Bloomfield ?” 
ing, — until slowly into his mind came back the “Ho,” she responded: “I was here once before, 
recollection of the bitterness of all those alterca- It was with the late Earl,” she added softly ; “ and 
tions which had taken place between them , and then for so short a time that though I paid a 
m the presence of these recollections the softer hurried visit to all these scenes of interest, yet I 
feehugs gradually disappeared, as twihght recedes had not leisure to inquire particularly about them, 
when the shades of night come on. Besides,” she exclaimed, in a gayer tone, “ to listen 

But not by his countenance did he exhibit the to legends of this sort, one must have a companion 
change that was thus taking place in his mind : who can tell them pleasantly or pathetically, as 
there was a smile upon his features, while bitter- the case may be.” 

ness was arising in his heart , for, as the reader Adolphus was charmed at this rapidly altering 
comprehends, it was his interest, and therefore his manner of the Countess * for never since her hus- 
purpose, to play a deep game — to assume every- band’s death had she seemed so gay as on the pre- 
thing that was conciliatory — to simulate affection sent occasion ; and he therefore felt convinced that 
—and to veil every thought that might shock or within a very brief space of time she would aban- 
give offence. And Ethel herself had now one arm don herself completely to him again. Besides, 
throw n over his shoulder ,* and as he was seated, with this return of good spirits, there was all the 
and she was standing by him, or rather half- less chance that she would relapse into the daik 
reclining in his arms, she looked down into his sombre mood that would prompt her to demand 
countenance. There was a smile upon her features the sacrifice of himself. 

likewise: her eyes appeared fraught with a re- “ After so pretty a compliment to my powers as 
viving tenderness , and Adolphus said within him- a legend-teller,” he said, smiling,—" a compliment 
self, “ Yes— truly she loves me well agam 1” which, though implied rather than pointedly 

“ We will go forth to walk,” said the Countess: uttered, I am vain enough to take unto myself,— 
“ the weather is beautiful — the air is delicious— I cannot delay the tale you are so anxious to hear, 
and there is that wild part of the estate, you "You have visited the dell before ? If it were in 
know, my dear Adolphus, which we have not yet Scotland, or m any wilder district than this, it 
visited since we were down heie, but which is so would be called a ravine. Beep and rapid is the 
picturesque.” stream that runs at the bottom ; and for several 

“ You mean the Maiden’s Bridge ?” said the feet upward above the turbid bosom of the water, 
young Earl. the sides are perfectly escarped. Bo you romembor 

“ Yes, exclaimed Ethel: and instantaneously all this, Ethel ?” 
disengaging herself from his arms, she hurried “ Yes — I think so,” she answered : “ but my 

towards the door, — adding, “I will put on my recollection of the place is by no means strong, 
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thougli ifc IS barely eighteen months since I visited 
it.” 

“You will presently find my description ac- 
curate,’* continued Adolphus. “But is it not 
singular that over the most dangerous of places 
there should be the most dangerous of bridges ?” 

“ The bridge is so little used, doubtless,’* sug- 
gested Ethel, “that it has not been thought worth 
while to form a larger and a safer one.” 

“And yet with all the improvements,” said 
Adolphus, “ that have been made upon the estate 
by the late Earl and his father betore him, is it 
not astonishing that they should have left that 
vile old crazy wooden bridge ? I vow, Ethel, that 
to-morrow I will give orders for a new one.” 

“ And perhaps spoil the wild picturesque beauty 
of the scene,” added the Countess , “ or at all 
events destroy the inteiest of the Maiden’s Be- 
gend.” 

“But conceive, Ethel, a bridge not more than a 
yard wide, and with only a rail on one side!— so 
that if some unfertunate creature in a tipsy state, 
or suddenly seized with giddiness, should be pass- 
ing over, down he must go, full fifty feet, into the 
stream beneath— and nothing could save him^ 
Eor, as I have told you, the sides are all es- 
carped ” 

“It is indeed dangerous,” observed Ethel; 

“and perhaps jou would do well But, come’ 

it will be time enough to thmk of a new bridge 
to-morrow. Eor the present let me have the 
legend.” 

“A legend, by rights,” resumed Adolphus, again 
smiling, “ ought to go back for at least two or 
three Imndred years— whereas this belongs to a 
period of no more ancient date than about the 
close of the last century. Indeed, the very cot- 
tages that are associated with the tale— for it is a 
perfectly true one— may be seen in the valley on 
the other side of the hill bordering the ravine 
Those two cottages were inhabited by peasant 
families— as I suppose they are now. An elderly 
couple lived m one — and an elderly couple in the 
other. To one couple belonged a son, who of 
course was exceedingly handsome— or else he 
would not be fitted for the hero of a romance, much 
less for a gay deceiver, as he was : while the other j 
couple possessed a daughter, who was as lovely as 
every heroine ought to he. And it followed— 
likewise as a natuial occurionce m a tale ” 

“But you tell me,” said Ethel, laughing, “ that 
it is a true one— and yet you are treating it as a 
romance ?” 

“ It 13 indeed all true, though I may seem to 
treat it with a certain gaiety, which is rather de- 
rived from the infection of your buoyant spirits, my 
sweet Ethel, than from the nature of the legend 
itself, which has a termination anything but comic. 
However, as I was about to observe, the handsome 
young peasant and the beautiful young damsel fell 
in love with each other. They were wont to ramble 
forth on a summer evening; and I know not why, 
but certain it is that they used to take their 
station upon the bridge, where they mingled their 
sweet voices while the stream was gurgling be- 
neath. Matters went on for some months, until 
at last the young peasant swain,— who must have 
been sadly fickle, — was smitten with the beauty of 
a damsel in tbe village yonder— the daughter of 
a small tradesman who had Just taken a shop there. 


He gradually neglected his first love, and devoted 
his attentions to his new one. Perhaps he thought 
it perferable to espouse a tradesman’s daughter 
than a girl in Ms own sphere ; or perhaps he was 
really more enamoured of his new love than of Ms 
old. The neglected fair one reproached him not : 
but she pined and faded visibly. She avoided 
him : for her pride would not suffer her to throw 
herself in the way of one who no longer loved her. 

At length, in the course of a few months, every- 
thing was settled for the bridal of the peasant and 
the tradesman’s daughter : the village was all excite- i 
ment and curiosity— for these rural weddings are j 
a source of general glee in the little communities i 
where they take place. And now, Ethel, you must I 
suppose that the eve before the bn Ml morn had ; 
arrived ; and the happy swam was returning at an i 
earlier hour than usual from a visit to his intended, 
so that he might have leisure to complete his pre- 
parations for the morrow. It was about nine 
o’clock on a charming moonlit evening that he was 
thus passing through the valley on his way back 
to the cottage where he dwelt with his parents,— 
when a female figure came gliding towards him. 

It was the deceived and betrayed girl. She at 
once assured the young man that she came not to 
reproach him, but to crave a last boon. Ho was 
remorse-stricken and afflicted; and he swore to 
grant it. She said that as their vows iad been 
pledged in the sight of heaven, and as they had 
never released each other from those vows, it was 
only meet and proper that they should do so now, 
as solemnly as they had plighted them. The poor 
girl added that the phantasy had seized upon her 
for this ceremony to take place m its mournfulness, 
where their troth had been pledged in its happi- 
ness ; and the swam, believing that her mtollecfe 
was affected, and full of remorseful compassion, 
assented to whatever she might propose. They 
proceeded together towards the bridge, — walking 
in silence side by side, and without touching each 
other’s hands. A young shepherd of their ac- 
quaintance, who was close by at the time— though 
be himself was unseen, being concealed behind a 
clump of trees— heard and beheld all that passed. 
Inspired by curiosity, he followed them, still un- 
perceivod, — which could scarcely have been a diffi- 
cult task, for they were doubtless absorbed entirely 
m their own thoughts. They reached the bridge 
— they entered upon it — and the shepherd posted 
himself behind a tree, where, in the clear moon- 
light, he purposed to watch all that took place. 
They reached the middle of the bridge. At that 
moment a cloud obscured the moon . the shepherd 
heard the young maiden’s voice saying plaintively, 
we, my well beloved I’' — then there was 
an awful cry, quickly followed by a loud splash in 
the waters beneath — and all was over ! The two 
bodies were found on the following day about three 
miles distant, — the arms of the girl still tightly 
clasped around the neck of her faithless but adored 
swam — yes, as tightly clasped as they must have 
been when she threw herself with Mm from the 
bridge!” 

“ And that is the Maid’s Legend ?” said Ethel. 
“It is truly an affecting tale— but romantic enough 
to be improbable.” 

“Think you, then,” inquired Adolphus, “that 
whatsoever is wildly romantic must be mis- 
trusted ?” 



" It is of course to be received with more cau- ] 
tion,” responded the Countess, than that which 
IS natural and of every-day occurrence*” 

‘'Were it an every-day occurrence,” answered 
the young Earl, smiling, “ there would he no in- 
terest in the tale. But here is the bridge 

Eor the last few minutes they had been thread- 
ing their way along a path which ran through a 
grove ; and a shght winding in that path suddenly 
brought them within sight of the bridge, which 
was about a dozen yards distant. The gurgling 
waters in the depth of the ravine now plainly m.et 
their ears ; and Adolphus said, The spat is wildly 
picturesque : I do not know, after all, but that it 
were a sin to build a new bridge here.** 

“ Oh, I am sure,** exclaimed Ethel, " you, my 
dear Adolphus, will never do it i’*— and thus speak- 
ing, she stopped shoit at the commencement of 
the bridge, from which point the eye could sweep 
along the depth of the dell. 
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^^At all events,’* said the young Eail, “I will 
order another hand rail to be laid across— for this 
is positively dangerous.” 

Dangerous— no ejaculated the Countess, 
with a laugh. But these cottages of which you 
were speaking, and where the two families 
dwelt ^*’ 

“ They are in the valley behind the eniinenco 
i on the opposite side of the ravine. That is the 
! tree which, as the legend tells, concealed tho 
shepherd who was a witness ot the catas- 
trophe.” 

« I should like to see the cottages,” observed 
Ethel,— “the clump of trees likewise, behind 
which the shepherd was hidden— and the spot 
where the young maiden met her faithless lover 
on the memorable night which marked their 
doom.” 

“ Have you really the courage, Ethel,” in- 
quired Adolphus, “ to cross the bridge f ” 
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Oil, the courage I” she ejaculated, laughing ' 
gaily. '* Is it so grand an achievement, after all ? 
Look ' you shall see — and she flipped upon the 
bridge. 

The young Earl at once followed her. It was 
with a light step, and her hand scarcely touching 
the rail, that she thus advanced till she gained the 
middle of the bridge. There she stopped short; 
and looking over the rail, contemplated the foam- 
ing water which was flashing brightly in the sun- 
beams. 

‘‘ Perhaps it was here, Adolphus," she at length 
said, turning towards her companion, — "here, 
upon this very spot, that the catastrophe took 
place 

“Yes— the legend says," he answered, “that 
it was in the middle of the bridge, according to 
the tale which the shepherd subsequently told " 

“ And here, then, they fell over,” said Ethel, 
“ the girl’s arms tightly clasped around the neck 
of him who was the rUin of her happiness ?” 

“Yes — here,” rejoined the young Earl, turning 
round at the same time, as the Countess had done, 
to contemplate the water from the side which was 
unprotected by the handrail. 

“Eorgivo me, Adolphus I” suddenly exclaimed 
Ethel. 

At the same instant her arms were thrown 
about his neck : tightly were they clasped — a 
wild and fearful cry thrilled forth from Ms lips 
.-one desperate struggle to disengage himself— 
but all in vam !— over they fell — down, clown they 
went ' The entire ravine, the grove, and all the 
adjacent district echoed with the terrific cries ^ of 
the young lord ; but not another sound than the 
words “ Adolphus which she had 

uttered, came from the lips of Ethel. There was 
a tenific splash ; and away their bodies were borne, 
the arms of the Countess still tight around his 
neck— her hands clasped— as if those arms and 
hands of her’s constituted an iron vice I 


CHAPTEB LXXXIT. 

THE GEAYE-SXONE. 

The reader will not have forgotten that beautiful 
little village in Westmoieland where Barney the 
Burker obtained the situation of assistant grave- 
digger to old Jonathan Carnabie. To this village 
we must now return. 

It was an early hour in the morning; and a 
female, clad in gipsy-like apparel, stood in the 
middle of the churchyard, contemplating that 
grave-stone which bore the simple inscription of 
“ OctolcTy 1830.” There was nothing wild m her 
look now — nothing wandering nor restless ; it was 
fixed and replete with sadness. For several 
minutes did she thus stand gazing upon that 
head-stone, as if the singular conciseness of the 
inscription thus rivetted her attention— or else as 
if there were something in the date which more or 
loss associated itself with certain memories floating 
in her brain. 

'Ihe reader of course recognises Crazy Jane; 
and it IS therefore useless to observe any mystery 
upon the point. The woman had intervals W'hich, 
il* not positively lucid, were at all events charac- ; 


tenzed by a certain clearness of perception in 
compaiison with other periods; as, for intstauce, 
when she gave the information which led to so 
startlmg a turn m the trial of Lottico Bodnoy, 
The present occasion was one of the happier 
moods of her intellect, as she stood gazing upon 
the tombstone ; and if an observer had been nigh, 
he might probably have perceived that beneath 
that fixity of look and mournful calmness of 
countenance, there was a ceitain inward agitation 
or excitement, arising from the powerful eflbrts 
and the straining attempts which the poor woman 
was making to disentangle her thoughts completely 
and marshal all her mental associations for the 
purpose of clear and intelligible review. 

“ He spoke of a jloor mad lady,” she presently 
said in a murmuring tone to herself ; “ and w/io 
was likely to have been driven mad if not my poor 

dear mistress That date- but. Ah ’ roy ideas 

grow confused again -Ho, no 1 I cannot rightly 

understand that which it appears as if I seek and 
want to comprehend I” 

She turned away slowly and mournfully ; and 
lust at that instant old Jonathan Carnabie and 
his new assistant were advancing towards the gate 
of the churchyard. 

“Ah i” she ejaculated, “ there are the men whom 

I seek! they were together the other night 

when they said something which struck me so 
strangely !” 

“Here is this poor craay creature again,” said 
old Jonathan. “ I wonder why she is hanging 
about the village? "Wo must find out where she 
belongs, and have her passed to her parish : it will 
never do for her to become chargeable to our local 
rates.” 

“ You are the man, Mr. Carnabie,” said the 
Barker, “to get rid of her. Gfo and try your 
eloquence. There! blow me if 1 haven’t forgot 
the mattock— and I’ll just run and fetch it.” 

“2>o,” responded the old sexton : and he ad- 
vanced towards Crazy Jane, who, being at a dis- 
tance of about fifty ’yards, had not overheard a 
Single syllable that passed between the sexton and 
' his assistant. 

Meanwhile the Burker, turning rapidly away, 
had sped back to the cottage. 

“ My poor woman,” said J onathan, accosting 
Orazy Jane, “you seem to be a houseless wan- 
derer ” 

“ A wanderer ? — yes !” she ejaculated : “ because 
it is my destiny ! My mind will not let me rest. 
Houseless did you say ? Xo— not when I choose 
to ask for an asylum : for who would refuse it to a 
poor creature such as I am ? Besides,” she added, 
after a pause, “ I can pay for what I have when 
payment is required.” 

Thus speaking, she dived her lank hand down 
into a pocket, and drew forth a quantity of com. 
Sliver and halfpence were aH jumbled together; 
and it struck the old sexton that he naught the 
ghtter of two or three pieces of a still more pre- 
cious metah But the next instant Ciaay J ane had 
transferred the money back to her pocket,— ex- 
claiming with a sort of triumph, “ So you see that 
I am not altogether a mendicant, though you per- 
haps took me for one ?” 

“I am'well pleased, my poor woman,” answered 
Jonathan, “to find that you are thus independenc 
of casual chanty. But why are you not with your 
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friends P— for to possess money argues to a certain 
extent the possession of friends 

“ Yes, — yes — I have friends,” ejaculated Crazy 
Jane,—" friends who sought to do everything for 
me : but no ' — my wandering spirit would not 
suffer me to stay where they placed me. Do you 
hnow, old man,” she added, advancing close up to 
him, and speaking in a low voice, as well as 
with a certain mysterious significancy of look, — 
" do you know that if ever I remain long in one 
place, something whispers in my ear that I must 
go forth on my travels again — for that there is 
something which I seek— and that something I 
must find !” 

" And what is this something which you seek ?” 
asked the old sexton in a gentle voice j for he 
pitied the poor woman. 

She had fallen into a deep reverie : she did not 
hear the question— or if she did, she chose not to 
answer it 5 and for upwards of a minute did silence 
thus prevail. At length suddenly raising her eyes, 
she fixed her looks upon the gravestone with the 
strangely brief inscription— and abruptly asked, 
"Who lies there ?” 

" A poor lady,” responded old Carnabie, " who 
died in this village under very distressing circum- 
stances.” 

" Yes, yes — I remember ! you said so the other 
night'” ejaculated Crazy Jane. "I heard you 

telling that man who was with you But, oh ! 

my memory is so bad and then she pressed her 
hand, as if with a sensation of pain, agamsfc her 
forehead. 

“You told-n ?0 on that night,” continued Jona- 
than Carnabie, “ that you wanted to ask me some 
questions. If you like to put them now, I will 
give you any information that lies in my power.” 

“That lady,” said Crazy Jane, keeping her 
eyes still riveted upon the gravestone, — “ was she 
not mad ? did I not hear you say that it was a 
deep, silent, brooding madness ? Yes, yes ! those 
were the words cried the poor creature, with a 
sudden exultation at having recollected them. 

“And what I said was the truth,” answered 
Jonathan Carnabie. “ It was a sad tale— and if I 
thought you could understand it, or follow my 
words while I tell it ” 

“I shall understand it,” interrupted Jane. “Yes 
•—my mind is clearer now — my ideas are collected 
— I shall be able to listen to you. Proceed, before 
the cloud again comes over me.” 

“ Y ou see that stone hears the date of October, 
1830,” began the sexton : “ but it was in the be- 
ginning of the same year — therefore a matter of 
eight months before that date — that as I was 
coming early one morning to open the church to 
ring the hells for a mairiage which was to take 
place, I saw a female lying across one of the graves 
with her face downwards. I hastened towards her, 
and lifted her up. I thought she was dead— she 
was as pale as a corpse, and as cold as one too. 
But how beautiful !” 

^'Ah, beautiful indeed*” murmured Crazy Jane. 
“ But go on — go on. Had she dark hair— long 
ffowing dark hair ?” 

“In truth she had not at ^/laitime,” replied the 
old sexton : “for her head had been closely 
shaved 

“ Oh, to cut off that beautiful, beautiful hair ?” 
exclaimed the mad woman, clasping her hands 


and shaking herself as if m rage from head to 
foot. 

“Did you know her, then?” asked old Jonathan 
eagerly: “is it possible that you kLew her P or 
do you only suspect who she was P” 

“Ho matter interrupted Crazy Jane im- 
patiently. “Proceed, I tell you.” 

“Well,” continued the sexton, glancing at his 
singular companion’s countenance in order to as- 
sure himself, so far as he could judge, that she was 
in a suitable frame of mmd to hear what he had 
to say, and therefore to render it worth while for 
him to proceed, — “ I went and picked up the lady, 
as I have just told you— for a lady she was by 
every appearance, though her dress was much 
travel-soiled and I found that she was m a deep 
swoon. I bore her ofi; to the parsonage, which 
you see close by. The rector and his family were 
all absent at the time, ou a visit to some friends 
in Lancashire * there was no one hut a female- 
servant in the house— but she did her best to re- 
cover the poor lady from her insensibility. When 
she opened her eyes 

“ And those eyes,” ejaculated Crazy Jane eagerly, 
“ were large and dark — bright, but sweeetly ex- 
pressive ? Oh, methinks I see them now 1” — and 
the poor creature suddenly burst forth mto an 
agony of convulsive sobs. 

“ Truly this woman must have known that lady 
well,” thought Jonathan Carnabie to himself: and 
suffering a minute or two to elapse until Crazy 
Jane’s paroxysm of grief was moderated, he said 
slowly and quietly, “ Yes, to the best of my recol- 
lection the lady }iad large dark eyes • but as for 
their lustre, it was gone — and as for their sweet- 
ness of expression, it was lost in the dull vacancy 
of her gaze,” 

“ Poor dear lady *” murmured Crazy Jane. “ Oh, 
what must she have suffered * what must she have 
suffered! And my sufferings— they have been as 
nothing in comparison I Do you mean, old man — 
do you mean that she was mad ?” 

I do,” answered Jonathan • then after a pause, 
he went on to say, “ I was telling you that I con- 
veyed her into the parsonage, where the servant- 
giid attended upon her ; and though she came back 
to life, it could scarcely be called to consciousness 
— for the poor creature’s mind seemed totally 
' gone. She took no more notice of anything than 
a child of six months old. Stop!— I iorgofel 
Yes, when the maid undressed her, there was a 
small velvet hag, sewn all round— a little bag not 
' near so large as the palm of your hand— and it was 
fastened to a black ribbon round her neck. This, 
as the maid told me— for of course I was not pre- 
sent when the lady was undressed — she clutched 
with a sudden vehemence, crying out, *Ho, no! 
you shall not take it from me The giii never 
meant to take the bag away; and therefore she 
at once told the poor la'ly not to be frightened on 
that score. This was the only thing she seemed 
to take any notice of; and when she found that 
the bag was safe, she relapsed into her dull dead 
apathetic condition, having no further regard for 
any thing. A surgeon was sent for ; and he said 
that the poor lady was utterly bereft of her senses 
— that her mind was a perfect void — that her 
reason was totally gone. Of course we all thought 
that as her head was shaved, she had escaped from 
some lunatic asylum, and that it would not there- 
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fore be very difficuU to find out where she had 
come from. jSTeverfcheless, she had evidently been 
walking: far; for her shoes were worn right 
through — ^her stockings also— and the soles of her 
feet were cut and bleeding.” 

Here Crazy Jane gave a deep convulsive moan; 
and staggering against the grave-stone, with the 
concise inscription, she leant over it weeping bit- 
terly. Several minutes thus elapsed, until she 
suddenly raised her countenance again; and then 
it wore a look so altered — so wild — that the old 
sexton felt convinced the poor creature was now 
no longer in a frame of mind to hsten to his story. 
And she herself speedily made him aware that he 
was perfectly right. 

•^^ISro more now I” she ejaculated: ^^not another 
word for the present ! What you have said is im- 
pressed Tv&re /” — and she pointed vehemently three 
or four times to her forehead: “hut my brain 
. could bear no more I” — and there was a maniac 
wildness in her eyes. “ Oh, I have already heard 
too much — too much I Another time, old man, I 
will come hack and hear what more you have to 
. say. Ah ’ you took me for a beggar and a mendi- 
cant,” she ejaculated, suddenly stopping short as 
she was just on the very point of coming away * 
then, diving her hand down into her pocket, she 
brought forth three or four shillings ; and flinging 
them towards him, cried, “ Q-o drmk to the health 
of Crazy Jane I” 

With these words she hurried away; and turn- 
ing the angle of the chuich, was lost to the view 
of the old sexton, who stood gazing after her until 
she thus disappeared. 

“She is a strange creature,” he muttered to 
himself, as he stooped down and picked up the 
coins : “ I hope she will keep her word and come 
hack— for she evidently knows something about 
the poor lady. Or perhaps after all it may only 
be a portion of her madness ? Yet it would be 
strange, though, that she should know the colour 
of her hair and eyes for now that I bethink me, 
when the poor lady’s hair did grow again, it was 

black. I wonder whether But we shall see all 

in good time, no doubt. Crazy Jane is pretty sure 
to return. But where is that precious assistant ■ 
of mine all this while ?” ; 

Wo will explain the real cause of the Barker’s 
somewhat abrupt disappearance and prolonged 
absence, under the pretext of fetching a mattock 
from old Carnabie’s cottage, though he knew per- 
fectly well that the implement had been left along 
with others, on the previous' evening, inside the 
church-porch. The fact is, Mr. Barnes did not 
hke the appearance of the mad woman. On the 
night that she had so suddenly presented herself 
to him and the sexton, he was smitten with a cer- 
tain suspicion ; and therefore he had taken very 
good care not to speak a single word, for fear his 
voice should be recognised. When she had fled 
so precipitately, he buoyed himself up with the 
hope that she would not return agsdn into that 
neighbourhood— hut that her steps, as wayward 
and unsettled as her own brain, would carry her 
elsewhere. ISTow therefore that she re-appeared in 
tlio same place, he was again seized with alarm ; 
and yielding to that terror, had suddenly absented 
himself under the pretext which we have described. 
From the window of old Carnabie’s cottage, he 
watched the woman and the sexton as they stood 


in discourse together in the churchyard ; and as he 
perceived by her manner and her gesticnliHions 
that she was much excited, he feared lest the con- 
versation regarded himself; but when she so preci- 
pitately hurried off again, and the sexton stood in 
a musing manner for a few minutes, the Barker’s 
courage revived. 

“ If it was me they wag talking of,” he said to 
himself, “ they would have gone off at once to raise 
the whole willageand hunt me down hke a mad dog.” 

The Barker thereupon issued forth from the 
cottage, and hastened to rejoin old Carnabie : but 
we will interrupt the progress of our narrative for 
a few moments, to depict the precise nature of the 
Barker’s apprehensions. 

He had of course read the newspaper-accounts 
of Lettice Eodney’s trial at Liverpool ; — and 
beyond what we ourselves have recorded on that 
subject in our narrative, the journals had given 
several minute particulars in respect to the female 
who without being brought forward in Court, had 
nevertheless, through the medium of another spe- 
cies of deposition, given so important a turn to 
the proceedings. The caterers for the public press 
bad described her as a poor wandering maniac who 
had for some years been known in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool : they had delineated her per- 
sonal appearance, and had added that she was 
usually known by the denomination of Crazy Jane. 
All these particulars had Barney the Barker read 
at the time, for they were transferred from the pro- 
vincial to the London papers ; and thus when the 
woman so suddenly appeared before old Carnabie 
and himself in Woodbridge church-yard, he had 
been smitten with the apprehension that she was 
the person whose testimony, presented in writing 
to the Court, had led to the acquittal of Lettice 
Rodney, the incarceration of Mrs. Webber, and the 
subsequent arrest of himself. Still the Barker 
was not completely sure that this woman who now 
haunted the neighbourhood of Woodbndge, was in 
reality Crazy Jane — though he had certainly little 
doubt on the subject. 

He rejoined the old sexton, as we have already 
said ; and a furtive look, hastily flung upon Car- 
nabie’s countenance, convinced the miscreant that 
nothing disagreeable or threatening had transpired 
in reference to himself. 

“ Well, where is the mattock ?” asked Jonathan, 
somewhat surlily : “and what made you such a 
long time m looking for it ?” 

“It was just because I could not find it that I 
stayed so long,” answered the Barker; “ and now I 
recollect, it’s along with t’other things in the porch 
yonder. But you’ve had that poor mad creetur’ a 
chattering away with you at a gallows’ rate !” 

“ I can’t rightly make her out,” responded the 
sexton : “ she is as demented as one can be in some 
respects— and yet she seems as if she had a sort of 
lucidity on one subject.” 

“ And what’s that ?” inquired the Barker, as if 
with an air of indifference. 

“ Why, about the poor lady that is buried here,” 
replied Jonathan, pointing to the grave headed by 
the stone with the concise inscription- “It appears 
as if she knew that lady; and so I was telling her 
the sad romantic story — which, by the bye, I pro- 
mised to narrate to,vou one of these days — — ” 

“Well, but sheb(Sted away again hke mad,” in- 
terjected the Barker. 
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Like mad, as slie assuredly is !” rejoined the 
sexton. I was only half through the story — she 
got much excited — said she would come hack 
another day — and hurried off precipitately.” 

I thought you meant to persuade her to get 
out of the parish altogether,” observed Barnes, 
“ as you wouldn’t have no wagrants and wagga* 
bone mendicants here ?” 

"A vagrant she naay be, poor creature said 
Jonathan, in a compassionating tone — " and a 
vagabond too for that matter j for the terms 
merely mean a wanderer without a settled home : 
hut a mendicant she is not. She has plenty of 
money 

Plenty of money, eh?” said the Barker. 
** Where the deuce could she get it from ?” 

“That she did not tell me,” answered Jona* 
than ; “ but she threw me a—-a— sixpence— ‘telling 
me to drink her health ; and so you and I will 
have a drop of beer presently, when we have 
finished our morning’s work.” 

“ It must have been a sixpence in halfpence 
though,” thought the Barker to himself; “fori 
saw you stoop several times, old feller, to pick the 
coins up ; and I’ll be bound it was a handful of 
silver— or else how should you know she had 
plenty of money ?” — but Barnes only thus mused 
inwardly, and did not give audible expression to 
his thoughts; for he was particularly careful not 
to excite in any way the suspicions of the sexton. 

^*Yes,” continued Jonathan, perfectly uncon- 
scious of what was passing in the mind of his 
assistant, “ she has got a pocket welhfilled with 
com; and now I bethink me, she said I was to 
drink the health of Crazy J ane.” 

“ What a rum name to call herself by !” ob- 
served Barney ; hut as he averted his countenance 
for an instant, its expression was ghastly— for the 
mention of that name had dissipated whatsoever 
little doubt there was in his mind, and had con- 
firmed all his worst fears. “ And so she’s coming 
back again — ^is she ?” he inquired. 

“ She says so — and I have no doubt she will,” 
responded the sexton. “ She has got something 
into her head about the poor lady that lies buried 
there ; and I know enough of these ciazy people to 
be aware that when once they do get hold of a 
particular crotchet, they always stick to it. She is 
as certain to come back as that you and I are 
here.” 

“ Poor creature ?” said the Barker, affecting a 
tone of sympathy, although at the same instant he 
resolved upon the destruction of either the sexton 
or crazy J ane — and perhaps of both. 

“Though you are such a strange -looking 
follow,” said old Carnabie, “ you have got a good 
heart — that is quite clear. One must not always 
go by the looks.” 

“I should rayther think not I” ejaculated the 
Barker, as he walked on by the sexton’s side. 

The two men proceeded to the accomplishment 
of the work they had in hand : but all the while 
the Barker was employed in digging a grave for 
some recently deceased villager, he was deliberating 
with himself upon the mode of executing the 
hideous purpose he now entertained. The toil con- 
tinued till mid-day — at which hour Jonathan re- 
turned to his cottage ; while the Burker proceeded' 
to the public-house to fetch as much beer as might 
he purchased with the sixpence which Jonathan 


gave him, and which he represented as the extent 
of Crazy Jane’s gratuity. After dinner the old 
sexton had some business to transact in the village; 
and the Barker’s time was now at his own dis- 
posal. He repaired to the church-yard, so that 
in case Jonathan should return earlier than he 
had intimated, he might at once be found; — and 
lighting his pipe, he threw himself on the grass in 
the shade of a high tombstone ; for the day was 
exceedingly sultry, and the sunbeams poured down 
with all their unclouded torrid strength. Piing- 
ing off his hat, the Burker covered his head with 
an old cotton handkerchief, and thus made him- 
self as comfortable as possible, while enjoying his 
pipe and giving way to his refle«tions. 

It will be necessary to observe that since the 
Barker had been in Jonathan Oarnahie’s service, 
he had occupied a little outhouse— or we might 
rather say a shed, attached to the sexton’s cottage, 
and in which a truckle-bedstead had been placed 
for his accommodation. Mr. Barnes was soon in a 
condition to judge by Jonathan’s habits that he 
was economical and saving: and he more than 
suspected that the old man had a httle hoard in 
his cottage. Already had the idea flitted across 
his brain that if he could acquire a positive cer- 
tainty on the point, he would help himself to the 
treasure — for treasure it would prove to him, no 
matter how small the amount,— and he might then 
betake himself to another distiict, or else get out 
of the country altogether. How therefore that the 
Barker’s alarm was excited in respect to the ap- 
pearance of Crazy J ane in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Woodbridge, he was resolved to 
achieve that crime of which he had hitherto but 
vaguely and dimly thought. But if he could also 
possess himself of Crazy J ane’s money, it would 
be an addition to the store he anticipated to derive 
from the other quarter ; and the Burker was not a 
man to stick at a couple of crimes— no, nor a dozen 
either — if he could only thereby improve his pre- 
sent depressed condition. 

While thus reflecting, and utterly unsuspicious 
of the possibility of being overheard, Barney be- 
gan to give audible expression to his thoughts. 

“ Yes,” he said, while leisurely smoking his pipe, 
“ Woodbndge is getting a precious sight too hot 
to hold such a popular gen’ieman as myself; and 
I must take my precious carcase off to another 
part of the world. That old scoundrel Carnabie is 
warm— I know he is ; and I’ll ferret out his hoard 
before I am a night older. If so he he wakes up- 
well then, there’s the mattock, or the spade, or the 
crow-bar as will deuced soon cook his goose for 
him. And then that accursed she-devil Crazy 
Jane, which sp’iled all the hash at Liverpool — I 
shall like to give her a topper on the head— and by 
jingo. I’ll do it too I” 

Having come to this most comforting conclusion, 
the Burker re-fiUed his pipe ; and a person who 
had been standing behind a tombstone, glided noise- 
lessly away over the long grass. That person was 
Crazy Jane. After a few hours’ interval since her 
discourse with Carnabie, she had returned to the^ 
churchyard in a lucid state of mind again, and in 
the hope of finding him ‘ that he might finish his 
narrative relative to the unknown lady who slept 
beneath the turf for which he had evinced so much 
care, unrecompensed and unrewarded, throughout 
so many years. But while wandering amidst the 
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tombstones m the hope of finding Carnabie, Crazy 
Jane had caught a glimpse of the Barker’s form ; 
and at once recognising him. as the man whom she 
had seen with Jonathan, she thought of inq^uiring 
where the sexton himself was? She had ap- 
proached noiselessly and unpereeived, though she 
had not at first studied this degree of caution; just 
as she was about to address him, he began to speak ; 
and his voice struck her with an effect as if a heavy 
blow had been dealt her. She knew it at once • it 
was that of the man whom she had heard convers- 
ing with Mrs. Webber at the back gate of Pol- 
lard’s house at Xiverpool, on the night when the 
murder of that unfortunate gentleman was accom- 
plished. Crazy Jane glided behind the tombstone, 
and listened in dumb horror to the words of un- 
mistakeable menace that issued from the villain’s 
lips. When ho had ceased speaking, she glided 
away, as already stated; and this time she 
study to pursue her path as noiselessly as pos- 
sible. 


CHAPTEE liXXXV. 

WOODBEIDG-E. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening, when a post- 
chaise drove into the little village of Woodbiidge, 
and stopped at the inn. A single traveller alighted 
—and this was Mr. Eedcliffe, 

la answer to the inquiries of the landlord, he 
stated that he might remain a day or two in that 
place; and he nodded an assent to the proposal 
that refreshments should be at once served up. 
These however he scarcely touched, and presently 
strolled forth to woo the gentle breeze of the even- 
ing, and perhaps to seek some solitude where for a 
while he might be alone with his own thoughts. 
He had certain inquiries to make in this neigh- 
bourhood ; but he postponed them until the morrow 
— for his reflections during the day’s travelling 
had, as was indeed often the case with the unhappy 
gentleman, excited his feelings to the extremest 
degree of tension. 

His steps took him towards the churchyard ; it 
was now a little past nine o’clock — the evening 
was beautifully clear — and slowly did Mr. Bed- 
ciiffe pursue bus way through the cemetery, con- 
templating the grave-stones. Presently his eyes 
settled upon that particular one which has been so 
often mentioned, and which bore the inscription of 
October, 1830. Jonathan Carnabie’s care had 
recently blackened the indented letters forming this 
ihsciiption ; so that it was plainly visible on the 
gleaming white surface of the stone. Mr. Eed- 
ciiffe was naturally struck by the singular brevity 
of this graven memorial of the buried dead ; and 
the date too appeared to give a thrilhng keenness 
to the memories that were floating in his mmd. 

*■* Singular epitaph !” he said m an audible tone : 
“ wheretore the absence of any name to indicate to 
the passer-by who reposes beneath ? "Was it that 
the dead who lies here, was, when living, so stamed 
with crime that surviving relatives, though be- 
stowing the right of solemn obsequies, yet dared 
not perpetuate a name that guilt had rendered m- 
famous ? And yet it can scarcely be so : for if it 
were, the remains of this unnamed one would 


scarcely have found sepulture in conseeratea 
ground I” 

At that instant Mr. Eedcliffe became aware of 
a human form approaching along the walk inter- 
secting the churchyard: he saw that it was the 
form of a woman — and a second glance made him 
start and ejaculate, " Ah 1 om of the objects of 
my search I” 

“ Mr. Eedcliffe,” said Crazy Jane— for she in- 
deed it was— and she presented herself with no 
greeting of courtesy, nor with any apology for her 
abrupt and secret withdrawal from the asjlum 
which, he had provided for her after the trial of 
Lettice Eodney, — Mr. Eedcliffe, there lies the one 
concerning whom you have twice or thnee spoken 
to me 

Crazy Jane pointed with her lank arm to the 
grave, and Eedcliffe, hastily turning aside, con- 
cealed from the woman’s view the nnutteiablo 
emotions which had suddenly found silent but 
eloquent expression in bis countenance. 

“ Then she is dead I” ho at length lowly mur- 
mured to himself : but the woman heard not what 
he said. ^‘’How know you,” he inquired, after 
another pause of nearly a minute, — “ how know 
you that she lies here ?” 

“You yourself shall know it from the same 
source whence I learnt it,” answered Jane. “ 0 
Mr. Eedcliffe! I am not mad at this moment. 
Ho, no I— never, never for long years have I un- 
derstood myselt so well as at this instant^— no, 
not even when telling all I knew to the magis- 
trates and yourself in. respect to the honible 
murder at Liverpool ' I heard things this morn- 
ing,” she continued, slowly and gravely, and in a 
peifectly collected manner, “ which have made me 
reflect in a way that I have not reflected before ior 
a long, long time. A change has taken place 
within me. I feel it here” she said, placing her 
hand upon her brow , ‘‘ and I feel it Acre, too,” 
she added, placing her hand upon her heart. 

“I am lej Diced to hear you thus speak, Jane I” 
replied Eedchfie : but though he spoke of joy,' 
there was nevertheless a deep sadness m his tone, 
— a sadness infused from the fountains of his 
heart. 

“ Yes, sir,” proceeded the woman, “ I felt that I 
had a mission to accomplish, crazed though I were 
— a mission to discover the fate of my beloved 
mistress ; and at the very time when methought 
my footsteps were most wayward, heaven itself 
was guiding them towards the spot where the 
mystery was to be solved !” 

“ But, Oh ! how IS this mystery solved P” asked 
Eedcliffe, in a voice where pathos, and anguish, 
and suspense were so commingled that they seemed 
to give to his accents a new tone, and at the same 
time the mouinful workings of his countenance 
expressed such kindred feelings that they appealed 
to give It a new aspect. 

Jane started as if something had suddenly gal- 
vanized her — as if some long-siumbewng memory 
of the past was now all in an instant awakened ; 
and with a species of dismayed suspense, strangely 
blended with a wondering joy that dared not have 
faith in the source of its own existence, her 
eyes were fixed keenly and searchmgly upon him . 

“G-ood heavens 1” she ejaculated, “is it pos- 
sible ? Oh I what wild ideas are these ?— ideas of 
the long lost— yea, even of the dead 
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Husli, Jane — husli 1” said Mr. Kedclilfe ; 
for heaven’s sake hush! I see that you know 
me !” 

“ Yes— as if by an inspiration !” exclaimed the 
woman, her eyes brightening vividly with the very 
feeling which she had just expressed. “ But tell 
me — Oh f tell me,” she instantaneously ejaculated, 
as another icminiscence hashed foicibly to her 

mind,— you did not— no, you did not ” 

“ Hush, Jane ' I know what you mean,” in- 
terrupted Eedchhe. “IsTo'— that heaven above 
which smiles upon us in its star-lit beauty, can 
attest ” 

“Enough, enough!” murmured Jane : “I be- 
lieve you — Oh, I believe you!” — and sinking down 
at his feet, she embraced his knees, sobbing with a 
variety of conflicting feelings, hut amidst which a 
still wondeiing joy was the principal. 

“ Else, my poor woman,” said Mr. Eedcliffe, so 
profoundly afleoted that the tears were streaming 
down his cheeks : “ rise, I say, faithful— Oh, too 
faithful Jane * — so faithful to the memory of your 
beloved mistress that your reason has reeled and 
tottered, and been well-nigh wrecked utterly ! 

Else, it is not to me that you must kneel But 

we should both kneel— and here too !” he added, 
pointing towards the nameless grave. 

“ I have been kneeling there this evening,” 
answered J ane . “ I have watered that turf with 
my tears, for I know whoso remains he beneath > 
And X invoked the samted spirit of my beloved 

mistress for a saint in heaven I know she 

must be ! — I invoked her sainted spirit, X say, to 
intercede at the thione of Eternal Hrace that my 
reason might he given back to me — and a soft 
voice seemed to whisper in my ear that the prayer 
was heard and that the boon I craved was 
granted ! Then I arose from over the turf of 
that grave ; and X was departing, when I beheld 
the form of some one stop here to contemplate the 
stone. I beheld you stand awhile on this spot— 
I marvelled who he could be that thus shared with 
me the deep, deep interest I feel in this grave ; I 
approached — I lecogmsed you ” 

“ And now will you tell me, Jane,” asked Mr 
Eedclifle, w ho had listened with profoundest emo- 
tions to her statement — will you tell me whence 

you learnt sulSeient to convince you 

“Mr. Eedchffe— for by that name will I still 
call you,” interrupted Jane, a sudden reminiscence 
striking her — “ there is this night a human life to 
be saved— and he who shall he thus saved, will tell 
you all! My knowledge of everything is but >efc 
partial . the tale to which I listened remains un- 
flnished ” 

“ And this life that is to be saved P” said Mr. 
Eedcliffe, apprehending for a moment that the 
poor creature’s intellect was wandering again, 
and he gazed upon her anxiously to see if his 
alarming surmise was well founded. 

“ Ifo, no I” she exclaimed, penetrating what 
was passing in his mind, “my reason errs not 
again ! It is as I assure you. In that cottage 
dwells the sexton, who can tell you the tale oi 
this perished one’s hapless fate , and his life is in 
danger — for the miscieant who did the deed at 

Liverpool, is in the neighbourhood ^he is there 

“ What 1” ejaculated Eedclifle : “ Barnes— tho 
murderer of Pollard— the man who escaped from 
gaol-- — >> 


“ IIo is there !” responded Jane, pointing 
towaids the cottage; “ and he contemplates 
other Clime. I was determined to fiustrate it .— 
that very instant when I encountered you, was I 
about to repair to the village and invoke the aid of 
persons there to capture the murderer. I had been 
thinking for hours how I should best prevent the 
new crime and hand over the perpetrator of the 
old one to justice: for I feared— alas ! I feared 
that whatsoever I might say would be taken only 
as the ravings of a poor crazed creature 

“We will at once adopt measures'” ejaculated 
Eedclifle. “Come with me! Henceiorth you 

must not be a wandeier ! Come But hist of 

all one instant’s devotion liere!^* 

Thus speaking, he threw himself upon his knees 
by the side of the grave of the unnamed one • 
he bent over the turf— he coveiod his face with 
his hands— and Jane, who stood at a short dis- 
tance, could hear the convulsive sobs that came 
from his troubled breast. When he slowly aiose 
fiom his suppliant posture, bis countenance, as the 
moonlight fell upon it, was ghastly pale : but yet 
it was not convulsed — it now wore the expression 
of a deep, serene, resigned mournfulness. 

He and Jane, issuing from the churchyard, pro- 
ceeded together in the diiection of the village ; and 
while walking thither, Mr. Eedclifle asked, 
“ Wherefore clid you leave that asylum which X 
provided for you, and where the people, though m 
humble circumstances, were so kind and good to 
you ?” 

“ Have I not said, Mr. Eedclifle,” responded his 
companion, “ that I felt there was a mission to 
be fulfilled — and that by me it must be accom- 
plished ^ I knew that if I asked permission to 
leave that home whicli you provided for me, it 
would he refused , I therefore stole away, taking 
with me the contents of the purse you so gene- 
rously left me. And then, on becoming a wan- 
derer again, I procured for myself the mean 
apparel which became a wanderer’s condition ” 

“Enough, enough, Jane'” interrupted Mr. 
Eedclifle. “ I was wrong to question you on the 
subject • I should have comprehended how your 
unwearying devotion to the memory of your be- 
loved mibtiess would have thus rendeied you a 
wanderer until } ou had aseeitained her fate And I 
too have been a wandeier said Mr Eedclifle, — 
“a wandei.er for the same object — but latteily to 
seek for you likewise, since I learnt your sadden 
flight from the cottage near Liverpool. It was 
not accident— it was heaven itself that brought me 
to this secluded village, that I might meet with 
you, and through you learn the solution of that 
sad and long-endurmg mystery !” 

They now entered the village ; and the landlord 
of the little inn was astonished when he beheld his 
new'' guest returning m the company of that 
strange and gipsy-like woman. But Mr. Eed- 
chfle, vat oncG making him an imperative sign to 
ask no questions, said, “Let your wife take ohaige 
of this female, and surround her with all possible 
attentions. Let suitable apparel be provided for 
her — treat her as you would treat a guest who 
flourished a well-filled purse before your eyes— but 
beware how you or any one belonging to you ques- 
tion her impertinently '” 

The landlord bowed — and at once sumtnoned 
his wife, whom Jane aocumpanied with the docile 
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obedience of complete lucidity, as well as of a heart 
full of gratitude towards the author of this renewed 
kindness on her behalf. 

I^Tow,” said Mr. Eedcliffe, “ a word with you, 
landlord r’— and he beckoned the man into the 
parlour which he was occupying at tho inn. 

" Have you the courage to accompany me,’* he 
inq^uired, on a venture that will put one hundred 
pounds m your pocket ?” 

The landlord— who was a stout, powerfully built 
man, of about forty years of age— opened his eyes 
wide with astonishment ; and then said, “ A hun- 
dred pounds, sir ? I have courage to do anything 
for such a reward.’* 

“Then come with me,’* answered Eedcliffe. 
“ Procure a stout cord — ^breathe not a syllable to 
your wife— and the money will be yours. I will 
explain myself fully as we proceed.” 

But the landlord stood hesitating: he did not 
exactlv know whether to believe that it was all 
right and straightforward or whether it were some 
lawless adventure into which his guest sought to 
drag him. 

“ A felon has escaped from the hands of jus- 
tice,” said Mr. Eedcliffe quickly . “ the G-overn- 
ment has offered fifty pounds for his apprehension 
—the authorities of Liverpool a like sum— and all 
this reward shall be yours ! How will you accom- 
pany me ?” 

“Cheerfully, sir,” answered the landlord, his 
hesitation vanishing m a moment : “ and I beg 
your pardon — — ” 

“ Euough interrupted Mr. Eedcliffe- “Pro- 
cure the cord — conceal it about your person — and 
follow mo without delay. I shall walk slowly 
through the village in the direction of the church- 
yard.” 

“ But would it not be better, sir,** inquired the 
landlord, “ to take pistols with us ?” 

“I have them,” rejoined Mr. Eedcliffe: and 
unlocking a mahogany case, he produced a pair of 
small double barielled rifle pistols, which he at 
once secured about his person. 

He then issued forth irom the room j and leaving 
the inn, proceeded slowly along the street. In a 
few minutes he was joined by the landlord, who 
intimated that he had with him a cord which would 
effectually bind the miscreant’s limbs when he 
should be captured. He carried in his hand a 
stout staff or bludgeon : but Mr. Eedcliffe said to 
him, “We must take the man alive : it is not for 
us to anticipate the blow which justice has to 
deal.” 

“And if in self-defence?” said the landlord# 
“That is different,’* replied Mr. Eedcliffe. 

“ And pray who may this man be, sir ?’* 

“You have heard of the dreadful murder at 
Liverpool several months back— you know pro- 
bably that one of the assassins escaped—*’ 
“Whatl the notorious Barney the Barker?” 
ejaculated the landlord. 

“The very same,” returned Eedcliffe: “and 
doubtless you have seen him too. Enow you the 
assistant of your sexton here ?” 

“Well,” exclaimed the landlord, stopping sud- 
denly short, “if I didn’t always say that the fel- 
low had the most hang-dog countenance——” 
“Come quick'” exclaimed Eedcliffe; “or an- 
other murder may be committed ere our object be 
accomplished.” 


They walked on together ; and on coming within 
view of the old sexton’s cottage, they perceived a 
light glimmenng through one of the ground-floor 
windows. At that very instant the form ot a man 
passed in front of that window, obscuring the light 
for a moment: and Eedcliffe again said, “Come 
quick r* 

The cottage stood in the midst of a little garden, 
separated by a low paling from the lane by which 
it was approached: the shed occupied by the 
Barker was in a yard at the back. The lane it- 
self was bounded by a hedge, which ceased at the 
commencement of the paling and there, within 
the shade of that hedge, Mr. Eedcliffe and the 
landlord paused to reconnoitre the premises. Some 
one was knocking at the door with his knuckles : 
they had no doubt it was the same person whom 
they had seen pass by the window — they suspected 
it might be the Burker — but they could not be 
sure, for there was a little portico formed with 
trellis-work and covered with jasmine, in the deep 
shade of which stood the person who was thus 
knocking at the cottage door. 

The Barker however it was ; and we will for the 
present follow him and his proceedings. His coat 
was buttoned around him j and beneath it he had 
a crowbar concealed. The fellow had thought to 
do his murderous woik thus early in the night— 
for it was little more than half-past ten — in oider 
that he might have many hours in which to place 
a considerable distance between himself and Wood- 
bridge ere the foul deed should be discovered. As 
for Crazy J ane — if he found her not wandering in 
the neighbourhood after the accomplishment of tho 
crime which he meditated, he would abandon his 
projects in respect to herself altogether, rather 
than waste valuable time and run additional risk 
by searching after her. 

Barney the Burker knocked, as we have said, at 
Jonathan Carnabie’s door. The old man was 
reading in his little parlour when the summons 
reached his ear ; and taking up the light, he pro- 
ceeded as far as the door— which he did not how- 
ever open. 

“Who is it ?” he asked from within. 

“It’s me sir,” replied the Burker; and his voice 
was heard by Mr. Eedcliffe and the landlord— 
the latter of whom immediately recognising it (for 
he had on one occasion spoken to the man) inti- 
mated the same in a low hurried whisper to Mr. 
Eedcliffe. 

“ Come,” said this gentleman, also in a whisper- 
ing tone, “ let us creep stealthily along the paling 
> —for he knew that if the fellow’s suspicions were 
excited, he would at once turn and fly. 

“And what do you want?” asked Jonathan 
Carnabie from within, 

“ There’s a message just come down from the 
willage,” responded the Burker ; “ and the boy 
which brought it is a-vaitiug here to speak to you 
his-self.” 

“And how came you up at this hour?” inquired 
Jonathan, still without opening the door: not that 
the old man had any reason to suspect a sinister 
motive on the part of his assistant— but his long 
habit of self-seclusion, and perhaps the little cir- 
cumstance that he really did possess a small hoard 
of gold, had rendered him particularly cautious. 

“ I didn’t feel inclined to sleep,” answered the 
Burker ; “ so I took a walk through the church- 



yard to make sure tliere was no body snatckors ; i 
and as I was a>commg back, I met tbis beie little ! 
boy." ^ I 

“ All right !” answered Carnabie ; and the door 
opening, the old man was discerned, carrying a 
candle in his hand. 

The Buiker at once pushed himself m* then 
theie was a rush of footsteps immediately after 
him — the crow-bar dropped from, beneath the coat 
which the miscieant, thus suddenly startled, had 
unbuttoned in readiness , and in the twinkling of 
an eye a pistol was levelled at his head, while in 
his ear resounded the terrible words, “ Surrender, 
fT you aie a dead man 1” 

It was Mr. Bedcliffe who had seijaed upon him 
with one hand, while with the other he presented 
the weapon. The landlord — who was either con- 
fused by the suddenness of the whole proceeding, 
or else whose -vaunted courage became paralysed in 
a moment at the sight of the ferocious countenance 
Ifo. 55.— :fotcjeth sekies. 


of the Bulker— fumbled to produce the cord from 
beneath his garments: but though close at his 
leader’s heels, he did not render prompt succour m 
securing the villain. 'VYith one terrific how of 
rage the Barker burst from Mr. Redcliffe’s grasp, 
at the same time dashing from hie '>and the pistol 
— which instantaneously exploded, without how- 
ever accomplishing any mischief. The dilatory or 
dastard landlord was dashed violently to the 
ground, as the Barker sped past with the fury and 
power of a mad bull. 

“ Stop— or I fire 1 I have another pistol 1" ejacu- 
lated Bedcliffe, who had not been hurled down, hut 
merely thrust violently against the door-post. 

The Barker made no response— nor did he obey 
the threatening mandate,* but on he rushed with a 
speed that was almost incredible. Mr. Bedcliffe 
pursued him, calling the landlord to join likewise 
in the chase. Without waiting to see whether he 
"were obeyed, Mr. Bedcliffe darted forward, at the 
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same time drawing forth hia remaining weapon, 
which he did not however immediately use But 
finding that the assassin, goaded by his desperate 
circumstances, was fleeing more quickly than he 
was enabled to follow, he discharged one of the 
bullets of the double-barreled pi&tol, with the aim 
and intent of wounding the ruffian in the leg The 
ball missed,* and on sped Barney. The second 
bullet was sent flying after him: this likewise 
failed. But all of a sudden the river revealed 
itself in its quicksilver brightness to Mr. il^cljffe's | 
view. He heard footsteps behind him— a glance 
thrown over his shoulder, showed him that the 
landlord was following— and he exclaimed, Quick, 
quick ' he is in our power f ’ 

But the next momoiit the Barker plunged into 
the river. His dark form was seen for a moment 
stiugghng amidst the eddies which his leap had 
thus created,* and then it disappeared from the 
view A very little lower down, a row of trees 
skirted each bank, ovei hanging the river so far as 
to shut out the clear starlight, and thus throw 
all that portion of the stream ior a couple of 
hundred yards into the deepest, blackest gloom. 
Eedcllfle and the landlord burned along the bank, 
straining their eyes to peep through the dense 
foliage and catch a glimpse if possible of the 
waters beneath— but ail in vain. Heither heard 
I they any sound like that of a struggling or bat- 
tling foim in those wateis, and amidst that depth 
of gloom, they ran to and fro along the bank 
within and beyond the range of the ticesj — Eed- 
cliffe being ready at the fiisfc appearance of the 
Barker to fprmg in. and grapple with him. But 
no farthei? waa discovered of the nmrdejrer. 

GHAHTEE LXXXVt 

THE EOtTB STBEHS. 

The scene changes to the sumptuous establish- 
ment of Madame Angelique in London ; and we 
must again introduce our readeriS to the sapart* 
meat which ootomunieated by means of the 
mirror-eontrived door with the frenchman’s 
house adjoining. 

In this room we shall find four beautiful girls, 
as on the first occasion ivhen the reader was ini- 
tiated in the mysteiies of this temple of volup- 
tuousness : but of these present four, tioo were 
new import^itions to the Eiench woman’s house of 
fashionable infamy. Armantine, the French girl, 
was still there Linda, the Grerman girl, was like- 
wise still an inmate of the same place — the other 
two have yet to be described. All four were ex- 
quisitely dressed in evening toilet • their charms 
were displayed— we can scarcely say to the utmost 
advantage, for this implies a consistency with 
that modesty without which beauty loses half its 
iasdnation j but those lovely contours of bust were 
exposed in a manner that left but little more to 
be revealed. And as if too by that which was 
originally a study, but which had now become a 
habit, the attitudes of those four girls were full of 
a voluptuous abandonment : so that if they had 
I been sitting to an artist who sought to depict four 
I different personifications of luxurious sensuous- 
I ness, they could not possibly have chosen better 


positions — nor could better models have been se- 
lected. 

Tot there was nothing of the absolute grossness 
of the ordinary houses of infamy, nor of the man- 
ner of their inmates, discernible m that room nor 
on the part of those four young women. The 
furniture was all sumptuous — luxurious too, 
even to the carrying-out of oriental ideas of such 
luxury . but no immodest pictures woie sus- 
pended to the walla — it might have been a room 
in any palatial mansion the respectability of 
which was above the breath of scandal. Besides, 
there was an elegance of taste and an air of re- 
finement presiding over the entire appointments 
of the room, while the sideboaid was covered with 
the choicest wines and the most delicate confec- 
tionary, as well as a variety of fruits— but there 
was no eager rushing on the part of the young 
females to this sideboard ; and the tempting re- 
freshments remained there comparatively un- 
heeded,- — thus evidencing that the inmates of the 
room, were accustomed to these and all other 
luxuries. 

Then, as for the attitudes of the girls them- 
selves, it IS true that, as we have already said, they 
were leplete with a voluptuous abandonment, and 
the charms of those lovely creatures wore most 
meretriciously displayed. Still, even here there 
was a gloss of refinement over all— an elegant 
polish which showed that they had all been ladies 
once, m the common acceptance of the term, what- 
ever name they merited now. The good-breeding 
which from their infancy was their’s, was dis- 
cernible in their manners : there was nothing im- 
proper in their discourse— ^or had their looks the 
I bold hardihood of a gross and vulgar harlotry. 
For a scene of iniquity, it was certainly one ot the 
most fascinating tliafc could possibly be presented 
to the view; and certainly the best composed and 
the best appointed in all its details within the 
limits of the modern Babylon. But then Ma lame 
Angelique had ever taken great pride in what she 
was presumpuous enough to style the “ respecta- 
bility of her establishment ; and as she treated 
the young women like ladies, and enforced the 
same demeanour on the part of the female do- 
mestics towards them, they on their own part had 
a certain pride in mamtaming a suitable decorum 
of conversation and manners amongst themselves. 

We will now go a little more into detail. Linda, 
the German girl, was reclining upon an Ottoman, 
negligently toying with her fair tresses, — her naked 
arms and almost completely bared bosom exhibiting 
the stainless white of a lovely complexion. There 
was an unspeakable iangonr about her entire form ; 
and her sensuous abandonment of attitude was 
displayed with all its most ravishxngly dangerous 
characteristics, Armantine, the French girl— with 
her dark glossy hair arranged in bands, and she 
herself perhaps the least meretriciously attired of 
the whole four — looking, too, more sweetly and 
pensively lovely, though lovelier as to actual 
charms she was not, tor it were impossible to 
award the palm to any one in particular, — Arman- 
tine, we say, was placed in a settee near the Ger- 
man girl, with whom she principally conversed. 

In a large cushioned chair, languishingly re- 
clined the third of these syrens, — a full-grown 
beauty, though still quite youthful, and with all 
the freshness of youth blooming upon her rich 
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luxuriant cbarms. There was an air of sensuous 
indolence about this girl which was different from 
that of the German : it was the waking dreaminess 
of a luxurious temperament that appeared to be 
softly abandoning itself to Toluptuous reveries. 
She was a native of England, and had only re- 
cently passed from the keeping of a nobleman, — 
who first seduced her from a genteel and happy 
home, — into Madame Angelique’s fashionable tem- 
ple of infamy. But no remorse had she on account 
of the home she had left — or at least, if such a 
feeling were really in her bosom, sbo displayed it 
not : for blended with that air of sensuous lassi- 
tude — an air which might be described as luxurious 
wantonness at rest — was an expression of listless, 
placid contentment. She had light hair and blue 
eyes milk and roses combined to form ber com- 
plexion : she had full moist luscious lips — beautiful 
teeth — and a form which without being exuberant 
to fatness, was full, fiesby, but of perfectly sym- 
metrical proportions. She answered to the Chris- 
tian name of Marion. 

Upon the back of the chair in which Marion 
thus negligently reclined— -or rather, in which she 
reposed— leant a tall slender girl, of sylphid shape, 
and with such exquisite elegance and grace in all 
her attitudes and movements, that in the days of 
her virtue she must have been a veritable star in 
the midst of the brightest galaxy that ever thronged 
in a ball-room. She had brown hair, leraaikably 
luxuriant in its mass of silken softness, and with 
a rich natural gloss upon it Her features were 
perfectly faultless . her age did not exceed seven- 
teen : she also -was an English girl— and she bore 
the beautiful name of Eglantine. Alas, that one 
endowed with such loveliness of form and with such 
mental accomplishments as she possessed — bearing 
too a name so sweet to bo murmured by the lips 
of pure, chaste, and honourable love— alas, that she 
should have fallen from virtue’s pinnacle and sunk 
into this degradation, gilded though it were * 

Linda, Armantine, Marion, and Eglantine were 
togethei in their sumptuous apaitment, between 
nine and ten o’clock in the evening; and they 
vere conversing on various topics, 3ust as four 
ladies might do in their own drawing-room. Pre- 
sently the mirror-contrived door opened : the four 
syrens turned their eyes slowly to see who was 
about to enter, — when an individual who was a 
sti anger to them all, made his appearance. He 
was flashily dressed, but had a vulgar look ; and as 
he took off his hat, he made a most ridiculous at- 
tempt at a bow to the young women; so that Ar- 
mantine and Eglantine could not help laughing — 
while Linda and Marion so far exerted themselves 
in their luxurious indolence as to sit up and survey 
him with more attention, 

“ Good evening, ladies,” said this individual, 
closing the miiror-door behind him, and advancing 
with an impudent leering smirk towards those 
whom he thus addressed. "Don’t be alarmed. 
Perhaps you know me by name— and perhaps you 
don’t. So if the old lady ” — thus irreverently, as 
the girls thought, alluding to Madame Angelique— 
“hasn’t done me the honour of mentioning me to 
you before, I may as well announce myself as Mr. 
Isaac Shadbolt. Honest Ike, as my friends Sir 
Pichard Mayne and Colonel Eowan call me I” 

“ Why, I do believe,” whispered Marion to her 
companions, “ he alludes to the Commissioners of 


Police. When I lived with Lord Beltingc, I fie* 
quently heard those names mentioned ” 

“Well, yes, Miss,” said Mr. Sbadbolt, whose 
ears were uncommonly keen, and who had caught 
a portion of that whisper, — “the gentlemen are 
the Commissioners of Police; and I have the 
honour to servo under them. B‘ot one of your 
common vulgar policemen, you know— but a sort 
ot subaltern — what an Ensign or Lieutenant is m 
a regiment in comparison with the Colonel.” 

It was tolerably easy to perceive that Mr Sbad- 
bolt had been drinking — ^not merely because his 
countenance was flashed, his speech was rather 
thick, and his gait a trifle unsteady— but likewise 
because the hitherto delicately perfumed atmo- 
sphere of the apartment had become impregnated, 
on this individual’s entrance, with an odour of 
rum, as if he had dropped into two or three wine- 
vaults in his way, previous to making the present 
call. 

“ And pray what do you want, sir P” inquired 
Marion, now abandoning her voluptuous indolence 
as much as it was in her sensuously languishing 
nature to throw it off; — “what do you want r” 
she repeated . for having recently come from be- 
neath aristocratic protection, she was the first to 
resent the vulgar intrusion. 

“Did you ask me. Miss, what I would take to 
drink?” said Mr. Sbadbolt, with police-court case 
and station-house familiarity. “ £ have got a de^ 
techm eye for whatever’s good: trust honest Ike 
Sbadbolt for — and then he burst out into 

a loud guffaw at the witticism borrowed from liis 
professional avocations, but the humour of which 
was lost to the young ladies, who were now all 
four full of indignation, surprise, and disgust. 

Mr. Shadbolt however, nothing abashed, ad- 
vanced towards the sideboard, and deliberately 
filled a tumbler with claret — for it was the habit 
of this exceedingly independent gentleman scorn- 
faliy to eschew small glasses: and having slowly 
poured the somewhat copious hbabion down his 
throat, he gave a long sigh of pleasure. Then, 
having thus refreshed himself internally, he relieved 
his amatory feelings by nodding with a familiar 
leer at Marion — blowing a kiss from the tips of 
his fingers to Linda— smu king at Armantine— and 
extending his arms invitingly towards Eglantine. 
The young ladies, however, relished these panto- 
mimic displays as little as might be ; and they ex- 
changed amongst themselves fresh looks of indig- 
nation and disgust. Mr. Shadbolt only laughed; 
and now with a huge slice of cake in one hand, 
and a quarter of a pine-apple in the other, he 
leant against the 'side-board, feeding deliberately 
and still bestowing his glances of tender fami- 
liarity on the four houris. 

“This is too disgusting said Marion. * Eglan- 
tine dear, you are nearest— ring the bell hard I 

hard !” 

“Do if you like,” said Mr. Shadbolt : “but de- 
pend upon it the old dowager” — thus again irreve- 
rently alluding to Madame Angelique — “ will give 
me a most welcome reception. Why, Lord love 
you all, you sweet creatures ! how do you think I 
could be here in any possible way unless I was one 
of the privileged? And where is not honest 
Ike Shadbolt welcome, I should just like for to 
know ?” 

Miss Eglantine,— thinking there must be more 
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or less truth in the man’s words, having the term 
“ police” still ringing ominously in her ear, and 
afraid of angering one who made himself as com- 
pletely at home as if he had a conscious right to 
do so, — forbore from pulling the bellj and whis- 
pered to Marion, “ Had we not better see what he 
really wants ? Perhaps he will explain himself ? 
M. Bertin would scarcely have let him up unless 
he had full authority from madame.” 

"Come, sir,” said Marion, authoiitatively, "ex- 
plain.” 

"An explanation of my conduct is quickly 
given, my dears,” said Mr. Shadbolt; " and all the 
quicker too, since I see that with regular female 
curiosity you are all four burning to know what 
brings your humble servant and ever faithful ad- 
mirer to this here saloon. There are several 
reasons. In the first place, I knew very well I 
should have the pleasure — or at least stand the j 
chance, of meeting some of the sweetest young | 
creatures in all England. In the second place, I 
knew that the claret was super-excellent and the 
port stunning. In the third place, I had an eye 
to the cake and fruit. And in the fourth place, 
my dears, I have a little private business of a very 
particular character with the amiable old dowager.” 

The girls could scarcely repress a smile at the 
consummate impudence — the cool free-and-easy 
independence of Mr, Isaac Shadbolt ; and even the 
proud Marion suffered her moist red lips to part 
sufficiently to reveal the brilliancy of her teeth. 
Mr. Shadbolt continued to leer familiarly at the 
syrens, while he demolished the cake and the pine- 
apple; and then he helped himself to another 
tumbler full of wine. 

"And now,” he said, "that I’ve refreshed my- 
self a bit, I should take it as civil if either of you 
young ladies would just show me where I shall 
find the old dowager.” 

“We will ring for a servant,” said Eglantine, 
now once more extending her snowy, beautifully 
modelled arm towards the bell-pull. 

" Stop, my dear exclaimed Mr. Shadbolt • " it 
is not worth while to trouble the slaveys — it would 
only throw the old lady into a flutter if we were 
to use so much ceremony, because she knows who 
I am. Just take the trouble to show me the way 
yourself; and if we do happen to pass through a 

dark passage together, I won’t snatch a kiss 

Oh, no ! not I indeed 1” — and then Mr. Shadbolt 
was lost for the next half-mmute in a series of 
nods, winks, and amatory leers. 

Eglantine consulted Marion with a glance ; and 
the latter said in a loud haughty tone, “ This scene 
must positively end, my dear. Eing the bell, and ^ 
have done with it.” 

^ "Perhaps I had better not,” whispered Eglan- i 
tine : " it might only annoy and frighten madame, 
as this man has already intimated ‘’’—then hasten- I 
iog towards Shadbolt, she said, " Come-— follow < 
mo.” ; 

The detective-officer, bowing after his own free- 1 
and-easy fashion to the other three young ladies, i 
accompanied Miss Eglantine,— who conducted him i 
to Madame Angehque’s boudoir, taking very good i 
care hov^ever to keep sufficiently in advance so as i 
to avoid any practical familiarity which Mr. Shad- i 
holt might in his amatory playfulness think fit to { 
exhibit. Madame Angehque was alone in her \ 
luxuriously furnished room: the detective-officer 


i was introduced thither ; and Eglantine flitted back 
1 to the saloon, to communicate to her companions 
. how startled and dismayed the mistress of the 
) establishment looked when Mr. Shadbolt eutorei 
. the boudoir. 

s And such indeed was the case. A cold tremor 
* swept through the form of the Erenchwmman, 
i whose conscience for some time past had been so 
uneasy, and who constantly experienced a sensa- 
- tion as if some fearful calamity would suddenly 
explode storm-like upon her head. The detective 
’ bowed with the air ot one who had no necessity to 
await a welcome greeting, but who felt that he 
exeicised an influence, or indeed an authority, 
which would ensure him a most civil reception, no 
matter what the real feeling of the mistress of the 
house might be. 

" Sit down, Mr. Shadbolt — pray be seated,” said 
Madame Angehque, as soon as she had sufficiently 
recovered from the first shock of terror to be 
enabled to give utterance to a word : but still her 
limbs were all trembling, and her voice was full of 
a nervous trepidation. “ I thought — I thought — 
that is, you led me to believe— that— that it would 
be a long, long time ” 

" Before you saw my beautiful visage again p” 
added Mi. Shadbolt, with his wonted flippancy. 
"Well, I believe, ma’am,” he continued, as he 
leisurely smoothed down .the ruffled nap of his 
hat with his coat*sleeve, " I did intimate something 
of the sort ” 

" Yes— and you know,” interjected Madame 
Angehque, eagerly, “ I was to give you a hundred 

a-year — and I am sure, Mr. Shadbolt But 

perhaps you have got had news? perhaps some- 
thing else has turned up 

"Well, ma’am, I am sorry to say that such is 
tie case,” rejoined the officei. "There isn’t a more 
delicate-minded man in all the woild than honest 
Ike Shadbolt — or one who has moie regard for a 
lady’s feelings I am as tender as a chicken in 

that respect But there’s persons higher in 

authority than even Ike Shadbolt.” 

"I understand!” said Madame Angelique, vith 
a shudder : " you mean the Commissioners of 
Police ?” 

"Well, ma’am, I did just allude to those gen- 
tlemen,” answered the detective. "I^ow, the long 
and short of the matter is, they have received an- 
other intimation about your house-—-—” 

“Oh, Mr. Shadbolt!” cried the Frenchwoman, 
wringing her hands in despair ; “ I offered to wail 
up the unfortunate door — or to give up my busi- 
^ ness in respect to the young ladies, and attend 

only to the millinery or even But you told 

me so positively that I need do nothing of the 
sort!” 

" And I only told you ma’am,” interrupted 
Shadbolt, " what I thought at the time. But cir- 
cumstances may alter — and they have altered. 
Immediately after my former visit, I reported to 
the Commissioners that you had faithlully pro- 
mised to do all you have just been saying ; and 
they appeared satisfied. I thought that it would 
all end pleasantly — that they would, leave the 
matter in my hands — and that as long as I made 
no additional report, they would take it for 
granted I was keeping a look-out on you, and you 
were doing all that was necessary. But behold 
you I this afternoon I was summoned to Scotland 
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Yard— tbat’s the office of the Commissioners, you. 
tnow — and was desired to see how yon were get- 
ting on, but without holding the slightest com- 
munication with you. iNow, don’t flurry your- 
self, ma’am you’ll see I’m acting a friendly 

part towards you: but the truth is, the Commis- 
sioners have been in private communication with 
the parochial authorities— and— and — these autho- 
rities are going to— to— prosecute you. So I’m 
come to get evidence 

A half-stifled shriek came from the lips of the 
wretched Frenchwoman j and as she fell back m 
her chair as if she were about to go off in a fit, 
Mr. Shadbolt very considerately filled a glass with 
wine and held it to her lips : but as she only shook 
her head impatiently, and waved him off, he drank 
it himself,— coolly observing “ that it was a pity 
it should be wasted.” 

“ What, in the name of heaven, am I to do ?” 
cried Madame Angelique, wringing her hands. 
‘‘ Do advise me, Mr. Shadbolt I You will find I 
shall be grateful ! What am I to do ? Shall I 
send off the young ladies at once ? shall I shut up 
the house ? I have already thought of all this — 
but ” 

^^Look here, ma’am,” said the officer; "be calm 
tod cool — we will discuss the matter quietly and 
comfortably— and I dare say you can get out of 
the business pleasantly enough m the long run.” 

"Ah I” said Madame Angelique, with a long 
sigh of relief: "I thought you would not leave 
me to be sent to prison to be ruined 

" 'Not a bit of it 1” ejaculated Shadbolt. 
" Answer me a question or two. I suppose you 
are pretty warm — I mean you have got plenty of 
money ? and if you was to cut this business you 
wouldn’t quite have to go into the work-house ? 
Come, ma’am — tell the truth,” added the officer,* 
seeing that she hesitated how to reply : " tell the 
truth, I say, if you want the advice of honest Ike 
Shadbolt.” 

" Well, then,” responded the Frenchwoman, 
"I certainly could retire from business with a 
tolerable competency if I chose and indeed I had 
some thoughts of doing so after your previous 
visit. Only ” 

" Only what ?” inquired Shadbolt. 

"Only I fancied,” added Madame Angelique, 
" that I was the object of such bitter persecution 
on the part of that lady at Bayswater whom you 
and I spoke about, that she would pursue me 
wherever I went— and that it therefore little mat- 
tered where I might be or what I did — ^for that it 

would always come to the same thing 1 mean 

that I should ever have to stand on the defensive 
against her.” 

While Madame Angelique was thus speaking, 
Shadbolt passed his hand slowly across his forehead ' 
with the air of one who was reflecting in a sort of i 
half-bewilderment, and who was striving to collect i 
his ideas. 

" What lady at Bayswater ?” he at length said. ; 

““ Did you not tell me the last time you were 
here,” inquired Madame Angelique quickly, " that 
the information was given to the Commissioners 
by an Indian lady*—-—’’ , 

" If I did then, I was drunk,” interrupted Shad- 
bolt. "Ah! by the bye, I recollect now, that 
you pressed me upon the point. You had got 
some crotchet in your head ; and perhaps I thought 


it best at the time to leave you in the dark— 
more likely still, I was really in total ignorance 
myself ” 

"Then it is not the Lady Indora who is 
persecuting me?” exclaimed the Frenchwoman 
eagerly. 

"I don’t believe the lady you speak of has any- 
thing to do in the business,” interjected Shadbolt. 
"The truth is, a lawyer in Bedford Eow, Holborn 
— one Coleman by name— but who has a private 
house in this parish, is at the bottom of the whole 
affair; and fiom all I can learn, he has addressed 
the Commissioners most seriously on the subject 
Indeed, there’s no use disguising the fact — he says 
he IS employed for a wealthy client of his who also 
lives in the parish, but who chooses to keep in the 
back-ground.” 

“Mr. Coleman, a solicitor?” said Madame 
Angelique, musing reflectively : " I never heard 
of him. ]But then it is true gentlemen often come 
to my house under feigned names ” ' i 

"And gather a great many particulars,” added ii 
Mr. Shadbolt significantly. "ISTow, you see, 
ma’am, I am dealing candidly with you The 
truth is, the Commissioners know that you are not 
very particular how you entice young girls aw'ay 
from their homes, or even have them carried off 
by force. They also know that a certain Lettico 
Eodney who was tried at Liverpool, belonged to 
your establishment 

"G-ood heavens!” ejaculated Madame An- 
gelique. 

"They know too,” continued Shadbolt, "that at 
the time when she got into all her troubles, sbe 
was going to Ireland on your business — to wheedle 
back a certain Eveleen O’Brien ” 

" Then Letfcice must have betrayed everything !” 
cried the Frenchwoman bitterly. 

" I can’t say who betrayed it,” proceeded Shad- 
bolt : " all I know is, that this is the information 
given to the Commissioners by Mr. Coleman the ^ 
lawyer. But there’s more still to come. It is 
known you have agents in different parts of the 
country to look out lor young girls and pick them 
up for your customers who may themselves reside 
in the country. ISTow, what was that affair about 
a certain Isabella Vincent, who was carried off 
from a farm-house somewhere in Kent, down to 
Eamsgate ?” 

" Heavens ! what, is this known too ?” cried the 
Frenchwoman. “Well, it was certainly done by 
agents of mine 

" Well, then, you see that it is known,” pro- 
ceeded Shadbolt. "And then there’s something 
else too. Ah ! and now I know why you talk of a 
lady at Bayswater ! Did you not have some young 
person— a Miss Ashton, I think— carried oft from 
a villa down m that neighbourhood ?— and she was 
rescued by a young nobleman ” 

"All this IS true!” exclaimed Madame An- 
gelique : and then in a musing manner she added, 

" But if the Lady Indora gave the informat on 
about Christina Ashton, how could she possibly 
know all the other circumstances ?” 

" You may be quite satisfied,” answered Shad- 
bolt, " that this Indian lady of whom you are 
talking has nothing to do with the business: so it 
is no use running your head any longer againss 
that post, I tell you that it all comes iroip. Cole- 
man the lawyer, who is acting for a rich client be- i 
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limd the scenes. Well, you see, ma’am, these cir* 
cumstances I have been mentioning— and others 
that are known to the Commissioners — haye made 
the matter serious enough. Your enemies are too 
powerful — and they will break up your establish- 
ment for you, if you don’t break it up for yourself. 
You say you are pretty warm : why not retire at 
once ? Go to France.” 

Madame Angehq[ue looked bewildered j and in 
the confusion of her thoughts she was led to con- 
fess that on account of certain incidents with 
regaid do the decoying of young women from 
France, Belgium, and some of the German States, 
it would be very inconvenient, or even perilous, 
for her to set foot ou the Continent at all. 

“ Well then, remain in England,” ejaculated 
Mr. Shadbolt “Now I will show you how the 
matter stands. There is to be a prosecution, if 
my report shows that there is evidence to support 
it. Of course the Commissioners think that I 
come here only as a spy, and not to give you any 
private advice. They imagine that whatever I 
told them after my first visit here, was only 
gleaned in the course of conversation — and not on 
account of any private understanding betwixt you 
and me. They believe they can rciy upon me : 
and so they have sent me here again on this pre- 
sent occasion. Now, I need not make my repoit 
for a day or two — I can pretend that I had other 
bnsiness— or that I could not obtain admission. 
To-morrow therefore you can dismiss the 
girls ” 

“And give up the establishment I” added 
Madame Angeliq[ue, in a decided tone • for her 
mind was now relieved in more ways than one, 
and she was enabled to breathe more freely than | 
she had done j^or some time past. 

“Why break up the millinery part of the estab- 
lishment P” inquired Shadbolt. “ I did not mean 
that.” 

“ The millinery branch,” responded the French- 
woman, “is nothing in comparison with the other. 
Though I have plenty of custom, yet what with 
long credit, and some of the highest families never 
thinking of paying at all— what with the expenses 

too Besides, Mr. Shadbolt,” added the milliner, 

in a tone of confidence, “ half my lady-customers i 
would leave me the moment this house ceased to 
be one of accommodation. So it is decided! — I 
give up everything, and I retire on my means. 
As for the girls, I know where to place them at 
once — —And,” added the Frenchwoman to herself^ 
“ I can turn a last penny by each of them.” 

“Well then, retire exclaimed Mr. Shadbolt; 
“ and when you are out of business, I will show 
you how to make more money than ever you have 
done while m it.” 

“ You?” ejaculated Madame Angehgue. 

“Yes, I— even I, honest Ike Shadbolt I But 
no matter now ; you shall know all when the time 
comes. Go and settle down m some comfortable 
place — some pretty little villa on the outskirts — 
and make yourself as happy as the day is long. I 
shall come back here m the course of the week, 
and shall then report to the Commissioners that 
the establishment is broken up — that the girls are 
ail gone — and that the tailor next dloor has bricked 
up the means of commumcation between the two 
houses, li^o there will be an end of prosecutions 
and all other unpleasantness. And now, my dear 


madam, if you think all this advice of mine, and 
all the good I am going to do you, is worth any- 
thing ” 

“Oh, to be sure,” ejaculated Madame Angelique, 
who, though she comprehended all the selfishness 
of Shadbolt’s disposition, was nevertheless but 
too glad to secure his good offices. 

A liberal gratuity was therefore placed in his 
hand • and he took his departure, — the French- 
woman. not thinking it necessary to allow him to 
retrace his way through the saloon, bub ringing the 
bell for the liveried footman to show him. out by 
the front door of her own house. 

About ten minutes afterwards the Euke of 
Marchmont was announced. 


CHAPTEE XNXXVII. 

THE MIELINEE AHE THE HHKE. 

The Duke, whose countenance was pale and care- 
worn, and who by his looks had evidently suffered 
much of late, endeavoured to put on the smile of gra- 
cious affability as he entered the luxurious apart- 
ment where Madame Angehgue was seated, it oc- 
curred to him that she bowed “Somewhat more dis- 
tantly than was her wont — oi at least with an air of 
greater independance, if not actually commingled 
with coldness. He threw himself upon a seat— 
glanced at her for a moment, as if to assure himself 
whether there were really any itudiod change in 
her manner — and then he said, “Well, my able fi lend, 
assistant, and accomplice, have you thought of any 
fresh project ” 

“I have just decided, my lord,” responded Ma- 
dame Angehgue, “upon a most seiious and im- 
portant one.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the Duke eagerly. “And 
it is this that gives you such an air of mingled 
gravity and confidence P It is one, therefore, that 
will rid you— or perhaps I may say for ever 
from all fear of vindictive persecution at the hands 
of IndoraP’^ 

“ I no longer fear her persecutions, my lord,” 
rejoined the Frenchwoman : and her tone was now 
unmistakeably cold, while her manner was stiif- 

“ I do not understand you exclaimed the 
‘ Duke, not knowing what to think “ Has any- 
thing happened to Indora ? has anything been 
done P Have you in your astuteness devised sume- 
thing better than the aid of Sagoonah’s dagger or 
‘ a reptile from the Zoological Gardens ?” 

“ Heaven be thanked,” ciied the Frenchwoman, 

! “ that neither the steel blade nor the serpent did 
the work of death ’ My conscience is at least not 
burthened with that crime ” 

“Then what do you mean?” asked the noble- 
man, now completely bewildered, and alarmed 
likewise by whatsoever appeared strangely sinister 
in the otherwise incomprehensible look, tone, and 
manner of Madame Angehgue. “What is this 
project ou which you have decided ?” 

“To break up my establishment altogether--- 
retire into a pleasant little villa— and live in com- 
fort for the rest of my days, apart from all in- 
trigues and the perils thereof.” 

The Duke of Marchmont was astounded. As 
the reader is aware, he was in mortal dread of the 
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Princess Indora : he had the most cogent reasons 
for destroying her life, so that he might silence her 
lor ever; and here was the hitherto useful and 
willing agent of whom he had made a tool for the 
puipose of carrying out his fell design, — here she 
was, we say, suddenly slipping out of his hands ! 

“'You surely cannot be serious he at length 
faltered out: “you would not abandon a business 
■ — pardon me, an avocation — whieh is so lucra- 
tive 

“And which makes me the dupe of others’” 
rejoined Madame Angelique, with emphatic tone 
and significant look. 

“ What^ mean you ?” inquired Marchmont. 
“Your words seem pointed — and yet to one who 
has always been your friend 

“You have paid me, my lord, for the services 
which I have rendered,” answered Madame An- 
gelique; “and on that score we are quits. But 
you have endeavoured to lender me your instiu 
inent in the accomplishment of a deed from which 
I now recoil with horror, — jqs, and even with 
wonder that I could have ever contemplated it ’ 
With all the arts of sophistry you led me to be- 
lieve that I incurred the most terrific dangers at 
Indora’s hands-- — ” 

“And had you not the proof?” inquired the 
Duke, vainly endeavouring to conceal the bitter 
ves^ation and even the tenor which he experienced, 
‘‘'Bid not an agent of the police 

“Yes— 'he came, certainly ; but I was altogether 
mistaken as to the origin of his visit. In one 
word, my Lord Bake, the Lady Indora has nothing 
to do with this proceeding on the part of the Com- 
missioners of Police • it all emanates from some 
wealthy person in the hack-ground, who acts 
through the medium of his attorney, Mr. Cole- 
man.” 

“ Coleman — Coleman ?” said the Buke, thus re- 
peating the name in a musing tone, “Surely I 
have heard it before-— and somewhat recently too. 
Coleman ? Ah ’ I recollect ’ — it is that lawyer 
who has been advancing Army tage such considerable 
sums of money 

“ Bo you then know anything of this Mr. Cole- 
man, my loid?” inquired the Prenchwoman. “But 

it matters not- My mind is made up how to 

act. I am this evening more at ease than for a long 
time past I have been ; and never — never will I again 
suffer myself to be beguiled by the representations 
of one who was all the time endeavouring to serve 
his own purposes.” 

“ You allude to me,” ejaculated the Buke, as- 
suming an air of indignation } “ and you wrong | 
me ! I thought you in danger from that quar- 
ter 

“ Well, well, my lord, we will not dispute the 
point,” interrupted Madame Angelique : and then 
she ironically added, “ I have no doubt your Grrace 
will now congratulate me on having acquired the 
certainty that I am no longer in any peril from 
that quarter?” 

“Oh, of course!” exclaimed Marchmont , “if it 
really is so. But beware, my good friend, how 
you suffer yourself to be lulled into a false secu- 
rity. It is at such times that the blow falls 
heaviest ” 

“ Thank you, my lord,” interrupted the milliner, 
“ I am fully prepared to meet all contingencies of 
that sort. To-morrow I dismiss the girls— -or 


rather I find them protectors, as their kind and 
excellent friend who stands in the light of their 
mother ought to do.” 

Madame Angelique chuckled at her own dis- 
gusting levity— and the Buke for an instant bit 
his lip with vexation. He saw that the millmer 
was resolute in the plan she had pioclaimed he 
saw too how hopeless it was to attempt to enlist 
her services any farther in the prosecution of his 
designs j and he likewise felt how necessary it 
was to keep on friendly terms with her. A seal 
must be placed upon her lips in respect to all that 
had recently occurred ; and though for her own 
sake she would keep silent on those points, yet it 
by no means suit2d the Buke’s interests that she 
should speak disparagingly of him in any other 
sense. 

“Well, my dear madam,” he accordingly said, 
assuming his blandest tone and his most affable 
look, “I do indeed congratulate you on this change 
in your position — I am glad you have reason to 
feel so confident in respect to the Lady Indora. 
And now, as you are about to retire into private 
life, if there be anything I can do ” 

“Yes— there is something,” responded Madame 
Angelique. “ The four giils must be comfortably 
provided for : I mean to leave off business with a 
good character — and those charmers of mine must 
not go forth into the world to proclaim what I 
have been. So little has actually transpired m 
respect to the true character of this house, that the 
public in general will give me credit for being a 
respectable milliner who is retiring on a fortune 
legitimately obtained.” 

“To be sure, my dear madam'” ejaculated 
Marchmont 5 “you will keep your own counsel 
with respect to the past— you will provide for the 
girls, so as to seal their lips ; and those friends 
who have so long patronised your establishment— 
myself amongst the number — will of course do tho 
best to sustain your respectability by their good 
report.” 

“I expect nothing less at their hands,” an- 
swered Madame Angelique, “and I purpose to 
test the sincerity of the friendship of four of my 
principal patrons. To begin therefoie with your 
Grrace, I give you your choice of the four young 
ladies in the saloon.” 

“ Commend me to Eglantine I” exclaimed 
Marchmont, who at once saw the necessity of 
yielding to that which was in reality a command 
on the part of the Frenchwoman. “To-morrow 
I will take handsome apartments somewhere for 
Eglantine — I will let you know the address m the 
course of the day— and she can then remove thither.” 

“Eglantine must prove an exception from the 
choice,” answered Madame Angelique. “I had 
forgotten at the moment that I have a particular 
way of disposing of her. Either of the other 
three 

“It 13 impossible, my dear madam,” interrupted 
the Buke, “that I can take either Armantme or 
Linda, who have been so long beneath your roof, 
and who are so well known amongst all your 
patrons ! I should he laughed at — ridiculed ” 

“ Then why not Marion ?” demanded the 
Frenchwoman. “And now I bethink me, I can 
place Armantme and Linda equally as well as I 
can Eglantine. Therefore, my lord, it must be 
Marion,” 
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Bufc, my deal* Madame Angeliq^ue i” said tKe 
Duke, “in tbe first place I believe that Marion 
dislikes me— you remember I have complained to 
you of her refusal ’ 

“ Mere coyness on her part— or else artifice and 
stratagem to render herself all the more acceptable 
when she might choose to surrender,” 

“ But there is another reason !” exclaimed the 
Duke. 

“ Is this your friendship ?” cried Madame An- 
igelique, with a great show of indignation, and half 
starting from her seat. 

“ Do not be angry !— we were but discussing the 
point ” 

“ And it IS no longer open for discussion. Take 
Marion or not, as you think fit,” continued the 
Frenchwoman: “hut if you refuse, I shall know 
what value to set upon the friendship of your 
Grace.” 

Marchmont hit his lip almost till the blood 
came . Madame Angelique’s look was resolutely 
decisive ; and not daring to quarrel witji her, he 
affected to laugh, — saying, “Well, well, I suppose, 
like all ladies, you must have your own way! So let 
it be the particular beauty whom you have thus 
allotted to me.” 

“ Be it so : it is settled, mj lord,” replied 
Madame Angebque. “I have not the slightest 
doubt that Marion, who has been under the protec- 
tion of an Earl, will feel proud in the long run to 
own the tender friendship of a Duke.” 

There w'as a slight accent of sarcasm in the milli- 
ner’s tone * for she was avenging herself, as far as 
she thought fit, for the conduct of Marchmont in 
having duped her into becoming the instiument of 
his own designs, incomprehensible to tbe French. ! 
woman though they were, in respect to Indora. 
The Duke, comprehending Madame Angehque’s 
meaning, again bit hia lip with vexation: but 
bowing to conceal it, he issued from the room. 

On leaving the milliner’s house, the Duke of 
Marchmont walked slowly along the street, plunged 
in a deep and painful reverie. He had numerous 
sources of bitter vexation as well as of alarm ; and 
amongst the former the arrangement just made — 
or rather just enforced, in respect to Marion, was 
not the least. He knew that she had been tbe 
mistress of the Earl of Beltinge ; and he by no 
means relished the idea of taking up with that 
nobleman’s discarded paramour. The expense of 
keeping Marion entered not for a moment into his 
consideration : for he was wealthy enough to 
gratify any such fantasy if he had the inclination. 
But even in the sphere of vice and immorality, the 
haughty tone of aristociatic feeling prevails; and 
Marchmont winced at the idea that he, a Duke, 
should be compelled to take under his protection 
the cast-off mistress of an Earl, Were she the 
discarded .paramour of a King, a Prince, or even 
aEoyal Duke, it would have been different. Such 
was the sensitiveness of a man who hesitated not to 
make a familiar companion of a woman like 
Madame Angelique, the keeper of a fashionable 
house of infamy, — a man too who would have 
plunged himself into crime to rid his path of 
an enemy, like Indora, who, as ho had reason to 
believe, was by some means or another threatening 
his security. 

As the Duke of Marchmont was continuing hia 
way slowly, and in deep brooding thoughtfulness, 


along the street, he encountered some one who 
suddenly addressed him by name; — and looking 
up, he beheld the Hon. Wilson Stanhope. 

“ My lord, I greet you, ’ said that unprincipled 
individual, in a tone of familiarity. 

“Ah! so you have returned from Baris?” ob- 
served the Duke, somewhat coldly. 

“Yes — where I am sorry to say,” responded 
Stanhope, “f* fell in with persons who w'ere 
cleverer than myself; and the consequence is I am 
as completely cleared out as ever an unfortunate 
devil was. I was just thinking to whom I could 
apply for a little friendly succour, when behold ! 
fortune throws me in the way of your Grace.” 

“ Then your pocket, I presume, is empty P” said 
the Duke, speaking slowly and xn a musing man- 
ner : for he was revolving in his mind something 
that had just occurred to him. 

So empty,” rejoined Stanhope, “ that the in- 
troduction of such a thing as fifty guineas into 
that pocket of mine would be a veritable god-send. 
May I anticipate that for old acquaintance sake 

and you must remember, my lord, that if that 

affair with her Grace down at Oaklands ended in 
failure ” 

“ It was not your fault, I admit,” returned the 
Duke ; “ but you must also recollect that I gave you 
a liberal reward. Enough, however, on that point ! 

I think I can do something for you now. What 
would you say if I were to introduce you to- 
morrow to a handsome suite of apartments— a 
beautiful girl already installed there as the genius 
of the scene— and with an account opened at a 
banker’s in your name to the extent of five hun- 
dred pounds ?” 

“ I should say, my lord,” replied Stanhope, “ that 
it was a truly ducal manner in getting rid of a 
mistress of whom your Grace is tired— and that I 
am so overwhelmed by the favour I at once accept 
It.” 

“Then it is a bargain,” said Marchmont; “and 
here is an earnest thereotV* he added, slipping his 
purse into Stanhope’s hand. “Come to me to- i 

morrow evening But no! do not make your 

appearance in Belgrave Square Dine with me 

; at the Clarendon Hotel at seven o’clock— and after i 
our wine I will conduct you to the little paradise j 
where a houri’s arms will be open to receive 
you.” 

“ 1 shall be punctual, my lord,” answered Wil- 
! son Stanhope. “But one word! Is not this 
great favour which you are showing me, the pre- 
lude to something else ?” 

“What mean you?” inquired Marchmont : but 
the tone in which the question was put, convinced 
Stanhope that his surmise was correct, 

“ Let me speak frankly, my lord,” he said. “I 
asked for fi.fty pounds — and you proffer me five 
hundred. Is this really nothing more than a re- 
compense for taking your cast-off mistress ” 

“ On my soul, she is no mistress of mine !” in- 
terrupted the Duke. “ I have seen her — I have 
joked with, her— but never beyond such com- 
panionship has any familiarity been permitted by 

her. I have endeavoured But enough I vSul- 

fice it for you to know that she has been the mis- 
tress of Beltinge— that she is now at *Madame 
Angelique’s — and that to-morrow she will be lu 
handsome apartments, ready to receive you.” 

“ Good, my lord I” ejaculated Stanhope. “But ] 



still I think there is something that lies hevond all 
this. You require my services in another way •— 
and you are giving me the retaining fee ?’' 

“And if it be so?” said the Duke pointedly. 

I “ You will find me ready and willing as before. 
Only let me know at once, that I may shape my 
arrangements accordingly.” 

“ Then shape them,” answered the Duke, “ ac- 
cording to the impression you have received — and 
perhaps I may be more explicit to-morrowevening.” 

With these words Marchmont hastened away : 
bub scarcely had he entered the next street, when 
he beheld Mr. Armytage proceeding slowly a little 
way in front of him. The Duke immediately over- 
took him but ere he spoke a word, he caught a suffi- 
cient glimpse of his countenance to indicate that 
the speculator was occupied m no very agreeable 
reflections. 

“ I ai^fraid the world goes not weE with you, 
Travers ^ began the Duke. 

ISTO. 66.— POtTETH SEEIES. 


! “Travers^” echoed Armvtage, starting* “how 
imprudent you ai’e, my lord.” 

“I forgot,” said the Duke : “it was indeed im- 
prudent. But IS my surmise correct? does the 
world still go indifferently with you? I need 
however scarcely ask,” added his Grace, with a 
slight accent of vexation, “ for you did not keep 
faith with me, Armytage — though I plainly told 
you that it would inconvenience me seriously if 
you were to fail.” 

“And perhaps I have been inconvenienced still 
more’’ said Armytage gruffly. 

“ It was nob altogether well of you,” resumed 
the Duke, “ Upwards of five weeks have elapsed 
since you borrowed that last sum of twenty* five 
thousand pounds, with the assurance that in a i'ew 
days you would be enabled to return it, as by 
takmg up certam bills your credit would be good 
for fifty thousand. Was not that the way in 
which you put the matter to me ?” 
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daiesay ifc was, mv lord,” replied Armjtage, 
m a manner much less lespectful than he was wont 
to observe towards his patrician patron. 

“ I suppose that Mr. Coleman — the gentleman 
whom you mentioned— disappointed you pro- 
ceeded the Duke, adopting a more conciliatory 
tone than at first, " If it were so, there is certainly 
some excuse.” 

Armytage continued silent as he walked in seem- 
ing moodiness by the Duke of Marchmont’s side 
along the street. 

“Yes — there would be an excuse,” continued 
his G-race • “ and therefore I could make allow- 
ances for you. But who is this Mr. Cole- 
man ?” 

“ A solicitor. Your lordship knows it already,” i 
rejoined Armytage : “ I have told you so.” 

“And did he fly from bis word?” inquired the 
Duke. 

Again Armytage was silent— but only for a few 
instants , and then be said, “ To tell your Grace 
the truth, Mr. Coleman did not fly from his word . 

he advanced me the money yes, every farthing 

of it !” added Zoe’s father, as if with the bitterness 
of desperation. 

“ And you do not mean me to understand idiat 
you have lost it all ?” exclaimed Marchmont in 
dismay. “IThy, money appears to melt out of 
your pocket as quickly as in former times it was 
wont to pour into it — then, as the thought 
sLiuck his Grace, he said, “By heaven, Armytage, 
I am afraid that you gamble ?” 

“Yes— gamble as some the highest and 
wealthiest in the City of Bondon g^pible I” replied 
the speculator,—" not as you noblemen and gentle- 
men gamble at the West End in such places as 
these *” — and he glanced towards a flood of light 
streaming forth from the portals of a splendid 
club-house they were passing. 

“ AYu mean on the Stock Exchange said the 
Duke inquiringly. 

“I mean on the Stock Exchange,” replied 
Armytage curtly. 

They continued walking on together in silence 
for a tew minutes, — Armytage with his looks bent 
downward in moody reverie— the Duke of March- 
inont in anxious thought j for he was now sorry 
that he had addressed the speculator at all, inas- 
much as he feared lest the interview should end 
by the demand for another loan. 

“ And is that enormous sum of fifty thousand 
pounds,” he at length asked, — “ which you obtained 
from Mr, Coleman— is it all gone P” 

“Heaven forbid ejaculated Armytage, clutch- 
ing the Duke’s arm quickly and violently, and 
looking up into his face with a countenance which, 
as the nearest gas-lamp streamed upon it, appeared 
absolutely ghastly. “Surely that question of 
yours was not prophetic of evil ? Sfo, no — should 
be utterly, hopelessly ruined I ’ 

“ Then what, in the name of heaven, have you 
done ?” inquired the Duke : “and why are you in 
this dreadfully perturbed state of mmd ?” 

“Because I have ventured the whole of that 
sum upon a speculation which will either in one 
day — m one hour— I might almost say m one mo- 
ment — give me a fortune or on the other 

hand,” — he gulped for a moment, and then added 
gaspingly— “or beggar me I” 

“Kow mad! how foolish I” exclaimed Marehmont. 


“Yes — mad and foolish,” responded Aimytage, 
with, almost the petulance of letort, “it* it had 
been my own money with which I was speculating 
but it was not ' And therefore what had I to do 
but to make the best of it? It was neck-or- 
nothing— liehes once more or utter rum 

“And when will the result be known ?” inquired 
the Duke. 

“ Exactly one month hence,” replied Armytage. 

“One month? And wherefore are you so 
desponding and mistrustful now ?” 

“Because— because,” answered the speculator, 
“I have just been reading the evening paper — and 
the intelligence is unfavourable for the particular 
way in which my money is laid out. Nevertheless, 
things may take a turn! — to-morrow their aspect 
may be as favourable as to-day it is gloomy. But, 
Oh’ what a life to lead, py lord' — at one time 
exultant with hope— at another cast down into the 
vortex of despair — ^yesterday dreaming of count- 
less riches, to day recoiling m horror from the pre- 
sence of the grovelEng mendicant who ciawls past, 
with the hideous presentiment that his condition is 
a type of what mine may shortly be I” 

There was another pause for some minutes, 
dui mg which the Duke and tl o speculator con- 
tinued walking on together, and the silence was 
suddenly broken by the latter — who said in a milder 
and more respectful tone than he had hitherto 
adopted, “ I am afraid your Grace must think I 
spoke rudely, and even brutally just now : but such 
was .the state of my mind ” 

“Say no more upon the subject,” interrupted 
Maiclimont, yrho perhaps had his own reasons for 
not dcak-ng hardly with the speculator. “ I can 
make allowances for you. Your daughter— have 
you heard from ^or lately ?” 

“Ab, my daughter! and young Meredith!” 
ejaculated Armytage, with a renewal of the petu- 
lant bitterness of ins tone ; “ it is this that drives 
me mad’ I care not so much for myself-— ol!. 
though ?.t would be shocking enough fora man 
who has seen such wealth and raised himseit to 
such a position, to sink down into poverty ! Ah ! 
you know not all 

“Tell me everything, Armytage,” said the 
Duke : not that he experienced any veritable 
friendly, interest in the man’s aflaiis, but he v^ished 
to ascertain the precise position wherein he stood, 
so that he might thereby measure the amount of 
chance there was of any fresh appeals being made 
to his own purse. 

“Your Grace is probably aware,” replied Army- 
tage, “ that when Lord Octavian jMeredith married 
my daughter, I settled upon her the sum of sixty 
thousand pounds , and I further agreed to allow 
Meredith a thousand a year for his own pocket- 
money. Well, my lord, before Zoe went abroad, 
she executed a power of attorney, enabling me to 
manage her finances for her — so that Lord Octa- 
vian should be supplied with a sufiiciency to main- 
tain the establishmem; in the Begent’s Park, and 
I was to remit such sums as Zoe might require foe 
her own expenses.” 

“ And you do not mean me to understand,” said 
the Duke, in a deep tone of anxiety, “ that you 
have made away with your daughter’s money ?” 

A moan from the lips of the wretched A^ytage 
conveyed the response. Marehmont was "indeed 
profoundly shocked : for he was at once smitten 
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with the dicad that exactions far {greater than any such client in. the hack-ground at all. There 
tho&p previously made — gieat though those alieady are seveial of these lawyers who lay out their own 
were— would be sooner or later attempted m money at inteiest, pictending it is that of their 
lesppct to his own purse. clients. They do it to save their respectability 

“Yes— it IS but too true continued Armyfcage, and avoid the reputation of usurers. But as I 
in a scarcely audible voice The rascality of that was just now observing to your Grace, I cannot 
man Pieston was an ominous date for me ' Down exactly make out this Mr Coleman. He seemed 


to that peiiod eveiything had gone well: whatso- 
ever I touched seemed to turn into gold but since 
then everything has gone wrong — the money, as 
you just now expressed it, has melted away ten 
thousand times faster than ever it was previously 
made or got. Or perhaps I myself have speculated 
moie lecklessly — more desperately! And yet how 
could it be otherwise ? I sought to repair the ter- 

iible losses I sustained ” 

And your daughter’s money is all gone — ab- 
solutely gone P” inquired Mai’chmont, still incre- 
dulous in respect to so colossal an evil. 

« Yes— gone, gone !” responded Armytage : and 
again he groaned m bitterness. “ How your 
Grace can undei stand why I am so desponding at 
times, and wherefore 1 am haunted with such 
fearful apprehensions. If ruin overtakes me, it 
will not be ruin for myself alone— but rum for 

Zoe— rum for her husband ruin therefore for 

all three 

‘‘And do you really anticipate that this last 
speculation of your’s may turn out wTong ?” 

“ Again I say, heaven forbid ! But your Grace 
knows the terrible uncertainties of such ventures. 
Look you, my lord exclaimed Armytage, with a 
sudden access of fervid, almost wild joy. “If I 
succeed, this day month will behold me in pos- 
session of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds I 
With that sum I restoie Zoe’s fortune— I pay 
Coleman — I return your Grace the loan you so 

kindly advanced Oh, yes 1 fortune musi 

favour me ^it is impossible it can be other- 

wise !” 

“ And if it should happen to turn out contrary 
to your expectations,” said the Duke, — “ have you 
a very hard man to deal with in this Mr. Cole- 
man ?” 

“To tell your Grace the truth, I can scarcely 
understand him,” replied Armytage. “ It was not 
I who originally sought him out he came to seek 
me. It was very shortly after that first little em- 
barrassment of mine, which arose from Preston’s 
failure, you know — and when your Grace so gene- 
rously advanced me fifty thousand pounds in 
January last — Mr. Coleman one day called upon 
me. Apologizing for having introduced himself, 
he said that he had a wealthy client who wished 
to lay out his money at good interest, and as he 
knew that I had excellent opportunities of accom- 
modating the members of the aristocracy and 
fashionable gentlemen with loans, he had taken 
the liberty of waiting upon me for the purpose of 
ascertaining if I would thus use any money he 
might place in my hands. It was thus our con- 
nection commenced.” 

“ And who is this wealthy client of Mr. Cole- 
man’s asked the Duke, thinking it probable 
that he might be the same who was secretly 
urging the lawyer on to the prosecution of 
Madame Angelique. 

“I do not know,” replied Armytage: “I never 
fiaw“ hirn^never even heard his name mentioned. 
In my lord; X do not behevo that there is 


to force his money upon me as it were in the first 
instance; and aftei wards, when he found me 
punctual in my engagements with him, ho sud- 
denly appeared to place such unlimited confidence 

in me and though I do verily believe he must 

have had a suspicion, from one or two little cir- 
cumstances, that I was not so rich as I appeared 
‘ to be, yet he unhesitatingly kept his word, and 
let me have that last sum. of fifty thousand-—” 

“Best assured, Armytage,” interrupted the 
Duke of Marchmont, “ he suspected nothing of 
what you fancy — or he would nob have been quite 
so willing to give you his money. By the bye, 
did you ever hear him speak of being engaged in 
a prosecution against a certain house of fashion- 
able resort— you understand what I mean— a 
house of a certain description ” 

“ Ho, never,” responded Armytage. “ When I 
have been at his office, we have conversed on no- 
thing except the business which took me thither. 
And now, my lord, as I have leached the house 
where I have a call to make to-night ” 

“la it not rather late for a call, Armytage?” 
inquired the Duke with a smile. 

“It is a young gentleman, named Softly, be- 
longing to the Guards, and who will be of age m 
eight or ten months,” replied the linaocier, “ He 
wants to raise some money — he has sent for me — 
and I must therefore keep the time which best 
pleases himself. And now I bid your Grace good- 
night.” 

They separated accordingly , and as the Duke 
of Marchmont slowly took his way homeward, he 
revolved m his mind a certain plan which he had 
formed, and in furtherance of which he intended 
to enlist the aid of the Hon. Wilson Stanhope. 


CHAPTEK LXXXVIII. 

MADAME AKG-ELIQTJE’S THREE BIIiLETS. 

Immediately after breakfast on the following 
morning, Madame Angelique sate down at her 
writing-desk, and penned three notes, which she 
despatched to as many ditferent addresses. 

At about one in the afternoon an old nobleman, 
having passed through M. Bertiu’s house and 
entered that of the millmer by the mirror- 
contrived door, found his way to the elegantly ap- 
pointed boudoir, where Madame Angelique was 
waiting to receive him. He was verging towards 
his eightieth year : his form, was completely 
bowed the few straggling hairs of his head were 
of snowy whiteness— his eyes were bleared — his 
face was one mass of puckermgs and wrinkles— he 
had lost all his teeth — and the outline of his pro- 
file consisted of a number of sharp angles. He 
was so infirm that he walked with considerable 
difficulty . he had a continuous hacking cough ; 
and he mumbled and stammered to a degree that 
rendered him scarcely intelligible. With the 
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whole of one foot and half the c4uer m tne grave 
— deaf, and in his dotage— -tbiO nobleman had 
nevertheless only just returned from an embassy 
at one of the principal Continental courts after an 
absence from England of some five or sis years. 

Lord Wenham— for such was his denomination 
—had been an old patron of Madame Angelique 
previous to his appointment to the embassy above 
alluded to . he was therefore well initiated in the 
mysteries of her household — but the four young 
ladies whom the private part of her establishment 
now contained, were complete strangers to him 
She had heard of his recent return to the British 
metropolis, and being resolved to make a last 
penny out of him before she gave up business 
altogether, she had written him the note which 
now brought him into her presence. 

« Why, my dear Madame Angelique,” mumbled 
the old lord, as he deposited himself in an easy 
chair— an effort which raised so violent a fit of 
coughing that for upwards of a minute it seemed 
as if hi8 enervated frame must be shattered to 
pieces , — ‘‘1 vow and protest that you look — ugh! 
ugh I — this cough of mine! — younger than, when 
I last saw you ” 

'^And yet, my lord,” responded the milliner, 
'Hhe lapse of five years can scarcely make one 
look younger ’’ 

*^Ah, very good ! very good'” said Iiord Wen- 
ham, laughing with a chuckle that was hideous as 
a death-rattle. Yes, yes— in spite of five years 
you find me looking— ugh ' ugh ' — younger also 
I — for be it observed that on account of his deaf- 
I ness he had not caught the precise terms of the 
j milliner’s speech. 

**You look so young, my lord,” exclaimed 
I Madame Angelique, taking advantage of the little 
error into which he had fallen, and now speaking 
loud enough to make herself heard, “ that I am 
convinced you are as terrible amongst the fair sex 
as ever !” 

! “ Ah, ah I I understand,” said Lord Wenham 

I “you have got— ugh! ugh! — some sweet creature 
that you mean to tempt me with — eh ? eh? — ugh ! 
ugh 

“Fully esteeming your lordship’s kind patron- 
age,” rejoined Madame Angelique, “before you 
went as Ambassador Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of I was resolved to give you the prefer- 

ence for the most beautiful girl that ever con- 
fidingly placed herself m my hands. I can assure 
you, my lord,” added the wily woman, with a sig- 
nificant look, “ that she is as pure and virtuous as 
the day she was born— an immaculate virgm 1” 

The old nobleman leered and heked his hps 
salaciously. 

“ It 13 a positive fact, my lord,” continued ; 
Madame Angelique. “ The truth is, she has re- : 
cently been left an orphan : and to be candid, she 
18 a niece of mine. What can I do with her, 
poor thing I except provide for her in a way of 
which her beauty renders her so deserving ?” 

“ To be sure 1 to be sure 1” said the old noble- 
man, who in order that he might not lose a smgl© 
syllable that fell from Madame Angehque’s lips, 
drew forth an ear-trumpet, and listened therewith. 
“ G-o on — —ugh ' ugh I” 

“ It is all precisely as I have the honour to in- 
form your lordship,” continued the woman “ and 
therefore — —But what do you think?” she sud- 


denly ejaculated. “ Somehow or another the Duke 
of Marchmont heard of this lovely creature being 
under my care , and he came last night and 
offered me five hundred guineas to take her off 
my hands. But I said, no, my Lord Duke ' 
I have the honour of a nobleman's acquaintance 
who I know will cheerfully write me a cheque 
for a thousand, and bear off Miss Eglantine m 
triumph That’s what I siid, my lord.” 

“And you meant me ?” said Lord Wenham, 
full of neivous anxiety to obtain possession of the 
much-vaunted prize “you meant me, my dear 

creature ugh ' ugh 1 this cough of mine ! — — 

But you meant me ?” 

“ Certainly I did, my lord ! And was I not 
right ?” 

“ To be sure ! to bo sure !” responded his lord- 
ship. “But can you really guarantee — eh!— 
you know what I mean ugh ' ugh !” 

“ That she is innocence itself !” exclaimed 
Madame Angelique. “In short, she is almost 
ioo prudish : but I have no doubt that with your 
lordship’s powers of cajolery — those powers which, 
as the newspapers say, you used to such effect 
when you put the Foreign Minister at the Court 
of in such a dilemma ” 

“ Ah, you have heard of that ?” said the an- 
cient diplomatist, chuckling. “Egad! I talked 
his Excellency off to sleep ; and when he woke up, 
he signed the treaty in the twinkling of an eye. 
But about this Miss Eglantine— what a sweet 
name ' dear me, what a sweet name!— ugh! 
ugh ' ugh !” 

“She IS your’s therefore, my lord!” answered 
Madame Angelique ; “ and the bargain is con- 
cluded.” 

“Eh? — stop!” cried his lordship. “I should 
just like, you know, to see her first of all — merely, 
you know — -ugh ! ugh ! — this cough of mine 
I ugh'” 

“To be sure ' I will go and fetch her at once. 
There are writing-materials : your lordship can 
pen the cheque— for if you are not satisfied with 
the first view of her, your lordship can but cancel 
the draught.” 

Having thus spoken, Madame Angelique issued 
from the boudoir ; and leaving his lordship in the 
midst of an ecstatic fit of coughing, she ascended 
to the private chamber ot Miss Eglantine, who 
had only just completed her toilet. For this 
paragon of virtue and innocence, who was also 
tinged with prudery, had been passing the night, 
and several hours of the forenoon also, m the arms 
of one of the frequenters of Madame Angelique’s 
establishment, 

“ ISTow, my dear girl,” said tho crafty woman, 
“ I am come to announce to you that your fortune 
IS made. I purpose to give up my business as 
soon as possible : but in all motherly kindness I 
mean to provide for the dear girls— yourself in- 
cluded — whom I look upon as my daughters. 
Here is a nobleman immensely rich, who will take 
you into his keeping * he will allow you at least 
eighty pounds a week ; and if you play your cards 
well, you can marry him. To be sure, he is not 
quite so young as he might be— perhaps sixty or 
80, though, he may look a trifie older • but then 
there is this to bo considered — that you can 
manage him all the more easily ^ for he is some- 
what in his dotage. Como along with me at once. 
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You musfc look as modest as possible ; and when, 
in his lordship’^s presence, I hint at the connexion 
you are about to form with him, you had better 
shriek out— not too loud, you know, for fear of 

being overheard and then you can cling to 

me ; and if you choose to go off in a fit, why, it 
may perhaps be as v ell. However, in the long 
run you will yield your consent ; and his lordship 
will provide for you this very day. Of course jou 
understand, roy dear, that I am perfectly disin- 
terested in what I am doing for you : my only 
object IS to give you a comfortable position— and I 
do not get one farthing by it- — no, not a frac- 
tion ’’’ 

Eglantine was perfectly willing to fall into the 
infamous woman’s views ; and she at once followed 
Madame Angelique to the boudoir. A glance at 
the writing-desk showed the milliner that the 
cheque lay there, ready drawn out ; and the in- 
stant she had introduced Eglantine to the ex- 
ambassador, she seized the opportunity while his 
lordship’s eyes were riveted gloatingly upon the 
supposed victim of an aunt’s treacherous cupidity, 
to catch up the draft and thrust it amidst the 
folds of her dress. The entire scene, as previously 
arranged, was then gone through : the half^- 
subdued shriek was uttered— the prudery was 
affected — the appeal to the wicked aunt was made 
by the innocent and virtuous niece — and then the 
latter sank gracefully down in a fit, just as an 
actress swoons or dies upon the stage— though 
with perhaps a trifle more of voluptuous abandon- 
ment of the form. Water was spiinkled upon 
Eglantine’s countenance . she suffeied herself to 
bo slowly recovered — she then listened with ad- 
mirable patience and meekness to Madame An- 
gehque’s reasoning— and with an equal degree of 
exemplary resignation she yielded herself to her 
destiny. 

In the afternoon Lord Wenham came m his 
carnage to fetch away his paragon of virtue j and 
he placed her in a sumptuously furnished house 
\^hich he hired for her accommodation, with an 
allowance of eighty pounds pei week. We may 
add that in the evening of the very same day on 
which his lordship paid Madame Angelique a 
thousand guineas for the beautiful Eglantine and 
gave the young lady the fiisfe instalment of her 
magnificent income, he most generously and nobly 
loi warded a cheque for two guineas to the Secre- 
taiy of the Society for the Bistiibution of Bread 
amongst the Eamishing Poor, and a cheque for 
twenty guineas to the Association for the Protec- 
tion of Young Eemales. 

To leturn however, to Madame Angelique. 
Scaicely had she effected her most dismtereated 
ariangemeut with Loid Wenham, and bad dis- 
missed the paralyzed doting old nobleman, — when 
tlie second of the three billets which she had 
despatched in the morning, was personally an- 
swered by the appearance ot a gentleman rejoicing 
m the name of Mr. White Choker. He was 
dressed in complete black, and wore a low cravat 
of snowy fairness. He showed no shirt-collar, 
and had altogether a very cleiical look. His hair 
was cropped all round like a Puritan’s, and was 
combed sleek and straight down over his forehead 
lie had a long pale countenance, the expression of 
which was so habitually that of sanctimonious 
salf-martyrization and lugubrious deniureness, that 


even when he tiied to smile on entering the mil- I 
liner’s boudoir, he looked like an undertaker or a I 
funeral-mute making a desperate attempt to appear 
gay. Very keen-sighfced persons, on regaidmg 
Mr. White Choker more closely, might have fan- 
cied that there was something m the expression of 
his coarse lips and in the gleaming of his dark 
deep-set small eyes which denoted the strong pas- 
sions of the man and the difficulty he had in con- 
cealing them beneath the gloss of assumed sanc- 
tity and hypocritical cant ; but on this point wo 
ourselves say nothing — for Mr. White Choker was 
a saint! 

Yes— great indeed was be at Exeter Hall at 
tbe period of the May meetings. Who could so 
well declaim against the ignorance and demoraliza- 
tion of the lower classes? who could whine and 
moan and weep in such desperate anguish at the 
benighted condition of the heathen, thousands and 
thousands of miles off in the islands of the South 
Pacific? Who could so pathetically enforce the 
necessity of sending missionaries, and flannel I 
jackets, and hymn books, and tracts, and all kinds 
of godly pubhcations, to the poor naked cannibals 
of those same islands p Who was more ready in 
putting down his money for the Eoreign Bible 
Society, or in taking up the starving beggar who 
implored alms of him m a street of the British 
metropolis? In a word, Mr. White Choker was 
a veritable saint ; his name was considered 
synonymous with piety and philanthropy them- 
selves,- and if it were the fashion in this Protestant 
country for persons to be canonized— and before 
they were dead too — Mr. White Choker was the 
very man whom all the Exeter Halhtos would have 
selected for the honour, and whom the whole 
Bench of Bishops would have pronounced worthy 
thereof. 

Of course the reader is fully prepared to hear 
that so good a man could only have come to Ma- 
dame Angelique’s establishment with one object : 
namely, to read its proprietress a very long and 
serious lecture on the wickedness of tbe life she 
was leading. And yet somehow or another this 
was noi the worthy gentleman’s aim : for, as we 
have seen, it was in answer to one of the mil- 
liner’s billets that ho now showed himself in her 
presence. 

: ‘‘ My dear Mr, Choker,” she began, with one of 
her most amiable smiles, “ I am sure you will be 
delighted to learn that I have resolved upon re- 
tiring from business and living henceforth re- 
spectably upon my means.” 

Come now, mother,” said the whitc-cravatted 
gentleman, with a more successful attempt at a 
laugh than he had previously made, ^'this is not 
Exeter Hall— neither is it a committee of the 
Eoreign Cannibal-Eeclaiming, Hegro-Christian- 
isiug and Kaked-Sarage-Clothmg Society. Every- 
thing is good in its place and way ” 

“ And you have come, my dear Mr. Choker,** 
interrupted Madame Angelique, blandly, for 
whatsoever I may have good in my place and in 
my way to put at your disposal ?” 

‘‘That is speaking like a true Chris mean 

like a woman of the world,” said Mr. Choker, 
thus very properly correcting himself. 

“It is a long, long time, my dear sir,” con- 
tinued the milliner, “ since the light of your coun- 
tenance shone within my humble habitation ; and j 
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fcherefore I fhouglil that I might take the libertyj 
under peculiar circumstances, of inviting you here 
on the present occasion.” 

“The truth is,” answered Mr. Wbite Choker, 
“that hypocritical scoundiel Obadiah S.iufflonose, 
the Vice-President of our Society, frequents your 
house ; and as he and I are at daggers-drawn ” 

“And yet,” exclaimed Madame Angelique, with 
some degree of astonishment, “'I saw the other 
day a published letter of your’s to the gentleman 
you name, and commencing, 'Dearest and best 
beloved brother in the good work, Obadiah Snuf- 
flenose ’ ” 

“ I tell you once more,” said Mr. White Choker, 
with considerable asperity, " that we are not sit- 
ting in committee upon the distribution of that 
last new tract addressed to all savoury vessels. 
But d — n the vessels ! My dear madam, let’s get 
to business. Why did you send for me 

“ If you were to hear, Mr. White Choker,” con- 
tinued Madame Angelique, " that I have the love- 
liest German gud beneath this roof, who has only j 
gone astray once— upon my honour, and no 
more ” 

“ Ah, if I thought I could rely upon you,” said 
Mr. Choker, whose curiosity, as well as a stronger 
passion, was considerably piqued. “But it was 
not altogether on account of Snufflenoso that I 
have staid away from your establishment for the 
last three or four years : it was because that young 
creature— you remember her well — that you fur- 
nished me, with the solemn assui’auce she was 
chastity herself, presented me with — a— a — thump- 
ing boy four of five months afterwards, and 
threatened to expose me if I did not provide for 
the brat. Ah, madam, that was a sad, sad af- 
fair—” 

“But, my dear friend Mr. Choker,” inter- 
rupted Madame Angelique, " we are aU liable to 
error ” 

“But such an error as that, my dear madam! 
Only conceive a thumping boy I” — and the white- 
cravatted gentleman’s countenance became so 
elongated at the bare thought, that at the moment 
it could have vied with the length of her bright 
poker itself. 

“ Well, my dear sir, I admit the thumping boy 
was a great nuisance — a very great nuisance^ But 
in this case, with my beautiful charming Linda, 
who has only fallen once, there cannot possibly be 
any such apprehension. If you were just to see 

liey Bat what do you think ?” ejaculated the 

milliner, thus suddenly interrupting herself. “ Old 
Lord Wenham was here just now, and he actually 
and positively drew me out a cheque for four 
hundred guineas for this sweet German. And 
what did I say? ‘"No, no, my lord; I have the 
honour of being acquainted with a gentleman who 
will give five bundled T That’s what I said, Mr, 
Choker !” 

“ But you mentioned no name ?” said the saint, 
anxiously, 

“ Kot for the world !” responded Madame An- 
gelique. “ And this dear Linda, who is discretion 
itseU,— she will never betray you • but she will go 
to Exeter Hall when you are to speak — and she 
will wave the white handkerchief— she will weep 

too at your most pathetic passages in fact, she 

■Will set an entire bench-full of the audience whim- 
pering and sobbing/’ 


“Oh, bother take Exeter Hall at this present l 
moment!” cried the saint, and his interjection 
was accompanied by a most iinsamt-like oath. 

“ You want five hundred guineas for this Linda ? 
Hum ' ha ’ But is she so very beautiful ? is she 
well formed— stout — luxurious ” 

“A superb bust, my dear Mr. Choker. But 
come ' here are writing-materials— draw up the 
cheque— and I will go and fetch the charming 
Linda, so that you may arrive at a speedy de- 
cision.” 

With these words, Madame Angelique quitted 
ihe boudoir ;*and ascended to the chamber of the 
German girl,— who having, like Miss Eglantine, 
recently dismissed an admirer who regularly visited 
her twice a week, was finishing her toilet by the 
aid of a female dependant. The maid was dis- 
missed from the room, and Madame Angelique, 
having intimated her intention of retiring into 
private life, proceed to address the young lady m 
the following manner 

" It is therefore my duty as well as my plea- 
sure, dear Linda, to provide for yourself and com- 
panions. You know what I have just done for 
Eglantine; and now it is your turn. A very pious 
gentleman will take you into his keeping • he will 
pension you handsomely ; and when your child is 
born — which I suppose will be in about five 
months — he musf provide for it liberally, because 
you will have him completely in your power. He 
has got a wife and large family ; and if you only j 
threaten to go to his house and create a distur- 
bance, you might bring him to any terms. He is 
immensely rich, and as thorough-paced a hypocrite 
as ever the sun shone upon. Of course, my dear 
girl, you will keep your condition a secret as long 
as you can ; and between you and me, I have 
assured him that you are but one remove from 

complete chastity However, you will know 

how to manage your white-cravatted puritan; and 
now come and be introduced to him. Stop I — ^you 
can throw a kerchief over your neck, so as to ! 
apjiear modest; and you can easily suffer it to 
glide off, as if quit© unconsciously, in the bashful 
confusion of your thoughts.” 

Linda was well pleased with the arrangements 
thus sketched forth ; and the kerchief being 
duly thrown over her neck, she accompanied 
Madame Angelique to the boudoir, where Mr. 
"White Choker had in the meantime penned the 
cheque for five hundred guineas. Lmda appeared 
all blushing modesty ; and her looks were bent 
down, as the saint devoured her with his gloating I 
eyes. There was a little conversation, during i 
which the kerchief glided off from the syren’s ' 
white neck and voluptuous bosom ; and her i 
triumph was complete. ! 

In the evening Mr. White Choker came in a ^ 
street-cah to fetch away his charmer ; and though | 
he dared not use his own private carnage for the ' 
purpose, he nevertheless promised that on the fol- 
lowing day Linda should have the most beautiful 
turn-out of her own that was to be seen in all 
London. He installed her in a beautiful little 
su'burban villa, ready furnished, and which he had 
hired off-hand for her immediate accommodation . 
then, as an cxcaso for passing that first night away 
from home, he assured the wife of his bosom, the 
excellent Mrs. White Choker, that he was going 
to keep a vigil of blessed prayer by the bedside of 
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a dear brotlier in the good work, who was lying 
at that extremity which was buD the passport to 
the realm of eternal bliss. 

Scarcely had Madame Angelique completed her 
transaction with Mi. White Choker, when the 
Hon. Augustus Softly was announced. This young 
gentleman had just entered his twenty-lirst year, 
and would inherit on attaining his majority a for- 
tune of sixty thousand poands, x£ he had not 
already anticipated it by bills and bonds to the 
tune of nearly one-half. He had recently obtained 
a commission in the G-uards ; and on being eman- 
cipated from the apron strings of Ms fashionable 
mamma, he had resolved to see a little of “ life.’' 
It was however chiefly at night-time that he took 
his survey of what he termed ‘Mife:” for inas- 
much as he was never in bed until three or four 
o’clock in the morning, he slept till it was time 
to turn out for parade— after which he drank so 
copiously of bottled stout and cherry-brandy at 
lunch, “just to give a tone to his stomach,” 
that he was usually constrained to go to bed 
again m order to sleep off the effects of so 
much liquor and rise refreshed for dinner-time. 
Then his stomach required a new “ tone and if 
a couple of bottles of champagne, with other 
vinous fluids, were capable of affording such tone, 
the Hon. Augustus Softly certainly adopted the 
panacea for procuring it. Turning out “to see 
life” at ten o’clock at night, he had the advantage 
of the gas-lamps to show him how to break police- 
men’s heads ,* or else he dropped into some fashion- 
able gambling house, where there was light suffi- 
cient for the black-legs and sharpers theie to pil- 
lage him most unmercifully, though apparently 
not light enough to show the young gentleman 
himself that he was thus fleeced. 

In personal appearance the Hon. Augustus 
Softly was short and thin — totally beardless, 
though he adopted every known method of in- 
ducing a moustache to make its appearance 
against its own inclination , and his air was alto- 
gether so boyish that he did not look above seven- 
teen. He had tolerably regular features, of an 
aristocratic cast ; but the expression of his coun- 
tenance was insipid and vacant, even to stolidity. 
Fiivoious^mmded and shallow-pated, with all the 
follies of a boy, he rather aped than was en- 
dowed with the manners of a man. His idea 
of “ life” seemed to consist in hurrying him- 
self on to rack and ruin as fast as ever he 
could — raising money at exorbitant interest- 
plunging into debt — lavishing his gold upon pre- 
tended friends, who flattered him to his face and 
laughed at him behind his back — playing the 
spendthrift amongst the dissolute and the de- 
praved-thinking it one of the finest things to 
drop a few hundreds at the gaming-table, and the 
finest thing of all to let my Lord Swindlehurst 
palm off on him for five hundred guineas a hoise 
that would be dear at fifty. Such was Lieutenant 
Softly’s idea of “ life and this was the young 
gentleman who, having received Madame An- 
gelique’s third billet, now came to answer it in 
person. 

We must observe that the Hon. Augustus 
Softly had only visited the milliner’s estahhshment 
on two former occasions ; and each of those times 
Mademoiselle Armantine, the French girl, was 
absent for some reason or another. This Madame 


Angolique knew full well she was consequently 
aware that the young gentleman had never as yet 
seen her — and hence the game which she was 
about to play. 

“ Well, old lady,” he said, on entering the 
boudoir — for he thought it mighty fine to adopt a 
familiar manner with Madame Angelique , and we 
should incidentally remark that he spoke with the 
languid dissipated air and with the drawing-room 
drawl which are best approved amongst silly 
young men in fashionable life — “ well, old lady, 
what on earth could have made you send to drag 
me out of my comfortable bed at such an unseemly 
hour m the morning P” 

“ Yes, it is unseemly,” exclaimed Madame An- 
gelique, " I admit it. Only four m the afternoon 
— in the morning, I mean I But then you see, 
you fashionable young gentlemen turn night into 

day, and day into night Oh I it is positively 

shocking, you naughty fellows I” 

“ Why, there’s really nothing going on in the 
day-timo,” said Mr. Softly, with an air of satiety 
and disgust. “ I am sick of bowing to the same 
beauties in the Park — sick of lounging up Ee- 
gent Street; and as for morning* cails— why, we 
of the Guards, you know, never pay them 

“Ah’ I repeat, you gentlemen of the Guards 
are such terrible fellows said Madame Ange- 
lique, with a deprecating look : “you are enough 
to turn the heads of all the sweet creatures — 

ravish their hearts- ” 

“ Well, I flatter myself,” drawled out Mr. 
Softly, leaning affectedly back in his chair and 
caressing his beardless chin with an air of languid 
listlessness, “ we of the Guards are rather over- 
powering in our way.” 

“ You may well say that, my dear Mr. Softly i 
for if you only knew why I took the liberty of 
asking you to favour me with a call this after- 
noon morning, I mean ” 

“ Some precious wickedness. I’ll be bound’”— 
and Mr. Softly condescended to give forth a slight 
laugh, winch corresponded amazingly well with 
his drawing-room drawl. 

“ Wickedness indeed, you naughty good-for- 
notliiug fellow responded the wily V'oman, 
shaking her finger at her intended victim “ Here 
is the sweetest, loveliest, young French girl, who 
has only been m keeping with the Duke of Mareh- 
mont for two months, at the lute of a hundred 
guineas a week — and who has left him — positively 
and actually left his Grace, all through you '” 
“Through me, old lady?” said Augustus, run- 
ning his fingeis through his limp light hair, which 
hung m what are called rat’s tails over his ears. 
“ What the devil do you mean ?” 

“I mean that she went to see the Guards 
parade the other day , and she came running off to 
me— for I am her milliner, you must know — to 
ask if I could tell her who was that duck of a 
young officer ^ And then she described you 
“Howdelicious'— positively delicious said Mr, 

Softly, chuokimg and rubbing his hands. 

“ I knew whom she meant in a moment,” con- 
tinued Madame Angelique; “because when she 
said that she alluded to the handsomest, the gen- 
tcelcst, and yet the most military-looking of all the 
young officers, I was perfectly well aware whom 
she was speaking of; and when I told her that I 
had the honour of your acquaintance, she nearly 
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fainted with joy— and she vowed that she could be 
happier with you on fifty guineas a week, than 
with lus Grrace of Marchmont on two hundred.” 

« Why this is as good as a romance 1” exclaimed 
the delighted and credulous Augustas. 

“ Quite as good,” answered Madame Angelique : 
and she no doubt thought precisely what she said. 

“ Only conceive, my dear Softly, the honour, the 
fame, and the glory of running off with a Duke’s 
mistress ! Why, it is better than running off with 
his wife ' because a man of the world is always 
more sensitive in respect to his mistress than he 
is to his wife. How you will be spoken about ’ — 
what a noise you will make !— what a sensation ! 

and all the ladies will smilingly call you the 

naughty man 

“ ’Pon my soul, it will he quite delicious !” ex- 
claimed Lieutenant Softly. “ But is she beautiful ?’* 

" Beautiful, elegant, and accomplished,” rejoined 
Madame Angelique. “ She is the daughter of an. 
old Drench Marquis ; and Marchmont took her, 
by toy aid, from a convent between two and three 
months ago. She never really liked the Duke . 
her only object was to escape from a seclusion 
which she abhorred; and as for her virtue, apart 
from this one little failing, I am ready to guarantee 
it in a bond of a hundred thousand pounds, or on 
an affadavit sworn before the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don.” 

Of course such guarantees clinched the argu- 
ment— at least in the mind of the credulous, con- 
ceited, and frivolous Augustus Softly; and already 
as elate as he could be with his presumed conquest, 
he gave vent to his delight in the most extravagant 
expressions— all of which Madame Angelique care- 
fully echoed, while laughing in her sleeve. 

“Peeling confident,” she resumed, “that you 
would grant the dear girl an interview, I sent to 
request that she would pay mo a visit this after- 
noon. But would you believe it ? she is so frenzied 
with delight, that she orders her maid to pack up, 
bag and baggage— and away she comes, leaving 
the splendid apartments the Duke had provided 
for her— and upon her toilette. table a rose-tmted 
perfumed billet, with a few laconic lines to the 
effect that she separates from his G-race for ever 1 
I told her that her conduct was madness, as she 
could not possibly he sure that you would take her 

under your own protection though it is true 

that old Lord Wenham, who was heie just now, 
and saw her alight at my door, offered me two 
hundred and fifty guineas if I would use my in- 
fluence ” 

“By Jove, I will just make it double'” eja- 
culated Softly. “I hope you will not leel 
offended ” 

“ I really do not know,” said Madame Angc- 
iique, with a very serious countenance, ‘ whether 
I ought to receive anything in a transaction which 
is really so delicate, and which I merely undertook 
to manage from motives of pity for the sweet 
creature and out of regard for you. But if you 
musi write a cheque for five hundred guineas, I 
cannot think of wounding your feelings by refusing 
to accept it.” 

“ How lucky I got that loan through Army tago 
this morning I” thought the young lieutenant to 
himself, as, putting aside all his fashionable lan- 
guor, he flew to the desk to pen the cheque : “ or 
else I should have cut but a devilish sorry figure 


with the old lady— and should have lost the Drench 
beauty.” 

“ Dear me, what creatures you young Guards- 
men are said Madame Angelique, as if musing 
to herself, but taking very good care that the 
Hon. Augustus Softly should catch the words 
which she uttered, “I never saw such killing 
men — their very looks are sufficient to conquer 
female hearts in a moment !” 

“ Where is the beauty P” asked Softly, diunking 
in all this pleasant flatt^y. 

“ I will go and fetch her,” said Madame Ange- 
lique : and she issued from the boudoir. 

Mademoiselle Armantine had passed the pre- 
ceding night in the arms of an attacM to a 
Foreign Embassy:-— not a German one, for Ma- 
dame Angelique knowing very well that the Ger- 
man representatives of their native princes, 
were a set of scurvy paupers, never allowed them 
to set foot in her establishment, ffhe Drench girl 
was in an elegant evening toilet ; and she looked 
ravishingly beautiful. Madame Angelique com- 
plimented her upon her bewitching appearance; 
and then addressed her in the ensuing man- 
ner : — 

“You are already aware, my dear Armantme, 
that I am about to give up my business, and that 
I have already provided in the handsomest man- 
ner for those dear girls Eglantine and Linda. 
Your turn is now come; and between you and 
me, my dear, you are the best off. What think 
you of a young, handsome, and elegant officer of 
the Guards — exceedingly intelligent and accom- 
plished— witty and clever— not yet of age, but 
able to raise as much money as he thinks fit P” 

Armantine’ s countenance expressed her satisfac- 
tion with the proposed arrangement. 

“I am glad that you aie pleased,” continued 
Madame Angelique , “ and it is all the more de- 
lightful to me, inasmuch as the trouble I am 
taking is purely disinterested. But there are one 
or two little things that I must tell you, my dear 
young friend.’* 

She then explained the particulars of the tale 
which she had told the Hon. Augustus Softly, — 
adding, “You can safely give him the same as- 
surances: for I will take care that Marchmont 
shall not contradict you. I can do anything I 
like with the Duke; and as for that part of the 
history which flattered the young officer with the 
idea of the violent passion you have conceived for 
tom ” 

“Trust to me to play my part properly,” inter- 
jected Armantine. “Of all men aa a protector, I 
could best fancy an officer in the Guards !” 

“ He will allow you fifty guineas a week,” re- 
joined Madame Angelique; “and if within a 
twelvemonth you do not ruin him completely, it 
will be your own fault. My dear girl, the repu- 
tation of a young lady is never established until 
she has ruined three or four of her lovers. Look 

at your celebrated actresses But no matter I 

Softly must be dying of impatience ; and you must 
accompany me forthwith. Kemember, my dear, 
bashful tenderness and modest joy— that is your 
cue i” 

The infamous woman thereupon conducted the 
pliant and willing Drench girl to the boudoir, and 
so well did Armantino play her part that the Hon. 
Augustus Softly was completely ravished by his 



presumed conquest, iladame Ani^elique took pos- 
session oi the cheque unperceived by Armantme, — 
who that same evening left the establishment, to 
take up her new abode m the splendidly furnished 
lodgings which her lover had lost no time m on- 
gaging for her reception. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


The village of Head corn is at no great distance 
from the town oi Ashfoid m the county of Kent. 
About a quarter of a mile from Headcorn stood a 
neat little cottage in the midst of a garden , and 
the place was the property of an elderly woman — 
the widow of a small farmer who had held laud in 
that neighbourhood. It was in this eottage that 
Ko, 67.-“EOiriiTS series. 


Amy Sutton, formerly ladj’s-maid to the Duchess 
of Marchmont, was now lodging. 

Sumo weeks had elapsed since her meeting with 
Christian Ashton in the tram on her journey to 
Headcorn , and the reason which had induced the 
unfoitunate young woman to seek this retirement, 
could no longer be concealed from the eyes of the 
world. She was in a way to become a mother. 

It was in the afternoon , and Amy was seated 
alone in the little parlour which she occupied at 
the cottage. There was a work-basket on the 
table — but she did not work : there were books on 
a shelf— but she had recourse to none of them 
to beguile the time. She was plunged in deep 
thought; and the expression of her countenance 
would have shown to an observer, if any at the 
time were near, that the tenour of her reflections 
was of a dark ominously brooding character. She 
had informed Christian of the exact truth in re- 
spect to the black treachery which Marchmont 
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had perpetrated towards lier ; and she was resolved 
on vengeance. Amy was naturally one of those 
dispositions that;, coldly implacable when once a 
determination of this sort was settled, exhibited 
BO feverish impatience to carry it out until oppor- 
tunity served. She would bide her time— and 
therefore her’s was a character all the more dan- 
gerous, and the revenge she contemplated was all 
the more Certain to be sooner or later wreaked. 

But it was not the sense of her wrongs which 
solely engaged her thoughts : she had to deplore 
the fall of a sister more beauteous than even she 
herself was, and whom she had loved as tenderly 
as her cold disposition would permit her to love at 
all. She had in the morning of that day received 
a letter from her sister ; and the contents thereof 
entertwined themselves with the rejections that 
she was pursuing in regard to her own position. 

The farmer’s widow was no relation to Amy 
Sutton : but they had become acquainted by some 
means which it is not worth while pausing to 
describe ,* and when Amy had found that the time 
was approaching when she could no longer be 
able to conceal her position from the world, she 
bethought herself of Mrs, Willis as a woman in 
whom she could confide, and of her rural habita* 
tion as a place where she might bring forth in 
seclusion the offspring of her shame and dis« 
honour. Bor in such a light does society regard 
the illegitimately born ; although the mother may 
have been guiltless of wanton frailty, and merely 
the victim of foulest treachery — as was the ease 
with poor Amy Sutton. 

It was in the afternoon, as we have said, that 
she was sitting in the little parlour at the cottage 
when her ear caught the sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching through the garden j and raising her 
eyes, she beheld Christian Ashton. Her first im- 
pulse was to order the servant-girl to deny her to 
the young gentleman ; for be it recollected that 
when they were travelling together, she had not 
revealed to him the full extent of the misery en- 
tailed upon her by the Puke of Marchmont’s 
black criminality. But a second thought deter- 
mined her to see him. He was already acquainted 
with nearly every thing that regarded her j — and 
of what avail to keep back the rest ? Besides, in 
her solitude she could welcome him as an old ac- 
quaintance— almost as a friend : she knew him to 
be a youth of the strictest probity and honour 5 1 
and there is no sorrow so desperate but that it 
may derive a balm, however slight and however 
evanescent in its effect, from friendly companion- 
ship. 

Christian was accordingly introduced ; and with 
that air of frank kindness which was natural to 
him, he proffered his hand, — saying, I would not 
pass by this neighbourhood, Amy, without seeing 
you— although my time is not completely my 
own.” 

^ The unfortunate young woman had instinctively 
risen on the entrance of one whom she regarded 
as a superior ; and then her condition was at once 
revealed to his view. His sense of delicacy as 
well as his generosity however prevented him from 
betraying that he noticed the circumstance ; and 
in the same considerate mood he at once glided 
into discourse upon the current topics of the day. 
He was almost sorry that he had intruded upon 
the young woman’s privacy, painfully situated as 


she was. bub he had presented himself there with 
a kind motive— for the tale she had told him in 
the railway carriage had enlisted his sympathy on 
her behalf. 

“ You can no longer be ignorant, Mr, Ashton,” 
Amy at length said, while her countenance was 
suffused with the glow of mingled shame and in- 
dignation, “ of the reason which led me into this 
seclusion. I am unhappy— so unhappy, Mr. Ash- 
ton, that were it not for the sake of revenge I 
should not clmg to life. But, Oh, revenge will be 
80 sweet !— and deadly indeed shall its nature ba 
when the proper time for wreaking it arrives I” 

Oreat though your wrongs have been, Amy,” 
said Christian, m a tone of gentle remonstrance, | 
“ think you that you do well thus to keep your ! 
mind in a state of incessant excitement by brood- 
ing over this hoped-for vengeance ?” 

“It has become to me the sustaining food of 
existence,” answered the unfortunate young 
woman; “and if I perish on the scaffold I will 
have the life of that man ! TJnless indeed it be 
possible to wyeak some vengeance which he may 
live to feel 

“Bor heaven’s sake, Amy, speak not in this 
dreadful manner I” exclaimed Christian. “To 
talk of taking the life of the Duke of Marohmont, 
displays a frightful recklessness in respect to your 
own lifei” 

“And what have I to live for?” demanded the 
young woman, with even a fierce sternness. “ Hot 
for the child that will be the offspring of mingled 
outrage and shame I Ho,” she added bitterly : “ I 
loathe and abhor it even before it is born I” 

“You Will think differently,” said our young 
hero, “ when the babe nestles in your bosom.” 

: “As soon place a viper there!” ejaculated Amy 

i Sutton. “But I was about to tell you that I ham 
nothing, and can have nothing — save my present 
hope of vengeance — which hinds me to life. 
When that is accomplished, I shall be ready to die 
—or in the accomplishment of it I maj engulf 
myself I” 

“ But have you no relatives,” asked Christian, 
infinitely pained as well as shocked by the lan- 
guage that flowed from the lips of the unfortunate 
young woman,— “ have you no relatives who could 
be kind to you now, and who would have to de- 
plore your fate if by your own madness 

“ I have one relative whom I loved — yes, still 
love,” responded Amy, in a mournful tone, — “ a very 
near one— a sister : but she is likewise fallen 1 ” 

“ By treachery also asked Christian, 

“Ho — by her own wautonness and weakness,” 
rejoined Amy. “ I will tell you a brief narrative. 
We two sisters were left orphans at a somewhat 
early age : an aunt took charge ot Marion— an- 
other aunt took charge of me. The aunt who 
adopted Marion was the richer of the two rela- 
tives ; and she gave Marion an education fitting 
her for the position of a lady. The aunt who 
took charge of me, brought me up to a genteel 
servitude— namely, the position of a lady’s-maid. 
This aunt died when I was between fifteen and 
sixteen : I went into service— and have ever since 
earned my bread by mine own honest industry. 
My aunt taught me thrift— and I have been 
thrifty: or else I should not now possess the 
means of retiring awhile from the world— for m ! 
one single coin of the gold that the villain Zsl,u 
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BQonfc offered as a recompense for his foul treachery, 
did I accept! But I was about to speak of 
Marion. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
lovely creature : she is indeed exquisitely beauti- 
ful— and her beauty has proved her rum. Two 
years ago the aunt who had adopted her, died sud- 
denly; and the property which she intended 
Marion to inherit, was swept away into the pos- 
session of strangers, through some informality m 
the will of the deceased. I recommended Mai ion 
to obtain a situation as a governess— for which 
her accomplishments fitted her. She went into a 
family in that capacity ; but in a short time she 
became the victim of a seducer. This was the 
Earl of Beltingej and with him she lived until 
very recently. I thought all the while— or at 
least until some weeks back— that she was still in 
her position as a governess : for her letters gave 
me an assurance to that effect. On leaving the 
service of the Duchess of Marchmont, I went to 
see my sister : but instead of finding her living as 
a preceptress in a respectable family, I found her 
luxuriating m the glided infamy which at once ; 
proclaimed itself to my comprehension. Then, in 
the agony of my mind, I revealed everything 
which related to myself — told her how I had like- 
wise fallen, though heaven knows through no fault 
of mine I— and told her likewise who was the 
author of my ruin. Then I came hither.” 

Amy ceased suddenly ; and Christian, much 
pained by the narrative which he had just heard, 
said in a gentle voice, ^'I fear from the manner in 
which you broke off, that you have nothing to add 
in respect to penitence and reformatiou on the 
part of your erring sister ?” 

Alas, nothing !” responded Amy Sutton. “ So 
far from seeking to turn into a better path, Marion 
has taken a downward step in the caieer which she 
is pursuing. The Earl of Beltmge discovered that 
she was faithless to him; and in a moment he 
discarded her. Yes— mercilessly, though perhaps 
his severity was justifiable enough, he turned her 
adrift into the streets,— stripping her of every 
valuable and costly gem with which he had pre- 
sented her during the time she was under his pro- 
tection. What resource had she ? The unfortu- 
nate girl found her way to a house of fashionable 
infamy, wMch is not altogether — at least in one 
sense— unknown to you.” 

“ To me ejaculated Christian, in the most un- 1 
feigned astonishment : and then with a look of 
indignation, he said, “I can assure you. Miss 
Sutton ” 

I did not mean to offend nor to insult you,” 
responded the young woman. “The fashionable 
house of infamy to which I allude, is that same 
Madame Angelique’s 

“Ah, I comprehend!” cried Christian,— “ the 
place where those dresses were made, the diabolical 
use of which so nearly proved fatal to the charac- 
ter of the Duchess of Marchmont I” 

“ The same,” Amy replied ; “ for the avocation 
of a dressmaker has been for years earned on by 
Madame Angelique, as a blind for the loathsome 
traffic which she pursues behind the scenes.” 

“And yet the Duchess herself patronized her at 
one time,” observed our hero. 

“Yes— but in total ignorance of the real cha- 
racter of that house,” rejoined Amy ; “ and in the 
same, manner Madame Apgelique has had many 


lady customers who knew not the vile nature of 
the woman whom they thus patronized. But as I 
was telling you, Marion betook herself to that 
abode of fashionable infamy, — where she dwelt for 
a short time. There she occasionally met March- 
mont; and be, little suspecting that she was my 
sister, made overtures, which of course she inva- 
riably rejected. She left that house the day before 
yesterday. I have received a letter from her this 
morning : she tells me that she is now under the 
protection of a man whose name was at once fami- 
liar to me, and will be familiar enough to you. I 
mean Wilson Stanhope.” 

“ The Viliam i” ejaculated Christian. “ I have 
more reasons than one for loathing and abhorring 
that unprincipled man ! He grossly insulted my 
sister— he lent himself, as you are aware, to the 
iniquitous designs of the Duke of Marchmont— 
and he insulted one likewise,” added our hero, 
thinking of his well-beloved Isabella, “ who is as 
dear to me as that affectionate and cherished sister 
to whom I have just alluded.” 

“Yes: Marion,” continued Amy, “is now under 
the protection of that man , and singular enough 
is it that through the Duke of Marchmont’a 
agency this change in her circumstances has been 
brought about. I am as yet unacquaiuted with 
all the particulars : Marion had not time to describe 
them yesterday— she will write to me again to-day 
— and to-morrow I shall know all.” 

“ But 13 it possible,” exclaimed Cbristian, 
shocked at the impression which Amy’s state- 
ment had just left upon his mind, “ that your 
sister can accept boons at the hands of him who 
has done such foul wrong unto yourself?” 

Amy Sutton did not immediately answer our 
hero’s question: but she looked at him hard iu 
the face with a peculiar expression — and then 
said, “The unfortunate Marion is not so deeply 
depraved, nor so lost to every good feeling, that 
she IS indifferent enough to her sister’s wrongs as 
to accept favours from the author of them. Ho, 
Mr. Ashton ! She will succour me in the pursu- 
ance of my revenge, if opportunity may serve; 
and from something which she hints in her letter, 
there is a chance that her services may prove 
thus available. But, Oh I if Marion could but be 

reclaimed it is this that dwells in my mind! 

; And now, after all I have told you of the degra- 
dation of my sister, and with your knowledge of 
my own shame and dishonour, I ask what have I 
worth hying for — unless it be for revenge — and 
wherefore should I continue to cling to life when 
once that revenge is accomplished ?” 

Christian endeavoured to reason with the young 
woman in a proper manner : but she was deaf to 
all his remonstrances — her mind was evidently 
settled upon the wreakmg a deadly vengeance 
of some sort against the Duke of Marchmont; 
and our hero saw with pain and sorrow that 
no friendly argument could divert her from her 
course. He therefor© at length rose to de- 
part. 

“I have not as yet explained,” he said, “the 
precise motive of my visit ; and from something 
which you yourself let drop, it may be unneces- 
sary to make the offer which I had originally in- 
tended. Judging from all you told me in the 
railway-carnage some weeks back, I fancied that 
you purposed to retire into some seclusion here 
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and not knowing liow you miglit be situated in a 

financial point of view ” 

“A thousand tbanks, Mr. AsTiton,” responded 
Amy, — “but I bave sufficient for all my puiposea. 
Though declining this generous offer, I am not the 
less sensible of your welhmeant kindness — and I 
shall be for ever grateful.” 

Christian took his departure ; and returning to 
the station, he proceeded by the next train to Lon- 
don. On his arrival in the British metropolis, he 
repaired straight to Mrs. Macaulay’s house m 
Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square; and Mrs. 
Macaulay m person opened the front door to re- 
ceive him. 

Well, my dear Mr. Ashton, it is quite an age 
since I saw you 1” exclaimed the lodging-house- 
keeper, with her blandest smiles and most amiable 
looks, “ Where have you been for the last two 
months ? But, dear me ' how you are improving 
—and what a fine handsome young man you are 
growing ! A lady of my age may pay you such a 
compliment, you know. But pray walk in. Your 
room is all ready for your reception, I have got 
rid of that odious old couple who used to lock up 
their tea-caddy and decant their wine for them- 
selves, Would you believe it, Mr. Ashton P— they 
went away without so much as giving the maid a 
single shilling for herself, and they took off with 
them the leg and wing of a fowl which they had 
for the previous day’s dinner I” 

“ My room is ready for me, you say ?” exclaimed 
Christian in astonishment. 

Yes— to be sure responded Mrs. Macaulay. 

** Bid not Mr. Eedcliffe tell you in his letter ” 

“Ho merely told me that immediately on my 
arrival in London I was to come to him, and that 
I need not take up my abode previously at any 
tavern or lodging-house.” 

“ To ho sure not *” ejaculated Mrs. Macaulay. 
“And where was your shrewdness, my dear Mr. 
Ashton, when you failed to comprehend that Mr. 
Kedclifie meant you to take up your abode here ? 
All is settled and arranged ; and it was on your 
account I got rid of those odious J ohneons, with 
their meanness and stinginess I Ah, you have 
brought all your luggage with you ? That’s right I 
But, dear me ! don’t think of paying the cabman 

till he has carried it up-stairs for you And 

mind, my man,” she added, addressing herself to 
the individual in question, “ that you don’t knock 
the paper off the walls with the corner of that 
great box. How do walk in, Mr. Ashton.” 

“ But where is Mr. Eedcliffe ?” inquired our 
hero. 

“He will be in presently to dinner— at six o’clock 
as usual. It is only half-past five — and you have 
therefore plenty of time for % little chat with me. 
By the bye, I and that odious Mrs. Sifkin are as 
much at daggers-drawn as ever, although I gave 
that magnificent party in token of our recon- 
ciliation. But she behaved infamously ! She went 
and told Mrs. Wanklin, who told Mrs. Chowley 
which keeps the hahy-hnen warehouse in the Tot- 
tenham* Court Boad, that I should say that Mr. 
Hogben had told me that both the Miss Chowleys 
were setting their caps at Captain Bluff. But 
here is Mr. Eedcliffe, I declare I — a good twenty 
minutes before his time 1” 

Christian was not at all sorry that Mia, Macau- 
lay’s garrulity should be cut short by the appear- ‘ 


ance of his friend,— at whose hands he received a 
most cordial welcome. Mrs. Macaulay was very 
anxious to havo the paying of the cabman, with 
whom she would no doubt have got up a pleasant 
little dispute as to the amount of his faro . but 
Christian cut the matter short by slipping into the 
man’s hand a gratuity so liberal that it made him 
touch his hat to the donor, and then bestow a look 
of insolent triumph on Mrs. Macaulay. 

Christian accompanied Mr Eedcliffe to this 
gentleman’s sitting-room, — where dinner was 
speedily served up. Mr. Eedcliffe conversed on 
general topics during the repast; and as he was 
evidently postponing bis explanation of the rea- 
sons which had induced him to send for Christian 
to London, our hero did not think it proper to put 
any question on the point. One or two little cir- 
cumstances however struck him. From the very 
first moment of their acquaintance Mr. Eedcliffe’s 
manner had been invariably friendly • hut now it 
was most kind and even affectionate. He more- 
over contemplated Christian frequently and fixedly; 
and alter those earnest surveys he would sink into 
a profound reveiie. All this our young hero could 
not possibly fail to notice ; and he therefore 
awaited the coming explanations with all the more 
eager curiosity. 

The repast was cleared away — the dessert and 
wine were placed upon the table— and Mr. Eed- 
chffe then questioned Christian as to all that he 
had been recently doing. There was something m 
that gentleman’s manner which invited the fullest 
confidence , and our hero accordingly revealed to 
Mr. Eedcliffe his love for Isabella Vincent. He 
related everything which had occurred at Eams- 
gate ; and having brought down the narrative to 
the point at which it is already known to the 
reader, he concluded m the following manner: — 

“Yesterday morning’s post brought Miss Vin- 
cent a letter, containing the startling announce- 
ment that her cousin the Earl of Lascelles, and 
her aunt the Countess, had ceased to exist i so 
that all in a moment Isabella found herself the 
heiress of fine estates and immense w’ealtli. When 
she had recovered from the shock which the intel- 
ligence of that fatal accident or double suicide — 
whichever it was— naturally caused her to experi- 
ence, the amiable and faithful girl gave me to 
understand that if the sudden possession of wealth 
were a source of satisfaction, it was because it 
would in due time enable her to prove the sincerity 
of that love which she entertains for me.” 

“ My dear boy,” exclaimed Mr. Eedcliffe, with a 
degree of excitement which was very unusual on his 
pait, “I am rejoiced to learn that you have found 
one who is so eminently deserving of your own 
devoted love, and who experiences so true a senti- 
ment in return. But continue. What else have 
you to tell me?” 

“The bridal of Sir Edgar Beverley and his 
beautiful Laura was celebrated yesterday,” con- 
tinued our hero; “and soon after the ceremony 
they set off for London, where they purpose to 
pass the honeymoon. Isabella accompanied them. 
She could not journey alone ; and, as a matter of 
course, it was not discreet for me to travel with 
her. She has gone to that mansion which she 
originally entered a few months hack in a state of 

dependence upon her uauio she has gone to it 

* as Its misti’ess 1” 
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Such IS tba mutability of human affairs,” ob- 
served Mr Eedcliffe solemnly. But proceed, my 
dear Christian.” 

‘‘It was originally arianged,” continued our 
young hero, “that I should remain at Verner 
House until this morning ; and therefore, even if 
this morning’s post had not brought me your kind 
letter, I should have returned to the metropolis to- 
day. Best assuied, my dear sir, that I was most 
anxious to obey your summons with all possible 
despatch : but still I could not help baiting for an 
hour by the way, to visit an unfortunate creature 
a victim of the Duke of Marchmont’s !” 

^‘^Ab!” ejaculated Bedchffe; “when will this 
man’s crimes cease to display themselves to me at 
every step ? when will his career of iniquity be 
ended P” 

“ Bever, I fear,” responded Christian, “ until his 
existence itself ceases.” 

Our hero then, at Mr. BedcHffe’s request, nar- 
rated everything he had heard from the lips of the 
unfortunate young woman-— not even omittmg the 
painful episode in respect to her sister Marion. 
Mr. Eedclffe listened with the deepest attention; 
f and when the youth’s narrative was brought to a 
termination, Mr. Bedcbffe addressed him in the 
following manner: — 

“ My dear Christian, from everything that you 
have told me, I deduce evidences of your right 
principles, the generosity of your disposition, and 
the intrinsic excellence of your character. At the 
very first I experienced such an interest in your 
behalf— indeed such an attachment towards your- 
self and your sister, that I should have at once 
proposed to place you in a condition of inde- 
pendence : but I felt how much' better it was to 
leave you to eat the bread of industry for a time. 
I have kept my eye upon you ; and I have also 
been aware that your sister was most comfortably 
situated under the friendly care of the Princess of 
Inderabad. The period has now arrived when you 
must no longer be left to shift for yourself in the 
world. I am a lone man, Christian — this you 

aheady know you may think too that my 

habits are peculiar, my manners eccentric — and if 
for a single moment you doubt whether you can 
be happy beneath the same roof with myself, you 
shall be provided for elsewhere— until such time 
when 

Mr. Eedcliffe hesitated for a few instants ; and 
the expression of some strong emotion passed over 
his countenance. He then added, “Until such 
time that your beautiful Isabella’s period of 
mourning shall be ended and you may accompany 
her to the altar.” 

Again Mr. Eedcliffe paused : he rose from his 
seat — paced twice to and fro in the apartment — 
and returning;*to his chair, said, “ Think not, my 
dear Christiim, that when the day of your mar- 
riage arrives, you will lead Miss Vincent to the 
altar as a dependant on her own fortune. Ho I — 
you shall have wealth, Christian — rest assured that 
you shall have wealth— and at least as an equal 
shall you lead her to that altar. Perhaps— per- 
haps ” 

But Mr. Eedcliffe stopped short; and our 
young hero, throwing himself at the feet of his 
benefactor, took his hand and pressed it to his 
lips. Mr. Eedcliff'e, who was profoundly affected, 
smoothed down the curling masses of Chiistian’s 


raven hair,— at the same time murmuring, “ My 
dear boy, theie is nothing that I will not do for 
yourself and your sister 

Christian hastened to assure his benefactor that 
so far from desiring to separate from him, or to live 
elsewhere, it would give him the utmost pleasure 
to dwell beneath the same roof. 

“ So be it, for the present,” answered Mr. Eed- 
cliffe. “ As for Christina, let her remain where 
she is : it is impossible that she can be m better 
companionship, or with a kinder friend. I have 
long known the Princess Indora— — But enough, 
Christian I let your sister continue to dwell with 
[ her Highness— until ” 

And again Mr. Eedcliffe stopped short, as if 
every instant ho were afraid that in the excite- 
ment of his feelings he should be betrayed into 
tbe utterance of something more than he might 
choose to reveal. But our young hero was himself 
too full of varied emotions to perceive, much less 
to suspect the precise nature of those that were 
agitating his benefactor ; and again was his heart- 
felt gratitude poured forth to Mr. Eedcliffe. 

This gentleman now said to our hero, “ Tell me, 
Christian, everything connected with your earlier 
years : reveal to me in fullest detail all that re- 
gards yourself and your sister, from your most 
infantile recollections down to the peiiod when I 
first became acquainted with you in London. Do 
not think it is mere idle curiosity on my part : 
but I feel so deep an interest in your amiable 
sister and yourself, that everything which in any 
way concerns you is of importance in my estima- 
tion.” 

Christian proceeded to comply with his bene- 
factor’s request : his narrative was however con- 
cise enough, and was speedily told. 

“To-morrow,” said Mr. Eedcliffe, “immediately 
after breakfast you shall go and fetch your sister 
to pass the day with us. I will give you a note 
for the Princess Indora, so that her assent shall 
at once be conceded. Ah ! and request your 
sister, my dear Christian, to bring with her those 
little relics to which you have just alluded in your 
narrative • for, as I have said, everything that re- 
gards you has an interest m my eyes and— • 

and I have a curiosity to see those cherished ob- 
jects which belonged to your deceased mother, and 
which your uncle Mr. Ashton placed in your 
hands when you were both old enough to receive 
possession of them and to appreciate it.” 

We need not further extend the description 
of this touching and pathetically exciting scene 
which took place between Mr. l^dcliffe and our 
hero. Suflice it to say that the remainder of the 
evening was passed in most friendly conversation 
on the part of the benefactor and the recipient of 
his bounties ; ao that when Christian retired to 
his couch, he had every reason to felicitate 
himself upon this evening as being one of the 
happiest and most fortunate in his somewhat 
chequered existence. 

Immediately after breakfast in the morning, 
Christian repaired to the villa of the Prmcess 
Indora; and on arriving there, he was most fer- 
vently embraced by his loving and delighted 
sister. Prom the Prmcess he experienced a most 
cordial welcome ; and such was the state of his 
own feelings, with all his present prospects of hap- 
pmess, that he did not perceive how for a moment 
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Indora trembled, and bow tbe colour went and 
came on ber magnificent countenance, as he pre- 
sented to her Clement Eedchffe’s letter. She re- 
tired to another apartment to peruse it ; and the 
twins were left alone together. Then Christian 
informed his sister of everything that had taken 
place between himself and Mr. Kedcliffe on the 
preceding evening; and our amiable young hero- 
ine was infinitely rejoiced to hear that her beloved 
brother need no longer consider himself depen- 
dent on the precarious chances of employment 
for the means of subsistence. 

By the time Christian’s explanations were 
finished, the Princess of Inderabad returned to i 
the room where she bad left them together ; and 
ber Highness at once intimated to Chiistina that ' 
it was with infinite pleasure she granted the re- 
quest conreyed in Mr. Bedcliffe’s note. But if the 
twins had been more accustomed to penetrate into 
tbe human heart-— if they bad more curiosity in 
studj>ing tbe looks of individuals — they might 
have suspected that there was more in Mr. Eed- 
Itedcliffe’s billet than a mere request that Christina 
might be spared for the day ; they would have fan- 
cied there was something which was of peculiar 
interest and importance to the Indian lady likewise. 

■While on their way in a hired vehicle from 
Bayswater to Mortimer Street, the twins had 
leisure for additional explanations. Christian 
made his delighted sister acquainted with the 
change that had taken place m respect to Isabella 
Vincent — how she had become possessed of an im- 
mense fortune — and bow in her altered position 
' she had renewed the assurances of love and con- 
! stancy towards our hero. And then Christina re- 
! cited, in fuller details than she had wiitten to her 
brother when he was at Eamsgate, the particulais 
of the outrage she had undergone when she was 
forcibly carried off from the villa, and when she 
w^as rescued by Lord Octavian Meredith. Tbe 
' artless girl concealed nothing : she explained to 
i her brother all that had occurred between herself 
and the young nobleman; and while Christian ex- 
pressed his approval of the course she had adopted, 
he could not help saying to her in a low, tender, 
compassionating voice, “I am afraid, my sweet 
sister, that your affections are indeed more or less 
centred in Lord Octavian ?’* 

“ Christian,” replied the weeping, blushing girl, 
“ I have striven — heaven alone can tell how 1 have 
striven — to banish that image from my mind ; and 
I have not been able ! I have prayed to God to 
succour and uphold me in my task : hut my very 
prayers have seemed to impress that image all the 
moio forcibly on the memory of your unhappy 
sister. I should deem myself very guilty, were it 
not that I know that we poor weak mortals have 
no power over volition— and all that we can do is 
to prevent such circumstances as these from leading 
us into error.” 

I Error, my dearest sister !” exclaimed Christian : 
j mention not that word in connexion with your 
» own pure and virtuous self!” 

Christina pressed her brother’s hand in token of 
gratitude for the confidence he thus reposed in 
her, and of which she knew herself to be so com- 
pletely worthy ; and then she said in a tremulous, 
hesitating voice, Must I to Mr. Eedcliffe make 
lU these revelations ?” 

* Christian did not immediately answer : he re- 


fleeted profoundly. At length he said, " Ko, my 
sweet sister — these are matters too sacred to be 
discussed save and except with a very near and 
dear relative. Mr. Eedcliffe is my benefactor, — • 
and nothing more. I love him — we must both 
love him • and if he should demand your fullest 
confidence in all and every respect, even to your 
most secret thoughts — then must you speak 
frankly. But not of your own accord, dear Cliris- 
tma, need you volunteer explanations: it would 
be with unnecessary spontaneousness inflicting 
1 pain upon yourself. Ah ! I recollect, in reference 
to that outrage which made my blood boil, dearest 
Christina— I wrote to Mr. Eedcliffe from Eams- 
gate, telling him what had happened, immediately 
after tbe receipt of your letter describing the cir- 
cumstances : for I have constantly been in the habife 
of thus communicating with him who has now 
proved so generous a benefactor. He asssured mo 
last night that he is not ignorant who the vile 
authoress of the outrage was, and that she will be 
punished for that and other offences which have 
come to his knowledge.” 

The vehicle now stopped at Mrs. Macaulay’s 
house ; and that female herself came forth to wel- 
come Christina. 

Bear me, Miss Ashton !” exclaimed the gar- 
rulous landlady, how wonderfully you have im- 
proved since last I saw you 1 I was telling your 
brother yesterday that he too had improved : but 
really in respect to yourself——” 

^‘My dear Mrs. Macaulay,” said Christina, 
smiling and blushing, “ you are pleased to compli- 
ment me : but I can assure you——” 

“Oh, no compliment at all!” interjected the 
garrulous landlady: “you are tbe most beautiful 
creature that ever honoured the threshold of my 
house by crossing it. Ah 1 and there is that odious 
Mis. Sifkin looking out of her parlour- window— 
and she will be ready to eat her own head off with 
spite at seeing such an elegant young gentleman 
and such a charming young lady entering at my 
door.” 

“ Eather an impossible feat for Mrs. Sifkin to 
perform— is it not, Mrs. Macaulay?” observed 
Christian, smiling good-naturedly j “ and certainly 
one far transcending the importance of the occa- 
sion.” 

“Oh, you know not the spite of that odious 
woman !” exclaimed Mrs. Macaulay. “ It was but 
the other day she told Mrs. Bunkley, which does 

my mangling Ah I I forgot,” ejaculated the 

worthy woman, suddenly interrupting herself, 
“ I have such news for you 1 Only look here— in 
yesterday’s paper, amongst the list of Bankrupts 
— Mr. Samuel Emmanuel of the great Clothing 
Emporium ! Gone all to smashes — and serve him 
right I That great coarse vulgar-looking wife of 
his won’t he hung with massive gold chains any 
more, like a turkey with sausages at Christmas. 
But I see that you are in a hurry; and Mr. 
Eedcliffe is waiting anxiously for you both.” 

. Mrs. Macaulay — who had hitherto bafred the 
way in the passage, that she might indulge in her 
garrulous propensities and have this little chat with 
the twins — now stepped aside; Jind they weie ena- 
bled to pass her. They ascended to Mr, Eedchffe’s 
sitting-apartment, where Christina experienced the 
kindest welcome from that gentleman. After a 
little conversation Mr. jaedolbffe inquired whether 
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Bhe liad brougliti with her those memorials of her 
long deceased mother, which, through Christian, ! 
he had expressed a wish to behold ? j 

“ Yes,” answered our heroine, with a tone and 
look of tender sadness, as she produced a small 
casket of oriental workmanship, and which was 
one of the numerous gifts she had received from 
the Princess of Inderabad. 

Mr. Bedcliffe took the casket from her hand — 
and opened it with as reverential an air as the 
twins themselves could have displayed when pro- 
ceeding to the contemplation of memorials that so 
intimately concerned themselves. First he drew 
forth a long tress of raven hair— a tress which we 
have described in an earlier chapter of this narra- 
tive as one that must have constituted part of a | 
luxuriant mass which might have formed the j 
glory of a queen — aye, or the envy of a queen I — 
and while he surveyed it with a long and earnest 
attention, the brother and sister instinctively 
wound their arms about each other’s neck, and 
pressed each other’s hand, as they exchanged 
looks of unspeakable fondness. Then Mr. Eed- 
clilfe drew forth from the casket a beautiful gold 
watch of delicate fashion and exquisite woikraan- 
ship J and as he contemplated it, the tears tiickled 
down his cheeks. 

“ He feels for us,” whispered Christian to his 
sister • “ this excellent kind-hearted man — the 
most generous benefactor we have ever known- 
feels for our orphan condition.” 

« Yes— Mr. Eedchffe can appreciate,” responded 
Christina, the feelings with which you and I, dear 
brother, have been wont to gaze for hours and 
hours on the memorials of a mother who was 
snatched from us ere we had intelligence to com- 
prehend her loss 1” 

Clement Eedeliffe now opened another little 
packet which he took from the casket 5 and this 
packet contained two rings. One has been already 
described as a wedding iing: the other, likewise a 
lady’s, was of no consideiable value but of ex- 
quisite workmanship. And now Mr. Eedeliffe 
proceeded to the window with these two nags ; and 
as he contemplated them, his back was turned to 
wards the orphans. There he remained for at 
least five minutes— motionless as a statue— with 
his eyes evidently riveted upon the rings ; and the 
orphans did not approach him. They still felt 
persuaded that in. the goodnecs of his heart he was 
deeply touched on their account, while surveying 
these relics of their long dead mother. It was 
altogether a scene of the most pathetic interest , 
and the tears were trickling down the beautifully 
handsome face of Christian and the sweetly beau- 
tiful countenance of Christina. 

Mr. Eedeliffe at length turned slowly away from 
the window. His complexion, which, has been 
described as being made up of sallowness bronzed 
with the sun, now appeared of a dead white : his 
face was indeed ghastly pale. That cold stern look 
which he habitually wore, and which was almost 
saturnine, chilling the beholder who was unaccus- 
tomed to it — had totally disappeared, and was suc- 
ceeded by one of the deepest melancholy : but it 
was a mournfulness that had something awfully 
solemn in it. He advanced towards the twins; 
and taking their hands he said, in a voice that was 


with you over those memorials of the mother who 
died in your infancy I You love and revere her 

memory Oh ! never fail thus to cherish— thus 

to cling to it !— for it is sweet to think of a de- 
parted parent who is now a samt in heaven 

At the same moment the same idea struck the 
twins simultaneously too were their looks bent 
in eager anxious inquiry upon Mr. Eedcliffe’s 
countenance ; and their lips gave utterance at the 
same moment to precisely the same words. 

“ Our mother — did you know her ?” 

Mr. Eedchffe turned aside— raised his hand to 
his brow— and for an instant seemed to stagger as 
if under the influence of a hurricane of memories 
sweeping through his bram. The orphans watched 
him with a still more earnest gaze — a still more 
anxious interest than before: for they felt as xf 
they stood upon the threshold of hitherto unanti- 
cipated reveaimgs. 

Yes— I knew her,” slowly responded Mr. 
Eedchffe, again turning towards the brother and 
sister: ‘‘I knew your poor mother! It is this 
circumstance, my dear children, which inspires 
me with so vivid an interest on your behalf— 
Eut you must ask me no questions at present — I 
[ can tell you nothing more yet ! The time may 

shortly come when But do not press me now! 

Above all things, breathe not a syllable elsewhere 
of what has taken place between us ! Let it be 
sufficient for you to know that in mo you have 
found one who will watch over your interests— 
who will study your welfare— and who will be 
unto you both as a friend, a guardian, and a 
father !” 

Mr. Eadcliffo folded the twins in his arms, and 
wept over them. They knelt at his feet, murmur- 
ing forth in oroken voices the expressions of their 
gratitude* for it was sweet indeed — Ah, it was 
sweet for this youthful brother and sister to pos- 
sess the friendship, the guardianship, and the love 
of one who had known their mother ’ He raised 
them up from their kneeling posture: again he 
embraced them both; and then relockmg the 
casket, he said to Christina, "Keep you these 
valuables, my dear girl, with the most sedulous 
caie' — keep them, I say, not merely as the memo- 
rials of your deceased mother, bub as objects 
which may sooner or later prove of importance in 
another s^nse ” 

“Will you keep them for us?” asked both the 
twins, speaking as it were in the same breath. 

Mr Eedchffe reflected for a moment : and then 
he said, “Yes, I will keep them!— but I hope and 
tiust it will only be for a short while that I may 
thus feel it safer to take charge of these valuables 
—and then shall they be restored unto you. Ask 
me nothing more now — and let us turn the con- 
versation upon other subjects.” 

Mr. Eedeliffe hastened to lock up the casket in 
a secure place ; and the remainder of the day was 
passed by himself and the orphans with that affec- 
tionate and friendly intercourse which naturally 
followed the scenes that had taken place, and the 
new light in which they respectively stood— 
ua noly, he as their guardian and protector, and 
they as the grateful recipients of his kindness and 
his bounty. 
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CHA.PTEB XO. 

THE SMEDLETS AHiLlir. 

We must once more request the reader to accom- 
pany us to the Smedleys* habitation situated in 
one of those narrow streets which he between 
the lower parts of the Waterloo and Westminster 
Eoads. The house had precisely the same appear- 
ance as when we first described it in an earlier 
chapter of this narrative — with the difference that 
there was a neatly written card in one of the win- 
dows, announcing lodgings to let. The brass plate 
on the front door, indicating the avocation of Mr. 
Smedley as a goldbeater, was well polished, as was 
its wont : the gilt arm, clutching the hammer in 
its fist as a farther illustration of that individual’s 
calling, was equally resplendent. The two win- 
dows of the first floor had their dark moreen cur- 
tains and their white blinds as usual; and Mr. 
Smedley himself was as constant an attendant at 
the chapel next door as when we first introduced 
him to our reader. 

It was evening— and Mr. and Mrs. Smedley 
were seated together in their little parlour on the 
ground floor. There was a bottle of spirits upon 
the table ; and the somewhat inflamed countenance 
of Bah Smedley showed that she had been indulging 
in her predilection for strong waters. iN"ofc how- 
ever that she had imbibed thereof so copiously on 
the present occasion as to affect her reason — ^but 
only sufficient to render her somewhat sharper and 
more querulous in her observations to her husband. | 
They were discussing the circumstances of their ; 
position, and deliberating on the plans which they 
ought to adopt: but it was in low whispering 
voices that they for the most part addressed each 
other,— though every now and then the woman’s 
ejaculations became louder with the petulant im- 
patience of her utterance ; and then Jack Smedley 
would interpose a timid and hasty “Hush!” 

Presently Mrs. Smedley, consulting her hus- 
band’s silver watch which lay upon the table, said. 

It IS close upon nine o’clock, Jack : you must be 
off with that money.” 

“ And I will just take a few of those religious 
tracts,” said Smedley, rising from his seat : “ be- 
cause if I happen to be seen putting anything 
into those chaps* hands, and if any question is 
asked, I can easily declare that it was one of these 
godly publications.” 

Be off with you, with your godly puhlica- 1 
tionsi” ejaculated Bab Smedley with an air of 
supreme disgust: and she forthwith proceeded to 
mix herself another glass of spirits and water. 

Jack Smedley wrapped a pound’s worth of silver 
in a piece of paper, and deposited the little packet 
in his waistcoat pocket. He took a handful of the 
religious tracts; and saying to his wife, ^‘'When I 
come back we will continue our deliberations,”— he 
issued from the house. 

^ Glancing hastily up and down the narrow street 
with the anxious look of a man whose conscience 
was not so pure that he had nothing to dread, 
Jack Bmedley continued his way. To two or three 
of his neighbours who were standing on their 
thresholds, as the inhabitants of poor neighbour- 
hoods are accustomed to do, he addressed a passing 
observation in a tone of the most friendly iami- 


harity • but it was only a very cold response that 
m each instance he received. Muttering to him- 
self an imprecation against the individuals who 
were thus frigid, towards him, Smedley continued 
his way; and in about ten minutes he reached 
Mint Street. Some little improvement had within 
the last few years been made in this neighbour- 
hood : but it was still at the time at which we are 
writing— as it also is at the present day— the re- 
sort of all society’s lowest and vilest outcasts. 

Erery now and then Jack Smedley looked back 
to see if he were followed by any suspicious indi- 
vidual ; and in order to give a colour to his visit 
to this vile neighbourhood, he occasionally put a 
tract into some hand that was thrust forth with 
the expectation of receiving alms. This proceed- 
ing on Mr. Smedley’s part brought down upon 
him the curse of disappointment or the gibe of 
ridicule : but he cared not. 

At length Mr. Smedley reached the corner of a 
i narrow diverging street, or rather miserable ob- 
scure alley ; and there be beheld a couple of ill- 
looking, squalid, ragged youths, standing together. 
These were the brothers Bill and Tim Scott ; and 
m no way was their hideous personal appearance 
altered since we first introduced them to the 
i reader. 

How Jack Smedley glanced around him with 
even a more searching anxiety than he had pre- 
viously displayed ; but flattering himself that the 
coast was perfectly clear, so far as any suspicious- 
looking individual was concerned, he took the little 
packet of money from his waistcoat-pocket, and 
thrust it into the outstretched hand of Bill Scott. 
The large goggle eyes of the miserable being glis- 
tened with a greedy delight; and his stunted 
brother Tim, catching hold of Jack Smedley’a 
sleeve, asked impatiently, How much have you 
gived him? cos why he’s safe to bilk his own 
brother, if so be he has a chance I” 

“you’ll find a pound in that paper,” responded 
the gold-beater quickly. “ But don’t detain me I 
— and for heaven’s sake don’t stand looking about 
I in the street, or go and get drunk at any 
boozing-ken and make fools of yourselves. 

“Heveryou mind us, Mr. Smedley !” said Bill 
Scott, the elder brother. “ But what of Barney ? 
Is be took agin? — or has nuffin been heard on 
him ?” 

“ Hothing,” replied Smedley j “ and he has not 
been retaken— at least not to my knowledge. I 

always look at the newspaper -” 

“ Weil, I s’pose Barney will turn up agin some 
of these here days,” said Bill Scott : “ and the 
sooner the better — ^for I’m getting unkimmon 
tired of this here hide-and-seek sort of a life.” 

“ You ought to be thankful,” responded Smed- 
ley, " that you’ve got such a good friend in me. 
But I can’t stop another moment. This day week 

— at precisely the same hour ” 

« Where is it to be ?” asked Bill Scott. 
“Where?” — ^and after an instant’s musing, 
Jack Smedley added, “At the hack of St. George’s 
Church.” 

^ Having thus spoken, the goldbeater turned upon 
his heel, and retraced his way rapidly along Mint 
Street— taking care however the while to be more 
profuse in his tract-distribution than while pro- 
ceeding in the contrary direction. Erequent were 
the anxious glances which he rapidly flung around . 
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but he had no particular reason to suspect that he 
•was watchedj dogged^ or followed. 

Wo must howeyer see what had m the meantime 
been taking place at his own house. Immediately 
after his departure Bab Smedley took a deep 
draught from the tumbler which she had just 
filled ; and she was sitting in rumination on the 
topics of their recent discourse, — when a knock at 
the front door startled the woman from her reveiie. 
It was not a single knock— it was not precisely a 
double one, in the usual acceptance of the term, 
which means a series of strokes • but it was some- 
thing between the two. Bab Smedley took up the 
candle from the table, and hastened to answer the 
summons. The person whom she found at the 
door was a middle-aged man — of q[uiet, sedate, 
respectable appearance — plainly but decently 
dressed— and who looked like a clerk or smalt 
tradesman. 

“ Are you the mistress of the house asked 
the individual, with a bow that was sufficiently 
polite. 

“ I am, sir,” responded Bab , — “ and the master 
too, for that matter !” she thought within her- 
self: for she experienced an unmitigated contempt 
for her husband, and the feeling was inseparable 
from her ideas. 

“Can I say a few words to youf” asked the 
stranger. 

“ To be sure 1” replied Mrs, Smedley, without 
however making the slightest move m an invita- 
tion for the individual to enter. 

“You have lodgings to let ?” kt saidj but look- 
ing about him as much as to that he would 
rather apeak to her in-doors^ 

“We hadf sir,” Mrs. Smedky immediately re- 
sponded, “but they were let this afternoon to a 
very respectable old couple that have known us 
for a great many years.” 

“ And yet the bill is still up in the wmdow ?” 
said the appheaufe, stepping back a pace or two to 
assui e himself by another glance thac such was 
the fact. 

“ Ob, is it ?” said Mrs. Smedley coolly. “ Then 
I forgot to take it down — and I will do so at once. 
I am sorry you should have had the trouble, 
sir 

“ Ob, no trouble i But perhaps you may have 
a spare room — I only want one—'” 

“ Ho spare room now, sir. Good evening to 
you:”— and Bab Smedley shut the door m the 
face of the applicant, who seemed much iachaed 
to keep her in discourse. 

She retmmed into the parlour, and at once took 
down the card announcing that lodgings were to be 
let, She evidently did not much like the visit ; 
and reseating herself, fell into a gloomy reverie, 
which was only occasionally interrupted by a re- 
currence to the spirits-and-water. In about twenty 
minutes after the little incident we have described. 
Jack Smedley returned 5 and Bab at once vented 
her lU-humour upon him. 

“ What was the use of your keeping that card 
stuck up in the window ? I told you more than 
once that I would not have it ; and yet <” 

“ But, my dear Bab, do hear reason •” inter- 
rupted her husband, as he resumed his seat at the 
tabic. 

“ Yes— when you can talk it, and not before 1” 
exclaimed the vigaro, “ But what have you done ?” 


“Those hungry dogs,” responded Jack, “were 
at the place of appointment, waiting for their 
weekly money ; and I told them where to be the 
next time it falls due. But don’t you think Bab 
it IS a very hard thing we should have to allow 
these fellows a pound a week ” 

“ How can we help ourselves ?” demanded Mi s. 
Smedley. “Isn’t ttoe a warrant out for Bill 
Scott’s apprehension and isn’t he therefore 
obliged to play at hide-and-seek ? and if his 
brother Tim was to go out prigging in order to 
keep them both, wouldn’t he be dogged and fol- 
lowed, so that Bill would be certain to be ar- 
rested ? There’s no doubt it’s hard enough upon 
us — but we can’t help ourselves. As for that 
card there ” 

“How do listen, Bab’” said her husband en- 
treatingly. “ When that cursed business at Liver- 
pool exploded, and your mother got into her present 
trouble, weren’t we obliged to do all we could to 
keep up the appearance of our own respecta- 
bility ? Didn’t we assure the neighbours that it 
was totally impossible Mrs. Webber could have 
committed the deed— that there was some terrible 
mistake— and that her innocence would transpire 
on the tiial?” 

“ And the neighbours don’t believe us,” inter- 
jected Bab, sullenly. 

“Ho — I’m sorry to say they don’t altogether 
believe us,” responded her husband j “ or at least 
don’t know exactly what to think. They speak 
cool and look distant : but I do my best to jride 
it with a high hand, and seem ns if I did not 
notice their altered behaviour. Well, I advised 
that the card should be kept up in the window as 
usual, just as if "we felt our own respectability to 
be totally unimpaired, and as if we were at least 
conscious of our own innocence. Besides, the 
keeping up of the card was only a blind : for we 
agreed that we would not let the lodgings even if 
anybody applied : because you and I have always 
so many things to talk about now, and we must 
not stand the ehanco of being overheard. And 
then too, the Burkw may turn up at any moment 
— ^for Barney is sueb a desperate fellow, he’s almost 
certain to find his way to London— and if ho does, 
he would bo sure to come to us, the worst luck on 
itr 

“there’s enough!” ejaculated Mrs. Smedley.^ 
“Some one has been to apply for the lodgings, 
and I don’t like his appearance a bit, I can tell 
you.” 

“Who?” asked the goldbeater, with a look full 
of startled anxiety. 

“Ah I who?” ejaculated Bab. “How do I 
know ? But who should come prying about this 
place here, and trying on all sorts of dodges to get 
in amongst us for more reasons than one «” 

“Do you— do you think he was a— a — detec- 
tive?” asked Jack Smedley, with an awful elonga- 
tion of his pale countenance. 

“As like as not!” rejoined Bab petulantly. 
^‘'However, I stalled Mm off — I told him the 
lodgings were let to a decent old couple — I was 
precious short with him— and I shut the door. 
How, the fact is, Jack, things can’t go on like 
this : I am getting uncommon tired of hviug con- 
stantly on the fidgets ” 

“ Hot more tired than me, I know!” exclaimed 
her husband, “ Didn’t I propose a bolt to Brance 
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immediately after your mother got into trouble ? 
but it was you that said we must stick here at all 
hazaida; and when we decided to remain, I did 
the best I could to keep up a show of respecta- 
bihfey ” 

Of course I said we would remain !” ejaculated 
Mrs. Smedley. ** I>o you think that the house 
wasn’t constantly watched after mother went down 
to liiverpool to Lettice Eodney’s trial? and it 
would have been madness for us to have thought of 
a move— suspicion would have been excited in a 
moment. But after that girl Eodney’s trial things 
looked better for us— though they went so dead 
agiunst mother ” 

“ Yes— I know the detective said at Lettice 
Eodiiey’s trial,” observed Jack Smedley, ‘‘ that he 
had nothing to allege against our respectability.” 

“ ‘Well, then,” continued Bab, “ it was better 
for us to go on living here : but when two or 
three weeks back people began asking how it was 
that the old lodger of our’s disappeared so suddenly 
in the winter 

“ Ah ! that was the thing that began to frighten 
me too,” inteijected the goldbeater; “and then 
came the news of the Barker’s escape, and the 
flight we’ve been in lest he should come here to 
get u3 both into such trouble that we could never 
hope to get out of it ” 

“ That is nothing,” interrupted Bab, “ in com* 
parison with the other thing we were speaking 
about before you went out to meet those Scotts.” 

“Ah! you mean your mother?” said Jack 
Smedley, with a significant look, at the same time 
that he drew his chair closer to his wife. “ Do 
you— do you really think,” he asked, with a very 
pale face, “ that the old woman is likely to peach ?” 

“ I didn’t think so at first,” answered Bab — “or 
else I shouldn’t have insisted that we were to 
remain here. But lately, the more I’ve thought 
over the matter the more I am convinced there is 
every thing to be dreaded in that quarter. There’s 
no use disguising the fact. Jack— you never was a 
favourite with mother : and as for any love for me, 
her daughter — it’s all nonsense ! If she thought 
she could do herself any good by turning round 
upon us and telling how two or three have gone 
down there*— 

“ Yes, yes — I know I” said Jack Smedley shud- 
dering, as his wife pointed in a downward direc- 
tion. “ But the quicklime 

“Wen, the quicklime has no doubt done its 
work long ago,” interrupted Bab, “ even in 
respect to that man Smith— or Preston, I should 
say ” 

“By the bye,” interrupted Jack, “what have 
you clone with his letter — you know— and also the 
packet of papers we took out from under the 
flooring of his house in Cambridge Terrace ?” 

“IsTever mind the papers!” exclaimed Bab 
petulantly ; “ I have put them where they are safe 
enough — though little use they^ever stand the 
chance of being to us or our affairs t for when 
we made secret inquiries about those young Ash- 
tons, we heard they were living in a wretched poor 
lodging in Camden Town, and hadn’t the means of 
rewarding any one who would give them up those 
papers. It has been of no use to make any inqui- 
ries since . for it is not very likely their condition 
is much improved. But let us return to what we 
were saying- ” 


“Yes — about your mother?” suggested Jack 
Smedley, 

“Well then, about my mother,” continued Bab. 
“You know what my opinion is— I tell you that ' 
mother will peach if it answers her purpose. Sho 
has not sent us any reply to the two or three letters 
we have written, and which I so carefully woided 
that she could not fail to understand the game we 
had to play ” 

“Perhaps she is offended,” observed Jack 
Smedley, “ at our writing in that sort of sancti- 
monious strain ?” 

“Offended P— nonsense exclaimed Bab. “ How 
could she be offended ? She knows very well that 
we must be aware all letters going to her would he 
opened by the gaol-authorities, and that wo were 
therefore compelled to write m a particular uay. 
But never mind all this • — it is of no use arguing 
the point. I tell you that if mother lives on to go 
through her trial and be condemned to death, she 
will peach as sure as you are Jack Smedley 

“If she lives’^” said the man, catching at those 
words which appeared to have some covert 
meaning. 

“Yes — if she lives,” answered Bab, repeating 
those words. ‘‘And therefoie she must not live— 
and if you are a man, Jack ” 

“ I am man enough to do anything to secure our 
safety,” responded the goldbeater. “Only show 
me how ” 

“JSTow look you replied Bab : “I understand 
mother well enough— and t great deal better than 
you do She would like to put herself out of the 

^way before the trial comes on of that I am, 

convinced ! But if the trial is once over, and she is 
condemned to death, and the croaking parsons get 
hold of her, you may depend upon it she will out 
with everything !” 

“Then what is to be done ?” asked Jack 
Smedley. 

“ What is to be done ?” echoed his wife, with 
an air of mingled impatience and contempt : 

“ what should be done but for you to ” and 

she whispered a few words in the ears of her hus- 
band. 

“ But would you have me do this ?” he asked, 
gazing upon her as if he thought that she could 
scarcely be in earnest, or that she meant to put 
him to a test for some other and ulterior purpose. 

“ Of course I would !” rejoined the fieud-like 
woman : “ everything for our own safety f Let 
what will happen to the Barker, we know that he 
is staunch; and I feel convinced that nothing 
could induce him to turn round upon his pals. 

‘ The more savage and ferocious a person is, the 
! more sure ia he or she to be true to friends and 
associates. As for those Scotts — we will get them 
safe out of the country ; and then, if once mother 
is put out of the way, we have got little or nothing 
to fear.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Jack Smedley, in a 
sort of dismayed musing— “ I had a very bad 
dream last night. I thought the black cat was 
scouring all over the house — that some strange 
man came in to look after her — that she cut down 
stairs into the scullery — hid horsolf underneath 
the table — and therefore sate right upon that trap- 
door *” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, with your black cats !” 
cried Bab Smedley. 
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“ J usl wait a moment,” interposed Jack, I 
thought that the strange man went down into the 
scullery— found the cat there — discovered the trap' 
door— and then all in an instant turned into a 
policeman. But you know, Bab, that the night 
we did that last piece of business — I mean 
Preston’s affair — the cat did cut about the house 
in such a strange way that I told you at the time 
I didn’t like it : it seemed an omen of evil. But 
really,” asked Jack, abruptly, what is to prevent 
ns from making a bolt now? Why not get over 
to Prance ? We may then dispense with this new 
business about your mother— we need not care 
what happens to the Barker— and we shall no 
longer have to pension those Scotts,” 

**And what if the police have their eye upon 
us ?” demanded Mrs. Smedley : what if that 
man who came to-night is a detective who wants 
to get into the house under pretence of being a 
lodger, that he may all the better play the spy 
upon us ? I tell you I am certain that if we were to 
make such a move as would show we intended 
ffight, we should both be pounced upon at once on 
some pretence or another. It is only by staying 
here, and seeming to rely on our respectability, 
that we are safe. The police are evidently puz- 
zled about us : they don’t know what to think— 
they fancy we may be all right— and as long as 
we give them no cause to think otherwise, we are 
safe. They may try by all kinds of dodges to 
know more of ns and peer into our secrets : but I 
there’s no chance of their going to the length of 
laying hands upon us. We must therefore use 
the opportunity we now have to get rid of obsta- 
cles and overcome perils— so as to make ourselves 
completely safe. Now, that is my view of the 
matter— and it must be acted upon,” added Bab 
peremptorily, 

“ But what if I go to Xiverpool ?” asked Jack, 
considerably re-assured, though not completely so, 
by his wile’s arguments. 

“Natural enough!” she exclaimed, — “to see 
your mother-in-law — to remonstrate with her on 
her wickedness if she is guilty — to console and 
strengthen her if she is innocent ! Will those 
reasons do. Jack ? Come now, you have played 
the sanctimonious long enough amongst those 
snivelling, canting, whining hypocrites next door ” 
—alluding to the chapel—" to be able to perform 
the same part with great effect at Xiverpool. 
Take a clean white cravat with you— put on your 
longest face — and don’t fear as to the result. 
What you require is fortunately in the house — ” 

“How ?” exclaimed Smedley. 

“ The phial of prussic acid,” rejoined his wife. 
“Don’t you remember, we found it amongst 
Preston’s effects ? Borger as he was, and always 
trembling at tho idea of being arrested, be no 
doubt had the poison in readiness for any moment. 
It is lucky for our present purpose ; because it 
would otherwise be dangerous for you just now to 
go out and buy it.” 

We need not chronicle any more of the discourse 
which took place between this delectable husband 
and wife: suffice it to say that everything was 
settled between them for the carrying out of their 
nefarious purpose. At an early hour in the morn- 
ing J ack Smedley went amongst two or three of 
his neighbours, with the intimation that be was 
going to Liverpool to see bis mother-in-law j and 


he officiously undertook to execute whatsoever 
commissions they might choose to charge Mm with. 
He however received cold and distant responses, to 
which be bad been lately accustomed; but his 
present purpose was answered— he had openly de- 
dared his intention of visiting Liverpool — and li 
there were really police spies in the neighbour- 
hood, they could not think that he meditated a 
total flight altogether. 

To Liverpool Mr. Smedley ifepaired . and in the 
evening he arrived in that town. It was too late 
for him to see his mother-in-law ; hut on the fol- 
lowing morning, at the earliest hour permitted by 
the prison regulations, he was introduced into her 
cell. He found the old woman still in bed , and 
when he made Ms appearance, she surveyed him 
with looks of mingled spite, mistrust, and aver- 
sion. 

“Well, mother-in-law,” said Jack, when the 
turnkey bad retired, “ as you didn’t write to us, 
Bab and I thought the best thing to be done was 
for me to run down and see you.” 

“ I wish I had never seen you at all !” answered 
Mrs. Webber growlingly, — “never in all my life ^ 

It was you who concocted this precious business 
that has got me into such troublej and, O dear I 
O dear! to think how it will end— to think how it 
will end!” 

The wretched woman sate up in bed, and rocked 
herself to and fro as she thus spoke. She w’ug 
frightfully altered. Thin and emaciated, she was 
: worn almost to a skeleton — not by remorse for tho 
crimes she had committed— but with horror at the 
incessant contemplation of the penalty she would 
soon have to pay for them. There was something 
fearful in the expression of her countenance . she 
seemed like a starved tiger-cat that could have 
sprang at any one approaching, as if to avenge 
the doom that appeared certain to overtake herself. 
Jack Smedley was frightened by her look — while 
her words seemed to justify all the misgivings 
which her daughter Barbara had entertained con- 
cerning her, 

“ Come, , mother-in-law,” he said, plucking up 
! bis presence of mind as well as be was able j ! 
“ don’t be angry with me— I did all for the best.” i 

“ And the worst has come of it !” interjected 
Mrs. Webber sharply; “and I have got to bear I 
all its brunt. I tell you what, J ack,” she went 
on to say, her eyes glaring with fierceness upon 
him, — “ those who commit crimes in concert, should 
also share the punishment in concert : or else there’s 
no fairness and no justice ! I feel as if I was made i 
a scapegoat of ” 

“Nonsense, mother-in-law!” exclaimed Jack 
Smedley. “ When people embark in these sort of 
things, they each and all take their fair and equal 
chance. It might have happened to Bab— it might 
have happened to me—” 

“ You! youwMte-livered scoundrel!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Webber, wim a look of withering contempt : 

“ you would have turned round and peached on all 
the rest the very first instant. Bab too is as selfish 
as she can be. Look at the letters you have both 
written me I— full of that canting nonsense of 
your’s, the infection of which Bab seems to havo 
caught !’* 

“ How could we write otherwise ?” asked Smed- 
ley. “ Come, do-he reasonable, mother-in-law—” 

“ Eeasonable indeed !” cried the wretched woman 
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^ am I nofc in a state tliafc enough to drive one 
road ? You and my daughter are all for your- 
selves — you wrote to me when you should have 
come ” 

The house was watched by the police/* inter- 
jected Smedley : “ and therefore———** 

“ How is it, then, that you are here now ?’* de- 
manded Mrs. Webber sharply: ** and what devil’s 
business has brought you to me? Can you help 
me to escape, J ack ?— -can you with all your art 
and cunning set me free, as the Barker has libe- 
rated himself?’* 

“ If it were possible,” responded Smedley, I 

should 

'^Possible!” cried Mrs. Webber, contemptuously. 

“ jSTothing is possible with you, except sneaking 
villany and covert cowardly crime. But anything 
bold — no, nothing of the sort! Look you. Jack 
Smedley— if I go to the scaffold it shall not be 
alone 

Mother-in-law 1” he ejaculated vehemently. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, and listen ! Companionship 
is always sweet— and not the less so in death. At 
^ all events it will be a consolation for me to know 
f that I am not the most miserable person in exist- 
ence at that last instant I” 

** But, mother-in-law,’* faltered forth Jack Smed- 
ley, with a countenance white as a sheet, “ would 
you hang your own daughter ?’* 

“ She leaves me here to be hanged !” retorted the 
woman fiercely : “ she does not come near me I’* 

She has sent you plenty of money, mother-in» 
law.” interposed Jack m accents of remonstrance 
and deprecation. 

“ Yes— to fee counselin a hopeless cause!” cried 
Mrs. Webber. ** I tell you what it is— I feel in 
that state of mind that I could wreak a ven- 
geance upon the whole world ! — all the bonds of 
kith and kin are broken!— I know nobody but 
enemies ! That is my state of mind ! And if you 
had the gibbet looming ever before your eyes— if 
you bad a sensation as of a cord ever round your 
neck— if you had night and day to look death in 
the face — you, Jack Smedley, would feel even worse 
than I do. It is enough to drive one crazed— 
crazed— crazed !’* 

Again the old woman rocked herself to and fro ; | 
and her son-in-law felt as if his purpose were com- 
pletely frustrated. He knew not what to ,saynext: 
there was a perfect consternation in his mind ; he 
thought that she might even denounce him as the 
accomplice of her numerous crimes, the instant the 
turnkey should come back to conduct him away 
from her cell. 

" Jack Smedley,’* she said, at length breaking a 
somewhat long pause, tell me for what purpose 
you have come here now. If I thought it was to 
serve me in any way — if I thought you had the 

courage to furnish me the means of escape ’* 

.. “Tell me what those means are, mother-in-law,” 
quickly ejaculated the goldbeater ; “ and I promise 
you they shall be forthcoming. jDo you want a file 
—a crowbar— a rope-ladder ’* 

“ Bool !” interrupted the old woman with bit- 
terest scorn, “how can X, a poor weak feeble crea- 
tui*e, reduced to the mere shadow of what I was, — 
how can I accomplish that which a strong powerful 
determined man, as the Barker, could only just 
succeed in effecting ? No— it is not by such 
means as those that I may escape hence I Bui 


there is something which will enable me to evade 
the ordeal of trial — the horror of condemnation — 
aye, and that last hideous frightful scene which I 
shudder to contemplate! And more too— it is 
something that will save me from the horrible 
chance of betraying my own daughter m my mad- 
ness !” 

“ And that something ?” ejaculated Smedley, 
with the almost breathless eagerness of suspense. 

Mrs. Webber looked very hard at him for nearly 
a minute ; and then a word — a single word— came 
in a slow whisper from her lips— a word which 
made her son-in-law start suddenly, although what 
she had previously said had more than half pre- 
pared him for the climax. 

And that one word was— “ Poison !” 

“ Bo you mean it, mother-in-law ?” he asked, 
clutching her wrist and lookmg her intently in the 
face. 

j “ I mean it !” she responded. “ But of what 
I use,” was her immediate contemptuous addition, 
i “is it for me to make such a request, since I already 
see that your craven heart—” 

“Enough, mother-in-law! — you do not under- 
stand me,” hurriedly whispered the goldbeater. “ I 
have poison with me !” 

“Poison with you?” she echoed, a wild joy 
flashing forth in unearthly light from her eyes. 
“ Is it possible ? But how ? You are not deceiving 
me?” 

“No, no— I am not deceiving you/* rejoined 
the goldbeater quickly. “ Can you not under- 
stand that Bab and I feel ourselves to bo en- 
vironed by dangers ? Yes— we know that we are 
standing upon a mine which may explode at any 
instant. Therefore we are prepared ! Wo have 
breathed a solemn vow that the hangman’s cord 
shall never touch our necks. On this we are 
resolved I Bo you remember the phial of poi- 
son 

“Ah! the prussic acid/* said Mrs. Webber, 
eagerly, “ which was found amongst Picston’s 
effects?” 

“ The same!”'^ejoined Smedley. “There is the 
phial — ^it contains half the fluid which originally 
filled it. Bab has the other half.” 

“ And will you give it to me demanded the 
woman, yearning for the deadly venom with as 
strong an avidity as if she were famished and it 
was food that she was imploring : “ will you sur- 
render up your share ? can you for once in your 
life. Jack Smedley, do a generous action ?” 

The goldbeater pretended to hesitate far a few 
moments : but if his simulated hesitation had only 
lasted an instant longer, that fierce tiger-cat— his 
mother-m-law— would have flown at him to tear 
the phial from his grasp. 

« Yes— take it!” he said, just in time to pre- 
vent suck a scene : and he placed the phial in her 
hand. 

“ Ob, to cheat the gallows ! to avoid the hang- 
man! to escape the horrors of the gazing crowd i” 
— and the woman in an unnatural frenzy of joy 
pressed the phial to her lips 

“ But my dear mother-in-law/* whispered Jack 
Smediifej, bending down towards her ear, “you 
will not take that poison for two or three days ?— 
you will not compromise me ?” 

“No— I can afford to spare you now,” answered 
[Mrs. Webber: “for you have done me at least 
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one service in my lifetime — a service that gives 
me tlie means of death ! And now go— leave me ! 
I am no puling foolish creature that can descend 
to slobbering farewells and sickly leave-takings 

But stay one moment! You need not tell 

Bab that I hinted in my frenzy at the idea of be- 
traying either you or her * for I should not have 
done it — it was mere madness at the time I 
And now go.'* 

She waved her hand to her son-in-lavr, who 
opening the little trap at the door of the cell, 
called for the turnkey who was stationed at a 
grating at the end of the passage ; and that func- 
tionary speedily arrived to afford Jack Smedley 
egress from the prisoner’s chamber* 


CHAPTER XCI. 

THE STXBTEEEAHEAH* 

It was evening, some five or six days after the in- 
terview of Jack Smedley with his mother-in-law; 
and his wife Barbara sate alone in the little par- 
lour at their abode m Xondon. She was reflect- 
ing upon what her husband had done at Liverpool, 
and bestowing an equal part of her attention on j 
the glass of spints-and-water which stood on the ; 
table. She had been rendered aware of Jack i 
Smeciley’s successful mission to Mrs. Webber, in- * 
asmueh as be had written from Liverpool to his ' 
wife— but in a very guarded strain, for fear of the 
communication being intercepted. They had how- 
ever agreed beforehand between themselves on 
some phrase that was to be introduced in case 
of success, while another phrase was to indicate 
failure. The former had found its introduction 
into the body of the epistle ; and amidst a series 


ascertain what the sound was. Then, as slowly 
recovering courage she looked around, she started 
on beholding the great black cat lying on a chair 
and gazing at her with its large green glassy eyes. 
She lememheied the ominous instinct with which 
her husband’s terrified imagination had endowed 
the animal on the night of Preston’s murder ; and 
she recoiled from the glare of those eyes. 

The sound was renewed this time she became 
aware that it was a knocking at the hack door ; 
and snatching up the candle, she proceeded from 
the room to answer the summons. 

“It must he one of those Scotts— or else the 
Barker himself,” she thought as she threaded the 
passage * “ unless it is J ack come home and got 
himself into some scrape — for nobody else but one 
of these would come to the back door at this time 
of the evening.” 

She opened the door; and the light flashed upon 
the hang-dog countenance of Barney the Barker. 

Bab Smedley exhibited no surprise : for, as the 
reader has seen, she was more or less prepared for 
such a visit. She hastily closed the door, and led 
the way into the parlour before a single word was 
spoken between them The shutter was already 
fastened outside the window, over which the cur- 
tains inside were drawn; and thus there w'as no 
fear of the man’s presence in that room being per- 
ceived from without. Eillmg Bab’s tumbler com- 
pletely up to the brim with the alcholio liquor, the 
Barker drained the contents at a draught ; and 
1 beyond a slight brief winking of the eyes, no sign 
on his part indicated the strength or depth of the 
potation. He threw himself upon a seat,— saying, 
“ So here I am at last, Bab, once more in London • 
j though I can’t say as ho’w I’m werry sound in 
j limb — or that I’m over sure of being safe in re- 
spect to that personal liberty which is the right of 
every free-born indiwidual.” 


of canting sentences and studied hypocrisies, the “And where do you come from?” inquired Mrs. 
goldbeater thus found the means of setting his Smedley, who had leisure to observe the careworn 
wife’s mind at rest on the one grand important haggard appearance of the Burker, as well as to 
point. judge that he was sinking with fatigue. 

Upon this she was cogitating— and dividing, as “Ah I where do I come from?— that’s the ques- 
we have said, her attention between the subject of tion he responded with a certain degree of 
her thoughts and the liquor to which she had be- rough bitterness in his tone. “ Wherosomever 
come so wed(ied. It was nine o’clock ; and the there’s a quiet ditch tha t a man may lay down in 
servant-girl who attended for a certain period when he’s got no bed — wheiesomever there’s a 
durmg the day, entered to inquire whether any- lonesome haystack that a houseless wanderer may 
thiog more were wanted from her this evening, snatch a snooze under— wheresoinever there’s fields 
A response was given in the negative : the girl and woods and all sorts of unfrequented places as 
took her departure ; and Mrs. Smedley was now far as possible from the towns and villages which a 
alone in the house. She knew not how it was — chap doesn’t dare enter for fear of seeing a printed 
she could not account for it — but assuredly did it description of hisself with A Hundred Pound 
seem as if a chill smote her the instant the front Reward ’ in big letters a-top, posted up agin the 
door closed behind that girl. Bab Smedley was walls,— there’s the places from which I come/’ 
by BO means the woman to yield to the influence Having concluded this piece of eloquence after 
of vague presentiments or ungrounded alarms : his own fashion, the Bui’ker looked Mrs. Smedley 
but she liked not this feeling which took posses- very hard in the face for nearly a minute, as much 
sion of her — neither could she shake it ofi‘. She ap- as to say, “ Well, what’ do you think of that ?” — • 
plied Jierself with additional vigour to the spirits- and then he brewed himself a tumbler of spirits- 
ancl-w ater . potations appeared to do her no good and-water, which he proceeded to drink at a more 
— on tbe contrary, they seemed to render her all moderate rate than the previous one. 
the more nervous. Contemptuously as she had “ Perhaps you would like something to eat ?” 
been wont to look upon her husband, she wished suggested Mrs. Smedley, 

he was at home now for companionship’s sake. “ Well, now you mention it, I think I should 

All of a sudden she fancied she heard a noise in like summut,” answered the Burker ; “ though 
the back part of the house ; and for the first time only a minute hack I fancied I was past eating : 
m her life Bab Smedley was seized with such a for I ain’t broke my fast since eight o’clock this 
terror that she could not rise from her chair to morning — and then I should have got nuffin if I 
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hadn’t gwed a hoy a couple of taps on the head to 
make him surrender a edge of bread and cheese 
he was a breakfasting on as he went to his 
work.” 

Mrs. Smedley proceeded to the larder — whence 
she quickly returned with some cold beef, bread, 
and pickles ; and the Burker, falling to, speedily 
made a meal that would have sufficed for half- a 
dozen ordinary appetites. Another tumbler was 
produced,* and Mrs Smedley joined him in the 
drinking department. 

“ And where’s Jack F’ he inquired in the midst 
of his repast. 

“Jack’s at Liverpool,” rejoined Mrs. Smedley: 
and she explained the object of Ms mission, not 
foi getting to add her knowledge of its success, so 
far as that the phial of poison was conveyed to her 
mother’s hand. 

“Well I’m blowed,” said the Burker, “if Jack 
hasn’t proved hisself to be a feller of more pluck 
than I’d have gived him credit for. But why is 
he staying at Liverpool 

“ He thought it best to make a show of linger- 
ing there a bit, so that he might see the chaplain 
and a Justice-of-the-peace or two, and snivel and 

whimper and play the hypocrite ” 

“ Ah !” interrupted the Burker, with a look of 
approval and envy, “Jack can come it strong in 
that there line. Well F’ 

“Because, don’t you see,” continued Bab, “if 
he had bolted off immediately after that interview 
with his mother-in-law, it might have been sus- 
pected that he gave her the poison * whereas by 
staying there for two or three days, and goingand 
talking to the authorities— pretending that he was 
overwhelmed with grief— that he didn’t know what 
to think, whether she had really committed the 
crime, or whether she was the innocent victim of 

circumstantial evidence 

“ Ah, that’s the ticket !” ejaculated the Bhrkcr,, 
with his mouth full of beef and bread : “ nothing 

like coming the artful dodge And who can do 

it better than my friend Jack Smedley?” 

“ And so, you see, Jack is stopping at Liver- 
pool,” continued Bab. 

“ What the deuce makes that there black cat of 
your’n stare so uncommon hard?” suddenly de- 
manded the Bulker, 

The woman started ; for the question which her 
companion had just put, all in a moment riveted 
the eonvictioj^ that it had not ere now been mere 
fancy on her part. But unwilling to confess her 
fears to herself— still less to reveal them to the 
Burker — ^Bab Smedley instantaneously composed 
her countenance ; and in a voice of assumed 
quiet, she said, "There’s nothing wrong with the 
cat • she often looks like that,” 

“ Then, if it was my cat, I’d pison it— that’s 
what I’d do !” rejoined the Burker. “But how 
is things going on in London ? I suppose you 
heerd tell of my escape 

“ I read it in the newspapers,” answered the 
woman. “ As for things in London, we’ve allowed 
the Scotts a pound a week— that’s one thing* and 
1 rather fancy this house is watched by the de- 
tectives — that’s another thing.” 

“ The deuce I” growled the Burker. “ But I 
say, Bab — — ” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when a knock 
was heard at the front door— a somewhat com- 


manding kind of summons, and which made both 
Bab Smedley and the Burker spring up to their 
feet. 

“There’s something wrong,” hastily whispered 
the former : I know there is !” 

“ I’ll get out J)y the back,” hastily responded 
the Burker, “Bub no !” he instantaneously ejacu- 
lated • “ if there’s a plant meant, there’ll be people 
watching at the back. Come quick! I’ll go 
down the trap— and you can pretend you was 
asleep and didn’t hear the knocking at the door. 
You must stall ’em off somehow or another, 
Bab.” 

“Yes, yes — it’s the only chance !” 

As the reader may suppose this colloquy took 
place in very hurried whispers, and occupied far 
less time than we have taken in describing it. 
Away from the parlour they glided — Bab shading 
the light which she carried in her hand ; down 
into the scullery they went — the table was moved 
away — the bit of carpet also — the trap-door was 
raised — and into the subterranean went the 
Burker. Then almost in the twinkling of an eye 
Bab Smedley restored the little place to its former 
appearance . she put three or four saucepans and 
articles of crockery, and other kitchen implements 
upon the table, to give it an air as if it had not 
been recently moved, and she sped up-stairs. 

' Meanwhile the knocking had been repeated in a 
, louder and more imperious manner than before : 
yet all that we have described since the first sum- 
mons echoed through the house, had not taken 
, more than three minutes. 

The feeling that all her presence of mind was 
now absolutely necessary— or at least apprehoud- 
ing some emergency which would require this dis- 
play of her courage — Bab Smedley smoothed her 
countenance ; and with a light in her hand, she 
proceeded to open the front door. A tall slouc 
man at once entered the passage, followed by an- 
other individual, a glance at whom showed Mis# 
Smedley that it was the applicant for the vacant 
lodging of a few days previous. She kept her 
countenance admirably : and said, “ Gf-ood evening, 
gentlemen. I suppose you’ve come to see Mr. 
Smedley on business : but he’s not at home.” 

“Hob at home, eh?” exclaimed the tall stout 
man. “ Are you sure ?” and he looked the woman 
very hard in the face. 

“Quite sure,” she replied with the coolest 
effrontery — which indeed was all the more natural 
inasmuch as at the instant she was telling the 
truth " He’s at Liverpool, sir j and if you want 
anything in the goldbeatmg way 

“Shut the door, Tom,” interrupted the tall 
man, turning round abruptly to his companion. 

I “Beg pardon, ma’am,” he continued, coolly walk- 
ing into the parlour, whither Mrs. Smedley fol- 
lowed with the light ; “ but this is no time for^ 
-ceremony. We’re officers— and we want your 
, husband.” 

, “ Officers and Mrs. Smedley affected to give 

' a sbnek of dismay, as if quite unprepared for the 
intelligence that thus burst upon her. “Want 
my husband 

“ Yes— and I’m thinking we’re likely to find 
him too,” promptly rejoined the officer, as he 
glanced at the table. “A late supper, evidently 
served up in a hurry — no tablecloth, nor nothing 
tidy — and two tumblers 1 Come, ma’ am, it’s no 
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use plajiDg tbo fool wifcb us • your husband is in 
the house — and we must search for him. There’s 
a couple of my men at the back part of the pre- 
mises ; and Tom there is keeping the 'front door, j 
So there’s no chance of escape. You had bet- i 
ter ” 

‘‘ Grood heavens ' what has my poor husband 
done ?” exclaimed Mrs. Smedley, as if overwhelmed 
with grief. “But it is impossible! Jack is as 
quiet as the child unborn — and a pious man too— 
such a pious man !” 

“I’m sorry to say,” interrupted the detective 
officer— for such he was— “that if you don’t really 
know anything about it already — you’ve lost your 
mother.” 

“My mother !” ejaculated Mrs. Smedley, with a 
great show of wild astonishment and grief: “you 
don’t surely mean that she has been tried — and— 
and — already ” 

“ Executed ?” said the officer, calmly finishing 
the sentence for Mrs. Smedley. “ Yo— not exactly. 
She’s cheated the hangman— In plain terms, 
ma’am, she poisoned herself in the middle of last 
night— your husband took the very first train from 
Liverpool this morning— he was telegraphed up- 
hut somehow or another we just now missed him 
at the Euston Square Station— though we after- 
wards learnt that such a person did arrive this 
evening by that particular train. However, we 
know he must he here.” 

“My poor mother!” sobbed Mrs. Smedley, 
“ But what could my husband ” 

“Have to do with it?” ejaculated the officer. 
“Why, he gave her the poison as a matter of 
course ! Who else could possibly have done it ?” 

“ Oh, Sir, I can assure you Jack is incapable of 
such a thing ! He went to Liverpool to see my poor 
mother— to teach her which was the right path if 
she had really gone into the wrong one 

“ Come, ma’am — this gammon won’t do for us. 
Tom, let another of our people come in— and you 
follow me. Sorry to be rude, ma’am— very natural 
for you to try and screen your husband — but it , 
won’t do. Please to favour us with this light.” 

Bah Smedley had thrown herself upon a chair, 
in which she now sate rocking herself to and fro 
with every semblance of being utterly disconsolate, 
and likewise as if heedless of the words that were 
spoken to her. 

The tall detective took up the candle ; and fol- 
lowed by his man Tom, he passed into the back 
room. STo one was there. They ascended the 
staircase ; the upper chambers were speedily 
searched, but still without success. They de- 
scended: and Bab Smedley joined them in the 
passage,— saying, “Well, gentlemen, you see my 
husband is not in the house : but I almost wish he 
was, that he might convince you of the error under 
which you labour concerning him. A pious vessel 
like him— a deacon of the Shining Light’s Chapel 
—it is out of the question ! But you have behaved 
so civil in doing your duty, that I hope you’ll just 
step into the parlour for a moment and take a 
small glass of something ?” 

“ Stop a minute 1” said the tall detective : 
“ there’s a place down stairs. Come along, 
Torn.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Bab Smedley, still admirably 
preserving her presence of mind, and simulating 
an air of mournfulncss in which there was no 


betrayal of anxious apprehension, “ you can 
speedily satisfy yourself in that quarter — and 
then you shall accept the little refreshment 1 
offer you.” 

The two detectives descended the stairs, — Bab 
Smedley following, to procure, as she said, two or 
three more glasses. Her conduct appeared so 
natural — her part was performed with such con- 
summate skill— that the detectives began really to 
think her husband could not be any where about 
the premises; at the same time that they were 
not the men to be stayed in the process of their 
investigauon by anything which might possibly be 
an artifice to divert them from the scent. 

The place which we have described as the scul- 
lery, was reached: the detectives passed at once 
into the front kitchen — ^but, as the reader may 
imagine, without discovering the object of their 
search. Cupboards were opened — nooks were 
pryed into— but all in vain. They repassed into 
the scullery; the huge door communicating with 
the cellar was opened— the interior was inspected 

but no Jack Smedley was there. The two offi- 
cers exchanged quick glances, as much as to imply 
that the woman had spoken truthfully after all, 
and that their trouble was vainly taken. 

“Ifow, gentlemen,” said Bab — and it was a very 
anxious moment for the woman — but her inward 
feelmgs were not outwardly betrayed; “you will 
perhaps come up to the parlour and have a nice 
drop of something warm ?” 

“ In a minute, ma’am,” answered the tall de- 
tective. “ But what the deuce does a bit of carpet 
mean in a place like this ?” 

He looked searohingly at the goldbeater’s wife 
as he spoke ; and she steadily met that scrutinizing 
gaze. The next instant he kicked up the carpet 
with his foot ; but the table stood so exactly over 
the outlines of the trap-door that the carpet was 
not dislodged sufficiently to reveal them. The 
keen experienced eye of the detective led to the 
fancy that he perceived something like a studied 
artifice in the arrangement of the kitchen utensils 
and crockery on the little deal table ; and lifting 
it up, he removed it away from the middle of the 
scullery. At the same instant he glanced fur- 
tively towards the woman ; it struck him that for 
a single moment there was the glitter of uneasiness 
in her eyes : but if so, that betrayal of her feeling 
was so transient it could not be regarded as a 
positive certainty. However, the bit of carpet 
was now kicked completely away ; and the outlines 
of the trap-door were revealed. 

“Ah, here is something, Tom!” said the tall 
detective, stamping with his feet above the mouth 
of the pit, so that the hollow sound thus produced 
confirmed the suspicion of the existence of a trap- 
door. 

The next instant it was raised; and at the same 
moment a sudden precipitate rush, as if of some 
wild animal, caused the detectives themselves to 
start— while a shriek of terror thrilled from the 
lips of the woman who until this abrupt occur- 
rence had maintained such extraordinary presence 
of mind. It was the black cat, which had come 
sweeping down the stairs with a gushing noise of 
lightning quickness; and making the circuit of 
the scullery, the animal Vhisked up the staircase 
: again as if it weie wild. 

i “ That’s an omen, I suppose ?” said the tall de« 



tective, looking significantly at tke goldbeater^s 
frife, who was pale with terror, 

“It is enough, to startle anybody,” she ob- 
served, once more by a mighty effort recovering 
her self-possession. “It*s the presence of you 
strangers that frightens the poor creature. As for 
the trap door here, it only covers a well 

“With steps to it,” said the detective, with an 
Ironical smile. 

“ Yes — with steps down to a certain distance : 
they are all broken at the bottom— and if you 
don’t mind ” 

“You think we shall be drowned ? It’s a very 
curious earthy smell for water to send up ; and 
what’s more,” added the detective, holding the 
candle over the opening, “ I can’t catch the reflec- 
tion of any water at all.” 

Bab felt convinced it was all up with the 
Burkei , and she inwardly trembled on account of 
herself j for her arrest must necessarily follow, if 


only for the reason that she was harbouring a 
criminal on whose head a reward was set. She 
thought of escape : hut how could she effect it ? 
There was a man in the passage up-stairs , and 
she had been told that the back pait of the pre- 
mises was watched by other officers. , 

“ Yow, Tom, hold the light,” said the tall detec- 
tive ; “ and keep an eye ” 

He did not finish the sentence— but nodded sig- 
nificantly; and his sedate, quiet-looking, but not 
the less resolute subordinate comprehended that 
the allusion bore reference to Mrs. Smedley. 
Drawing forth a pair of pistols, the detective be- 
gan to descend the stone steps of the subterranean 
— while his man held the candle conveniently at 
the mouth : and the former said lu a stern deci- 
sive tone, “ISTow, Mr. Smedley, we know you are 
here ! You had better surrender yourself; for ifc' 
you attempt any resistance, you will perhaps get 
a bullet through the head.” 
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This intimation was followed by tho click of one 
pistol— uhen by that of the other . yet no answer 
was returned. 

“■What will the Barker do?’* thought Bab to 
herself : and quick as lightning she revolved in her 
mind how she could possibly second any endeavour 
that ho might perchance make for the frustration 
of the ofneers’ designs. 

At that self-same instant there was another wild 
rush, of the frenzied black cat. This time it was 
in the passage on the ground floor , but the sounds 
reached the ears of those in the scullery. The 
door at the head of the staircase, having doubtless 
been disturbed by the animal, closed with violence; 
and the tall detective demanded, "What the deuce 
IS that, Tom P” 

“ Only that cursed animal again,’* was the re- 
sponse : fur all was now suddenly still once more. 

Mrs. Smedley, having her nerves by this time 
completely strung for any abrupt or startling 
occurionce, quickly regained her own self-possession; 
and pushing the door at the bottom of the staircase, 
she said, “ At all events we wont have the brute 
come rushing down here again.” 

The door closed and latched itself by the impulse 
thus given to it , and the officer who answered to 
the abbreviated Christian name of Tom, exclaimed 
sternly, You keep quiet, ma’am ! Stand away 
from that door— and none of your nonsense !” 

She can’t escape, Tom,” observed his superior : 
“ the passage up-stairs is guarded.” 

All that followed was now the work of a few in- 
stants. Scarcely had the tall detective given 
utterance to those last words which we have re- 
corded, when there was a rush beneath — a blow 
was dealt— and he disappeared as if engulfed in 
the dark depth from the view of his companion 
who was holding the light* Quick as thought, Bab 
Smedley threw herself with the fury of a tiger-cat 
upon the subordinate Tom, and precipitated him 
headlong down the steps. The sounds of several 
severely dealt blows coining up from the abyss, 
reached her ears; but she could see nothmg — the 
light had fallen into the pit— she was enveloped in 
total darknfeSs. H^’ot for an instant did she lose 
her presence of mind . she knew where on a shelf 
there were the means of obtaining another light : 
a lucxfer was struck— and at the very moment that 
she applied it to another candle, Barney the Barker ! 
emei ged from below. 

Are they done for ?” was Mrs. Smedley’s rapidly 
put question. 

Let’s see,” said the Barker : and snatching the 
candle from her hand, he partially descended the 
steps— whence almost instantaneously returning, 
he added, “ They’re stunned, if not killed. And 
now what’s to be done next ?” 

Bab, in a hasty whisper, gave the wretch to 
understand that there was an officer in the passage, 
and that there were others outside, watching the 
hack premises, 

“ Take the light — go up quick,” said the Barker, 
“ tell the officer he’s wanted below— whimper a 
bit— and say as how your poor husband is took.” 

The woman instantaneously proceeded to obey 
Barney’s directions; and with the light in her 
hand, she ascended the stairs. We should observe 
that from the circumstance of the doors at top and 
bottom being closed, the officer in tho passage had 
heard little or nothing of what was going on below: 


or if indeed that suddenly executed movement on 
the part of Mrs. Smedley, by which Tom was 
thrown into the pit, had met his ears, it might 
naturally have been taken for the quick transient 
scuffle of an arrest being effected. Leaving the 
doois open— for she comprehended full well what 
the Barker’s intention was— the infamous woman 
assumed a look of deep distress , and accosting the 
officer who had been appointed to keep guard upon 
the front door, she said in a whimpering tone, and 
breaking her words with an apparently convulsing 
sob, “ It’s all over ! They have taken my poor 
dear man — and they want you down below. This 
IS the way ; there’s a light where they are. Oh, 
dear ! — oh, dear 1” 

The woman’s part was so well played— and the 
whole proceeding seemed so natural — that the offi- 
cer hesitated not for an instant to descend the steps 
to which she led Mm, — she herself remaining on 
the top to light Mm as he went down. The m* 
stant he reached the bottom he was felled by a blow 
from the ISurker’sclub: Bab Smedley rushed down 
the stairs — and her ruffian accomplice, at once 
perceiving that the unfortunate official was stunned, 
dragged him into the cellar, the huge door ot which 
he closed and bolted. Another quick examination 
of the subterranean showed the miscreant that the 
two detectives still lay motionless at the bottom of 
the steps ; and thus far a complete triumph was 
gained. 

But how to escape? Mrs. Smedley and the 
Barker hdd all their wits about them. They 
quickly atcended to the parlour, where they each 
partook of a hasty glass of spirits; and the Barker 
said, ** How put on your things without an instant’s 
delay.” 

Bab rushed up to her bed-chamber : her bonnet 
and shawl wete slipped on : her money, the few 
trinkets she possessed, and a packet of papers 
were quickly secured about her person— so that in 
a couple of minutes she joined the Burker again. 

“ How we must make a rush for it 1” he said. 
“You go out first, and turn to the left : i’ll follow 
quick and go to the right. We must get out of 
London aS quick ds We can, and trust to chances 
whether as h6w we ever meet again. But first of 
all, have you got any blunt ?” 

Bab Smedley thrust three or four sovereigns into 
the Barker’s hand ; and she then issued forth from 
the front door of the house, Barney kept it about 
an inch ajar to listen, with Ms club in readiness to 
receive any other police-officials who might possibly 
rush in. But all was quiet; and after allowing 
about a minute’s pause, he quitted the habitation, 
—closing the door behind Mm. Without the 
slightest molestation he continued his way along 
the street— and felt himself to be in comparative 
I safety. 

I There were in reality no more officials in the 
front part of the S medleys’ house: but a couple 
were watching in the yard at the back, — ^little 
dreaming of the utter discomfiture of their com- 
rades witMa. The whole affair on the part of the 
detectives had been entered upon so quietly, that 
the neighbours in the street continued utterly un- 
suspieious of what was going on ; and thus no hue 
and cry was raised when the Burker stole forth. 
The officers, as the reader has seen, had come 
hither merely for the arrest of Jack Smedley : but 
if they could have foreseen that instead of the gold 
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beater they would have found the Barker, they 
would have adopted far different precautions and 
would have invaded the house in a posse. 

It might have been ten. minutes after the 
Barker’s escape, that the tall detective began to 
recover his senses: for ho was only stunned— not 
killed— by the onslaught he had experienced. He 
was however much injured : for the miscreant had 
beaten him about the head and shoulders with his 
club. On thus coming to himself, the detective 
heard the subdued moans of his subordinate Tom ; 
and it was yet several minutes before the two men 
were sufficiently recovered to drag themselves up 
from the pit. Then they hoard a feeble knocking 
at the cellar-door ; they opened it— and found their 
comrade who had been made a prisoner there, and 
who was nearly as much injured as themselves. 
The watchers from the back yard were admitted 
into the house ; but it was only too evident that 
the Barker and Bab Smedley had escaped. 

On the following day the subterranean was tho- 
roughly investigated by the police : the earth at 
the bottom was dug up— and slight though suffi- 
cient traces were discovered to prove that the 
evidences of foul crimes had been concealed and 
well nigh obliterated there. The quick-lime, 
mixed with the soil, afforded a frightful indication 
of how the dark work had been done ; and though 
no human remains were disinterred, there existed 
no doubt that more than one victim of murder had 
been consigned to that subterranean tomb. 


CHAPTER XCIL 

ATiXAlJTA. 

Thkh we now to the lodgings of the Hon. Augus- 
tus Softly — the young officer to whom Madame 
Angelique, on breaking up her establishment, so 
generously bequeathed Mademoiselle Armantino. 

Very beautiful was the Erench girl— yet far 
from being so little frail as the milliner had 
chosen to represent her. Of a fascinating style 
of loveliness — with all the first freshness of youth 
sufficiently well preserved— and indeed still youth- 
ful, for she w^as not yet twenty-two— Armantme 
was fully calculated to make a powerful impression 
on such a mind as that of Mr Softly. Her man- 
ners were captivating : she had all those little be- 
witching arts which specially characterize the 
females of the nation, to which she belonged: she was 
far from deficient m accomplishments— she could 
draw, play, and sing; and as for dancing, she was 
a veritable proficient in the art. Thus altogether 
the Hon. Augustus Softly found her a very en- 
chanting mistress. 

Several days had elapsed since the cotp,mence- 
ment of his acquaintance with. Armantme: and 
ene afternoon, at about two o’clock, she arrived at 
his lodgings, according to an appointment made on 
the previous clay. He purposed to regale her with 
a champagne luncheon ; and he had risen at least 
an hour earlier than usual for the purpose. The 
apartment where he received her was decorated m 
true bachelor-fashion : foils and boxing-gloves, 
hunting whips and firearms, fishmg-tackle and 
other accessories to field sports, were scattered 
about— though Mr. Softly had never angled but 


once in his life, on which occasion after a whole 
day’s fishing he caught a minnow— bo was an 
execrable shot— and as for hunting, he had not 
sufficient courage to follow the hounds. But he 
was nevertheless fond of boasting ot his accom- 
plishments and his feats in all those respects, and 
he considered it manly to have the articles above 
enumerated scattered about his apartments. 

Mademoiselle Armantine, having fiung off her 
bonnet and shawl, sate down at table; and the 
champagne soon led to very lively discourse. 

My dear girl,” said Softly, after some conver- 
sation on general topics, " I ought to consider my- 
self exceedingly fortunate that you should prefer 
me to the Duke of Marchmont.” 

‘^Ah! my dear Augustus,” replied the young 
lady, fixing her eyes tendeidj upon hioi : “ to see 
you at parade was perfectly irresistible. But 
Madame Angelique told yon all about it ?” 

Yes : and I certainly felt myself highly fiat* 
tered. But don’t be offended, my dear Armantine,” 
continued Mr. Softly : only just want to ask ono 

little question—and that is, did you really never 
have a lover— you know what I mean— before the 
DukeP” 

“ Oh, never ! never !” exclaimed the Erench 
girl, with so much readiness that Mr. Softly was at 
once convinced of her sincerity. 

‘'And your father ” 

" Ah, don’t speak of liim !” suddenly interrupted 
Armantine, with a real though transient feeling of 
remorse. 

"Bo tell me,” said the young gentleman, 
"something about your earlier life. Brink another 
glass of champagne— let us laugh and bo as gay 
as possible.” 

“Woll, we will,” said Armantme. "Now listen 
while I tell you a little tale ” 

"Is it a true one?” asked Softly. 

"You shall judge for yourself. About five 
years ago,” continued Armantine, "a young 
Erench lady, endowed with tolerable accomplish- 
ments, and about as good looking as I am ” 

" In that case she was an angel,” cried the lieu- 
tenant of the G-uards. 

" She was an angel, then — since you will have 
it so,” resumed Armantme, laughing so as to dis- 
play her pearly teeth. "Well, this angel was con- 
signed to a convent 

"I recollect that Madame Angelique ” 

"Now, do be silent! — pray don’t interrupt 
me and Armantine tapped his cheek with her 
small snowy white hand. "The young lady I 
speak of was consigned to a convent— which she 
relished about as much as you would fancy bread 
and water for your dinner. Well, she had not 
been many weeks there when she escaped; and 
not daring to return home, sped to Bans She 
knew not exactly how to get her living, and find- 
ing it inconvenient to starve — as well as being 
little disposed to plunge headlong into improper 

courses 'You see, my dear Augustus, it is a 

very moral tale 

"But don’t let it get too scriouc,” interjected 
Softly. 

" Oh, no I” exclaimed Armantine, with another 
smile: "it is about to take a very lively turn. 
Being an accomplished dancer, the young lady^ 

went boldly to the Opera not very boldly 

though — mean that the act was bold to go there 
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at; Jail : for sbe was all modesty and confusion. 
However, sbe inquired for the ballet-master, and 
besought employment. He desired her to alforcl 
him a specimen of her abilities ; and I suppose 
that as m consequence of her timidity sbe ac- 
quitted herself with some degree of awkwardness, 
he chucked her under the chin — ^uo doubt for the 
purpose of encouraging her. She bozed his ears 
in return. For a moment he appeared as if,about 
to be desperately angry ; but altering his mind he 
burst out mto a hearty laugh — for he was a very 
good-natured man. This little incident gave the 
young lady spii its; and then she acquitted herself 
so well that he resolved to prepare her for the 
ballet. Then she went through a course of train- 
ing : her progress was incredible — her proficiency 
was soon complete. The ballet-master treated her 
with kindness— protected her from insult— and ap- 
peared to have conceived a paternal alFection for 
the young lady after the repulse which his first 
amatory overture had received. At length the 
day came when she was to make her appearance 
in public ; and every wall in Pans was covered 
with immense posters,- announcing the intended 
delut of Mademoiselle Atalanta — for that was the 
name which the exquisite imagination of the 
ballet-master bestowed upon her.” 

“ And a very pretty name too I ^ observed 
Softly: ^'but of course not so captivating as 
Armantine. Pray proceed.” 

Atalanta^s triumph was ’immense,” continued 
the French girl ; and the reviews on the follow- 
ing day spoke of her as a perfect miracle in the 
Terpsichorean sphere. It may perhaps be as well 
to observe that out of the dozen principal critiques 
the ballet-master himself wrote seven, all m dif- 
ferent strains of eulogy; and the remaining five 
were penned by the reviewers immediately after 
the champagne-supper which the Director of the 
Opera gave to the gentlemen of the press m the 
Green-room. Put all this apart, Atalanfca’s 
triumph was really immense. She appeared as a 
sylph amongst a mass of clouds ; she had wings at 
her back— lloweis in her Jiair ; and whatsoever 
beauties ot form she possessed were developed 
by the gauzy drapery. The enthusiasm her ap- 
pearance excited, no doubt inspired her to put 
foith all her powers; and subsequent critiques’-^ 
which were mt penned by the friendly ballet- 
master, and not written under the influence of, the 
Director’s champagne— pronounced her style of 
dancing to be a perfect combination of all the ele- 
gancies and graces pertaining to the art.” 

“The ravishing creature!” ejaculated Softly. 
“ But I fancy I see in ,thi9 lovely embodiment of 
graces and elegancies ” 

“ Pray anticipate nothing !” interjected Arman- 
tine, again tapping her foolish young lover’s cheek 
in a playful manner. “ You may easily suppose 
that she had a great many overtures, and was 
exposed to many temptations — some of which, 
when rejected, changed into persecution. And 
now I come to that part which constitutes my 
motive for telling you this tale. Amongst the 
noblemen and gentlemen — foreign, as well as 
Fiench — who obtained admittance behind the 
scenes and were allowed the entrie of the Green- 
room, was a fierce military-lookmg Englishman, 
some forty years of age, who made the most bril- 
haut overtures to Mademoisello Atalanta: but, 


along with the rest, he experienced a decisive 
refusal. He became the most persevering of her 
persecutors. He had her carried off to a lonely 
house on the outskirts of Paris : but thence she 
escaped. A second time was she carried off ; and 
on this occasion to a house of infamy, where the 
unprincipled Englishman vowed that if she did not 
submit by fair means, violence should be used, and 
all Paris should know next day that Atalanta, the 
supposed paragon of virtue, had passed the night 
, there. She however escaped a second time ; the 
I police were informed of the outrage— and the 
Englishman was ordered to leave Paris. His 
infatuation took a phase by no means uncommon ; 
it turned from love to hate— and he secretly set 
himself to work to find out who Mademoiselle 
Atalanta really was. He succeeded : he commu- 
nicated with her family; and for the third time 
was she carried off when leaving the opera— but 
on this occasion by her father and brother. She 
was taken hack to her convent. This was what 
the Englishman desired ; and he found means of 
causmg a letter to be conveyed to her, intimating 
that if she would consent to fly with him, he would 
effect her escape. She showed the letter to the 
Superior : it was conveyed to the police— and the 
Englishman was turned out of France. Circum- 
stances recently brought Atalanta to London. This 
very day she has encountered the Englishman ; and 
he has threatened her with his implacable .vengeance 
unless she chooses to place herself under his pro* 
tection.” 

“ And the charming Atalanta,” exclaimed 
Softly, “ is, as I all along suspected, the equally 
charming Armantine ?” 

“ Put all the charmings out of the question,” 
responded the young lady, with a smile, “ and you 
are right. How, my dear Augustus, you are ac* 
quainted with one episode in my life.” 

“Yes — and Madame Angelique told me that 
your father is a Marquis,” ho immediately added. 

“ Ah ’ pray do not speak of him,” murmured 
Armantine. “ If I were married, it would indeed 
be very, very different I” 

“And Madame Angelique,” pursued Softly, 
“helped the Duke of Marchmont to carry you off 
from the convent two or three months hack.” 

“ If you see Marchmont,” was the wily French 
girl’s guarded response, “he will tell you all 
about it.” 

“ I saw him just now,” rejoined Softly. 

“Ah, indeed ejaculated Armantine quickly. 

“Yes — he called upon me for a few minutes,” 
rejoined the Hon. Augustus Softly, “ about half- 
an-hour before you came in. To tell you the truth 
— ^being rather proud of my conquest, I spoke of 
it to the Duke ; and he said enough to conflrm 
Madame Angelique’s tale. But about this Eng- 
lishman of your’s — what is his name ?” 

“ His name ? — Captain Cartwright,” responded 
Armantine: and then she added with a visible 
shudder, “ And, Oh ! he is so terribly ferocious — 
such a desperate man ! I am sure I should faint 
if he made his appearance to molest me I” 

“ Molest you, my dear girl ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Softly, assuming a very valorous look : “ not while 
I am here to defend you ! Ho matter whether 
swords or pistols— egad ! I would teach him a 
lesson which he should not forget 

Armantine watched her lover narrowly, but 
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without seeming to do so, as lie thus spoke ; and 
she was shrewd and penetrating enough to discover 
that beneath his parade of magnanimity there was 
a real cowardice. In truth the Hon. Augustus 
Softly was as chicken-hearted a young gentleman 
as ever by such paltriness of disposition disgraced 
the British uniform. Bet the reader recollect that 
we are by no means drawing him as a type of 
British ofScers generally— nor of those of the 
G-uards especially. In his foppery, his conceit, his 
extravagance, and his dissipated habits, he might 
certainly be taken as the representative of a large 
class of military men bearing commissions : but in 
the cowardice of his nature he constituted an ex- 
ception. 

“ Come,” said Armantine, suddenly assuming a 
most lively air, “ we will not talk any more about 
this odious captain. The champagne ought to put 
us in good spuits. Come, sing me a song 

“ I never sang in my life, my dear girl,” replied 
Softly. The Guards, you know, don*t sing.” 

“ Well, but we must do something to amuse 
ourselves,” exclaimed Armantine, now exhibiting 
all the gaiety and sprightliness that characterize 
J the women of the country to which she belonged. 

Ah ! theie is your uniform ! I have a very 
great mmd to try it on and see how it fits 
me.” 

“Do!” exclaimed Softly, “Capital idea! — 
delicious, 'pon my honour 1” 

Armantxne sprang from her seat, laughing 
merrily; and first of all she put on the Hon. 
Augustus Softly’s cap with the gold baud round 
It. She looked at herself m the glass ; and as the 
cap rested above the long flowing glossy hair, 
and the countenance wore an expression of mis- 
chievous archness, Mademoiselle Armantine looked 
quite charming. Softly was enraptured : he con- 
sidered the whole proceeding exquisite ; and any 
one might indeed have envied him the facility 
with which he was amused. 

“ITowfor the coat!” exclaimed Armantine : and 
she was about to put it on. 

“What' over your dress ?” said Augustus. 

“You wicked fellow, what would you have me 
do P” and she tapped him playfully on the cheek. 
“ Surely it will fit me as it is ? You are not so 
very stout — neither am I.” 

Thus speaking, and laughing merrily all the 
while, Armantine put on the red coat: but she 
could not fasten it across her bosom. Mr. Softly 
volunteered his aid; and as he availed himself of 
the opportunity to snatch divers little licences with 
bis beautiful mistress, tbe playful tapping of the 
cheek was renewed, accompanied by peals of 
laughter more hilarious than ever. But all of 
a sudden Armantine’s countenance underwent a 
striking change; a faint shriek burst from her 
lips; and on the Hon. Augustus Softly turning 
hastily round in the direction to which her eyes 
were looking, he started on beholding the cause of 
her affiight. 

A very fieree-looking gentleman was standing 
upon the threshold, holding the door half-open, 
and surveying the scene. He was tall, and some- 
what stoutly built, — bis form being indicative of 
great strength ; while the expression of his counte- 
nance denoted a veritable fire-eater. Ho was of 
the middle age— perhaps a trifle past it ; and had 
grey whiskers and moustaches,— the latter consi- 


derably enhancing the fierceness of his look. His 
brows, naturally thick and overhanging, were now 
much corrugated, as if with the infuriate feelings 
which were pent up in his soul, but seeking to 
have a vent, and determined to find one too. Ho 
wore a sort of semi-military apparel, of a somewhat 
antiquated and well-nigh exploded fashion. A 
surtout coat, all frogged and braided over the 
breast, and fastening with hooks and eyes, fitted 
tight to his strongly built person, and was closed 
up to the throat. He had grey trousers, with 
red stripes; and on his head was a species of 
foraging- cap. He wore buckskin gloves ; and bad 
altogether the air of a military man of the old 
school. 

Mr. Softly’s fears at once suggested that 
Armantme’s terror could have been created by 
nothing but tbe appearance of Captain Cartwright 
— and that therefore the formidable Captain Cart- 
wright this fieree-looking individual must assuredly 
be. 

“ Save me from him, my dear Augustus !” said 
Armantine, flinging her arms about the neck of her 
lover, and clingmg to him as if in the very frenzy 
of terror. 

« Oh— yes— yes ! I’ll— I’ll save you, my dear,” 
stammered the young Guardsman, with a very 
pale countenance. “ But perhaps the gentleman 
— the Captain, I mean— for I suppose it ts Captain 
Cartwright to whom I have the honour of speaking 
' — will be so good as to explain ” 

“Explain, sir?” ejaculated the fieree-looking 
individual, now seeming ten thousand times more 
fierce than at first : “ I never explain !— unless it 
IS with such things as these:” and he pointed 
towards a sword and a pistol* case which lay upon 
a side table. 

“Perhaps, sir,” said Mr. Softly, plucking up all 
tbe courage he could possibly call to bis aid in 
order to meet the present crisis, “ if you were to 
do me the honour to— to sit down— and— and take 
a glass of wine 

“My demeanour here, sir,’* interrupted the 
Captain, closing the door violently behmd him, 

“ depends entirely on the answers I receive to a 
few questions I am going to put. In that young 
lady, sir, I entertain a very deep interest •” 

“Don’t for heaven’s sake, iiritate him, my 
dearest Augustus !” whispered Armantine, as with 
countenance averted from Captain Cartwiighfc 
she tremblingly clung to her lover’s arm* 

“A very deep interest,” continued the fierce- 
lookmg intruder ; “ and moreover I have her 
father’s authority for taking any step that may 
seem good to me according to circumstances.'” 

“Ah, my poor father!” murmured Armantine. 
“ But pray, my dear Augustus, do not — do not 
anger this dreadful man— or he will kill us both 
outright !” 

“ I may at one time have entertained a tender 
sentiment for that young lady,” continued Captain 
Cartwright; “ but circumstances have occurred to 
alter that feeling— and now ifc is a fraternal or 
paternal regard that I experience for her. I have 
traced her hither. If you tell me, Mr. Softly, 
that she is your wife, I shall be satisfied — I shall 
rejoice — I shall fill a bumper of champagna-—— 
and what is moie, I shall dimk it !” 

Here, as if to render his words all the more im- 
pressive, Captain Cartwright struck the table such 
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a violent blow witbi his clenched fist that Mr. 
Softly shuddered to the innermost confines of his 
bemg; while his mistress whispered in a hastier 
and more tremulous tone than ever, “ He is mad i 
he IS desperate 1 For heaven’s sake say anythmg 
—everything to pacify him. I I know all your 
courage, my dear Augustus: hut think what a 
dreadful thing it would be for me if he stretched 
you weltering in your blood at my feet I” 

At this horrible idea poor Softly gave vent to a 
low moan ; and he trembled so perceptibly that the 
reader may marvel how it was that ixmantine 
could wMsperingly add, ‘'‘For both our sakes re- 
strain this dreadful ardour of your’s I — curb your 
fiery temper '—tell him everything— promise him 
everything— or he will massacre us I” 

Meanwhile Captain Cartwright, having dealt 
that terribly energetic thump upoa the table, took 
three or four strides to and fro in the apartment 
as if to compose his excited feeling: but if this 
were his object, the aim was not reached — ^for it 
was with the fiercest possible expression of counte- 
nance that he once more accosted the miserable 
Augustus Softly. 

“Yes, sir,” continued the fire-eater, “if that 
young lady is your wife, I shall be happy — I shall 
rejoice : I shall be enabled to speed to her father 
with the agreeable intelligence. But if, sir, on 
the other hand”— and here Captain Cartwright 
ground his teeth as if with an uncontrollable fury 
at the bare idea he was about to explain, — “if, sir, 
you cannot look me frankly in the face and say 
that she is here without discredit or dishonour to 
herself,, I shall be compelled, sir — painful though 
the, alternative he — to emhrue my hands iu the 
blood of a fellow-creature I” | 

Having given vent to this frightful threat. Cap- 
tain Cartwright did not dash his clenched fist upon 
the table — but he stalked straight up to whore 
tho young officer’s sword lay, and he dehberately 
drew the weapon from its sheath. 

“ Just heaven, he will murder us *” whispered 
Armantine, as if in a dying voice. “ For my sake 
— for both our sakes — tell him I am your wife !” 

“But, my dear girl ” 

“Hid you speak, sir?” demanded the officer,’ 
turning round upon Softly with such fierce abrupt- 
ness that the unfortunate young gentleman felt 
his blood all curdling m his veins, Ms teeth chat- 
tering, and his limbs trembling. “Hid you speak, 
sir, 1 ask?^ — did you give me an answer to my 
question ? Yes or no — is that lady your wife ?” 

“Ye-e-e-s,” replied Augustus, in such a ter- 
rible state of bewilderment that he scarcely knew 
what he was saying. 

“ Yes ?” exclaimed Cartwright. “ Speak it out 
more plamly !” 

“ For heaven’s sake,” whispered Armantine, 
“ dearest Augustus ” 

“ Yes, she is my wife I” said the young officer, 
i feeling as if by the assertion his life was suddenly 
saved. 

“ Then look up, Armantine — and be not 
abashed!” exclaimed Cartwright. “Hevermind 
this masquerading nonsense — dressing yourself up 
in your husband’s regimentals ! Hew-married 
people aro as silly as lovers after all ! Mr. Softly, 
you arc a man of honour— I am proud, sir, to 
make your acquaintance. There is my hand.” 

While thus speaking, the terrible captain had 


returned the sword to its sheath ; and hastily draw- 
ing oT his buckskin glove, he presented his hand 
to Softly. The young gentleman took it ; and now 
Mademoiselle Armantine ventured to look round 
upon the fierce Captain. 

“ Ho not be afraid of me any longer,” he said, 
assuming a milder tone and look. “Here's my 
hand for also — and now I can communicate 

joyous tidings to your father. But, Ah ! I forget 
something' The marriage certificate? I must 
see it — I must satisfy myself before I compromise 
my word in communicating with your father.” 

“ Tell him you have left it elsewhere,” hastily 
whispered Armantine. “Tell him anything— for 
heaven’s sake do! His look is already chang- 
ing-” 

! “The marriago certificate, sir?” said Captain 
Cartwright sternly. 

“The certificate? Oh ye-e-e-s,” stammered the 
Hon, Augustus Softly. “ It’s all right— it’s— it’s 
at a friend’s of mine— where we had the wedding- 
breakfast -ye-e-e-s, that’s it.” 

“ G-ood !” exclaimed Captain Cartwright : “ you 
are a man of honour in every respect — and it re- 
joices me that I can be proud of your friendship 
instead of having to wreak a frightful vengeance 
upon you. Here’s to both your healths 

Thus speaking, the now appeased fire-eater filled 
himself a glass of champagne, and poured the con- 
tents down that throat from which such terrible 
menaces had recently come forth. 

“ Mr. Softly,” he continued, “ I must see this 
certificate. I can say nothing to Armantine’s 
father until I have received indisputable evidence 
that she is your wife. To-morrow I am engaged 
to fight a duel in the morning— to trounce a rascal 
in the afternoon— and to break a fellow’s head at 
my Club in the evenmg. But the day after, sir, at 
two o’clock punctually, I shall be here, I don’t like 
using threats, sir,”— and here the Captain looked 
most overpoweringly fierce . “ but if the certificate 
IS not forthcoming, I shall be compelled, sir— dis- 
agreeably compelled — to lafiict such a chastisement 
on you ” 

“ Oh, Captain Cartwright I” exclaimed Arman- 
tine, as if in an agony of terror: “spare these 
dreadful threats' — the certificate will be forthcom- 
ing! Will it not, dear Augustus ?”■— and she 
looked appealingly at her paramour. 

“ Ye-e-e-s— Oh ! yes,” responded the miserable 
Softly, who again felt that all the blood was 
curdling in his veins and that his hair was stand- 
ing on end. 

“ Good exclaimed the Captain. “ The day 
after to-morrow at two o’clock 1 shall he here !” 

He then stalked out of the room, closing the 
door violently behind him ; and the miserable Mr. 
Augustus Softly sank with a hollow groan into an 
arm-chaii*. He looked the very picture of wretch- 
edness : but Armantine filled him a glass of wine 
—seated herself on his knee— wound her arm 
about his neck— and plied all her most witching 
cajoleries— lavished too all the most tender ca- 
resses, with such effect that the young gentleman 
rallied sufficiently to envisage his position and 
discuss it within himself. 

What was to be done ? To appeal to a magis- 
trate for protection against the fire-eater, would be 
virtually to avow a dastard inability to protect 
himself. To run away from Iiondon at a moment 
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when he knew he could not procure leave ot ab- 
sence from his regiment, would be to renounce his 
commission— and when the leason should be known, 
to be cut by everybody as a coward. Xet the cer- 
tificate mmt be forthcoming ' Would the date of 
it matter so long as it was displayed ? Certainly 
not. Then the only alternative which could he 
adopted, was the marriage of the Hon. Augustus 
Softly with Mademoiselle Armantine by special 
licence on the moriow. 

All these lefiections passed through Mr. Soffcly’s 
brain, as Armantine doffed the red coat and the 
cap. He looked at her. She was exquisitely 
shaped — her countenance was beautiful. But then, 
to marry one’s mistress! Still it was better than 
to be sacrificed to the vengeance of a blood-thirsty 
fire-eater ; and Mr. Softly came to the conclusion 
that it was the best course he could possibly adopt. 
Armantine fully comprehended all that was passing 
in Ins mmd. she lavished her caresses upon him — 
she declaied how much she loved him — she said 
everything to gratify his vanity and minister to 
his pride — she protested that she was ready and 
willing to make any sacrifice to ensure his happi- 
ness — she would even fiee from the country, though 
her own heart should break — but she dreaded the 
vengeance of the terrible Cartwright on account of 
her dear Augustus ! 

Could Mr. Softly resist all this ? Impossible ! 
He drank glass after glass of champagne — his 
blood was heated with the wine and with Arman- 
tine’s seductive caresses— he likewise experienced 
an awful horror of Captain Cartwright ; and thus, 
amidst the strange and unnatural confusion of his 
feelings and bewilderment of his thoughts, he de- 
cided on securing the charmer as his wife, and 
thereby averting the hideous vengeance of the 
fire-eater. 


CHAPTER XOIII. 

THE OLD LOED AHD HIS MISTEESS. 

The scene now changes to the sumptuously fur- 
nished house which Lord Wonham had hiied for 
the accommodation of his beautiful Eglantine — 
who was passed off on him as the immaculate niece 
of the not very immaculate Madame Angelique. 
The reader will not have forgotten that his lord- 
ship was an octogenarian, with bowed form, 
wrinkled face, an absence of teeth, a continuous 
hacking cough, and a mumbling stammering mode 
of speech. Well nigh in his dotage, he had placed 
implicit confidence in the specious tale of Eglan- 
tine’s virtue, and in the specious manner in which 
the young lady had played her part towards her 
“ wicked aunt.” Immensely rich, and a widower, 
the antiquated nobleman thought that he had a 
perfect right to minister to his own pleasures ; and 
he had not therefore hesitated to form this most 
expensive connexion. 

It was in the forenoon on the day following the 
incidents which we have related in the preceding 
chapter ; and if we peep into an exquisitely fur- 
nished boudoir at Miss Eglantine’s new abode, we 
shall find the young lady and her ancient pro- 
tector seated at breakfast. His lordship had 
passed the night at the house ; and he was com- 


pletely infatuated, like an old dotard as he was, 
with his beautiful mistress. We should observe 
that there had been all the shyness and prudery 
of a veritable virgin bride in the first instance ; 
and now that some days had elapsed since rhe con- 
nexion began. Eglantine appeared to entertain so 
lively a sense of the old lord’s generosity and kind- 
ness, that she behaved as if she already esteemed 
and could soon love him. 

They were seated, as we have said, at breakfast, 
— Eglantine in a charming deshaUlUe — Lord 
Wenham in a dressing-gown and black velvet 
skull-cap. The contrast was immense — and af- 
forded a striking illustration of the varieties of ap- 
pearance which human beings may present to the 
view,— how one may be formed to fascinate and 
another to disgust — how grace, elegance, and love- 
liness may belong to youth, and how loathsome 
ugliness may characterize old age. And yet that 
old lord was infatuated enough to hug the belief 
that he had already rendered himself agreeable to 
Eglantine— that she esteemed him— and that she 
would soon love him. And he moreover already 
doted upon her : he would sooner have parted with 
title and wealth than have separated fioin her. 
He was jealous too — as jealous as he could be 

not because she had given him any reason for 

the sentiment, nor because he was deficient in 
conceit of his own merits— but because it is in the 
nature of all men to be thus jealous of young 
wives, and still more of young mistresses, 

“ My dear girl,” he presently said, after having 
contemplated her for two or throe minutes, — 
“ugh' ugh' this dreadful cough of mine I — — 
you seem pensive to-day? Toll me, my sweet 
girl — ugh! ugh! if it weren’t for this lionible 
cough I should feel quite young again! — But tell 
me, what it is that makes you look so pensive P” 

“Pensive— am X pensive?” ejaculated Eglan- 
tine, as if suddenly starting up from a reverie: 
“ I am sure I did not think I was ! And 
yet 

“ITghl ugh I— and yet ugh I ugh! — this 

dreadful cough! But why, my dear, did you 
qualify your assurance ? Pray be candid with me 
— ugh ' ugh ! If there is anjthing you want— — 

ugh ! ugh ! anything more I can do to ensure 

your happiness 

“Your loidship has already done so much for 
me,” responded Eglantine, “as to leave not a 
single wish unfulMed. Indeed, I had never 
formed any such wishes at all— for I did not foresee 
what my fate was to be and as Eglantine thus 
spoke m a tremulous voice, she suffered her eyelids 
to droop— her air became pensive again— and then 
; she hastily passed her kerchief across her brow, as 
if wiping away tears. 

“ Come, come, my dear girl,” said the old nohle- 
man, “ what— what— ugh ! ugh!— perdition take 
this cough of mine !— ugh ' ugh '—what, what is 
it that makes you so melancholy ?” 

“ To be candid with you, my lord,” answered 
Eglantine, suddenly looking up with an air of the 
most artless sincerity into the countenance of her 
aged protector, “I have been thinking what my 
uncle would say to me if he knew what I had done 
— or what he would do to my aunt if he learnt to 
what she has brought me ?” 

“ Your uncle— ugh I Your aunt— ugh ! ugh !” 
stammered and coughed Lord Wenham, “ I never 
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tcuew* thafc there was a Monsieur Augehqae — I 
always thought that *Madame was either a widow 
—or at least passed as such. Tell me, my dear — 
ugh 1 ugh ! ugh 1 — this cough will be the death of 
me— ugh! ugh!” 

Madame Angelique is a widow,” explained 
Eglantine: *‘'but nevertheless I have an uncle. I 
will tell you how it is. Madame Angelique’s sister 
married an English gentleman : I am the issue of 
that union. My parents are dead, as your lord- 
ship has already been told ^ and I was taken at 
their death into the care of a distant relative. 
She also died ; and then my aunt Angelique took 
care of me. My late father’s brother has for a 
long time been abroad — first in the army — ^then 
holding a high situation in the civil service of 
India; and he is shortly to return home — even 
if he he not at this moment in England. That is 
the uncle, my dear lord,” added Eglantine, with a 
profound sigh, whom I dread so much.” 

** Is he a very stern man — ugh I ugh ! — is he so 
very formidable ?” asked Eord Wenham : and then 
he was seized with such a violent fit of coughing 
that it was a wonder ho was not shaken into the 
next world. 

“ I have not seen him since I was about ten or 
eleven years old,” replied Eglantine, when the fit 
of coughing was over ; and then my uncle came 
on a year’s leave to England for the benefit of his 
health. Oh ' I never can forget that countenance 
of his— so stern — so threatening— so fierce ’ Do 
not, my dear lord, judge all the other members of j 
my family by my aunt Augehq^ue— nor by what 1 1 
myself have become.” 

I^ousense, nonsense, my dear !” ejaculated 
Wenhara: “don’t talk in this way of yourself. 
You seem to think — ugh ! ugh ! — that you have 
done something most dreadfully bad by living with 
me. Yothiog of the sort— ugh ! ugh * ugh ! this 
cough — ugh I ugh ! — of mine ! It is not as if you 
had been a wild giddy girl, with a number of 
lovers — or as if you had been one of the regular 
inmates of Madame Angelique’s establishment. 
But innocent — ugh! ugh!— and virtuous— ugh ! 
ugh ! — as you were 

“Ah I still, my lord,” said Eglantine, with 
another profoundl sigh, “I have fallen — I feel 
it— and how can I look my unci© in the face, 
should he find me out on his return to England ?” 

“ But why need he find you out ?” inquired the 
old nobleman: “why— ugh! ugh!— should he dis- 
cover— ugh ! ugh ! — where you are ?” 

“How can it possibly be avoided?” asked 
Eglantine. “He will come to London— he is 
unmarried — childless — and I believe well off. He 
will ask for his young relative — he will not submit 
to the evasions and equivocations which my 
aunt Angeiique is sure to use. He is terribly 
violent— resolutely determined — fierce almost to 
savageness. He is persevering too ; and if he do 
not extort from Madame Angeiique a confession of 
all that has occurred, he will leave no atone un- 
turned in order to find me out.” 

“ XTgh ’ ugh !— my dear — then we must hide 
you,” said the old nobleman: and as his voice 
abruptly rose from its wonted mumbling and stam- 
mer mg into a positive shriek, he yelled forth, “ 1 
couldn’t part fiom you! — they shan’t tear you 
from me ! they shan’t tear you trom. me !” 

** Oh, how kind and good your lordship is I* 


murmured Eglantine, apparently melted to tears : 
and starting from her seat, she threw her arms 
round the old dotard’s neck, lavishing caresses 
upon him. 

“You do love me a leeUe bit?” said Wenham, 
looking up into her face with gloatmg eyes, and 
grinning like an ancient goat. 

“Ah! until now I esteemed you,” responded 
Eglantine : “ but at present I feel— yes, I feel 
that I love you !”— then gliding back to her seat, 
she flung upon her old protector a look that 
seemed to vibrate with mingled tenderness and 
gratitude. 

“You are a good girl — ^ugh ! ugh ! — a very good 
girl,” said the nobleman; “and we will go out 
presently in the carriage to the splendid shawl- 
shop in Begent-street — where — ugh ! ugh I — -youi 
shall choose whatever you like.” 

“Ah, my dear lord,” exclaimed Eglantine, “now 
you wiU understand the impossibihty of keeping 
myself concealed from this terrible uncle of mine, 
whenever he begins to search for me. How can I 
remain in*doors all day ? how can I debar myself 
the pleasure of accompanying you in your drives ? 
I care not for society or gaiety : with you I can be 
happy :— but complete lonehness and seclusion I 
can not endure ’ My uncle must sooner or later 
find me out 

At this moment the door opened ; and a shnek 
pealed from Eglantine’s lips. Lord Wenham at 
first looked aghast : but on perceiving in which 
direction the eyes of hxs young mistress were beat, 
he turned himself round in his chair, and beheld a 
formidable-looking personage advancing into the 
room. We may save ourselves the trouble of much 
description, by declaring at once that the intruder 
was none other than Captain Cartwright : but on 
the present occasion he was dressed in plain clothes. 
Scarcely less fierce however was his aspect than on 
the preceding day when he presented himself to 
the Hon. Augustus Softly and Mademoiselle Ar- 
man tine. His countenance was stern and impla- 
cable ; and on advancing into the room, he banged 
the door with such terrific violence that it made the 
pld lord shudder and quake from head to foot with a 
startled sensation thafc was immediately followed by 
a fit of coughing which lasted for several minutes. 

Meanwhile Eglantme had covered her face with 
her hands ; and Captain Cartwright, with arms 
folded across his Qhest, stood surveying her with the 
sternest seventy. 

“ And is it thus,” he said, “ thafc I find my niece 
— the pensioned mistress of a nobleman ! I came 
to England for the purpose of giving you a happy 
home, and making you the heiress of my wealth : 
I had buoyed myself up with a thousand fond hopes, 
— ^hopes of happiness in my declining years, in the 
society of a niece who would be unto me as a 
daughter, and for whom I should find an eligible 
husband. But all these hopes are destroyed— and 
my deceased brother’s daughter has dishonoured 
, the name of Cartwright— that name which never 
was dishonoured before !” 

“ Spare me, dear uncle— spare me !” exclaimed 
Eglantine, flinging herself with every appearance 
of the wildest grief at Captain Cartwright’s feet* 
“ His lordship is very kind to me •” 

“Hind to you, Eglantine P” ejaculated the Cap% 
tain scornfully; “what means such kindness atj 
this?” 



‘‘ Sir ” interrupted tba old nobleman, " I— I— 
ugb 1 ugb ! — would have you know that I — I— -ugh ! 
ugh '—am incapable of treating your niece other* 
wise than— ugh ! ugh I— with kindness.” 

“ It is something in your favour, my lord,” an* 
swered Captain Cartwright sternly; “but still it 
will not save you from the chastisement I am hound 
to inflict upon the seducer of my niece.” 

“ Ob, no do not touch him ! do not injure a hair 
of his head !” exclaimed Eglantine, starting to her 
feet and bounding towards the old nobleman, j 
around whose neck her arms were thrown. j 

“You are a good girl, my dear— ugh! ugh!— | 
you are a good girl,” mumbled 'Wenham. “There! j 
there I don’t weep — don’t take on so !— sit down, I 
my love— ugh! ugh!— and your uncle will pre- 
sently grow calmer.” j 

Eglantine retired to her chair : but Captain 
Cartwright remained standing, his arms still 
folded— his looks still sternly severe. * j 
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“Lord Wenham,” he said, “listen to the few 
words which I have to address unto you. A be- 
loved brother on his death-hed beijaeathed his 
child to my care. I undertook the charge, vowing 
to fulfil it affectionately and honourably. My 
avocations recalled me to India; and I left my 
niece ia the care of an elderly female relative in 
whom I could confide. She paid the debt of 
nature some littlo while back ; and then Eglantine, 
after an interval passed with a friend, went under 
the protection of my sister-in law Madame Ange- 
lique. And such protection it has been!— good 
heavens, such protection ! In a word, my hopes are 
blighted— and that niece whom to her father on his 
death-bed I swore to protect and befriend, is a fallen 
creature and my lord, are her seducer!” 

“ But she loves me — ugh ' ugh 1” shrieked forth 
Wenham, in that same shrill tone to which his 
voice had ere now risen ; “ and you shan’t part us I 
—ugh I ugh 1— you shan’t part us !” 
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“ OIij undo ! uncle 1” murmured tlie weeping 
Eglantine, pray be not so cruel unto me—Oh. ! 
be nob cruel unto mo 

“ Cruel, nioeo ?’’ Gjaeulatcd Captain Cartwright* 
‘'^it IS you that have been cruel to the memory of 
your parents -to me— aye, and unto yourself 
But I must tear you hence — from this house of 
infamy 1 — you must go with me— and on my 

lord, will I inflict such vengeance as tne seducer 
deserves. ITot even your years— much less your 
rank and wealth 'shall protect you I You are 
bound to give me satisfaction for the seduction of 
my niece. A friend of mine will wait upon you 
presently; and if you refuse, I swear that I will 
horsewhip you publicly* — -not a horsewhipping for 
mere show— not a simple laying of the whip upon 
your shoulder ! — but such a chastisement as shall 
bring you within a hair’s-breadth of the grave !” 

A shriek thrilled from Eglantine’s lips : again 
she flung herself at the Captain’s feet— again she 
implored his mercy. But fiercely seizing her by 
the wrist, ho compelled her to rise ; and then, as 
he tossed her from Mm, she sank back sobbing 
convulsively into her chair. Meanwhile the old 
nobleman had been thrown into such a nervous 
state of excitement by the dread of losing his 
beautiful mistress, and by the terrific threats of 
personal chastisement which the fierce Captain 
had flung out, that ho was almost sufibeated and 
strangled by another fit of coughing. 

If on my return to England,” resumed Cap-* 
tain Cartwright, now addressing Eglantine with 
moumfulncss rather than bitterness perceptible in 
his tone, ** I had found you the honoured wedded i 
wife of this nobleman, or of any other man of| 
Bfcation or character, joy would have filled my 
heart. I should have blessed you — I should have 
thought with a holy comfort of the manner in 
which I had fulfilled my vow to your deceased 
parents ; I should not have felt as if I myself were 
a guilty and peijured being in contemplating the 
memoiy of your father. But instead of hailing 
you as a wife, I find you living in gilded in- 
famy Oh, it is terrible to tbink of 1 and there 

IS no vengeance, my lord, too deadly to be wreaked 
on you as this orphan girl’s seducer !” 

“ But— but,” said tbe nobleman, quivering with i 
nervousness, and shaken by his hacking cough, — 
but— but — ugh! ugh! — is there no moans by 
which this matter can be settled ? I — I will place 
a veiy large — ugh I ugh !— sum of money in Eglan- 
tine’s name ” 

“ My lord,” interrupted Captain Cartwright 
sternly, this is adding insult to injury 1 What ? , 
—think you that the loss of her honour is to be 
gompensated for by gold? Come, Eglantine- 
come directly— I insist upon it I” 

** She shan’t go !” screeched forth the old noble- 
man, who lookei as if he were goaded almost to 
frenzy: “she shan’t go’” 

“Wo shall see, my lord,” answered Cartwright 
coldly. “Eglantine is under age — I am her na- 
tural protector and her guardian : if she refuse to 
accompany me of her own free will, I must put 
force into requisition. Come, girl, I say — come 1” 
“But my dear sir— ugh ! ugh!— I love her I” 
exclaimed Lord Wenham. “ She is the only good 
girl I over knew!— the only one that— ugh! ugh! 

—did not give herself airs: and therefore— ugh ’ 
!» 


“ But think you, my lord,” demanded the Cap- 
tain, “ that because you love her, I will leave her 
here as your pensioned mistress ? Heaven forbid ! 
Come, girl — come 1” 

“Well, well,” muttered Lord Wonbam, I sup- 
pose It must be — ugh 1 ugh ’—it must be I Cap- 
tain Cartwright— ugh ! ugh ! But what will 

the world think ? Hang the world !— ngh ! ugh ! 
I should not be the first nobleman that— ugh ' ugh ! 

-Besides, how many have married actresses ? 

And then too, no one need know — ugh ! ugh !— 
that Eglantine lived with me first of ail. It has 
only been a matter of a few days. Captain Cart- 
wright, ahem' — ugh! ugh' — I think— ahem!— 
ugh ! — hah ! — ahem ! — ugh! ugh !” 

Thus, what with sometimes muttering to him- 
self— sometimes speaking loud enough to bo heard 
— and coughing incessantly from first to last— the 
; old dotard conveyed an idea of what was passing 
j in his mind. 

“ You think wheti) my lord ?” demanded Cart- 
wright, as Wenham suddenly stopped short. 

“ I think, Captain — ugh ! ugh !” answered the 
nobleman, “ that this little matter — ahem ! — hah ! 
— little matter may be perhaps arranged — ugh ! 
ugh I — to the satisfaction of us all. Eglantine is 
a good girl — and — and— ugh! ugh! — will I am 
sure make a— ahem ! — hah ! — make a — yotx know 
— ugh !— a very good wife.” 

A wild cry of joy thrilled from Eglantine’s kps 
as she fiew towards the old nobleman ; and again 
flinging her arms about his neck, she lavished upon 
Mm the tenderest and most endearing caresses. 

“ My lord,” said Captain Cartwright, “ you are 
now performing the part of an honourable man. I 

esteem and respect you and I feel convinced 

that my beloved niece will make you a most excel- 
lent Wife. You will have the goodness to give me 
your solemn written undertaking that the ma- 
nage shall be solemnized by special license to- 
morrow — though under circumstances of as much 
privacy as possible, so that it may not be known 
to the world that Eglantine lived under your pro- 
tection as a mistress before sbe became a wife. 
Give me tbis undertaking, my lord — and I will 
depart for the present — I will not separate you — 
I will leave you to ‘the discussion of such prelimi- 
naries as may be necessary for all that is to take 
place.” 

The old dotard — labouring under a mortal terror 
of the fierce Captain Cartwright, and equally in- 
fluenced, though in another sense, by the tender 
caresses which Eglantine was lavishing upon him 
— hesitated not to give the written undertaking 
which the fire»eater demanded. 


CHABTEB XCIT, 

THE I2iriHAK OOMMiasiOKlES. 

The scene once more changes to Shrubbery Yilla 
—the residence of the Princess Indora in the 
neighbourhood of Hotting Hill and Bays water. 
The Princess was seated alone in that exquisitely 
furnished apartment where we found her on the 
first occasion that she was introduced to out 
readers. It was at the back of the drawmg-room 
on the first-floor : and the style of its appoint* 
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ments v\as altogether oriental. The lamp sus- 
penrled to the ceiling, shed its soft roseate light 
thiuugh the transparent medium of a pink-tinted 
globe of glass ; and the ottomans, with their red 
velvet cushions— the crimson draperies, with their 
massive gold fringes— and the carpet of corre- 
sponding dyes, appeared to borrow deeper and 
richer hues from that flood of lustre. 

The Princess Indora was seated upon one of the 
ottomans; and she was arrayed in the most be- 
coming oriental garb. A caftan of purple velvet, 
exquisitely embroidered, and brilliant with gems, 
set off tbe fine symmetry of her shape to admirable 
advantage. Confined at the throat and at the 
waist, the interval that was left open revealed 
the rounded contours of the gorgeous bust 
through the gauzy and almost transparent chemi- 
setU, She wore satin trousers of an, azure 
colour, embroidered, and trimmed with the richest 
lace. Made full in the eastern style, they bal- 
looned down to the ankles, where they xvere tied • 
the ankles themselves were hare— and the feet 
were thrust into morocco slippers of a purple 
colour ornamented with pearls. According to her 
custom, the Princess wore no corset ; nor indeed 
were any artificial means of support or compres- 
sion requisite for a form so superbly modelled, and 
the rich contours of which sustained themselves 
as nature intended and as if they were the sculp- 
tured delineations of a statue. 

Be It recollected that the complexion of the 
Princess Indora was not of gipsy swarthiness, 
although it was of eastern duskiness ; and it dif- 
fered from that of the brunette of our western 
clime, inasmuch as it was of a clear pale brown. 
We have said too— but we may repeat it here— 
that the skin had all that fine-grained appearance 
and that animated polish which seemed to indicate 
that so far from the first freshness of youth being 
lost, it still adhered, unmarred and unimpaired, to 
a matured and voluptuous womanhood. The rich 
warm blood of her eastern origin mantled with 
carnation tint upon the cheeks — gradually soften- 
ing away until imperceptibly blending with the 
pale brown purity of th4 general complexion. To 
gaze upon the Princess Indora — to observe those 
masses of luxuriantly flowing hair, dark as night, 
without wave or curl except at the extremities, 
but all as soft as silk — that faultless profile, with 
the straight nose, the short upper lip, and the de- 
licately rounded chin — those coal-black eyes, full of 
a languishing lustre, and curtained at times by the 
richest ebon fringes that ever constituted a veil 
which woman could at pleasure draw over her | 
thoughts— to pass , on from that countenance of j 
magnificent beauty, and suffer the eye to wander ' 
along the line of the throat, till it joined the neck 
where the bust expanded into such grandly 
rounded and voluptuously swelling contours — to 
travel still onward with the gaze, and follow the 
sweeping outlmea of the arms, bare to the 
shoulders, and modelled with robustness and yet to 
the most admirable symmetry — to pursue the con- 
templation to the feet, which were loog and 
shapely, with high insteps — to complete this sur- 
vey of the living, glowing, animated picture, would 
be to feast the eyes with one of the most charming 
and magnificent creations that ever belonged to 
the sphere of the female sex. 

Such indeed was the Princess Tndora, who had 


now nearly completed her ihiity-first year. Ordi- 
narily With eastern women, taoy are at that age 
on the wane — their beauty is fading— and in ap- 
pearance they resemble females of five or six years * 
older in our western dimes. But it was not so 
with Indora. If, in speaking of her age, she had 
chosen to diminish it by half-a-dozen years, no one 
would have questioned the truth of the assertion. 

In every sense was the lustre of her beauty un- 
dimmed ; while the lapse of time appeared only to 
add to its gorgeousness and its grandeur. There 
was a dewy freshness on tho rich red lips — the 
teeth which they disclosed were whiter than ivory, 
even as if arranged by the nicest mechanical art, 
and in faultless preservation. Her breath was 
sweet and balmy as that of a youthful maiden’s ; 
and in a word, her appearance was altogether as if 
she had taken the most studious care to protect 
her wondrous beauty against all those effects of 
time and circumstances which could mar its fresh- 
ness or dim its brightness. 

It was at about eight o’clock in the evening 
that we thus find the Princess Indora seated in 
her exquisitely furnished apartment— and evi- 
dently awaiting some expected arrival. Hopeful 
happiness was depicted upon her countenance: 
its light was dancmg m the depths of her coal- 
black eyes ; and the flutter of her heart was indi- 
cated by the quick swelling and sinking ofJier 
bosom. What was passing in the mind of tho 
Princess Indora that she* was thus hopeful and 
happy, and yet to a certain extent agitated with 
suspense ? Was it that she thought of her love— • 
that long, faithful, impassioned, and trustful love 
of her’s— and that she had reason to behove it 
would shortly be ciowned with bliss? 

Presently tho door opened , and Sagoonah made 
her appearance. A rapid searching glance did tho 
ayah fling upon her mistress as she crossed the 
threshold — ^for one single moment too did the vin- 
dictive expression of a tigress pass* over the fea- 
tures of the Hindoo woman— and then as her eyes 
instantaneously sank again, she stood before the 
Princess with her wonted respectful deference of 
manner. 

“ What IS it, Sagoonah inquired Indora 
hastily. " Is it- ” 

She stopped short , and the colour heightened 
upon her cheeks- while the other evidences of her 
suspense were enhanced. 

Two Commissioners from Inderabad have ar- 
rived in London, my lady,” answered Sagoonah; 

“ and they crave an immediate audience ” 

‘"Two Commissioners?” ejaculated Indora, the 
colour suddenly vanishing from her cheeks, 

" What can this mean ? Has anything happened 
to my dear father ? It was but tho other day that 
his messengers were here! But speak, Sa- 

goonah 1 — what say they ?”— and tho Princess was ] 
painfully excited. ] 

“They said nothing, my lady,” answered the 
ayah, “ beyond inquiring m respect to your lady- , 
ship’s health and m soliciting an immediate 
audience. But they are m mourning, my 
lady 

“ In mourning ?” echoed Indora, with a half- 
shnefc. “ Oh, then I must anticipate the worst I 
But let them enter — ^introduce them quick I” 

Sagoonah hastened to obey the mandate : and in 
a few moments the two commissioners from Inder- 
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ftbad were usliered into tlie presence of the Princess. 
One was a venerable old man, in whom Indora at 
once recognised a faithfal and long-attacbed 
mster in her father’s service : the other was a per- 
sonage of middle age and wore a military uniform. 
Him also Indora knew full well : he was one of 
her father’s equerries. Both were men of distinc- 
tion and of high rankj and, as Sagoonah had 
intimated, they wore the purple emblems of 
mourning which were customary when death had 
to be deplored in the kingdom of Inderabad. 

The two Commissioners prostrated themselves at 
the feet of Indora . their hearts were evidently 
full of emotion : and the Princess was seized with 
a mingled consternation and dismay which forbade 
her from putting the question that had risen up to 
her lips. At length the elder Commissioner mur- 
mured forth in a tremulous voice, ‘*G-racious 
Queen, accept the allegiance which we offer for 
ourselves and on the part of all your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects.” 

"Ah I then my beloved father is no more!” 
said Indora, in a deep voice : and covering 
her countenance with her hands, she burst into 
tears. 

The Commissioners rose from their suppliant 
posture, and stood in attitudes of respect in the 
presence of her whom they had just hailed as their 
Queen. Indora appeared to forget their presence : 
•—•at that instant one idea was uppermost in her 
mind— ‘that her father was no more, and that he 
had died while she was far away in a foreign land. 
Bitterly, bitterly did the lady weep. Oh, if she 
could only have been there to close her father’s 
eyes and to receive his last injunctions ! Oh, if 
the wings of a bird could have been gi^en to her 
at the time, that she might have soared over seas 
and over lands to minister in the last hours of that 
beloved father — she would not have to reproach 
herself now ! But she was stricken with remorse j 
for she felt as if she had been guilty of a crime in 
being absent from that sire in his supreme mo- 
ments. At length she recollected that the Com- 
missioners were present • she raised her looks— she 
wiped her eyes; but in a voice that was deep as if 
clouded with inward weeping, she said, " Tell me, 
my friends, how spoke my poor father of his 
daughter in his last illness 

"His Majesty,” replied the senior Commis- 
sioner, " commanded us to bear unto our future 
Queen the assurances of that paternal love which 
had never diminished — of that father’s fondness 
which endured until the end.” 

“My poor father!” murmured Indora, again 
weeping. “ But what else said ho ?” she inqmred, 
after a few minutes’ pause, and again drymg her 
eyes. 

“His Majesty commanded us,” responded the 
chief Commissioner, “ to assure our future Queen 
that he left her a Kingdom in the highest state of 
prosperity — a well-filled treasury, and a popula- 
tion that has not to complain of oppressive taxes— 
a largo and well-disciplined army that has cheer- 
fully sworn allegiance to your Majesty as its 
Queen — thriving towns, the wealth and civiliza- 
tion of which are not to be outvied by even the 
cities of the English in other parts of India. In 
a word, your Majesty is now, by the will of 
heaven, called upon to rule over a great and a 


shiined, and who will welcome with enthusiastic 
acclaims their Bady-Soveieigu home,” 

Indora was profoundly affected, not only on ac- 
count of her father’s death, but likewise by the 
language which the Commissioner thus addressed 
to her. She wept for the memory of her perished 
sire — she wept likewise to know herself a Queen. 
She wept for the lost one— and she wept because a 
diadem had descended upon her brows. And there 
— m that villa, which, sumptuous though it were, 
was a mere humble cottage in comparison with the 
gorgeous palaces^ of Inderabad, — there sate this 
lady, the Queen ot one of the mightiest indepen- 
dent nations of the East ! 

The Chief Commissioner proceeded to give her 
Majesty certain details relative to her father’s 
death, and also with reference to the arrange- 
ments that had been made for the government of 
the kingdom until her return. It appeared that 
only a couple of days after the King of Inderabad 
had despatched those messengers, who, as we have 
already seen, waited upon Indora at her yilla, he 
was seized with a sudden illness, which in a few 
hours proved fatal. But the instant his physicians 
told him that the worst was to be apprehended, he 
I ordered all the troops of the capital to be mar- 
j shalled in the great square in front of the palace, 
that they might take the oath of allegiance to his 
daughter who was absent. It was scarcely neces- 
I sary to require this display of loyalty on their 
part : for the different regiments, on learning what 
the object was, marched to the great square pro- 
claiming Indora’s name. The dying King ordered 
his attendants to bear him forth upon a balcony, 
whence by signs he expressed his gratitude to the 
troops and their commanders. In a few hours 
afterwards he had ceased to exist, Eor three days 
the inhabitants of Inderabad hung their houses 
with black draperies in token of mourning for 
i them deceased monarch ; and then, the funeral 
being over, there was a brilliant illumination, for 
three days also, in honour of then* Lady- Sovereign. 
The late King had no near relatives with the ex- 
ception of Indora : and this was so far fortunate, 
that there was no pretender to dispute her claim 
to the throne. A Eegency was formed, consisting 
; of a council of five of the highest dignitaries of 
the country, all of whom were devoted to the late 
monarch and his living daughter; and the two 
Commissioners who now waited upon Indora, were 
at once despatched off to England to communicate 
all these tidings. 

Tho new Queen listened with a profound interest 
to everything thus imparted to her ; and in suit- 
able terms she expressed her acknowledgments to 
1 the Commissioners for the loving loyalty that had 
! been shown her and for the wise measures that 
1 had been adopted. As a token of her gratitude, 

; she bestowed upon each a ring of immense value ; 
and she dismissed them for the present, bidding 
I them return to her upon the morrow, 
i Indora was now once more alone : hut not for 
many minutes was she left to her refiections,— for 
Sagoonah shortly reappeared, to announce tho 
arrival of Mr. Kedcliffe. The Commissioners had 
' said nothing to the ayah in respect to the object 
: of their visit ; but she suspected what it was— yes, 

I she suspected that; her mistress was now a Queen ! 

! Indora would have informed her of the fact : but 
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had been expecting, made her heart flutter once 
more, and afforded her not the leisure for the 
moment to hold any conversation with her de- 
pendant. She hastily bade Sagoonah introduce 
3VIi'. Bedcliife , and the ayah’s eyes — those burn- 
ing, brilliant, haunting eyes— flashed forth strange 
fires as she turned to execute the bidding of her 
mistress. During her temporary absence, Queen 
Indora composed her countenance as well as she 
was able . but it was difficult indeed for one of her 
fine feelings and affectionate nature thus to put 
off even transiently the traces of that sorrow which 
the intelligence of her father’s death had excited 
in her bosom. 

Mr. Hedcliffe entered; and Sagoonab, having 
ushered him in, immediately withdrew from the 
apartment. We should observe that the incidents 
we are relating occurred some days after that 
interview between Mr. Eedcliffe and the twins, 
when he inspected the memorials of their departed 
mother ; and on this particular evening Christina 
had gone to pass a few hours with her brother 
Christian at Mrs. Macaulay’s. Sagoonab was not 
therefore afraid of being detected while listening 
I at the door of the apartment — and she did listen. 
Mr. Eedcliffe entered, as we have said ; and at 
once taking the hand of the Queen— though he as 
yet knew not that she was aught more than a 
Princess still — he said, “Has your Highness re- 
flected well on the note which I sent you the other 
morning by Christian Ashton?” 

“ I have reflected,” answered Indora, in a tremu- 
lous voice, with downcast looks, and with blushing 
countenance : “ and yet there was no need for it-— 
because — because my love could know no change— 
it is immutable 1 it is immortal I” 

“ Then, Indora, I am here,” resumed Mr. Eed- 
cliffe, “ to fulfil the pledge which I gave you when 
last we met within these walls, I told you that I 
had a self-imposed mission to fulfil, and to inves- 
tigate circumstances which were enveloped in 
doubt and mystery. In a word, before I dared 
think of love again, it was needful that I should 

ascertain the fate of one who ” 

“Ho morel” interrupted the Queen: “I know 
all I” 

“All?” echoed Mr. Eedcliffe. “Yes— it mmt 

be so— or else you would never have gone 

“ Ah 1 you know that I went thither ?” ejacu- 
lated Indora, at once penetrating his thoughts. 

“ Yes— but let me explain presently,” said Mr. 
Eedcliffe. “Tell me, Indora— how did you learn 
everything 

“ And I also will explain presently I” rejoined 
the eastern lady. “ Eirst let us speak of that 
which is nearest to us— and dearest at least to me. 
You have discovered that she whom you sought is 

no more is it not so ? is it not that which you 

would have me understand?” I 

“ It IS,” answered Eedcliffe, “ And now listen 
to mo, Indora, Ho man can be insensible of the 
boundless— the illimitable love which you have 
borne for me ; and it is impossible I can repay it 
wUh ingratitude. On the former occasions when 
wo met within these walls, I spoke— and perhaps 
spoke harshly— of my long, long detention in your 
royal father’s capital : hut that I have forgotten — 
or at least forgiven. I know that you love me, 
Indora; you have given many, many proofs of it 
—and it is not in my nature — -no, by heaven! 


it IS not in my nature to plant a dagger in such a 
heart as your’s 

“Clement,” murmured Indora, “these words 
from your lips infuse an unknown happiness into 
my soul I” 

“Yet listen to me again,” resumed Eedcliffe, 
still retaining her hand in his own. “ The power 
of loving as I once loved— another— ” and his 
voice faltered— “is dead within me. But if, all 
other circumstances apart, you can accept the 
hand of one who will esteem and cherish you — 
who will lavish upon you all that tenderness which 
your own long-enduring love so much merits,— if 
you can be contented with, "an affectionate friend- 
ship which in itself will be a real love, — then, In- 
dora, you may claim me as a husband.” 

Tears trickled down the lady’s cheeks— for her 
heart was full of ineffable emotions ; the words she 
would have spoken died upon her lips— but to 
those lips she pressed Clement Eedcliffe’a hand. 

“Listen to me again, Indora,” he continued, 
himself deeply moved. “You are beautiful— the 
handsomest of hving women ! You retain too all 
the first freshness of your youth— the jettiness of 
your hair will not for years to come be streaked 
with grey — nor the lustre of your eyes be dimmed. 
But how diffeient is it with me I Though still in 
my prime, so far as years are concerned, yet am I 
prematurely old. hair is streaked with grey 

and Oh I if the sorrows, the afflictions, and 

the wretchedness I have endured be taken into ac- 
count, it were no marvel if I were bowed down as 
though it were with an intolerable burden !” 

“ Continue not thus, Clement 1” interrupted In- 
dora, pressing his hand to her bosom and then to 
her lips. “ As I have assured you before, I repeat 
the assurance now — that I only behold in you the 
idol of my own imagination. I see you as you 
were when first I learnt to love you in the far-off 
city of Inderabad; and, Oh I I shall ever love you I 
Though all in an instant your hair were to turn 
white, and your form were to be 6owed, and you 
were to present the appearance of old age’s de- 
crepitude, I should love you— Oh, I should love 
you just the same I And think you, Clement, that 
there is not gratitude mixed up with this love 
of mine ? Think you I can be unmindful that 
it was you who were the preceptor of my childhood 
— who taught me whatsoever accomplishments I 
possess— and what is more,” added Indora solemnly, 
and in the fervour of a grateful piety, “ who in- 
structed me in the sublime truths of Christianity ? 
Or again, think you that I am unmindful of how 
, you introduced the arts and sciences of civilization 
1 into my father’s KingdomT-how you taught him. a 
liberal and enlightened policy — and how by virtue 
, of your lessons ho was enabled to advance his 
. people to the highest point of prosperity and hap- 
piness? Ho, Clement — I have forgotten naught 
. of all these things ; and thus you see how fervid 
i gratitude is interwoven with my love i” 

I Hever had Indora seemed more eminently beau- 
; tiful than while thus giving expression to those 
L eloquent outpourings which flowed from her very 
i heart There was something sublime as well as 
r something ineffably touching in her loveliness at 
• that moment — something grand and pathetic— 
, splendid, and at the same time indescribably inte- 
1/ resting, in her looks. Eedcliffe would have been 
[ 1 something les^ or something more than man if he 
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liad not experienced a sentiment of pride at tiie 
thougTit of calling this inimitable being his wife. 
And he harbour that feeling-— not because she 
was a princess of the loftiest rank • he forgot at 
the instant her rojal descent—he beheld in her 
only a magnificent, an interesting, a noble*minded, 
and a loving woman. 

" Indora,” he said, “ never, never can I forget 
the words you have Just spoken !— they prove all 
the generosity of your heart. But listen to me 

once again. You know all ^yes, I am aware 

that you know all ; and therefore you are not 
ignorant of the horrible mystery- - — 

** Oh, Clement ! there is justice in heaven,” ex- 
claimed Indora j and that mystery veill be cleared 
up t But even if it were not, think you that 

I This is however a topic,” she ejaculated, 

which we must speak piesently i” 

'^Be it so,” answered Bedclifie. "And now, 
Indora, if all these things be well weighed in your 
mind, and if you he firmly convinced that your 
life’s happiness can be ensured by linking your 
fate with mine, the affirmative response shall go 
forth from my lip ” 

" Clement, I am thine answered Indora : and 
her head sank upon his breast. 

Ho clasped hef m his arms • she wept with a 
variety of confiiotmg feelings • for joy and soirow 
were now strangely blended in her heart. Her 
love was to be crowned with happiness — hut she 
had lost a father I 

" Oh, Clement 1” she murmured, " you know 
not what I feel — ^you cannot comprehend it ’ The 
hope of long, long years is about to be fulfilled; 
and I have it in my power to testify unto you all 
the immensity of the love which I experience. I 
know that you seek not for titles— -that you care 
not for earthly honours: but you will at least feel 
a pleasure in being placed in a position which will 
enable you to do good to your fellow-creatures. 
Clement,” she added, in a voice that rose with a 
sort of exultation, “ it is not a Princess who offers 
you her hand : it is a Queen who can seat you by 
her side upon a throne, and who will rejoice to see 
her subjects governed by the wisdom and the phi- 
lanthropy of such a man !” 

"Indora, what mean you?” asked Bedchffe m 
astonishment. " Your father 

"He is no more,” replied the eastern lady. 
"This very evening, high dignitaries from my own 
kingdom have sought me here to communicate the 
mt^ligence. And, Oh’ if you found me not 
weeping and displaying all the evidences of gi ief 
on account of my father’s death, it was because 
until this moment I subdued all 1 felt — I veiled it 
to the utmost of my power — I would not seem sad 
when you came to tell mo that you would accept 
me as your bride.” 

I Mr. Bedciifie sympathized with Indora on the 
loss of her father ; and they now went on to con- 
verse on those topics to winch they had hitherto 
only afiuded distantly, and which they had agreed 
I to postpone until other matters were settled. But 
! we need not penetrate further into the discourse 
which thus passed between them : suffice it to say 
that it was long and solemnly interesting to both. 

It was a little past ten o’clock when Clement 
Bedciiffe took his leave of Indora, and issued from, 
the apartment, — leaving her to reflect upon the 
two mam inmdeats of the evening, so conflicting 


and so opposite— one infusing sorrow and the 
other joy into her heart. Sagoonah had listened 
at the door until this leave taking leached her 
ears ; and then she glided down into the hall to be 
in readiness to open the front door for Mr. Hod- 
chfffe. He descended the stairs— he traversed the 
hall — Sagoonah opened the door ; and as he turned 
to bid her good night, he was struck by the ex- 
pression of her large brilliant eyes. They seemed 
to vibrate upon him with a light that made him 
for a moment tremble — with a lustre that was so 
sinister and so supernal, it smote him as it wore 
with an unknown terror. The recollection flashed 
to his mind that this was not the first time he had 
seen those eyes thus flame and bum as they were 
fixed upon him • he stopped short, and was about 
to ask Sagoonah wherefore she thus regarded him, 
— when all of a sudden those eyes of her’s were 
cast down — her demeanour became profoundly re- 
spectful — and Hedclifie suff'ered the question to 
remain unasked. 

He bade the ayah good night — and issued from 
the dwelling . but as he traversed the garden, and 
thence continued his way along the lane leading 
towards the mam road, ho felt as if he wore still 
followed by Sagoonah’s haunting eyes. 

CHAPTEB XOV. 

THE COHSERYATOEY. 

The dusk was setting in on the evening of the 
following day, when two individuals who had been 
walking and holding a long discourse together in 
the neighbourhood of Oaklands, shook hands and 
separated. One was Purvis, the old steward, who 
now retraced his way towards Marchmont’s ducal 
seat : the other was Clement Eedcliiie, who hastily 
struck across the fields in the direction of a cottage 
where he had been wont to take up his quarters on 
the three or four occasions that he had visited this 
part of the country. 

In a few minutes he reached the road, along 
which he had to contmue his way for about a 
quarter of a mile, in order to arrive at that cot- 
tage but he was destined to experience an ad- 
venture ere that walk, brief though it were, was 
accomplished. Por as ho was proceeding along, it 
struck him that he observed a female form lying 
by the side of the road in the shade of the hedge. 
He approached the object, and found that his sur- 
mise was correct A female lay motionless there, 
with her face downward , and Eedcliffe was instan- 
taneously smitten with the idea that it was a 
corpse which he looked upon. He hastened to 
raise her up ; and so far as the obscurity of the 
evening would permit, he saw that she was de- 
cently clad, that she was a woman of tall stature, 
and that she possessed the remains if not of actual 
beauty, at least of a countenance that had nob 
been ill-looking. Tho woman was comparatively 
young too— not many years beyond thirty* but 
she had a haggard careworn aspect. Her eyes 
were closed : the warmth of life was however in 
her; and Bedchffe was thus relieved from tiie idea 
that he was gazing upon the victim of a foul 
crime, or of starvation, exhaustion, or of sudden 
natural death. 

The cottage, as wo have said, was at no greai 
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ilistance. and tMther Mr. Eedcliffe hastily bore 
the woman in his arms. The occupants of the 
little habitation at once received her: for they 
were entirely obedient to the will of Mr, Eedoliffe, 
whose liberality as a paymaster they had experi- 
enced on more occasions than one. The uncon- 
scious female was placed upon a couch ; and by 
the means adopted to restore her she was so far 
brought back to life as to leave little or no appre- 
hension as to the result. Still she continued m a 
state of unconsciousness as to what was passing 
around her ; and having slowly opened her eyes, 
she closed them again, — their temporary expression 
being full of a listless vacancy. 

“ She cannot be an ordinary tramp,** said Mr. 
Sedcliffe to the woman of the cottage. " Perhaps 
she is subject to fits 

“ Or else she fell down, sir, through sheer ex- 
haustion ? Por look I her shoes are completely 
worn through— aye, and the stockings likewise •— 
her poor feet are all cut and bleeding. I will 
foment them with hot water; and this may like- 
wise tend to bring her back to consciousness.*’ 

“ Bo so,” said Mr. Eedcliffe. “ But perhaps it 
would be as well to ascertain if we can who she 
is P Probably,” he added, as the circumstances of 
Crazj Jane flashed to his memory, and suggested 
the remaik he was now making, — “she may be 
some unfortunate idiot who has escaped from her 
friends . for her apparel is decent, and she has not 
the air of one who by ordinary circumstances 
could be reduced to houseless wanderings, penury, 
and destitution. I will leave this room— and you 
can join me presently in the parlour, when you i 
have searched her person thoroughly ; so that if 
there should happen to be any letters or papers 
about her, you can bring them to me.” 

This scene took place in a bed-chamber to which 
the woman had been borne ; and Mr. Eedciiffe de- 
scended to the parlour which he occupied at the 
cottage. In about ten minutes the elderly female 
who was left in attendance upon her, and who was 
the mistress of the little habitation, rejomed Mr. 
Eedchffo, who instantaneously perceived that she 
bore several articles in her hands. 

“ The poor creature is very far from being a 
common tramp,” said the woman “ for, look here, 
sir I — there is a purse well filled with gold and 
silver— several jewellery-trinkets — and this sealed 
packet.” 

Mr. Eedchffe took the articles ; and opening the 
purse, he found that it contained about twenty 
guineas : the jewels were old fashioned, and might 
be worth a similar sum : the sealed packet had no 
address upon it. 

“ Is the woman recovering ?’* he inquired. 

“ She every now and then opens her eyes, sir,** 
was the response, — “ looks vacantly up — and then 
closes them again. I am pretty sure she will re- 
cover: but what are we to do with her? If 
she has any friends, they may be anxious about 
her ** 

“ That is precisely what I am thinking,** said 
Mr. Eedcliffe; “and therefore, although under 
any circumstances I dislike opening private papers, 
— yet on the present occasion such a course seems 
absolutely necessary. Go back to the poor woman 
— do your best for her — and in the meanwhile 
I will see whether this packet will afford us any 
clue to the knowledge^! who she is.** 


The elderly female retired from, the parlour, and 
Mr. Eedcliffe broke the seal of the packet. It 
contained a letter the address of which made him 
start suddenly; and he unhesitatingly commenced 
the perusal of the document. It was a long one : 
and profound was the interest with which Mr. 
Eedcliffe scanned its contents. When he had 
concluded, he remained for some minutes absorbed 
in a profound solemn reverie ; and then he mur-* 
mured to himself, “ Truly the finger of heaven has 
of late been manifesting itself in signal and marvel- 
lous ways for the development of the deepest mys- 
teries ! Here is another link in the chain of evi- 
dence But who can this woman be ?” 

In a few minutes the mistress of the cottage re- 
appeared,— saying, “Have you discovered, sii^who 
she IS ?’* 

“ Ho,** replied Mr. Eedcliffe ; “ and more than 
ever am I anxious to make that discovery. By a 
singular coincidence this letter regards a certain 
business in which I am deeply interested : but it 
affords no clue as to who the woman herself may 
be. Bees she get better ?” 

“ She still Imgers in a sort of swoon,** was the 
answer : “ but two or three times she has again 
opened her eyes ; and once her lips moved as if 
she were trying to say something. What do you 
think, sir, had better be done ? Ah, here is my 
old man come back from the village !** ejaculated 
the woman, as the cottage-door opened at the in- 
stant and heavy footsteps were heard in the little 
passage which divided the two ground-floor rooms 
of the humble dwelling. 

“ He must hasten off to the village again and 
fetch a surgeon,” answered Mr. Eedcliffe. “ Go 
and tell him to do so,** 

The woman issued from the room ; and her hus- 
band almost immediately took his departure again, 
for the purpose of executing the commission with 
which he was now* charged. His wife returned to 
the parlour, to see if Mr. Eedcliffe had any fur- 
ther instructions to issue. 

“I am compelled to go out again presently,** 
said Mr. Eedcliffe : “ you must therefore continue 
to do your best for this poor woman; and when 
the surgeon arrives, you can tell him under what 
circumstances she was discovered m the road. You 
may mention, if you choose, that she possesses this 
money and these trinkets : but you will say no- 
thing about the sealed packet, — of which I shall 
retain possession, at least for the present. If the 
poor creature herself returns fully to consciousness 
before I come back— and if she should ask concern- 
ing her property — you can show her that her money 
and her jewels are safe ; and you can tell her that 
the packet is in the hands of the gentleman who 
found her in the road— that he will take great care 
of it— and that he wishes to have some conver- 
sation with her in. respect to its contents.** 

Having issued these instructions, Mr. Eedcliffe 
resumed his cloak : for the evening was chill, and a 
mist was rising. Going forth from the cottage, 
he pursued his way for a short distance along the 
road— and thence he struck into the fields, across 
which he proceeded in the direction, of Oaklands. 
It was now about nine o’clock in the evening ; and 
the mist was grovTing into the density of a fog. 
A stranger in those parts would not have found 
hia way towards the mansion through the ob- 
scurity: but Mr. Eedcliffe appeared to be well 
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acquainted with every incli of the ground ; and he 
soon reached the spacious gardens belonging to 
the ducal country-seatr He halted at the pedi- 
ment of a particular statue; and there in a 
few minutes he was joined by the old steward 
Purvis. 

Only a few words were exchanged between 
them; and they proceeded together towards the 
mansion. They reached a large greenhouse or 
conservatory, which was built against the length of 
one entire side of the edifice, and into which the 
windows of a suite of three rooms opened. The 
reader will therefore understand that there were 
means of communication from those rooms with 
the conservatory : but we must add that there was 
likewise a door opening from the conservatory 
itself into the garden. It was towards this door 
that Purvis and Mr. EedclifCe proceeded ; and the 
old steward opened it by means of a key which he 
had taken care to have about him. Mr. PedeliSe 
entered: Purvis gently closed the door behind 
him— and hurrying away, re-entered the mansion 
by another mode of ingress. 

Into the conservatory looked the windows of 
the dining-room that was used on ordinary occa- 
sions, as well as those of the library and billiard- 
room. Prom one of these apartments only were 
lights now shining, and this was the dining-room. 
"Within that room two individuals were seated at 
a table covered with dessert and wine : these indi- 
viduals were the Puke of Marchmont and the 
Hon. Wilson Stanhope. 

Mr. Bedcliffo advanced cautiously and noise- 
lessly — amidst the rare exotics, the choice plants, 
and the tropical trees with which the conservatory 
vras crowded — towards the window which was 
nearest to the table where the Duke and his guest 
were seated. The draperies were so far drawn 
over all the windows that they only suiffered the 
light to penetrate through narrow openings ; and 
thus, as the reader will understand, the casements 
themselves were almost completely veiled from the 
eyes of those who were seated inside the apart- 
ment. Through the opening in the curtains Mr, 
Bedolilfe noticed them ; and with the utmost cau- 
tion he unfastened the casement. Doubtless he 
had been already informed by Parvis that he 
might risk this much ; and he had also received 
the assurance that the casement would yield to 
his touch. It did so : and opening it to the ex- 
tent of two or three inches, he could now over- 
hear whatsoever passed betwixt the Duke and his 
guest. So well built was the conservatory, and so 
warm was the air therein from the ejBfeeb of arti- 
ficial heat, that no draught could penetrate through 
the opening of the casement ; and thus there was 
nothing to lead the Duke or Mr. Stanhope to sus- 
pect that the window was open at all. We must 
add that Stanhope sate with his back to Mr. Bed- 
cHfie; and consequently the Duke of Marchmont 
had his face towards him. 

*‘And now will your Grace at length be ex- 
plicit inquired Stanhope, as he filled his glass 
from one of the exquistely cut decanters, 

“ Let us take a little more wine,’^ responded the 
ljuke, before we get to the dry details of business.” 

‘^So far from taking any more wine,” said 
Wilson Stanhope, “ I think I ought to keep my 
head clear : for it can assuredly bo no ordinary 
matter on which your lordship la about to speak.” 

"I admit that it is important,” rejoined the 
Duke : “ I have already told you so.” 

“ But more important, I fancy,” observed Stan- 
hope, “ than your Grace has hitherto given me to 
understand. At first you were to enter into ex- 
planations the other night at the Clarendon Hotel, 
when I dined with you ” ' 

“ I do not think that I promised to bo explicit 
on that occasion,” answered the Duke, “ I merely 
told you that after our wine, on that particular 
evening, I would take and introduce you to your 
intended mistress, the beautiful Marion ; and I ful- 
filled my promise. In a word, Stanhope, I have 
been true to every promise I made you ; the five 
bundled pounds were paid into a banker's to your 
account——” 

“Yes, my lord,” interrupted Stanhope, “you 
have done all this ; and it is because you have done 
so much that I can judge of the importance of the 
service, whatever it may he, in which you seek to 
engage me. You could not, or you would not, tell 
me in London : bub you make an appointment for 
me to meet you privately down here ” 

“To be suic ejaculated Marchmont,—” where 
we could dine together tite-a-tSte, as we have done 
— and where without fear of being interrupted or 
overheard, wo may discuss the service that I need 
at your hands.” 

“And now, the sooner that discussion com- 
mences, the better,” observed Stanhope. “ I am 
open to almost anything . but I love not suspense. 

It is like groping one’s way in the dark And, 

ah I by the bye, my lord, i hope that whatsoever 
now task you are about to confide to me, will not 
be baffled and defeated so completely as the former 

one was 1 mean with respect to that affair of 

the Duchess ” 

“Enough!” interrupted the Duke impatiently. 
“Think you that I could for a moment misunder- 
stand your meaning ?” 

“And now with regard to the present busi- 
ness ?” said Stanhope, 

“ You are a man,” resumed the Duke of March- 
mont, “ of expensive habits — accustomed to luxu- 
rious living ; and the sum of five hundred pounds 
which I paid into your account the other day, will 
prove hut as a drop to the ocean in comparison 
with your lavish mode of expenditure. Indeed, 
you are a man, Stanhope, who ought to be able to 
reckon your money by thousands instead of by 
hundreds.” 

“If all this,” exclaimed Stanhope, “is to lead 
to the assurance that your Grace can put me in 
the way of gaining thousands, it will assuredly be 
the most welcome intelligence that I shall have 
heard for a very long time past.” 

“It is the truth that I am telling you!” re- 
joined the Duke of Marchmont: and then he 
added after a pause, in a lower tone, and fixing 
his looks significantly upon his guest, “ It is not 
five, nor ten, nor fifteen thousand pounds that I 
should hesitate to place in your hands, if you could 
only accomplish the aim which I have in view.” 

Mr. Bedeliffe fancied that Wilson Stanhope 
must have been astounded by this announcement : 
for although he could not see that individual’s 
face, he could nevertheless judge by his manner, ai 
well as by his prolonged silence, that he was ga 2 mg 
in a sort of stupefied amazement upon the Duke 
of Marchmont. As for the Duke himself, he kept 
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his eyes riveted with a peculiar sigmficancy upon 
Stanhope, as it endeavouring to foreshadow by his 
looks that further elucidation of his purpose which 
he hardly knew how to shape m words. For even 
when villain is talking to villain there is a height 
of villany which embarrasses the one how to pro- 
pose it in ail its hideous details to the other. The 
lustre of the lamp shone full upon the countenance 
of Marchmont * a few minutes hack it had been 
flushed with wine— but now it was very pale ; and 
it wore so sinister an expression that Bedchffe 
shuddered, and could even have groaned in his 
horror, were he not sensible of the necessity of 
keeping on his guard, and were he not likewise 
thoroughly master of his feelings and emotions. 

“ So many thousands of pounds said Stan- 
hope, at length breaking that long silence, and 
speaking as if he were still m a state of wondeiing 
incredulity. “Why, my lord,” he added in a voice 
that became suddenly hoarse, “ it can be little 
short of murder that you wish me to do at such a 
price and for such a reward 1” 

“And it it weie,” said the Duke, in a tone that 
was scarcely audible to Mr. Eedcliffe at the case- 
ment, — “ would you ” 

“Would I undertake it? But this is ridicu- 

lous ejaculated Mr. Stanhope. “Your Grace 
is playing a part— heaven knows for what pur- 
pose!— or else you are joking. And let me tell 
you that the jest is a very sorry one V* 

“ And if I were not joking,” said the Duke, — 
“if I were serious ” 

“ Then I should say ” rejoined Stanhope ijuickly, ^ 
“that having got hold of a man whose circum-' 
stances were the other day desperate, ahd may soon 
become desperate again^you are holding out to 

him such a temptation -But, pshaw ! you do 

not mean it 

“I tell you that I mean it,” answered the 
Duke, with the air of a man who was suddenly 
resolved to beat about the bush no longer, “ but to 
come to the point.” 

“You mean it ?” said Stanhope : and then there 
was another long pause, during which they eyed 
each other with that sigmficancy which charac- 
terizes villany when coming to an understanding 
with villany, 

“Now listen to me,” resumed the Duke of 
Marchmont. “We are speaking within four walls ; ' 
and I know it is impossible there can be any one j 
to overhear us. If you fall into my views, good | 
and well . but if you think to draw forth expla- j 
nations from my lips in order that, witlioiit exe- 1 
cuting my purpose, you may henceforth exercise a ] 
power over me, — you will be mistaken * For were 
you perfidiously to breathe a syllable in betrayal j 
of what IS now taking place, I should indignantly j 
deny it : and who would believe your word against 
that of the Duke of Marchmont ? You see that 
I am speaking candidly. Stanhope — because candour 
is necessary under the circumstances.^’ 

“ I do not find fault with your Grace for thus 
acting,” answered Stanhope ; “ and now at least 
I know that you are serious. Proceed, my lord, 
there can be no harm done in giving your expla- 
nations.” 

“They are brief,” responded the Duke; “and 
not many minutes need elapse ere you will have to 
come to a decision. There is a certain woman 
a lady I ought to call her who by some 
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! means has mixed herself up most unpleasantly in 
certain affairs of mine. She may mean nothing 
more than what she has hitherto done or, on the 
other hand, she may mean a great deal more and 
is only biding her time. I have every leason to 
apprehend that this latter supposition is the true 

one- — therefore am I desirous In plain toims,. 

Stanhope, this woman is an enemy whom — whom, 

I must ^Perdition seize it ! Lot the words be 

spoken ! whom I must remove from my path. 

Ask me not for further explanations : but say— 
and say quickly. Stanhope — to what extent I may 
count upon your assistance ?” 

“Now, look you, my loid,” said Wilson Stan- 
hope. “ As to whether I will do this or anything 
else for such a sum as fifteen thousand pounds — 
mark’ you have said fifteen thousand pounds ’ — 
is a question speedily settled. I will. But in 
sajiitig this, I can of course only speak condi- 
tionally. If there is very much risk— so much 
ihat one’s neck must approach uncomfortably ne. r 
a halter — I should think it is a venture on which 
you could scarcely expect me to embark. There- 
fore when I say I will do it, it is in the belief that 
you have already devised some plan which you 
merely require me to carry out.” 

“ I have,” answered the Duke of Marchmont. 
“The lady of whom I am speaking, frequently 
walks m her garden in the cool of the evening ; 
and although we are now entering upon the 
I autumnal month of September, yet I knosv that 
she still continues her rambles in that garden, ap- 
parently absorbed in reverie, even after the dusk 
has closed m. Sometimes she is accompanied by a 
young lady who lives with her— at other times she 
is attended by a female servant but occasionally 
she is alone. Of this I am assured, for during 
the last fortnight I have frequently watched in 
that neighbourhood.” 

“Proceed, my lord,” said Stanhope, refilling his 
glass. 

“ It is ^r you to seize an opportunity when she 
is alone,” continued the Duke of Marchmont: 
“ there are approaches to her residence by which 
you may steal thither unperceived ” 

“Stop, my lord!” said Wilson Stanhope: “all 
this is very well— and I comprehend you easily 
enough. A dagger or a pistol would nd you of 
this female enemy of your’s. But what about the 
reward ? If once the deed is done, what guarantee 
have I that my recompense is forthcoming P Will 
you give it me first of all ?” 

“First of all?” echoed the Duke. “And then 
what guarantee have I that you will perform ^o%r 
part ?” 

“Now your Grace sees the difficulty,” coolly re- 
marked Wilson Stanhope. “In plain terms, we 
cannot trust each other. You will not give me 
the reward beforehand • and I will not undertake 
the business without the prepayment of the re- 
ward, Suppose that I did— and suppose the deed 
to be done : I come to your Grace— you assume 
the indignant— you play the virtuous— you repu- 
diate me — and what redress have I ? To threaten 
in. such a ease would be foolish: your lordship 
would laugh at my threats! As for carrying 
them out, it would be madness; because on my 
part it would be giving my neck to a halter, with 
only the remote chance that you would swing next 
to me on the same gibbet.” 
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‘^You refuse, therefore,” said Marchmont. 

“I refuse,” replied Stanhope, — “unless ev^ry 

shilling ^Hol” he interrupted himself, “I will 

eifecfe a compromise with you. You have specified 
the recompense at fifteen thousand pounds : give 
me the half— -seven thousand five hundred— -and I 
swear to do the deed, trusting to your honour to 
pay me the remainder.” 

The Duke of Marchmont deliberated for some 
moments, with vexation and bitter annoyance 
visibly depicted upon his countenance : but sud- 
denly breaking silence, he exclaimed, “I will do 
It.” 

“ G-ive me your cheque, and full particulars m 
respect to the lady— her whereabouts— and so 
forth ■” , j 

“ We will settle this matter at once,” said the i 
Duke. “ I should have a cheque-book here : for I 
brought that writing case down with me from 
Dondon this afternoon.” 

Thus speaking, the villanous nobleman rose 
from his seat ; and proceeding to a side table, took 
thence the wnting-case to which he had alluded. 
Eesuming his seat, he opened it, and drew forth 
his cheque-book. At that same instant Mr. Eed- 
chffe opened the casement to a width sufficient to 
enable him to take his stand upon the threshold : 
for the window, be it understood, reached to the 
fl.oor, and thus served the purpose of a glass door. 
The reader will recollect that he was enveloped in, 
his cloak. He raised his right arm as if m a warn- 
ing manner : the folds of the cloak flowing over it, 
partially obscured his countenance by intercepting 
the beams of the lamp which stood upon the 
table : yet his face could be seen, though with a 
shadow upon it, if the Duke of Marchmont were 
to raistJ his eyes from the desk. With his left 
hand Mr. Eedcliffe held the crimson drapery I 
aside and there he stood motionless. 

“ iN'ow observe,” said the Duke, as he began to 
fill in the date of the cheque, — “ when you pre- 
sent this at the bank to-morrow, you must appear 
to be m high glee ; and you must, as if boastfully, 
declare that you had a run of luck to-night and 
that this was the produce of the card- table. You 
understand me ?” 

As the Duke of Marchmont put this question, 
before he filled in the body of the cheque, — he 
raised his eyes: an ejaculation of horror burst from 
his Ups— the pen fell from his hand — he reeled on 
his seat and sank senseless on the floor. At that 
same instant Bedcliffe stepped back and closed the 
casement. The next moment he was outside the 
conservatory, the door of which he locked, and he 
hurried away. Eegaining the statue where he had 
encountered Purvis about an hour back, he found 
the steward again waiting for him there, he having 
arrived at the place of appointment about ten mi- 
nutes previously. Bedcliffe spoke a few hasty 
words of explarwation — returned the key to the old 
man— and huiried off. 


OHAPTEE XOVL 

THE HAED-BIEL. 

The Hon. Wilson Stanhope was taken so much by 
surprise, and was seized with so much consterna- 


tion, at the Duke of Marehmont’s proceeding that 
he did not look round to ascertain what was the 
cause oi his Grace’s terror. Then, at the same in- 
stant that the vile nobleman sank upon the carpet. 
Stanhope sprang forward to raise him up; and 
thus when he did fling a glance towards the case- 
ment, the drapery had ceased to be agitated. 
Though utterly unable to comprehend the meaning 
of the circumstance, Mr. Stanhope thought it 
would not be well to summon the domestics to the 
Duke’s succour : he accordingly bore him to a sofa 
—loosened his neck-tie— and by sprinkling water 
on his countenance, endeavoured to recover him. 
In a few minutes the Duke slowly opened his eyes 
— gazed vacantly up at Stanhope for a moment — 
and then, as if smitten by a sudden and terrific 
recollection, flung his horrified looks towards the 
easement. 

Xo one was there : the Duke raised his hand to 
his brow — gave a low subdued groan — and then 
suddenly starting up, rushed to the window. 
Plingmg aside the draperies, he opened the case- 
ment, and looked into the conservatory. He could 
see no one ; and stopping short, he again raised his 
hand to his brow, mattering, “Could it possibly 
have been the imagination ?” 

“ What in the devil’s name ails your Grace ?” 
inquired Wilson Stanhope, who had followed him 
to the threshold of the window. “What does all 
this mean ? You have absolutely terrified me 1” 

“ What does it mean ?” asked the Duke, gazing 

vacantly at his questioner. “It means- But 

no ! you cannot understand it !” 

'‘Did you suppose, my lord,” inquired Stanhope, 
“ that anybody was listening or looking on ? For 
if so, we may have placed ourselves in no very 
comfortable predicament 

“ It was nothing I — rest assured it was no- 
thing hastily interrupted the Duke of Marcli- 
mont, making incredible efforts to regain his self- 
possession. 

“ Nothing ?” ejaculated Stanhope impatiently— 
“ it is preposterous to tell me that it was nothing, 
when you were so awfully alarmed. If I believed in 
ghosts, I should veritably fancy you had seen one.” 

“A ghost?” — and it was with a countentince 
as white as a sheet that the Duke of Marchmont 
now gazed upon the Hon. Wilson Stanhope. 

“ By heaven,” cried the latter, who was himself 
almost as much alarmed as astonished, “ there must 
; be something in all this * Did you fancy that you 
saw some one? He may have escaped I”— and 
Stanhope rushed to the outer door of tKe conser- 
vatory. “Locked! fast looked! But these win- 
dows— they belong to other rooms ! — and see ! the 
casements open! they are not fastened inside! 
My lord, if it were one of your domestics who is 
playing the spy upon you, I would counsel you to 
take heed. As for myself, I wash my hands alto- 
gether of the business you propose to me— I will 
have nothing to do with it — I wish to heaven that 
you had not even spoken to me on the subject ! 
There is such a thing as running one’s head into 
a noose at the very instant one thinks that safety 
and security are the most complete.” 

Stanhope spoke with considerable vehemence 
and excitement; and his speech had been inter- 
rupted by the hurried visits he paid to the door of 
the conservatory and to the casements of the ad- 
joining billiard-room and library. The Duke 
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listened to him with a sort of dismayed stupefac- 
tion, as well as with, haggard looks. He spoke 
not a word • but hastening, or lather staggering 
back like one inebriate into the dining-room, he 
tossed off a large bumper of wine. Then, still m 
silence, he replaced his cheque-book in the writing- 
case, which he was about to lock, — when Stanhope, 
who had followed him thither, laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. The Buko, who had not perceived 
that he was so near, started with a visible tremor ; 
and again his haggard looks contemplated Stan- 
hope with a kind of vacant dismay. 

“ My lord,” said the latter, “ there is something 
more in all this than I comprehend. Either you 
were smitten with a real terror or a fanciful one. 
If the former, there must be a real danger, which 
I now incur as well as yourself: and if the latter, 
you must have a very evil conscience. At all 
events it may be worth your lordship’s while to 
keep on friendly terms with me, and 'therefore 
you will scarcely lock up that writing-desk until 

you have given me some token of what shall 

we call It ? — your liberality that term wdl do 

—and Stanhope chuckled ironically. 

For a moment the Buke of Marchmont ap- 
peared inclined to lesist with indignation his ex- 
tortionate demand : but a second thought induced 
Mm to yield. He accordingly drew forth the 
cheque-book, and filled m a draft for a thousand 
guineas instead of for upwards of seven times that 
sum, as he had at first intended. Stanhope took 
the cheque— glanced at its contents— and on see- 
ing the amount, consigned it to his pocket with a 
complacent smile, as if he thought that when the 
sum had been dissipated he might reckon upon 
procuring more from the same quarter. He did 
not care to press the Buke for any farther expla- j 
nation as to the scene which had taken place : he 
saw that the topic was an unpleasant one : but he 
had his suspicion that the hint he had thrown out 
relative to the darkness of the nobleman’s con- 
science was very far from being incorrect. 

The Buke remained abstracted and thoughtful 
for the rest of the evening ; and Stanhope, anxious 
to escape from such gloomy companionship, retired 
early to the apartment which was provided for his 
, reception. The instant that Marchmont was left 
alone, he rang the bell, and ordered Purvis to bo 
immediately sent to him. The old steward soon 
made his appearance, with his habitual demeanour 
of respectfulness j and the Buke — motioning him 
to advance close up to where he had halted from 
a troubled walk to and fro— said in a deep voice, 

: “Purvis, something strange again has occurred 
this evening.’* 

“ Strange, my lord ?’* said the old steward. 
“And what is it 

“You remember that dream of mine— if it were 

a dream— But I begin to doubt ^In short,” 

added Marchmont, most cruelly perplexed, “ I 

I know not what to think But who, Purvis,’* 

^ he suddenly demanded, “keeps the key of the 
conservatory ?’* 

“It is always in my custody, my lord,** re- 
sponded the old steward. “When the head- 
gardener requires it, I give it to him ; but he 
always re^ores it to me — ^for as Oaklands is so 
seldom occupied now by your lordship and her 
Grace, I am always afraid of a set of idle tramps 
and vagabonds getting into the place.** 


“ Who has the key at this moment ?— who has 
had it all the evening ?” demanded the Bake 
hastily. 

“It IS here, my lord,” replied Parvis, producing 
the key ; “ and the gardener has not had it in his 
possession since the forenoon.” 

“ But those other rooms,” said the Bake,— 
“ think you that anybody could have penetrated 
into them ?” 

“Hot without my knowledge, my lord,” re- 
sponded the steward : “ or at all events nob without 
the knowledge of at least some of the servants. 
Bat may I be so bold as to inquire why your Grace 
asks ?” 

“ It is strange — most strange muttered the 
Bake to himself. “ Can the dead reappear ?— or 
if he be living, has he come to revisit these scenes 
which ” 

“I am afraid,** said Parvis, “that something 
unpleasant has occurred to your Grace : for your 
looks are very much discomposed—” 

“Enough for the present!” interrupted March- 
mont. “ I possess a feverish fancy when I think 
of certain things. Take care, Purvis, that all the 
doors are carefully locked before you retire to rest. 
And look well through all the rooms— behind the 
draperies — in every nook and corner, indeed ; for 
the house is spacious— and it is so easy for any 
evil-desigmng person to enter and hide himselfi 
See that you attend to my instructions : but do 
not appear to be more assiduous on these points 
than usual la the presence of the other domes- 
tics.” 

The 'Bake of Marchmont waved his hand for 
Purvis fco retire; and he then proceeded to his own 
chamber, where he locked himself in. 

We must now return to Mi. Eedcliffe. After 
parting from the old stewaid at the statue, he sped 
along in the direction of the cottage, where he had 
loft the unknown woman whom he had picked up 
in the road, as already described. Baring the 
short space of time occupied in retracing his way 
towards that cottage, Mr. Bedcliffe refiected upon 
all that had occurred at Oaklands ; and most pain- 
ful were these rcfiections. That Queen Indora 
was the object of the Bake's murderous machina- 
tions, he well knew : but that he had paralysed 
them he was almost equally certain. And now, on 
his return to the cottage, he hoped to be enabled 
to receive some explanation from the stranger- 
woman’s lips as to how she had become possessed 
of the letter contained m the sealed packet: but 
he was doomed to disappointment. For, on re- 
entering the cottage, he at once learnt from the 
mistress thereof that the woman was gone. 

“ Gone !” ejaculated Mr. Bedcliffe. “What do 
you mean? — that she is gone of her own accord? 
or that the surgeon ordered her to be removed ?” 

“Ho, sir,” answered the elderly female: “she 
went away of her own accord.” 

Mr. Bedcliffe passed into his little parlour, the 
mistress of the house following him ; and he then 
learnt the following explanations ' 

Shortly after he had left the cottage on his visit 
to Oaklands, the woman had begun to rally far 
more rapidly than at first ; and she soon recovered 
her consciousness. She exhibited mingled terror 
and astonishment at finding herself m a strange 
place : then she rapidly felt about her person m 
search of her property. The mistress of the cottage 
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nt once bade her banisb. all alarm from ber mind, 
for that she was where she would be taken care of 
well : she then showed her that her money and her 
trinkets were safe. But the stranger-woman de- 
manded the sealed packet which she had had 
about her person; and then the mistress of the 
cottage stated what Mr. Bedcliffe had bidden her 
announce : namely, that it was taken care of on 
her behalf by the gentleman who had picked her 
up in the road, and that he wished to have some 
conversation with her on the subject. The 
stranger-woman demanded who the gentleman 
was— but the mistress of the cottage, accustomed 
to be very discreet in all that regarded her occa- 
sional lodger, gave some evasive response, which 
only had the effect of increasing the stranger’s 
appiehensions. She vowed that she must depart 
that instant — that she had a long journey to per- 
form, and important business on hand— that she 
could not therefore wait. The eldeily female, 
fancying that her unfortunate guest w^as half bereft 
of reason, entreated her to remain : but nothing 
could induce her — and she took her precipitate i 
departure, forcing upon her hostess a few shillings ! 
in payment of a pair of shoes which the latter in- 
sisted upon her taking as substitutes for her own 
worn-out ones. Thus, when the surgeon arrived, 
the woman who was to have been his patient had 
taken her departure. 

“ There xs something exceedingly mysterious in 
all this,” said Mr. Bedcliffe. ^'That woman is no 
unfortunate idiot, as I had at first supposed : she 
must be conscious of some misdeed that she has 
fled thus precipitately. Bid she give you no ex- 
planation of how she came to sink down upon the 
road ?” 

“ She said something about exhaustion,” was the 
reply given by the mistress of the cottage ; “ but 
she would not tarry to eat so much as a morsel of 
bread : she merely took a cup of milk — and when 
I offered to put some food into a little basket for 
her, she did not appear to listen : she seemed all 
in a flurry, as if afraid of something, so that 
I myself thought she could not be altogether 
right.” 

“ And the surgeon ?” said Mr. Bedcliffe, in- 
quiringly. 

“ He rode across on his pony ; and on finding 
that the woman had gone, he grumbled a little — 
until I assured him that there was a gentleman 
here who would pay him handsomely. He then 
went away better pleased. But my husband is not 
come back from the village yet ; and I can’t think 
what detains him.” 

Scarcely had the woman thus spoken, when the 
outer door of the cottage was heard to yield to the 
entrance of some one ; and this proved to be the 
husband on whose account she had been getting 
anxious. 

^^Why, what has detained you?” she asked. 

" You never yet have been given to tippling at the 
alehouse 

“ And Fm not going to do so now, wife,” he 
replied. But in the first place there’s so thick a 
mist one can hardly see a yard in front of one; 
and then Smithers the carrier had just arrived, 
and he had brought with him some handbills from 
Gruildfoid, which we all got reading at the bar of 
the Blue Xiicn.” 

And what are the handbills about ?” 


^^Oh» about some dieadful things that have 
been discovered up in London yonder— a house 
where it’s supposed three or four people have been 
murdered at different times, and buried with quick- 
lime in a pit. And so these bills are to offer a 
hundred pounds’ reward to any body who gives 
the people into custody— what’s their names again? 
Ob, here it is in large print— John Smedley and 
his wife Barbara— or fifty pounds for either of 
them separate.” 

“Let’s look,” said the woman: and she pro- 
ceeded to read one of the handbills which her hus- 
band had brought with him. “ Well now, this is 
odd I” she ejaculated in a voice of mingled wonder 
and terror : “ why, the description of the woman— 

I dear me • it is the very same ! Tall— dark- 
fine eyes— good teeth— age about three or four and 
thirty ” 

Here the woman’s ejaculations were suddenly 
interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Bedcliffo. 
Tho colloquy between the husband and wife had 
taken place in the passage ; and the door of Mr 
Bedchffe’s parlour stood ajar. He could not there- 
fore help overhearing what thus passed ; and when 
the conversation took the turn just described, he 
issued forth, inquiring, “Where are these hand- 
bills?” 

One was immediately given to him : he hastily 
scanned its contents ; and not a doubt rested in 
his mind that the woman who had been the object 
of so much kind attention on his part, was pro- 
claimed as a murderess. The old man of the cot- 
tage— who, he It recollected, had not seen the 
woman at all — was stricken with dismay on learn- 
ing what sort of a chai actor had been within the 
walls of his dwelling ; and he was by no means 
sorry to find that her stay had been comparatively 
so brief. 

“It were madness,” said Mr. Bedcliffe, after a 
few moments’ reflection, “ to think of overtaking 
her through this dense fog. Besides, she has got 
at least an hour and a half’s start of us; and 
then, as she has money too, she will find means of 
conveyance. My good friends,” added Mr. Bed- 
cliffe, “ as you are well aware that I have no in- 
clination to be talked about, and do not want my 
name mentioned, it would be quite as well if 
nothing were said about the vile woman having 
been in your cottage. The cause of justice will 
not suffer on that account : for with this distribu- 
xion of handbills all over the country, and with the 
other means which the police are doubtless taking 
for the detection of herself and her husband, those 
wretches cannot possibly escape,” 

The cottager and his wife, who were accustomed 
to pay implicit obedience to Mr. Bedcliffe, pro- 
mised to be silent in respect to the subject he had 
named ; and when he took his departure at an 
early hour on the following morning, he rewarded 
them with even more than his accustomed 
liberality. But iu respect to the paper which had 
fallen into his possession, what could he think ? 
That its writer had been murdered, and that ho 
was one of the victims to whom the contents of 
the handbill so terribly pointed. Yes— this was 
the natural though fearful conjecture which sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Bedcliffe’ s mind : but he re- 
solved to set inquiries on foot in order to ascertain 
it any certain clue could possibly be discovered to 
the fate of the writer of that letter. 
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CHAPXEE XOVII. 

Jl BTEA-HaE WEST AT OAKLAUHS. 

The Duke of Marckmoat, as we kave said, retired 
to his own ckamber and locked kimself in. But 
he did not seek his couch* he felt that it were 
useless to lay himself down thereon, for that he 
could not sleep. His soul had received a shock 
far more profound than even "Wilson Stanhope 
himself had suspected at the time. 

The Duke first of all examined the room care- 
fully,— even condescending to look beneath the bed 
and behind all the draperies , and with an equal 
degree of scrutiny did he search the dressing- 
room adjoining. We have used the word conde- 
scend because it is ever a humiliating thing for a 
man to admit even unto himself that he is a 
coward; and with some haughty minds it is a 
dilEcult thing for them to bend to any proceeding 
that in itself proclaims their cowardice. But the 
Duke of Marchmont was indeed a coward now ; 
and It was conscience that made him so. 

Having completed the investigation of his bed- 
chamber and the dressing-room adjoining, the 
Duke opened his pistol-case and proceeded to load 
the weapons. But m the midst of the operation 
he desisted : he pre.ssed his hand to his brow— and 
murmured to himself, " If 7ie be really alive, can I 
•—can I do this and he glanced shuddenngly at 
the pistols in the open case. 

He threw himself upon a seat, and refiectedpro - 1 
foundly. Slow hut deep— gradual but strongly I 
marked, were the workings of his countenance, as 
varied thoughts passed through his brain. 

“ What can all this mean P' he asked himself : 
what omens are portended ? Why was it that 
that eastern woman— cam© hither? and why i 
does she seem to be taking up a cause with which 
she can have no earthly concern ? And why does 
he haunt me now ? Oh, would that I could per- 
suade myself it were all a dream ’ But if she — 
that eastern lady — were removed from my path — 
and if he— he likewise ceased to exist — ^what cause 
of future apprehension would remain 

The Duke rose from his seat, and slowly paced 
to and fro in the chamber. At length he halted 
at the table on which the pistol-ease lay ; and as if 
suddenly making up his mind, he muttered be- 
tween his teeth, while his countenance assumed an 
air of fiierce resolve, Yes— by heaven i anything 
— no matter what— so long as I clear my path of 
those who dare plant themselves in it T* 

The Duke then finished loading the pistols ; and 
he deposited the case on a small table by the side 
of his bed. 

“How,” he said, with a demoniac savageness 
Betthng for the instant upon his features, “ he may 
come again if he will ; and if it be in the cor- 
poreal Substance that he comes— if it be as a living 
denizen of this world — ^by heaven, his next ap- 
pearance shall be the last ! Without compunction 
—without remorse, will I stretch him lifeless on 
the floor I Ho more pusillanimity on my part ! — 
no more vain and idle terrors !— for it is only by 
my coward yielding to them that he has been en- 
couraged to renew his pranks and endeavour to 
work upon my fears. Bool, fool that I was to be- 
tray myself m the presence of Stanhope ! But it 



IS for the last time. And now, despite Ms de- 
claration that he washes his hands of the business 
I propose to him, ho shall undertake it , and by 
rendering him criminal— by making him an accom- 
plice, I shall ceaso to be at his mercy, as I now 
more or less am . for unfortunately the incident of 
this evening has given him an advantage over 
me.” 

The Duke of Marchmont endeavoured to per- 
I suade himself— or we might even say, strove hard 
to make himself feel that his mind was now com- 
posed and settled once again since he had resolved 
upon a particular course of action : but he could 
not shut out from his convictions that his soul had 
received a shock from which it was by no means 
so easy to recover. The sense that it was so, was 
brought all the more powerfully homo to him when 
he began to disapparel himself for the purpose of 
seeking his couch ; and then he suddenly stamped 
his foot with rage as he felt that he was afraid to 
go to bed I He walked to and fro— he sate down 
and took a book— he rose up again— his restless- 
ness was increasing. 

“But how could he have got there?” the Duke 
suddenly asked himself. “ The door of the con- 
servatory was locked — and no one could have 
entered the library or the billiard-room unper- 
ceived by at least some of the domestics. Ah I” 
ejaculated the Duke within himself, “ if he were 
really there, then he must be there now ! Egress 
was impossible I” 

As this idea struck the Duke of Marchmont, a 
devilish notion at the same time flashed to his 
brain. He nerved himself with all his energy to 
carry it out : he forced upon himself the thought 
of how much depended upon it his features grew 
rigid with desperate resoluteness— and he deter- 
mined to do that which, had just entered his head. 
Besuming the apparel which he had cast off, the 
Duke secured the pistols about his person; and 
taking a light, issued from his chamber. 

He descended the staircase, and first of all en- 
tered the bilhard-room. "With the taper in one 
hand, and the other ready prepared to seize upon a 
pistol, the Duke searched the place— but found no 
, one. He passed into the library • an equally rigid 
I search was instituted there — and still no one. 

I Thence he passed out into the conservatory— say- 
j mg to himself, “ Perhaps if I had only searched 
this place well at the time, I might have found him 
crouched behind one of the trees or in some dark 
nook.” 

It was no longer with the slightest scintillation 
of cowardice, but with a stern, dogged, savage 
resoluteness of purpose, that the Duke of March- 
mont pursued his mvestigation here — but all to no 
effect. He examined the outer door— and it was 
fast locked, as when "Wilson Stanhope had himself 
examined it. 

“ Can he be still in the house ?” asked the Duke 
of himself ; “ or was it after all naught but an illu- 
sion ?— or worse still, was it— was it a spirit from 
the other world?” 

How all in an insba^nb his resoluteness melted 
away — a cold shudder ran through Mm — his look© 
were swept in recoiling terror around ; and he felt 
as if the least indication of anything supernatural 
would crush and overpower him in a moment. A 
multitude of horrific fancies swept through his 
I brain ; his countenance wus ghastly white j and he 
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felfc his heart beating; with so painful a violence 
that it appeared as if he had just been abruptly 
awakened out of a hideous dream. 

“ Pool, fool that I am he said to himself* ‘“'at 
one instant bold to desperation at another the 
veriest coward that walks the face of the earth • 
Perhaps after all he is secreted elsewheie in the 
house : for how^ on that other occasion, could he 
have procured admittance within these walls. By 
heaven, I will not rest till I have searched the place 
throughout I” 

Again was the fortitude of the Duke of March- 
mont returning , and he was about to issue from 
the conservatory to return into the library and 
thence regain the other part of the mansion,— 
when all of a sudden it struck him that he beheld 
a human countenance looking in at him through 
the glass. The taper nearly fell from his hand : 
the next instant the face was gone — but his ear 
distinctly caught the sound of rapidly retreating 
footsteps Thus satisfied that it was indeed a living 
being, but having no particular idea of the appear- 
ance of that countenance which he had seen look- 
ing in upon him, the Duke hastened from the 
conservatory— sped through the library— and in a 
few moments reached the private door which was 
so frequently mentioned in earlier chapters of this 
narrative. Of this door he always had the key : 
he opened it — and leaving the taper in a recess, he 
rushed forth. 

“ Isfow, by heaven ' if it is Zie,” the Duke thought 
within his own breast — and he found himself 
nerved with an extraordmary strength of mind, or 
rather we should say, a satanic resoluteness of pur- 
pose,—** if it IS he, death— death V* 

He stopped and listened ; the sounds of footsteps 
reached hia ear from a particular direction j and 
thither he sped with a swiftness that amazed him- 
self. He could however see nothing — for there 
was a thick fog* but he knew every inch of his 
own grounds well, and could thus keep to the 
gravel-walk even though rushing on at so fleet a 
pace. The letreatmg footsteps became more 
distinct. Marchmont then knew rhat he was in the 
vicinage of a grass plot, and by transferring his 
route to the soft yielding turf, the sounds of his 
own steps were no longer audible. 

All ot a sudden the footsteps of the other ceased : 
then in a few minutes, they appeared to be coming 
hastily towards him, and the Duke stood still. 
jN'earer came those steps: then they suddenly 
ceased again, as if the individusd was stopping 
short to listen, and then they came on once more. 
The Duke of Marchmont had a pistol in each 
hand ; and he was resolved to fire the very moment 
he should obtain the certainty that it was he whom 
he sought;— he whom he feared— he whose life he 
had made up his mind to take 1 blearer came the 
footsteps : they were advancing more slowly along 
the gravel-walk . they were heavy steps, as if they 
were clumsy shoes or coarse boots that were thus 
treading; — and Marchmont thought within him- 
self, ** It cannot after all be he 

A few moments put an end to the Duke’s un- 
certainty, for a figure was revealed to him through 
the mist ; and he himself was simultaneously re- 
vealed to that individual. 

“ Hands off, whoever you are I” growled a fero- 
cious voice . ** or I’ll dash your brains out— blow 
me if I don’t !” 


I ** Move rot aaot^ier inch,” said the Duke, with 
I stern intrepidity • ** or I send a bullet; through 
i ^onr brains 1” 

*' I’m only a poor feller,” responded the intruder, 
** which has lost his way in this cursed fog : and I 
didn’t go for to do no harm.” 

** If that be the case,” answered the Duke, **' I 
will do you no barm either. But tell me — how came 
you to look into that conservatory just now 

**Ah, well, I see you’re the same gentleman 
which was m that place • but I wasn’t alter no ill. 
I saw the light— or should rather say, I came right 
bang agm the place in the midst of the fog, and 
should have gone smash through it glass and all, if 
so be that it wasn’t for that there glim as you 
carried in your hand.” 

During this brief colloquy, the Duke of March- 
mont had leisure to contemplate the intruder more 
narrowly as his eyes grew accustomed to the ob- 
scurity which prevaJed. A suspicion arose in his 
mind ; and another instant’s scrutiny of that vil- 
lanous hangdog countenance confirmed it. He 
now knew beyond any farther doubt who this man 
was ; and it appeared to him as if he were sud- 
denly thrown in his way in order to become an 
instrument in the carrying out of his designs. 

** My poor fellow,” he said, assuming the most 
compassionating voice, **you are evidently a house- 
less wanderer*, and so far from blaming you for 
having involuntarily intruded on my grounds, I 
pity you. What can I do for you ? Do you 
require food ? and shall I show you a loft over the 
stable where you may rest yourself for the night ? 
Be not afraid* I am the Duke of Marchmont— 
and I flatter myself that no poor man has ever 
had any reason to complain of harshness or un- 
kindness on my part.” 

** I’m werry much obleeged to your lordship,” 
was the intruder’s response ; ** and if so he ’tisn’t 
axing for too much at this time o’ night for a meal 
of wittels, I should be uncommon thankful.” 

"Come with me, my poor man,” replied the 
Duke, in the ^arae compassionating voice as be- 
fore; **aud I will see what I can do for you. 
This way.” 

Marchmont acted as if he had not the slightest 
suspicion of the fellow’s true character, and in 
this manner he conducted him towards the piivate 
door of the house. While proceeding thither, the 
ill-looking intruder eyed the nobleman askance, in 
order to penetrate his purpose and assure himself 
that he was really safe : but he saw nothing on 
the part of the Duke to make him apprehend any 
treachery. His circumstances were desperate for 
though he had money in his pocket, yet ho was 
well nigh famished, from the simple fact chat he 
had not dared approach any habitation during the 
day, much less enter any village or hamlet, in 
I order to purchase food. He accordingly resolved 
to accept the proffered kindness of the Duke . for 
he felt tolerably well convinced that he incurred 
no peril in so doing. 

Marchmont conducted him over the threshold 
of the private door, which he immediately locked ; 
and taking the taper from the recess, he led the 
way towards the servants’ offices,— the ill-looking 
man following. Proceeding to the larder, the 
Duke said, **Take whatever you fancy, bo not 
afraid— I do not things by halves.” 

The man lifted down a cold joint: another shelf 
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fupplied bread and cheese; and the Bake bade 
bta foriDg the food into the servants’ hall. Then 
his Grace showed him where to draw a jag of 
strong ale, and bade him sit down and eat. The 
man most readily and joyously obeyed * he placed 
himself at the table, and commenced a mighty in- 
road on the sirloin,— prefacing it however with a 
deep draught of the old October ale. The Buka 
sate down at a little distance, and without ap- 
pearing to look towards his strange guest, was 
nevertheless contemplating him furtively the whole 
time. 

“ It’s werry kind, my lord,” said the man, “ for a 
great nobleman like yourself to take such com- 
passion on a poor hard-working feller which has 
had no work to do for the last month—” 

“Eat and drink,” interrupted Marehmont ; 
“ and give me your thanks afterwards. Bo not be 
afraid of making inroads on the provisions : there 
is more meat in the larder, and there is more ale 
in the cask ” 

Thus encouraged, the ill-looking guest renewed 
his assault on the sirloin, and paid his respects to 
the ale. He ate with the voracity of one who had 
been foodless for many, many long hours — as was 
indeed the ease. At length he laid down his 
knifo and fork, and drained the jug. 

“How,” said the Buke, “replenish that jug— 
for I must have some little discourse with you. I 
have already given you the assuiance that I do 
not things by halves ; and I must see if I can be 
of service to you for the future.” 

The man lost no time in refilling the jug from 
the barrel of old October; and returning to his 
seat, he nodded with a sort of respectful fami- 
liarity to the Bake, saying, “ Here’s wishing your 
Grace all ’ealth and ’appinesa, and many years to 
enjoy them good things which you bestows on a 
poor honest Cnristian like myself.” 

The Buke mad© no response : bub rising from 
bis seat, shut the door of the servants’ hall , and 
then returning to his chair, he said, “We must 
now have a few minutes’ discourse-.” I 

There was something in the Buke of March - 1 
mont’s appearance — somefchmg which seemed 
altered in his manner, that the ill-looking guest 
did not altogether like. He looked around him— 
fidgetted on his chair for a moment — appeared in- 
clined to take up his club, which lay near his bat- 
tered hat at his feet — then flung a furtive glance 
at the Buke again — and then had recourse to fhe 
ale jug, as if thence to derive fortitude and en- 
couragement. When he deposited it on the table 
agam, be perceived that the Buke was regarding 
him in a peculiar manner. 

“Bo not be afraid,” said Marchmont ; “ and do 
not start nor grow excited— much less attempt 
my violence — I mean you no harm — but m a 
word, I know who you are i” 

The fellow did start despite the injunction to 
the contrary ; and agam he made a motion as if 
to snatch up bis club s but the Buke, instan- 
taneously displaying a pistol, said, “ Look I you 

are at my mercy. But be quiet 1 tell you 

again that I will do you no barm. In a word, you 
can serve me.” 

“Ah' that’s different,” exclaimed the ‘fellow. 
“ I always like to bear that my services is needed 
—cos why, it shows that everything is square and 
above board.” 


“ Yes — I know you,” continued the Buke : “ I 
recognised you within a few instants after our en- 
counter; and therefore you may judge whether I 
mean you a mischiet, considering the way in which 
I have treated you. Your name is Barnes— and 
you are known as the Barker.” 

“Well, my lord, I don’t deny them’s my names, 
titles, and distinctions; and if so be they ain’t 
quite so high and mighty as your own, they’re all 
werry well in their own way. I come of a werry 
respectable family, my lord • most of my ancestors 
was great public characters, and went out of the 
world before the public gaze amidst werry great 
applause. I’m rayther proud on ’em, though I 
says it which shouldn’t say it.” 

“How that you have done this long tirade,” 
said the Buke of Marchmont, “ perhaps you will 
listen to me.” 

“ But first of all, my lord,” interrupted the 
Barker, “ perhaps you will have the goodness to 
tell me bow it was you recognised me. I know 
that I’m a genelman of much renown, and that 
people in certain quarters makes theirselves un- 
common busy m looking arter me and prying into 
my consarns.” 

“ A few words of explanation will suffice,” re- 
sponded the Buke, cutting short that garrulity 
which received its inspiration from the strength of 
the October ale. “ There have been accurate per- 
sonal descriptions given of you in newspaper- 
advertisements, placards, and handbills ” 

“ Ah I my lord, see what poppilarity is I” said 
the Barker : and he again had recourse to the ale 

We may here pause for an instant to explain 
that the Buke of Marchmont had at the time, for 
reasons known to the reader, taken a great interest 
in the trial of Lettice Eodney : ho had therefore 
closely watched the newspapeis in older to see 
whether anything transpired relative to Madame 
Angehque’s establishment, or showed that there 
had been a connexion in any sort of way between 
Lettice Hodney and himself. Thus was it that the 
Buke had been led to read the personal description 
that was given of the Barker, when the result of 
the trial proved that he, Mrs. Webber, and another 
were the actual murderers of the Liverpool lawyer. 
The Buke had since thought more than once that 
Barney the Barker was an instrument for whom 
he could find employment : and thus was it that 
the personal description of the ruffian bad re- 
mained so faithfully impressed upon bis memory. 
Infinitely disgusted was bis Grace new with the 
coarse flippant familiarity which the Burker dis- 
played under the influence of the ale . for refined 
villany loathes vulgar villany, although there may 
be no shade of difference between the actual crimi- 
nality of either, and although the former may con- 
descend or feel itself necessitated to make use of 
the latter. But Marchmont did nob choose to as- 
sume an overbearing manner, nor to betray his dis- 
gust too visibly to the ruffian whose services he was 
now resolved to put into requisition. 

“ I can well understand,” he said, “ how it is 
that you are a houseless wanderer and that your 
condition is so deplorable. There is a rewaid sot 
upon your head, and your predicament is more 
than ever perilous after your most recent exploits 
with the police-officers at the house some where lu 
the southern side of London. How, if I were ta 




afford jou tlie means of disguise and to give you 
monoy—if I were also to Lold out to you a prospect 
of a much larger sum, so that you might escape 
out of the countiy aud get to America or Prance, 

or go out to Australia — anything, in short ” 

‘"Your loidship may command me in every 
way,” eik.claimed the Buiker, his hideous hang-dog 
countenance testifying the utmost joy. " There’s 
nothing rd stick at to serve so kind a friend as 
your Grace offers to prove towards me,” 

“ Well and fairly spoken,” rejoined the Duke. 
“ I do indeed require a most signal service at your 
hands,* and if you fulfil it, all that I have promised 
shall he done.” 

We will not dwell any longer upon the conver- 
sation that took place between the Puke of 
Marchmont and his miscreant companion : suffice 
it to say that the latter fully comprehended the 
dark iniquitous business that was entrusted to 
Mm, and swore to aecoTnph=ih it. The Puke as- 
JSTo. CD.— EOTJETH- SEBIES. 


eended to his chamber, and there procured a small 
phial containing a dye for the complexion, a black 
wig with frizzy curls, and a false moustache, — 
these articles having been required by his Grace 
for some masquerading purpose several years back, 
and having since remained forgotten until now in 
some nook of his wardrobe. He then took from a 
cupboard a discarded suit of apparel, which by 
accident had not as yet passed as a perquisite” 
into the hands of his valet ; and descending with 
these things, the Puke of Marchmont rejoined 
the Barker whom he had left in the servants’ hall. 
The ruffian speedily metamorphosed himself ac- 
’ cording to the instructions he received and the 
means placed at his disposal, and of which he 
availed himself with infinite satisfaction and de- 
light. By the aid of a looking glass he dyed his 
complexion with a portion of the liquid furnished 
by the phial 5 and the Pnkc informed him how, by 
i the purchase of a few simple things at a chemist’s, 
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to form a similar decoction for future use. Tlie 
appendage of the moustaclie concealed that pecu- 
liar formation of the Barker’s upper lip which 
rendered him so easilv leeognisable j and the gar- 
ments winch the Duke supplied him, as well as 
the wig, aided in the accomplishment of the dis- 
guise. I'rom amidst the quantity of boots and 
shoes which the male domestics of the establish- 
ment had left down- stairs to be cleaned by the 
underlings in the morning, Marcbmont bade the 
Darker choose a pair that would fit him ; and he 
did the same in respect to the hats that were sus- 
pended in the servants’ hall. The Duke then 
placed a sum of money in the villain’s hand—and 
bade him form a bundle of his own cast-off clothes, 
so that he might sink it in the first pond or stream 
he should reach. 

All these matters being settled, the transmog- 
rified Mr. Barnes took his departure from Oak- 
lands; and the Duke of Marchmont returned to his 
own chamber. 

‘‘It WHS Satan’s Self,” he thought witte Ms 
owm mind, “ who threw this fellow in mjr tvay to- 
night ' I can now dispense with the Services of 
Stanhope, — which, after all, is an advantage for 
ho is more squeamish than I had fancied — whereas 
on the other hand this rufiian will do my busi- 
ness without compunction and without remorse. 
IIgt fate will soon be sealed ; and noW I have only 
to think what is to he done with regard to him—ii 
indeed it be he himSelf in the living person, and 
not a spirit whom I Have seen 1” 


CHAPTER XOVIIt 

THE SAINTp 

The scene again shifts to Dondon. In a well- 
furnished room at a beautiful little suburban villa, 
Ml 1711110 Choker was soared upon a sola with the 
mistress whom Madame Augeiique had so kindly 
piovidcd for him. This was Linda, the German 
beauty She was dressed in an elegant desJiahilUe, 
consisting of a Drench muslin wrapper ; and 
which, though it came up to the throat, neverthe- 
less defined all the voluptuous proportions of her 
form. The rich masses of her auburn hair en- 
framed her countenance with heavy bands, and 
were negligently knotted behind the well shaped 
head • lor it was not yet mid-day and Linda’s 
toilet had still to be accomplished. 

Mr. White Choker was deeply enamoured of his 
beautiful mistress. Several days had now passed 
since he first became possessed of her * he firmly 
believed that she was all hut ‘virtuous when she 
came to his arms , and he was very far from 
suspecting that she was in the way to become a 
mother. On the occasion when we now find him 
seated by her side, he had only ijust arrived at 
the villa, where he had not passed the preceding 
night . for he could not too often adopt towards 
the wife of his bosom, the excellent Mrs. White 
Choker, the excuse “ that he was going to keep a 
vigil of hiessed prayer by the bed-side of a dear 
brother in the good work, who was lying at that 
extremity winch was but the passport to the 
realms of eternal bliss.’' 

Mr. White Choker was dressed m precisely the 
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same style as when we first introduced him to the 
reader, — a black suit— a white neckcloth, display- 
ing no collar — shoes and stockings, the former 
with very large bows; — while a capacious cotton 
umbrella kept company with his low crowned hat 
which he had deposited on the caipefc. How is 
it that all “ saints” carry cotton umbrellas p A 
“ saint” evidently does not consider himself perfect 
%vithout such an appendage. However rich he 
may be, you will never see him with a silk um- 
brella • it is always a cotton one. If you peep 
into Exeter Hall, a glance will soon satisfy you 
that all the umbrellas which tap upon the floor at 
some peculiarly refreshing portion of the speaker’s 
discomse, are stout cotton ones, and there shall not 
be a single silk one amongst them. A cotton um- 
brella IS as inseparable from a gentleman “ saint” 
as a biandy fiask is from a lady “ saint and per- 
haps there is an equal number of botli umbrellas 
ahd fiasks at every meeting at Exeter Hall or any 
other resort of the saufatiEhonious. 

But to return to biif narrative. Mr. White 
Ciioker sate upoU the sofa next td Linda; and 
having toyed for some little while with her, he 
begjtn to notice that the expiessiorl of her coUn- 
thnanee was pensive eveti to moumfulnesS. 

“ Tell me, my dear girl,” be said, ih that whin- 
ing canting tone which from long Habit he liow in- 
tailably adopted, so that even hiS professions of 
love w'ero conveyed in an Exetet Hall snivel, — 
“ tell me, my dear girl, what oj^preSSes your Mind ? 
If you have secret wmes, Idls 'foux loving llticnd 
Choker share them : for ^Vhdfi you Itoile; Choker 
shall smile— -and when yoH vrde]^, the faithful 
Choker shall weep likewiid;” 

Two peaHy teairs now tHeklifag down 

Linda’s eiieeks; and ILr. White Choker^ p'ereeiving 
the same, thought it expedient to kisS them away 
in the fiist instance, and then to get up a little 
sympathetic snivel of his own in the secoiid in- 
stance. In so doing; he pulM but Bis white 
kei chief j and, Behold ‘ a bundle of Tracts fell upon 
the floor. They wore the newly published effusions 
of one df the most savoury vessels and most 
influential members of the Doreign Cannibal- 
Eeclairaing, Hegro-Christianismg, and Haked- 
Savage-CIoihmg Society; and on receiving them 
that very morning, Mr. White Choker had assured 
his trusting and pious wife that he would hasten 
off to distribute them amongst the “benightel.” 
but instead of doing anything of the sort, he had 
sped, as we have seen, to the villa which ho had 
hired for his mistress. 

“But tell me, my dearest Linda,” said Mr. 
White Choker, when he fancied he had gone 
through a sufficient process of snivelling, and turn- 
ing up the whites of his eyes, and sighing and 
groaning, “ tell me, my love, what it is "that ails 
you ? It* you have any remorse for the life you 
are leading, set your mind at ease, for the good 
that I do in the world more than compensates for 
any leetle indiscretion or weakness of which I may 
be guilty ; and the cloak of my sanctity eoveretn 

thee also, my dear sister But hang it ' I am 

not on the platform now ! I really thought I was 
for the moment. Come, Linda dear, tell your own 
faithful Choker what it is that afflicts you; and he 
will do everything that lies in his power to contri- 
bute to your happiness.” 

“How can 1 ever toil you the tiuth?” said 
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Xiinda, sol>bm^ and wecpinp, — “ vou who are so 
kind and f^ood to mo 

“ Xou speak, my love, as if you had deceived me 
in some way or another,” said the sancfcimomous 
gentleman j and his countenance grew considerably 
elongated. "Pray be candid: let me know the 
worst, whatever it is — yea, let me know the 
worst,” i 

"It is true,” continued Linda, now v/ringing 
her hands, " that in one sense you have been de- 
ceived 1 mean that something has been kept 

back ” I 

‘ What ? what ?” asked Mr. White Choker, 
fidgeting very uneasily upon his seat. " Madame 
Angelique told me you had only been once 
astray 

" Ah ' it was not in this that you were deceived, 
my dear friend,” leplied the weeping Linda: "for 
that was true enough. Oh ' I never can tell you !” j 
" But you must, my dear — you must let me ' 
know the entire truth,” said Mr. White Choker. 
" I can’t conceive what you mean— -I can’t under- 
stand what it is you have got to tell But pray 
be candid. You don’t know what a fidget this un- 
certainty keeps me in ; I am all over with a tremble. 

You don’t think Snufflenose suspects ” 

"H^To, nothing of that sort,” responded Linda. 

" It IS not any of your acquaintances 

"Then some of your own?” hastily sug- 
gested Mr. White Choker. "Oh’ my dear, 
how could you have been so indiscreet ? Don’t ; 
you know that I am a blessed saint, and that if 
the odour of my sanctity once became tainted by 

the breath of scandal Oh, dear me I dear me : 

what would they say of me at Exeter Hall ?” 

" I am very, very unhappy,” sobbed Linda, who 
appeared as if her heart would break • " and I wish 
I had never accepted your protection— for I am 
afraid ” 

" Afraid of what asked the saint, still in a 
feverish excitement. 

" That if my husband were only to dicover—” 
“ Your husband ?” — and Mr. White Choker sud- 
denly put on such a look of blank despair that his 
appearance was perfectly ludicrous. 

Seized with consternation, overcome with dis- 
may, and picturing to himself actions for cmw-. coti. 
and ail sorts of evils, the unfortunate gentleman 
rolled off the sofa and tumbled over his stout cotton 
umbrella and bis broad-brimmed hat. Then, as he 
afterwards expressed bimselfj he groaned in spiiit • 
and wished that he had rather become the com- 
panion of Esquimaux and white bears of the 
Horth Pole, or of benighted cannibals in the 
islands of the South Pacific, than have re- 
mained in the more salubrious and civilized 
region of bis birth to have fallen in with a married 
woman. Linda besought the saint to pick himself 
up : but as he exhibited no inclination to do any- 
thing of the sort, but only lay sprawling and groan- 
ing on the floor, with his head ci ushing his hat 
and his nose rubbing against his cotton umbrella, 
the considerate young lady thought she had better 
try her own hand at picking him up. The saint 
suffered himselt to be over-persuaded j and pressing 
Linda in his arms, he covered her with kisses, — 
groaning and whining most fearfully for no less a 
peiiod than five minutes. 

“x\nd now tell me,” he said, in a voice as if it 
were a schoolboy whimpering over a task that he 


could not woik out, — ■" toll xoo all about this, my 
dear. Bow came you to be mauied p where is 
your husband ^ who is he P Is he a godly pian ? 
hath he the fear of the Lord befoie Ins eyes? 
But d — n him, whoever he is ' ’—and Mr. White 
Choker gave utterance to this ejaculation with an 
unction and emphasis which proved the sincerity 
with which this most unsainfc-hke malediction was 
expressed, 

" If you will listen to me,” said Linda, who still 
continued to sob and weep somewhat, " I will tell 
you all about it. You know I am a native of 
Grcimany. My father and mother were genteel 
people, living at Manheim , and about three years 
ago an English gentleman was stopping at the 
hotel exactly facing our residence. He became 
acquainted with us, and visited us frequently. 
He was very rich— a Captain in a Hussar regi 
ment ” 

Linda started as if a, voice from the dead had 
suddenly spoken in her ear • for Mr. 'White Choker 
gave a groan so deep and hollow that it was really 
no wonder the young lady was thus terrified. A 
captain of Hussars ’ Good heavens, that his 
malignant planets should have possibly opened the 
way to throw him in contact with such a vessel of 
wrath, as the saint considered every military oilieer 
to bo ! A captain of Hussars. Why, he would 
sooner face all the Snufilenoses in the world -he 
would sooner have a committee of inquiry ap- 
pointed by his Society to investigate his character, 
with the certainty that such committee should con- 
sist of all his sworn enemies— than stand the 
chance of facing a captain of Hussars ' He would 
sooner be scourged tbriec round Hyde Paik than 
encounter such an individual ’ In a word, an 
hour in the pillory, and being pelted the while 
with rotten eggs, were a pleasant little pastime in 
comparison with the risk of being called ro an ac- 
count by a captain of Hussars ' 

“ Pray, my dearest friend, do not make yourself 
so miserable,” said Linda, plying all her little 
artifices and wiles, all her wheedlings and coaxings, 
and all her cajoleries to appease him somewhat. 

" I am very sorry 1 was going to have told 

you the whole truth but the instant I saw you, 

I conceived such an affection for you that I was 
afraid if you heard I was married ” 

" Ah, well-a-day ’ the mischief is done, my 
dear,” groaned Mr. White Choker. “ Love is the 
forbidden fruit— and you are tho Eve that tempted 
this wretched Adam ’’—and he slapped his breast 
— « to fall. ’ 

" Let me continue my narrative,” said Linda, 
with one arm thrown round his neck. "This 
Captain— pray don’t groan so— this Captain of 

Hussars What? another groan? Well, I 

must call him, then, by the name of Cartwright. 
Though many years older than myself, he sought 
me as his bride. I did not love him • I hated him 
from the very mstant that I perceived his atten- 
tions began to grow marked. On the other hand 
my parents encouraged his addi esses he boasted of 
his wealth — he lived m good style — and they 
thought that such an alliance would be ensuring 
an excellent position for their daughter. It is the 
old tale the child was sacrificed to the wishes of 
the parents — and I became the bride of the Hussar 

Captain 1 mean of Caitwiight,” Linda hastily 

added j for another sepulchral groan came up from 
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the eaveiH'liko depths ot‘ Mr. Wluto Choker’s : 
throat. ’ 

She paused for a few minutes, during u Inch she 
seemed to be sobbing bitterly; while the saint 
rocked himself to and fro, groaning each time he 
went backward, and whining each time he went 
forward ; so that what with the alternations of the 
groan and the whine he made as sweet a music as 
ever emanated from the human throat. 

“ Three years have elapsed since that fatal mar- 
riage,” proceeded Linda, in a low and mournful 
voice : “but only for one year did I live with that 

man. He treated me cruelly —ho beau me Oh ' 

you have no idea of his dreadful Violence — the in. 
turiate gusts of passion ” 

Another temhc groan escaped from Mr. V/iiite 
Choker’s lips: hia countenance was ghastly — he 
quivered and shivered in every limb. Visions of 
horse- whips and horse-pistols, of wiits for cHm. 
eon,, of tribunals filled with big-wigs, of heavy 
damages, o£ columns of scandal in the newspapers, 
of Exeter Hall consternation, of select committees 
of inquiry, whirled around him as if Pandora’s 
box had just been opened under his very nose and 
all the evils it contained were about to settle upon 
him like the plague of locusts. And amidst them 
all was the hideous countenance of Snufflenose, his 
great rival and arch-enemy in the sphere of saint- 
dom, grinning maliciously at him. Unhappy Mr. 
White Choker ! what was he to do ? 

“ Yes,” continued Linda, “ at the expiration of 
a year I was compelled to leave that dreadful man 
—and I returned to my parents. He followed me 
— he told them such tales that they would not be- 
lieve otherwise than that I myself was in fault, 
and that he himself was an angel of goodness, 
kindness, and virtue. They insisted that I should 
return to him ; and in order to avoid such a dread- 
ful fate, I fled from home, I came to England, and 
obtained a situation as governess in a highly re- 
spectable family : but my husband found me out 
and I was compelled to fly once more. I went to 
Pans, where I obtained another situation ; and it 
was during one of Madame Angelique’s temporary 
visits to thePreuch capital that I happened to fall 
in with her. I believed her to he a highly re- 
spectable lady ; and she begged me if ever I re- 
turned to Lon%)n, to favour her with a call. I 
promised that I would. My husband came to 
Pans : I heard persons speaking of him — I learnt 
that he was ruined — that he was leading a terribly 
wild life: I hoped therefore that caiing no longer 
for me, he might desist from his persecutions. 
But no such thing. He found me out— he insisted 
upon my returning to him— and again was I com- 
pelled to fly.” 

“And what did you do then, my poor dcai* 
Linda ?” asked Mr. White Choker, witn another 
deep lugubrious groan. 

“ Believing that my husband’s debts rendered 
it unlikely that he would revisit England, I sped 
back to London, whcro I soon obtained another 
situation as governess. But my smI genius 
haunted me. A few weeks ago my husband re- 
appeared ; and again was I compelled to floe from 
a happy home. I was reduced to despair ; and in 
an evil hour I encountered Madame Angelique. 
She invited me to her house — I went — ns true 
character soon became known to me — she intro- 
duced a gentleman and— -and^ — from necessity 


I fell. I saw no one else until I came under your 
protection ” 

‘ And that ode gentleman,*’ said Mr. Whi^o 
Choker, shaking his bead solemnly • ^ who is he ? 
Borne dashing young spark ” 

“Ho— an elderly gentleman,” responded Linda . 
“ and I did hear it whispered that he w as soma 
high dignitary of the Church.” 

“ Ah ! then, my dear, there was no harm— no 
harm at all,” said Mr. White Choker, “The 
sanctity of an individual glosses over any little 
failing. But about this terrible husband of youi’a 

■ Boar me I dear me ' it I had -known all 

this ■” 

“Ah'' it is the idea of that husband of mine 
which makes me wTetched moaned Linda. 

“ And you are almost sure that he will find you 
out— are you not, my dear girl ?” inquired Mr. 
White Choker, quivering from head to toot. 

“ Let us hope not,” responded Linda, suffering 
her countenance to assume a more cheerful aspect. 
“You will not desert me on that account — - Oh^ 
tell me that you will not desert me 

But scarcely were the words spoken, wffien a 
terrific knock at the front door thundeied through 
the house— the bell at the same time rang as 
franctieally as if pulled by a lunatic just escaped 
out of Bedlam — and Mr. White Choker felt as if 
, he were shrivelling up into nothing. But the next 
instant a thought struck this saint-like man : the 
i instinct of self-preservation asserted all its power 
withm him : a luminous notion inspired him. 

“ My dear girl— my dear sweet Linda,” he said, 
“ listen to mo attentively. Look as pious, as holy, 
and as contrite as you can. Verily, w^e must 
clothe ourselves with the raiment of hypocrisy as 
the only armour wherewith to defend ourselves 
against him who cometh like a roaring lion seek- 
ing whom he may devour. Ah I I hear his foot- 
steps ' Perdition and the devil take him. But 
no, no — that is not what I meant I” 

Quick as lightning Mr. White Choker scud 
across the room as if a mad dog were at his heels ; 
and partially opening the door, he fi.ow back to his 
seat. Then he began to address Linda in a strain 
which for the first few instants filled her w'lth a 
perfect astoundment. 

“My dear sister in the good cause,” said the 
saint, W’lth the most approved commingling of 
snuffle and whine, whimper and snivel, — “yea, 
venly, we aio all sinful creatures — we are all sleep 
that have strayed from the pasture. It is good, 
my sister, that I who am a man knowm in the 
tabernacles of the pious, and reputed to bo a 
savoury vessel against which no scandal has ever 
dared breathe a whisper, should in this true 
brotherly fashion visit you from time to time. It 
is sweet, my sister, that we should sing hymns 
together : and anon I will expound unto you that 
text concerning which we were speaking just 
now. Well pleased am I to reckon you amongst 
the sheep of our fold j and you, my sister, will 
feel your soul refreshed by an attentive listening 
unto my discourse. Ah ! my sweet sister, it is 
pleasant to escape from the vanities of this wicked 
world — to buckle on the armour ot truth ” 

“ By heaven ’ it must be precious stout armour 
that will prevent me from lacerating your precious 
hide in such a way that your own mother sha"*! 
not know you 1” 
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Hr. White Choker felt; as if lie liad been sud- 
denly turned into a snowball and was rapidly 
melting away. The ferocious Cartwright strode 
into the loom with clenched fists and a counte- 
nance convulsed with rage. He was dressed in 
plain clothes • but his moustache seemed fiercer, if 
possible, than even when he had burst into the 
presence of Mr. Softly, or of Lord Weuham. 
Linda shrieked and covered her face with her 
bands. Mr. White Croker was confounded on 
finding that lus beautiful homily had produced no 
earthly effect ; his countenance was ghastly — he 
wished that the eaith would open and swadow 
him. up 33 ut the flooring of the bouse appeared 
by no means disposed to achieve any such spon- 
taneous miracle for his especial behoof, all saint 
though he were. 

‘ You vile woman vociferated Captain Cart- 
wiight “ so I have found you out again p But 
this time in what a position ' Not earning your 
bread honestly as a teacher of the young idea how 
to shoot — but as the mistiess of this hypocritical 
old vagabond. And talking about shooting, you 
shall very soon see if I won’t try my hand at it, 

\ What do you mean, sir, going about seducing 
men’s wives with that precious white choker round 
your throat 

“My good fiiend — my worthy sir — my gallant 
Captain,” stammered forth Mr. White Choker, 
“ this dear lady is as pnms a vessel ” 

‘ Silence'” loaied Captain Caitwiight, “or I 
will very soon show you that your head is a vessel 
to be bioken into a dozen pieces.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” resumed the wretched saint, 

this IS really too outrageous. I am a man re- 
spected in the congregations and of good odour m 
the tabernacles ” 

“ Such tabernacles as Madame Angclique’s house 
of infam} exclaimed Captain Cartwright : “for 
there you weio the other day — and there you mot 
my wife. I can prove it. My lawyers can prove 

it. A highly respectable fum, sir Catchflai, 

Shaiply, Burarig, IDuwny, and Co., Lincoln’s Inn 

Biekls and if you don’t see their names at the 

back of a writ, laying damages at five thousand 
pounds, in the couise of this very day, then my 
name is not Hannibal Cmsar Napoleon Cait- 
wnght.” 

The miserable Mi. White Choker, who bad 
risen from his seat, sank back again in perfect 
dismay at hearing those separate strings of names. 
The appellations of the legal firm denoted all the 
chicaneiics of the law: the appellations of the 
gallant plaintiff himself denoted all Ins bellicose 
propensities. Meanwhile Linda, sitting apart, 
kept her countenance covered with her hands, 
and seemed as if she dared not so much as oven 
steal a furtive glance at her husband, nor put 
forth a single syllable in appeal for bis meicy. 
But a sudden idea sti tick Mr. White Choker his 
only resource was to ride it with a high hand , and 
though It required a very desperate effort to screw 
up his courage to such a point, yet the circum- 
atanees of the case enabled him so to do. It was 
a sort of neck-or-nothing crisis— one of those 
emergencies which give energy to the veriest 
coward. 

Bismg up from his seat, be advanced a pace or 
I two towards the ferocious Captain — but taking 
I good care to pick up bis cotton umbrella, so as to 


be in readiness to resist any sudden attack , and 
assuming a look sanctimoniously firm, and depro- 
catingly virtuous, he said, “The character of a 
good and well-meaning man is not to be aspersed 
in this stylo. Perad venture I did venly go to the 
abode of the woman whom you call Madame An- 
gelique : but it was for the blessed purpose of re- 
claiming those sheep which bad strayed from the 
fold ” 

“ Aud so you take one of the sheep,” vociferated 
the Captain, “ and put her into a handsomely fur- 
nished villa 

“Yea, verily— to reclaim her,” responded Mr. 
White Choker, now speaking with a degree of 
assurance that astonished himself. “ My visits 
hither have had the most godly purpose. It has 
been to reason wuth her ou the past — to preach 
savoury homilies unto her — to infuse refreshing 
doctrines into her soul ” 

“ And these precious homilies of your’s are so 
long,” retorted the Captain, with a ferocious sneer, 
“ that you havo to pass the whole night with her 
at times— eh ?” 

“Piove it — I defy you to prove it ejaculated 
Mr. White Choker, his assurance heightening into 
effiontery through the very desperation of his posi- 
tion; and he moreover flattered himself that ha 
could place implicit reliance on the fidelity of the 
servants belonging to the villa. 

“Now look you, Mr Sunt, or whatever you 
are,” exclaimed the Captain, “ it is all very well 
for you to assume an air of innocence : but you are 
safe caugbt in a trap. I know everything. You 
won’t have a leg to stand upon if you go into a 
court of justice, and you’ll have Mrs, White 
Choker and all the little Chokers pointing their 
indignant fingers at a bad husband and a worth- 
less father.” 

“We shall see,” said the saint gruffly. “You 
ought to he ashamed of yourself to go on in tins 
manner before your virtuous wife. Speak to her, 
sir— -she will toll you of what holy and blessed 
nature our intercourse has been, so that not even 
have we gone as far as to exchange the chaste kiss 
of peace.” 

“ Linda,” said Captain Cartwright, now speak- 
ing in a tone of mournful reproach, “ you imagine 
that you have had wrongs to complain of at my 
hands. But my fault has been in loving you all 
too well ” 

“ Ob, do not speak to me I I cannot endure it 1” 
cried the weeping Linda. ‘ I feel — oh I I feel 
that I have wronged you much — that I have ex- 
aggerated your little ebullitions of temper ’’ 

“ Confess that you have dishonoured mo !” said 
the Captain . “ throw yourself upon your knees at 
my feet and reveal everything. It will be some 
atonement ” 

“Linda my love— Mrs. Cartwright, I mean — 
dear sister in the blessed cause I would say,” 
stammered out Mr. White Choker, now affrighted, 
wretched, and discomfited once again, “you would 

not betray me •! mean— I mean, you would 

nut say anything against me — or tell an un- 
truth ” 

“ Linda,” broke in Captain Cartwright, “ I 
command you to speak with frankness ! On what 
terms are you living with this man? Are you 
not his mistress ?” 

“ Oh, I must tell the truth !— this is dreadful I” 
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shucked forth Linda * ‘‘ but I must tell the truth 
— then falling' on her knees at Captain Cartiviigbt’s 

feet, she said, “ Yes— it is so- A.las ’ that I must 

couiess it ! But deal mercifully with — he 

has treated mo well 

“ Enough,” said the Captain, giving a terrific 
twirl to his moustache. Bise, Linda, and com- 
pose yourself. Yqu at least have made by this con- 
fession all the atonement that was in your power ; 
and though henceforth everything is ac an end be- 
tween us— — ” 

Captain Cartwright stopped shoit; and turn- 
ing abruptly round, seemed to be wiping away 
his tears with a scented cambric handkerchief. 
Linda rose from her knees j and not daring to 
throw a single glance upon Mr. White Choker, 
she sank on a chair apparently convulsed with 
grief As for the saint himself, he stood the very 
picture of wietchedness and misery ; but yet there 
was something ludicrous in the expression of bis 
woe-hegone countenance. 

Sir,” said Captain Cartwright, advancing to- 
waids him, “what leparation can you make me 
for having torn an angel from my arms P” 

‘"My good friend — my very dear friend,” fal- 
tered the saint, “ I — I — don’t think you could 
have missed the angel very much — seeing that she 
has long been absent from your arms ” 

“ She would have come back, sir — and I should 
havG received her were she not thus polluted’ 
Bat enough of this triiimg,” ejaculated the Cap- 
tain, with a fierce sternness. ‘‘Will you dare 
deny any longer that this lady — my wife — is 
your mistress? Come, sir, speak out, or by 
heaven ” 

“ Pray, pray don’t use any violence,” implored 
the wretched Mr. White Choker. “ I — I confess 
that appearances are against me: but — but— for 
the sake of my family, whom I have brought up 
as savoury vessels, having the fear of the Lord 
befoie their eyes ” 

“Sir, I mjself am a Christian,” interrupted 
Captain Cartwright, ‘ and I can iorgive so lar as 
loigiveness be possible. But you must confess, 
air ” 

“ Well, well, I confess— and — and— if five hun- 
dred or a thousand pounds — will — will— hush up 
this little matter— and make all things plea- 
sant ” 

At that moment footsteps were heard coming 
from the landing: an individual, with an air of 
jaunty self-sufficiency, and very gaily dressed, 
made his appearance, the door having continued 
ajar the whole time. Mr. White Choker was now 
perfectly aghast : for the conviction smote him 
that a witness had overheard everything that had 
taken place ; and he might have been knocked 
down with a straw when Captain Cartwright 
said, “ This, sir, is Mr. Downy, a member of the 
legal firm of which I have spoken.” 

Mr. Downy closed the door ; and seating him- 
self at the table, diew forth a bundle of papers, 
tied round with red tape, and of that ominous 
length, fold, and general appearance, which, seemed 
to indicate that all the moral tortures of the iawr 
might be wielded at the discretion of this gentle- 
man. 

“ A very painful business, Mr. Choker— a very 
painful business,” said Mr. Downy. “ Sorry to be 
compelled to serve process on a pious gentleman 


like vourself But it can’t be helped. If saint ^ 
will be sinners, you know — ha’ ha’ — they must 
take the consequences. Let me see,” continued 
the legal gentleman, as he proceeded to fill up a 
long slip of parchment and then arranged a cor- 
responding slip of ordinary paper to be likewise 
filled up. “Here’s the original— and here’s the 
copy. Damages five thousand — eh, Captain 

“Hot a farthing less, sir!” responded Cart- 
wright fiercely, as if he were offended that there 
could even be a doubt as to the price that he put 
upon the angel he had lost. 

“Very good, Captain,” said Mr. Downy: 
“ damages five thousand. You hear, Mr. Choker ? 
I keep the original : where shall I serve the copy ? 
Will you take it ? or will you refer me to your 
solicitors P or shall I just leave it at your own 
house as I pass by the door presently ^ It will 
be no trouble I will give it into Mrs. Choker’s 
own hand — and none of the servants will know 
anything about it. The trial will come on in Ho- 
vember— Court of Common Pleas. Ah ’ it will be 
a rare excitement, as suie as my name is honest 
Ike 1 mean Downy.” 

The reader may conceive the awful state of 
mind into which Mr. White Choker was thrown 
by these terrible proceedings. Five thousand 
pounds damages— a writ ready drawn out — and 
the whole affair certain to obtain a feaiful pub- 
licity in the course of the day ’ The miserable 
saint looked at Mr. Downy, but beheld not the 
least encouragement in the insolently leering ex- 
pression of his countenance. He looked at the 
Captain : but this gallant officer of Hussars was 
twirling his fierce moustache with the sternest 
resoluteness of purpose. He looked towards 
Linda ; but that fallen angel whose departed virtue 
was appraised at five thousand pounds, was still 
covering her features with her hands and sobbing 
convulsively. Mr. White Choker turned up his 
eyes to the ceiling, and gave vent to a hollow 
groan Mr. Downy, approaching him with an air 
' of jiunty familiarity, held the ominous copy of the 
writ between his finger and thumb* and as if 
suddenly recollecting something, he said, “ By the 
bye, there will be one witness wo shall want— 
and perhaps, Mr. Choker, you would have no ob- 
jection to give me his address 1 mean Mr, 

: Snuffleuose.” 

This was the crowning stone of the entire fabric 
of Mr. White Choker’s misery. Snufflenose of all 
persons, as a witness against him 1 He was now 
desperate. Clutching Mr, Downy by the lappel 
of his coat, he dragged him aside, — hastily whis- 
pering with nervous agitation, “ For heaven’s sake 
get this settled ' Pray save me from exposure— 
I could not survive it. It would be my death ! 
Only conceive, a man in my position to be dragged 
before a tribunal ! Talk to the Captain— offer him 
a sum — implore him to be reasonable 

“Look you here, Mr. Choker,” said Mr. Downy, 
drawing the saint into a window-recess : “ I am 
not a harsh man — and our firm is above pressing 
on a case for mere paltry costs. You will do well 
to settle it . for it is a terrible black affair — beats 
‘Higgms versus Wiggins’ all to smashes, and 
‘ Biggins -yarsws Sniggins ’ all to shiveis. Gome, 
you’re pretty warm— ha! ha! ha’ — warm, m two 
ways,” chuckled Mr. Downy, who seemed ot a 
jocular disposition ; warm in love anJ ’varm lu 
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pm'so 1^0T?r then, whafc shall wg sa,y ^ Thiee 
thou tan d P ’ 

“ Three thousand P” i^Toaned Mr '^Vhite Choker, 
with, a countenance uncommonly blank. “ It’s a 
veiy large sum ” 

“Yes, bat the injury inflicted is very large 
also,” responded Mr. Downy. “ Take ray advice 
— it’s only six and eightpence you know ,” — and 
here the facetious gentleman chuckled again. 
“Don’t haggle at a few pounds. To settle it for 
three thousand, and a flfty pound note for my costs, 
will be dirt cheap In fact, between you and me 
and the post,” added Mr Downy, in a mysteriously 
confidential whisper, “ the Captain will be a cursed 
fool if he settles it at all. He’s got a capital case 
— a capital case. Why, sir, it beats cock- 
fighting.” 

Ml. Downy evidently thought that this last ar- 
gument was a smasher ; and poor Mr. White 
Choker was too miserably bewildered to discern any 
incongruity in the metaphor. He pleaded hard 
for Mr. Downy to reduce the demand to a couple 
of thousand • but the legal gentleman was obsti- 
nate. At length he said, “ Well, I must see what 
I can do I have a great lespecb for a pious man 
like yourself, and I shouldn’t like to see you driven 
out of society, and poor Mrs. White Choker drown- 
ing herself in the Serpentine, leaving all the little | 
Chokers to misery and wretchedness Ho, no — 
that isn’t the way business is done by honest Ike 

Shad Mr. Downy, I mean, of the eminent firm 

of Catchflat, Sharply, Dumrig, and Co.” 

With these words the pseudo-lawyer — whom our 
readers have had no difficulty in lecognising as an 
old acquaintance — accosted Captain Cartwright, 
and drew him aside. Mr. White Choker kept 
groaning inwardly, as he watched them with most 
anxious suspense. Dor several minutes Mr. 
Downy appeared to he pleading very energetically 
on the saint’s behalf, so far as could he Judged from 
his gesticulations • while the Captain seemed to be 
listening with a stern and dogged resoluteness. At 
length this gallant gentleman, as if growing impa- 
tient, exclaimed vehemently, “ Ho, not one farthing 
less ’ Servo the writ, Mr. Downy ” 

“Ho, no cried the wretched saint imploringly: 
“let us settle it at once— anyhow 

“ It’s the best thing you can do, my dear Sir,” 
hastily whispered Mr. Downy, as he again accosted 
the unfortunate Mr. White Choker “ Sit down 
and draw the cheque — three thousand and fifty 
guineas.” 

“ Pounds,” said the miserable victim. 

“ Guineas rejoined Mr. Downy emphatically. 
“ The Captain will only treat with guineas as a 
basis * that is his ultimatum.” 

Mr. White Cuoker gave another deep groan, it 
being about the six hundredth that had come up 
from his cavern-hke thioat on this memorable 
day • but resigning himself to his fate, he sate 
down and drew up the cheque according to 
dictation. 

“And now,” said Mr. Downy, “we will pitch 
these things into the grate ” — and he tore up the 
writs, both original and copy, into infinitesimal 
pieces, for fear lest they should he collected m 
Older to form the groundwork of a prosecution 
for conspiracy to extort money under false pie- 
tences. 

Having written the cheque, Mr. White Choker’s 


mind became relieved of a considerable load , and 
he looked towards the chair winch Linda 
occupied a few moments back. But she was gone, 
she had flitted from the room 

“And now good morning to you, Sir,” said 
Captain Cartwright. “For your own sake you 
will keep this business as secret as possible ” 

“ G-ood bye, old fellow,” said Mr. Downy, with 
a singular leer upon his countenance “ You be- 
haved uncommon well after all; and you’ll bless 
the moment you listened to the advice of honest 
Ike Shadbolt.” 

The Captain and his acolyte passed out of the 
room, closing the door behind them. For a few 
instants Mr. White Choker sate bewildered. A 
suspicion had flashed to his mind • its growth was 
marvellously rapid it amounted to a certainty — 
he saw that he was done. He started up to his 
feet, he stood for an instant— and then he rushed 
to the door. Just as he opened it, he beaid a sort 
of titter or giggle in a female voice. Was it pos- 
sible P — the musical voice of his Lmda ' She was 
descending the stairs with the two men. Mr. 
Choker was on the very point of shouting out 
“ Stop, thieves when it struck him tiiat he would 
be thereby piovoking the very scandal and expo- 
sure which he had paid so heavily to avoid. He 
dashed his hand against his forehead, and gave 
vent to a curse hitter enough to electrify ten thou- 
sand Exeter Hail audiences if there had been so 
many and if they had happened to hear it. He 
rushed to the window ■ and lo ' he beheld Captain 
Cartwright gallantly handing Linda into a cab,— 
both of them evidently m the highest possible 
spirits. As for Mr. Downy— or honest Ike Shad- 
bolt, as he had proclaimed himself to be — he was 
almost convulsed with laughter; and looking up 
towards the window, he waved his hand with the 
most impudent familiarity at Mr White Choker 
The cab drove off at a rattling pace ; and we need 
hardly inform the reader that its first destination 
was the establishment of the saint’s bankers in 
order to get the cheque cashed. 

Mr. Choker, on beholding the vehicle thus dis- 
appear, rushed up stairs to Linda’s chamber ; and 
a glance at its condition shoived him that she had 
earned off all the jewels and valuables which he 
had presented to her. A similar research m the 
dining-room made the saint painfully aware that 
tiae handsome service of plate he had bought for 
her use, had likewise disappeared. He threw him- 
self on a sola— buried his head in the cushions — 
moaned and groaned— swoie and snivelled — whined 
and whimpered— and vpished himself at the hottest 
place he could think of, and in the society of a 
personage whose name must not be mentioned to 
polite ears. 

But the cup of his humiliations and miseries, 
though full enough, heaven knows I was yet to be 
made to overflow. The servants, consisting ot a 
footman and three females, had got something 
more than an inkling of what had passed . for they 
had been carefully listening on the stairs Ac- 
cordingly, these amiable beings, on whose trust- 
worthiness the saint had flattered himself he could 
so implicitly rely, suddenly made their appearance 
m a posse, and requested to know his intentions. 
With affrighted looks he intimated his purpose to 
pay them their wages ab once and decline their 
farther services. The lootman, as spokesman, 
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made sundry and divers demands for compensation 
in lieu ot proper notice ; and lie pretty plainly inti- 
matcd tliat something in the shape of hush-money 
must likewise he forthcoming. To all these de- 
mands Mr. Choker found himself compelled to 
submit ; and it cost him a pretty penny to pur- 
chase the silence of those individuals. The villa 
was given up that very day; and Mr. White 
Choker returned into the bosom of his family a 
wiser if not a better man. But the next time he 
attended the committee of the Foreign Cannibal* 
lleelaiming, ISTegio-Christianising, and !Naked- 
Savage-Olothing Society, he for a long time sate on 
thorns for fear lest the affair should have got wind. 
As SnulUenose was however silent, Mr. Choker 
gathered courage * but for many a long day after- 
wards ho groaned as he walked about— and at 
night his excellent better half fancied that he 
must be troubled with indigestion because of the 
rcbllcssness of his dieams. 


CIIAPTEB XOIX 

THE CHAIBATJ. 

The scene now changes to the south of France. 

In the neighbourhood of one of those beautiful 
villages which ornament the valle;^s on the out- 
skiits of the Pyrenees, stood a large, old-fashioned, 
rambling, dark brick edifice, known as the 
Chateau. It had oiigiiially belonged to a noble 
and ancient family wiacli had emigrated during 
the troubles of the iiist revolution ; and that 
family had become extinct iii a foreign clime. 
The Chateau was once the centre of a spacious 
and fair domain : but this had become parcelled 
out into small farms and allotments — so that at 
the time of which we are writing — namely, a few 
years back—tlie lands which had once constituted 
the domain of a single individual were in the pos- 
session of at least a score of diffeient proprietors 

The Chateau itself had long been shut up ; and 
with only the garden remaining attached to it, it 
had become the property of a lawyer m the adja- 
cent village. Having been neglected for a great 
number of years, the building had sustained con- 
siderable injury j and the lawyer, finding it diffi- 
cult to obtain a wealthy tenant, had felt by no 
means inclined to lay out money in repairing a 
place which seemed destined to remain empty. It 
was only fitted from its dimensions for the occupa- 
tion of a wealthy family having a large establish- 
ment of servants ; but no family of such means 
was likely to take a mansion that had such a small 
patch of land attached, and this surrounded by 
the allotments of poor proprietors. Besides, it 
would have required thousands of pounds to fur- 
nish the Chateau suitably ; and as no rich family 
would think of burying themselves entirely in that 
seclusion, but would assuredly pass at least a 
moiety of the year in the gay capital, it was 
equally improbable that any one would incur 
such an enormous expense to furnish the Chateau 
as a mere temporary residence for a few months at 
a time. It must likewise he observed that super- 
stition had lent its aid to render the old Chateau 
all the more difficult to let ; and thus, as we have 
said, for many long years it had remained empty. 


At length, some five years previous to the date 
which our story has reached, an elderly French 
gentleman, accompanied by his daughter, and at- 
tended only by one female domestic, ai rived in the 
neighbouring village — where they took lodgings 
for a few weeks, We will presently describe them 
more particularly. Suffice it for the present to 
say that M.' Yolney — for this was the gentleman’s 
name — began to make inquiries about the 
Chateau , and after some little negotiation with 
the lawyer, he took it. Everybody in the village 
was surprised ; for there were seveial small and 
picturesque houses to let in the neighbourhood, 
any one of which would have been large enough 
for the accommodation of so small a family as thi 
Yolneys. But bn the other hand, the Chateau 
was to be let at a rental less than even that of 
either one of the houses just alluded to; and it 
was therefore conjectured that this might be a 
consideration with a man whose means were evi- 
dently exceedingly limited. Indeed, the rent 
asked of him for the Chateau was to be little more 
than a mere nominal sum for the first term of 
seven years. Superstition, as we have aheady 
said, had given the Chateau a bad name, and the 
lawyer to whom it belonged, naturally anxious to 
improve his property by amending its repute, 
calculated that if lespectable people lived in it for 
a period, its former character as a haunted house 
would be forgotten. And then, too, M. Yolney 
undertook to make ceitain repairs, as well as to 
restore the garden : and thus, under all these cir- 
cumstances, the lawyer was well enough contented 
with a comparatively nominal rental. 

On the other hand, the Chateau seemed to suit 
M. Yolney’s disposition and frame of mind — and 
according to conjecture, his pecuniary means like- 
wise. He was a man bordering upon sixty at the 
time when we purpose to intioduco him to our 
readei. Somewhat above the middle height, he 
was thm ; and though still m possession of full 
activity of limb, yet his pace was invariably slow, 
as if measured according to the solemn gloom of 
his thoughts. His countenance was pale with the 
evidences of some deeply seated sorrow indelibly 
stamped upon it. His gaze was cold and search- 
ing: no one at the first glance, or at the first 
meeting with M. Yolney, would become pre- 
possessed in his favour. His manners were as 
cold as his looks : there was something in them 
which repelled an advance towards friendship, and 
seemed to render an intimacy impossible. He 
spoke hut little — never unnecessarily — and as 
much as possible in mere monosyllables. Yet de- 
spite that glacial gaze— -that freezing manner— 
that undisguised dislike for conversation, there 
was an uamistakeable air of good breeding about 
M. Yolney — that gloss of the courtly drawing, 
room which when once it invests the individual, 
can seldom be shaken off, any more than a talented 
person can by ordinary circumstances be rendered 
stupid or a well-educated one can become ignorant, 

M. Yolney was in the habit of taking long soli- 
tary walks ; and yet it could scarcely be for the 
sake of the beautiful surrounding scenery, inas- 
much as the sense of that or of any other enjoy- 
ment appeared to be dead within him. When he 
was encountered by any one of the rural inhabi- 
tants in those walks, lie was invariably proceeding 
at the slew mtjasured pace we ha\e already alludui 
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to—liis eyes were bernfc down — and bis whole de- 
meanour indicated a deep pre- occupation of the 
thoughts. If out of respect the rustics saluted 
him. as they passed, be would just acknowledge 
the compliment with a cold courtesy, in which how- 
ever nothing of pride seemed blended : but he never 
stopped to exchange a syllable of conversation. 
When indoors, he was principally occupied m a 
little room which he had fitted up as a study or 
library, and the shelves of which contained a few 
books— but these of a sterling description. They 
consisted chiefly of scientific works, voyages, and 
travels, with a small sprinkling of the best French 
poets. There, m that study, M. Volney would 
pass hours together though whether he were 
always reading, or whether he were much of that 
time communing with his own painful thoughts, 
i was scaicely known evert to his own daughter. 

This lady was, at the period when we propose to 
introduce her to our readers, about two and twenty 
years of age. She was not aho’ve the middle 
stature— somewhat full in figure, but of good 
symmetry. She was neither handsome ilot beauti- 
ful • but at the same time she might be pronounced 
good-looking. A profusion of dark brown hair — 
brows somewhat strongly pencilled — large hazel 
eyes— bps that were full and pouting, but not 
coarse — together with a splendid set of teeth,— 
these may be rapidly summed up as her leading per- 
sonal characteristics. Her nose was not perfectly 
straight: it bad a shglit, but very slight down- 
ward inflexion, though not to the extent that 
warranted the a^iplicalidti; of the French term re- 
troussee* Her countenance was the lefest thing 
too much rounded to be consonant with perfect 
beauty; and there was even, something sensuous 
in the configuration of the chin as well as in the 
foimation of the mouth Yet such was not the 
impieasion that would remain upon the mind of 
an observer in icspect to her character , inasmuch 
as her eyes beamed only with innocence — her 
manuers weie modesc and retiring— and her bear- 
ing was replete ivitb a becoming lady-like dignity. 
Such was Oiarine Volney, at the age of twenty- 
two, 

] The fetuale servant who originally accompanied 
' the father dnd daughter to Ibat neighbourhood, was 
a middle-aged woraah, of resfiectabie and matronly 
appearance. She had evidently been long in the | 
family ; for she regarded Clarine with that degree I 
of aflecfcion which is shown by faithful domestics j 
who have knowU young |)eopIe ftom their birth, | 
and m their childhood hate nursed them upon | 
their knees. In the presence of M. Volney, Mar* ^ 
guente— which was the ferbale servant’s name — j 
was cafeful to address the young lady as Made \ 
moisetle : but when they were alone together, she 
allowed herself the liberty of calling her Ctarine. \ 
And herself displayed much attachment 

towards Marguerite, and never issued orders as if 
consciotiS of speaking to an inferior. We should 
observe tb^ immediately after taking the Chateau, 
M. Volney hifed a second female- servant, and also 
a gardener; so that his domestic establishment 
consisted of three persons. 

A sufficient number of rooms in the central 
part of the building had been fitted up for the use 
of the family. At the nearest town M. Volney 
had )>urcbafecd such furniture as he required , and 
1 though there was nothing elegant nor luxuiious in 


the appointment of the rooms thus rendered habit- 
able, they were nevertheless replete with every 
comfort. The Volney s received no society and 
courted none : thus the few genteel families who 
resided in the neighbourhood, had abstained from, 
calling upon them, inasmuch as they affoided no 
indications that such visits would be acceptable. 
We should however make an exception in favour 
of the village pnest— a man well stricken in years, 
noted for his benevolence of disposition and the 
purity of his life , and this worthy minister of the 
Gospel was the only visitor from amidst the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. The reader may 
niaivei what the old Chateau in the south of 
Fiance and the Volney family can have to do with 
the progress of our tale * we may therefore at once 
proceed to state that if any interest be felt in the 
amiable and beautiful Zoe, the wife of Lord Octa- 
vian Meredith, she must now be sougiat within 
the walls of thaf Chateau. 

Some explanations are requisite to show how 
this came about. We have already siid that the 
Volney family had inhabited the Chateau — or rather 
a portion of it, for about five years previous to the 
time when we now introduce them upon the stage 
of our nariative. To say that M. Volney was an 
afiectionatc father, would be to imply that towards 
his daughter he unbent in a way of which his tiigid 
demeanour seemed perfectly incapable. Hor did he. 
He was kind in his manner — and nothing more. 
Every morning, when entering the breakfast- 
parlour, Clarine imprinted a kiss on her father’s 
cheek— the same at evening ere retiring to her 
chamber . but he merely received these filial saluta- 
tions—heigave them not back in the form of paternal 
caresses. He never displayed any fondness towards 
her— much less lavished endearments : but on the 
other hand his demeanour was always of a uniform 
kindness — never capricious, and never finding un- 
necessary fault. Clarine was so accustomed to 
this demeanour on her father’s part that she did not 
miss a fondness she had never experienced, and she 
had not to deplore the loss of a more tender love 
— for she had never known it. Her mother had 
died in her infancy : her father was always towards 
her what we now describe him ; and never for a 
single instant had it oceuried to Clarine that there 
was aught* deficient of a parent’s true tenderness 
and affection on his part. ♦ 

Five years had Clarine passed in the comparative 
solitude of that Chateau without a single lady- 
acquamtance, and with only the occasional visits of 
the priest to bieak in upon the monotony of this 
mode of life. During all that while it never seemed 
to have struck her father that he was keeping her 
out of that society which one of her years might 
naturally be supposed to crave. But all of a sudden 
he one day asked her whether she felt her mode of 
existence lonely ? She replied in the negative : 
and she spoke the truth— she had grown accustomed 
to it. He nevertheless hinted at his intention to pro- 
cure her some suitable female companionship ; and 
he even went so far as to express a regret that he 
had not done so before. Tins was saying a great 
deal for M. Volney — and Clarine, so little accus- 
tomed to such expressions from her father’s lips, 
regarded the observation as one indicative ot the 
utmost love and kindness. 

Several weeks went by after that little conversa- 
tion, the subject of which appeared to have totally 
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escaped M. Volney’s memory. He took his soli- 
tary walks as usual — shut himself up in his study 
as much as heretofore — and left his daughter as 
completely to her own resources as ever. But 
during this interval Clarine herself seemed like- 
wise to have ceased to think of her father’s tran- 
sient promise • for instead of her spirits suffering 
from a prolonged monotony of the life she was 
leading, they grew gayer and more cheerful than 
they were before. Thus, when one day, at the 
expiration of six weeks or a couple of months, 
her father told her with his accustomed abrupt- 
ness thac she would now at length have female 
companionship, she looked as if taken by surprise, 
and even as the announcement afforded her not 
the slightest pleasure. But she was accustomed 
to pay implicit obedience to her sire’s wishes ; and 
she therefore offered not a syllable of objection, 
while he, on his part, did not seem to notice that 
the communication was received with less satisfac- 
tion than it might have been 

The announcement itself was made as the result 
of some little conversation which had taken place 
between M. Yolney and the village priest. It 
appeared that a young and beautiful English lady 
of rank, attended by two female domestics, had 
arrived at the village, on her way to seek some 
other part of the Pyrenees as a temporary residence. 
Being an invalid, she was detained by indisposition 
for some days in the village, she took a liking to 
the sunounding scenery; and she resolved to 
make a halt in that neighbourhood. During a 
visit to the pictuiesque little church, she had 
formed the acquaintance of the priest, and in the 
course of conversation she had expressed a desii e 
to be received into some genteel but very quiet 
and secluded Erench family. The priest was 
already aware of M. Yolney ’s desire to vary the 
monotony of his daughter’s life ; and he mentioned 
to him Lady Octavian Meredith’s wish. The result 
was that Zoe, attended by her two domestics, took 
up her abode with M. and Mademoiselle Yolney at 
the old Chateau. 

Zoe had been given to understand that M. 
Yolney, having experienced many griefs and cares 
during his life, was unfitted for society, and was 
of misanthropic habits but the worthy priest had 
told her on the other hand that she would find in 
Clanne Yolney a gay and amiable companion. 
And such proved to be the case. While M. Yolney 
continued his solitary walks, or remained shut up 
m his study, Zoe and Clanne were almost con- 
stantly together. They soon formed a friendship 
which ripened into an affection for each other; 
and Lady Octavian Meredith appeared not to 
notice the gloom and sombre aspect of the old 
Chateau, so well was she pleased with the friend 
whom she had found there. 

Lady Octavian was in ill-health ; and this ap- 
peared in Clarme’s estimation to affect her spirits 
somewhat — but in respect to her beauty, to render 
It all the more touchingly interesting. Zoe’s coun- 
tenance wore a sainted expression of true Chiis- 
tian resignation to whatsoever might be her fate; 
and for some time Clanne thought that it was an 
early death to which Zoe thus resigned herself. 
But as they grew more intimate, Lady Octavian 
unbosomed herself completely to her new friend, 
and then Clarine comprehended that it was not to , 
a sense af physical evils only to which Zoe was thus i 


meekly bowing, but that it was likewise to the 
sorrow that was consuming her heart. 

It will be necessary to afford the reader some 
idea of the internal arrangements of the Chateau. ^ 
We have already said that it was a large strag- 
gling edifice , but all its parts were connected in 
some way or another. There was the mam build- 
ing— there were wings, communicated with by 
means of corridors : beyond these there were other 
I buildings, which were reached by open passages, 

I or rathei colonnades. It was a mansion capacious 
I enough for the accommodation of a large family, 

I with forty or fifty servants. The reader may 
thence judge how the few inmates it now con- 
tained, would have been lost as it were if scattered 
about the edifice; but to prevent this extreme 
loneliness, all the rooms thac were occupied were 
as much m assemblage as possible. The main 
body of the building had three storeys in addition to 
the ground-floor. The dining and breakfast rooms, 
as well as M. Yolney’s study, were on the ground- 
floor — the drawing-room and all the principal bed- 
looms on the first-floor — the servant’s chambeis on 
the second-floor ; and the third or highest was 
totally unoccupied. Passages ran the entire length 
of the mam building, on each of these floors : 
the principal staircase— the only one used by the 
present inmates— was in the middle of the build- 
ing ; but at each end there were smaller staircases, 
at the bottom of which were doors communicating 
with the coiridors that led into the wings. The bed- 
chambers occupied by Clarine Yolney and Lady 
Octavian Meredith, were, as already stated, on the 
first or drawing room floor ; and their windows 
looked on the garden at the back of the house. 
These chambers did not join each other they were 
separated by an oratory, or small chapel, the ap- 
pointments of which had become much dilapidated 
through neglect There was an organ in this 
oratory ; and Clarine one day informed Zoe that 
she had endeavoured to play it, but it was com- 
pletely out of order. There was however a good 
piano as well as a harp in the drawing-room . for 
when M. Yolney purchased his furniture, he had 
not forgotten that Clarine had an exquisite taste 
for music, — and now, as Zoe was likewise gifted 
m that respect, the two ladies weie enabled to play 
in concei t. 

Lady Octavian Meredith had already been seve- 
ral weeks at the Chateau before a syllable reached 
her ears to the efiect that it was reputed to be 
haunted and then its evil fame in this respect 
reached her knowledge from the circumstances 
that we must record m the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTEE 0. 

THE lEG-BND, 

Oke evening, in the early part of September, the 
ladies had been practising music together until 
about ten o’clock, — when Clarine, complaining of 
a very severe headache, said that she should at 
once retire to her own chamber. She bade her 
friend good night : she next repaired to her 
father’s study, where she imprinted the usual 
caress upon his cold pale cheek,— receiving from 
his lips no kiss in return: and she then withdrew. 
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Zoct bad remained in tbe drawing-room ; and feel- 
ing no inclination to slumber, she sate down to 
finish letters that she had commenced to her 
father and husband in England. 

Eor certain reasons of her own, it was her ob- 
ject to write to Lord Octariau more in the epis- 
tolary style of friend writing to friend than of wife 
to husband. There were no assurances of love in 
her letter — but plenty of earnestly expressed wishes 
for his welfare and happiness. She wrote at great 
^ length too, as if to Convince him that she was gra- 
tified m thus corresponding with him, and that the 
absence of love- assurances arose not from the ab- 
sence of love itself. She described in most pleasing 
and graphic language the beautiful scenery amidst 
which she was dwelling; and only slightly glancing 
at the state of her health, so worded her allusion 
thereto as to give him to understand that it expe- 
rienced no improvement. She was also careful to 
write in such a way as to make him comprehend 
that she preferred being separated, for the reason 
that a sickly wife would only bo a clog upon the 
pursuits of her husband. She told him too that 
although she herself liked that Pyrenean scenery, 
it was not such as would compensate *any young 
gentleman of the fashionable world for the loss of 
the gaiety, bustle, pleasures, and glitter of civiliza- 
tion to be enjoyed m the British metropolis. 

Zoe sate up much later than she had originally 
intended, in concluding these letters to her father 
and husband. It was eleven o’clock before she 
laid down her pen , and then, feeling tired, she re- 
clined back in the chair to rest herself for a few 
minutes before seeking her chamber. While thus 
half reposing, the lam|) which stood upon the 
table, and which was an old-fashioned one of heavy 
bronze, and fed with oil, suddenly grew dim; and 
in a few moments it became extinguished. Zoe did 
not choose to ring for another, as she knew that 
the domestics were accustomed to go to bed early , 
and she was likewise aware that she would find a 
light burning in her own chamber • for she had 
already intimated to Honor, her principal lady’s- 
maid, that she was not to sit up for her, as she had 
intended to finish her letters before seeking her 
couch. 1 

Issuing from the now dark drawing-room, Zoe | 
was crossing the passage to reach her own cham- 
ber, — when by the clear moonlight which pene- 
trated through the window at the extremity of 
that passage, she distinctly perceived a human 
form moving along. At first she thought it must 
be either M. Volney or the gardener — for it was 
tbe form of a man, and they were the only two I 
males within the walls of the Chateau. But the j 
next instant she felt assured it was neither of 
those persons, it being a much taller jfigure. It 
was proceeding rapidly. Zoe stopped short; and 
the chill of an unknown terror shot through her 
as the conviction smote her that she heard not the 
famcest sound of footsteps. A superstitious dread 
seized upon her : she passed her hand across her 
eyes— looked again in the same direction — and ' 
now beheld nothing to break the silver shafts of I 
the moonlight which streamed briHiantly in 
through the window. 

She hastened into her own chamber, endeavour- 
ing to persuade herself that it was a delusion ; and 
also endeavouring to he angry with herself for 
having yielded to it. But still there was some- 


thing in her mind which she could not put off— 
something oppressive— -some thmg that lay there 
like a dead weight, and which rendered her nerv- 
ous and uneasy. What could it mean ? Zoe was 
strong-minded and little prone to superstitious ter- 
ror : but now for the first time since she became an 
inmate of the Chateau, did she feel as if its lone- 
liness and gloom struck cold to her heart. Essay- 
ing all she could to conquer the feeling, she has- 
tened to seek her couch: but it was some time 
before sleep visited her eyes. 

When Honor, her principal maid, entered the 
room in the morning, Zoe was about to tell her 
what she had seen— or thought she had seen on 
the previous evening ; but suddenly feeling ashamed 
of herself, she held her peace. The topic how- 
ever was brought about m another way : for as the 
maid was combing out the long light beautiful hair 
of her mistress, she said, “Does your ladyship 
know that this old mansion has a very strange 
repute ?” 

“ Indeed ?” said Zoe : and it was almost with a 
start that she had heard her abigail’s question. 

“ Yes, my lady,” continued Honor ; “ and I and 
Eachel ” — thus alluding to Zoe’s other female ser- 
vant — “ have been kept awake nearly the whole 
night, thinking of what we heard for the first time 
before we went to bed.” 

“ Many very old buildings,” said Zoe, “ have 
strange silly legends connected with them ; and it 
is very foolish of you maids to terrify yourselves in 
this manner.” 

“ I am not frightened now, my lady, that it is 
broad daylight,” answered the maid; “but at 
night-time, when all is dark and silent, or else 
when only the moon is shining, it is a very different 
thing. It was the gardener who was telling ua 

last evening he speaks a little English, for he 

was with an English family for two years at Lyons 
some while ago >” 

“And what did this narrator of marvels tell 
you ?” inquired Lady Oobavian Meredith, kindly 
endeavouring by an assumed gaiety of manner to 
dispel whatsoever remnant of superstitious fear 
might be lingering in the mind of her maid. 

“ I will tell your ladyship,” responded Honor. 
“ It was never before last evening that he touched 
upon the subject ; because I think he dares not m 
old dame Marguerite’s presence, but she had gone 
to bed early through indisposition, and so the gar- 
dener got talkative ” 

“ And what was it that he said ?” again inquired 
Zoe, affecting a tone of indifference, though she in 
reality experienced a degree of interest in tbe ex- 
pected narrative, for which she felt almost ashamed 
of herself. 

“ It seems, my lady,” resumed the maid, “ that 
when the first lie volution broke out, the noble 
family to which the Chateau belonged, fled to 
England ; and for a few years the building re- 
mained shut up. At length the Chateau and 
estate were given by the Eepublican Grovernment 
to a gentleman named Lenoir, and who had ren- 
dered some signal services by placing in the hands 
of the authorities certain correspondence that fell 
in his way, and which proved the existence of a 
great royalist conspiracy. M. Lenoir was quite 
young— nob above throe or four and twenty: he 
was a staunch Eepublican, and, as I have said, ho 
>va3 rewarded for his services by having thii 
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Chateau and the domain then belonging to it, con- 
ceded to him. He came to take possession, accom* 
panied by an uncle with whom he had always 
lived— for he had been left an orphan at an early 
age. The uncle, your ladyship understands, was 
therefore young M. Lenoir^s heir in case of his 
dying childless. About a year passed ; and one 
day the inmates of the Chateau were thrown into 
a state of alarm by the report that the young 
gentleman had been found dead in his bed. This 
was found to be only too true ; he lay stretched 
upon the couch with his clothes on j and it was first 
supposed that he had died m a fit. But for some 
reason or another which the gardener does not re- 
collect, suspicion of foul play attached itself to the 
uncle. The corpse of the deceased Lenoir was 
opened ; and it was ascertained that he had been 
poisoned. The uncle was arrested— tried— and 
condemned. Before his execution he confessed 
the crime ; and explained that he had mixed the 
poison in a night-draught which his nephew was 
in the habit of taking for a feverish thirst which 
oppressed him. Brom that period no tenant ever 
j could be found for the Chateau until about five 
f years ago, when M, Volney took it. And now, 
my lady, for the point of the story. It is said 
that the spirit of young Lenoir has been seen in 
different parts of the building; and that sometimes 
an unearthly sound, like a continuous wailing 
moan, has been heaid. At first there was an old 
couple left lu charge of the Chateau : but they 
soon resigned their post — for they were nearly 
frightened to death. Others succeeded them: 
they saw the same spectacle, and heard the same 
noise. They therefore left also, until at last no 
one could be induced to take charge of the pre- 
mises. Ah ! I forgot to say that it is chiefly m 
this very passage young Lenoir has been seen : for 
it was in a room a little farther on, just beyond 
Mademoiselle Volney’s, that be was poisoned by 
hiB uncle 

Zoe made no comment : she was certainly so 
far struck by the tale that she wished either she 
had not heard it, or else that she had not seen, or 
iancied she had seen that which alarmed her on 
the previous evening. 

“ The gardener says, my lady, that all who ever 
saw the spirit, agree in the description of it. The 
young gentleman appears as he was when in life — 
tall and slender — perfectly upright — dressed as he 
was when discovered on the bed, with all his 
clothes on, but without boots or slippers ; and his 
countenance is ghastly pale. He does not seem to 
walk exactly— hut to glide slowly along with noise- 
less feet. Or else he has been seen just about to 
enter the room wheie he met his death; and then 
he tuiQs that ghastly pale countenance of his 
slosvly round upon whomsoever is passing along 
the passage at the time.” 

“ I hope that neither you nor Eachel,” said Zoe, 
will give way to these childish superstitions — 
but even as she thus spoke, she shuddered involun- i 
tarily : for there was something in the present 
legend which corresponded singularly if not fear- 
fully enough with the circumstance of the noise- 
lessly gliding form which sh,e had seen, or fancied 
that she had seen, on the preceding evening. 

"When at the breakfast* table. Lady Octavian 
Meredith exerted herself to assume as much 
gaiety as possibly, and to appear easy in her mind : 


for she would not willingly have laid herself open 
to be questioned on a point where her answer 
would have to be connected with a superstitious 
terror. M. Volney hurried over his breakfast as 
usual — and then issued forth to take one of his 
long, mournful, solitary walks,— leaving the two 
ladies together. It was a beautiful day ; and they 
presently strolled forth : but Zoe’s health was too 
delicate to suffer her to ramble far; and when they 
reached the outskirb of a grove, they sate down ta 
rest upon a verdant bank. Despite all ber efforts 
to the contrary, Zoe could not help being at inter- 
vals pre-occupied and abstracted • Clarine perceived 
it ; and mistaking the cause, endeavoured to speak 
soothingly in the sense which she fancied to regard 
her friend’s mournful pensiveness. 

“Your thoughts constantly travel back to your 
native land, my dear Zoe,” said Clarme; “and 
metbinks that you repent the sacrifice you are 
making. But do not give way to melancholy 
meditations : fortify yourself with all that courage 
which has hitherto so well sustained you ; and if 
friendship has any soothing power, you know, 
dearest Zoe, that you possess mine.” 

“ I know It, Clarine,” answered Lady Octavian. 
“And now I feel inclined to unbosom myself moie 
completely than I have ever yet done towards you. 
Listen— and I will give you my narrative in a con- 
tinuous and connected form : for hitherto you 
have only heard it partially and piecemeal.” 

“ Do not speak of it,” said Clarine, “ if it will 
distress you,” 

“ On the contrary,” replied Lady Octavian, 
“ methinks it will have a soothing effect. You are 
already aware, Clarine,” she continued, “that when 
I accompanied Lord Octavian to the altar, I deeply, 

deeply loved him 1 deeply love him still ’ I 

have told you how I received into the house a 
young, amiable, and beautiful creatuie, named 
Christina Ashton. I believed at that time that I 
possessed my husband’s love as sincerely and as 
firmly as he possessed mine. Not for a single 
instant did I imagine it possible that he could look 
with love upon another ; and I am hound to de- 
claie my conviction that the soul of Christina 
IS as pure and virtuous as her person is beautiful. 
I supposed that my husband entertained a gene- 
rous friendship towards a young lady who had ex- 
perienced adversity ; and the little attentions he 
paid her, were mistaken by me for the evidences 
of that kind and disinterested feeling. I was one 
day destined to be most rudely awakened from 

this dream into which I had lulled myself yes, 

cruelly indeed was I startled into a conviction of 
the truth ! Lord Octavian was driving Christina 
and myself in an open chaise, when the horses ran 
away— and rhe vehicle was upset. I was not 
stunned— I was not even stupefied . I was merely 
bruised and hurt to some trifling extent bub from 
Octavian’s lips rang forth the most passionate ex- 
clamations of alarm and despair nob m respect 

to myself, hut on behalf of Christina 1 I was 
smitten with a fearful consternation : all the 
sources of life appeared to be suddenly paralyzed 
and frozen in me and yet my mmd instan- 
taneously recovered a horrible degree of clearness. 
Quick as lightning did the resolve take possession 
of me that I would not betray my knowledge of 
those words which had rung from Octavian’s hps: 
for I felt that if i did the happiness of all thieu 
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would be irremediably ruined. I therefore feigned 
unconsciousness; and the terrible energy which 
inspired my soul, enabled me to play my part 
without exciting a suspicion in the breast of either 
Octavian or Christina. And then I received the ; 
most unmistakeable evidences of Christina’s affee- 1 
tionate and devoted friendship, as well as of the | 
deep compassionating regard which my husband 
entertained for me. A dangerous illness followed • 
for many days I was insensible : there was indeed 
no dissimulation there ! And all that while Chris- 
tina attended upon me as if she were my sister : 
she would not quit my chamber; and from the 
physician’s lips did I subsequently receive the as- 
surance that to the amiable and devoted Christina 
I owed my life. So soon as I approached conva- 
lescence, Christina intimated her intention to 
leave me. Pull well did I comprehend the gene- 
rous and noble -hearted girl’s motive in adopting 
this course. I saw that her heart had not re- 
mained insensible to the personal appearance, the 
elegant manners, and captivating address of my 
husband OcUvian— bur that her own innate sense 
of propriety, as well as her friendship for me, had 
thus determined her in quitting a home which 
under other circumstances would have been such a 
happy one'” 

Here Zoe paused for a few moments, and ejBfec- 
tually struggled to keep back the tears which had 
jGlovved up almost to the brims of her eyes from the 
very fountains of her heait. She then continued 
in the following manner — 

“ Some weeks passed after Christina left me ; 
and I began to think that we ought not to remain 
altogether asunder • for I loved her as a sister — 
and I knew that she loved me with an equal depth 
of affection. Besides, she bad saved my life, and 
I was incapable of ingratitude. I was also anxious 
to prevent her from suspecting that I had com- 
prehended the motives which had induced her to 
leave me : for I had struggled hard at the time to 
veil what was passing in my own bosom. I re- 
solved to see her ,* and taking advantage of an 
opportunity when I fancied that Lord Octavian 
would be absent on a visit to his father, I wrote to 
Christina, requesting her to come to me. She did 
BO ; and I saw how deeply she was affected on per- 
ceiving that my health was far from being restored. 
Something occurred to take Octavian’s father sud- 
denly and unexpectedly out of town j he could not 
therefore pay the intended visit— and he returned 
home. He found Christina there. As plainly as 
you, Clarme, can read the print of a book, could I 
read all that passed in the minds of Octavian and 
Christina— and now especially painful the ordeal 
was fou that amiable and excellent girl. Heaven 
knows, too, it was painful enough for me"!— and 
often and often have I since wondered how I had 
the presence of mind sufficient to go through it, 
and how I could maintain the fortitude of a calm 
composure. I saw that Christina would give 
worlds fop an excuse to depart— but that she dared 
not devise such a pretext for fear lest it should 
excite a suspicion in my own mind. On the other 
hand, with an equal yearning, did I long to afford 
her that pretext : but on my own side I dared not, 
for fear lest both herself and Octavian should per- 
ceive that I had fathomed the secret of their souls. 
At length the moment came for Christina to take 
her departure ; and I did not ask her to return, 1 


Ho— I was deeply, deeply annoyed with myself for 
having invited her thither on that occasion, — an 
occasion so replete with painful sensations for us 
aU!” 

Zoe again paused— but only for a few moments ; 
and then she resumed her affecting narrative m the 
ensuing terms:— 

Several weeks again passed away, during which 
I had to sustain an incessant conflict with my own 
feelings. I could not help studying every look, 
word, and action on Octavian’s part, in order to 
judge of the depth of his passion for Christina. I 
saw that he was most cruelly balanced between a 
sense of hxs duty towards myself and his love for 
Christina. I knew that he regarded me with a 
compassionate friendship, and that he strove hard 
to invoke the sentiment of gratitude to his aid : foi* 
it was through me that he had become enriched* 
At length I could endure that painful state of 
things no longer. Some women would have made 
it a subject of reproach to a husband that he dared 
to love another : but I was at least spared that 
justice and that folly; for my common sense told 
me that Octavian had no power over his volition, 
and that he could not control the susceptibilities 
of his heart. Other women would have abandoned 
themselves to a frantic outburst of grief, and 
would have implored their husbands to give them 
back the love to which they had a right. But 
again did my good sense intervene to save me from 
that folly ; for I knew — alas, too well!— that where 
true love never existed, it could not be conceded 
to even the most tearful and imploring entreaties* 
Some women, too, might have given way to up- 
braidings and reproaches: but I was incapible of 
such foul injustice. I knew it was not Occavian’a 
fault that he had learnt to love Ohiistma —as 
well might it have been made a repioach to me 
that I had loved Octavian I Ho— none of those 
resources would I bend to ! It was my con- 
tinuous study to avoid enhancing the painfulness 
of my husband’s feelings, or to suffer him to per- 
ceive that I fathomed and comprehended them all. 
But what was I to do ? To lead such an existence 
was impossible: it was killing myself by inches— 
it was suffering Octavian to perish also by slow 
suicidal degrees. We were converting our own 
hearts into instruments of self-destruction j our 
feelings were becoming a slow poison for each. 
And then too I was continuously haunted by the 
conviction that Octavian was straining every nerve 
to 'keep the veil drawn down darkly over his own 
thoughts, and to lull m© into the belief that he 
loved me. On the other hand I dared not reject 
his caresses, nor look cold upon his assiduities, for 
fear lest he should perceive that I knew how 
forced, how unnatural, and how strained they all 
were !” 

It was indeed,** said Clarine, in a soft sympa-^ 
thizing voice, a fearful existence to lead.” 

^'Xou cannot wondex' therefore, my dear friend,” 
resumed Zoe, “that I at length made up my mind 
to leave England. The state of my health did, 
alas! affoid too ready a pretext; and the phy- 
sicians agreed that my only chance of eventual re- 
covery was by removal to a southern clime. On 
the eve of my intended departure I sent for Chris- 
tina that I might bid her farewell. She came ; 
and unmistakeable were the proofs of friendship— 
nay, more, of sisterly love, which the amiable girl 
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gave roe. We were alone together in the drawing- 
room ; and on this occasion I apprehended not the 
speedy return of Lord Octavian. I had some little 
gift to present to Christina— a testimonial of my 
affectionate regaid, and leaving the room, I 
ascended to my own chamber to procure it. On 
returning I heard voices m the drawing-room, 
they were those of my husband and Christina. I 
was riveted to the spot • I became a listener. It 
was a wild impassioned scene that was taking 
place. Octavian was half mad. He had seen that 
I had penetrated his secret — he comprehended 
the reasons which were uiging my departure from 
England : he spoke vehemently and frantically of 
my self-martyrdom. On the other hand the con- 
duct of Christina was admirable, it was full of 
deepest pathos and true maiden dignity: there 
was in It a world of generous feeling on my ac- 
count, together with the unmistakeable assertion of 
her own vntuous principles and innate sense of 
rectitude. She rebuked Octavian when he dared 
speak of his love for her : she told him what his 
duty was towaids myself. She urged him to ac- 
company me to the Continent. But I will not 
dwell upon the scene ; I cannot — my heart melts 
within me at the hare recollection. When I knew 
that it was drawing to a close, I sped up to my 
own chamber; and heaven alone can tell what 
preternatural fortitude was conceded to me to en- 
able me to assume an air of calm composure— or 
at least of tranquil resignation — when Christina 
glided into my presence. Methinks that the 
amiable girl herself fancied I must have ovei heard 
what had just passed— or at least that I did indeed 
suspect the love which Octavian bore for her 
Her deprecating looks seemed to ask my pardon 
that she should be, although so innocent, the cause 
of my unhappiness. But no word escaped the lips 
of either of us to give unmistakeable expression to 
w hat we knew, or thought, or felt, or apprehended. 
Our farewells were exchanged amidst tears and 
lamentations at being thus severed ; and Christina 
disappeared ±rom my presence. Then I came 
abroad.” 

Here Zoe suddenly ceased ; and Clarine, taking 
her band, pressed it affectionately. She perceived l 
two tears tracing their pearly path down Zoe’s I 
cheeks : the kind-hearted French lady gazed with ! 
tenderesfc sympathy upon her English fiiend, and j 
the latter, suddenly wiping away those tears, ! 
started up, saying, “ Come, Ciarme— let us return 
to the Chateau.” 

They walked on in silence for some minutes, — 
both engaged in their reflections : for Clarine her- 
self was now deeply pre-occupied. At length 
awakening from her own reverie, she said, “.You 
have told me your sad tale, dear Zoe, more com- 
pletely than you had previously revealed it ; but 
still you have not extended your confidence far 
enough to make me aware how you expect all this 
to end. Your health is improving— the colour is re- 
turning to your cheeks— you may have yet perhaps 
a long life before you— and you cannot remain for 
ever afar from your native land, separated from 
your parent, and dwelling in the seclusion of this 
old Chateau.” 

“ Alas I my dear friend,” responded Zoe, with 
a look and tone most pathetically sweet and full ' 
ot an angelic resignation, “ this colour which you 1 
behold upon my cheeks, deceives you, but does not 


deceive myself. I feel within me the germs of 
dissolution— the seeds of decay. Consumption is 
busy at my vitals ; it has already planted its fatal 
sign upon my cheeks.” 

“Grood heavens, speak not thus I” exclaimed 
Clarine,- the tears gushing fiom her eyes. “ It is 
distressing to a degree to hear one so young and 
so beautiful as you thus talk as if death were 
already looking you in the face !” 

“ And yet it is so,” rejoined Zoe, with a soft, 
sweet smile. “ You perceive, Clarine, that I da 
not attempt to delude myself. When I was jour- 
neying to the south of France, I thought that 1 
should like to find some seclusion, where, with 
only one friend, I might pass the remainder of my 
days*— and I have found it. I cling not to life. 
Ho — the approach of death will be welcomed by 
me. In the grave my own sorrows will cease; 
and the tomb will engulph the only obstacle to the 
alliance of Octavian with the object of his love. 
Yes — death will be welcome I You may wonder 
how — conscious as I am that the elements of dis- 
solution are actively at work within me — I should 
seem desirous of prolonging my existence by seek- 
ing this genial clime of Southern France : you may 
marvel likewise why— anxious as I am to advance 
and meet death half way— I did^not rather settle 
myself in some congenial northern atmosphere. 
But that would be suicidal ; and it is a crime for 
mortals to do aught knowingly to abridge the life 
which God has given. I no more dare be guilty 
of such wickedness than I dare leap down a pre- 
cipice. If my head be giddy and I know that by 
walking on the edge of an abyss I should fall in, 
and in its profundities find that death which will 
be so welcome — it nevertheless is my duty to avoid 
the brim of the fatal gulf. How you comprehend, 
Ciarme, wherefore, though welcoming death, I 
may seem to cling to life— and wherefore, while 
knowing that the germs of disease are expanding 
fatally within me, I may appear to be seeking 
health in this salubrious Pyrenean region.” 

Zoe spoke with a most touching pathos, and yet 
without studying thus to invest her language with 
so deep an interest. Clarine listened with a heart 
full of emotions but she made no reply. What 
could she say ? All of a sudden Lady Octavian 
Meredith appeared to rally her spirits , and she 
said in even a cheerful tone, “ It is some time since 
we went into the village : let us go thither —it wdl 
be a change of scene— and besides, I have some 
few purchases to make.” 

To the village the ladies accordingly repaired : 
and on entering it, the first object that struck them 
was a new shop which had just been opened for 
the sale of musical instruments. It was really a 
very handsome establishment for a small village : 
but then, as we have already hinted, there were 
several good houses and genteel families m the 
neighbourhood. The shop furnished a fine display 
of pianos ; and one especially attracted the notice 
of Ciarme. A card, which labelled it, indicated 
its price; and likewise by a few descriptive words 
showed that it was a much finer instrument than 
the one which she possessed at the old Chateau. 

“If my father were rich,” said Clanne, “I 
should ask him to purchase this beautiful instru- 
ment for me : for it has really put me quite out o* 
conceit with my own piano.” 

It was merely in a careless conversational way 
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thafc Clarine thus spoke,— jusi; as young and inex- 
pei'ienced minds are wont to give expression to 
any passing whim or phantasy. Zoe afc once 
secretly resolved to purchase the piano for her 
friend, and to avail herself of the first opportunity 
to come alone to the village for this purpose. But 
as they turned away from the shop- window, they 
perceived M. Volney standing behind them. His 
countenance was coldly calm and melancholy as 
usual : he did not appear to have the intention of 
taking his daughter and Zoe by surprise ; nor did 
he seem to notice the sudden start which was 
given by both— especially by Clarine— as they thus 
found themselves face to face with him. 

“ If you wish for that piano, Clarine,” said M, 
Volney, in his wonted glacial monotony of tone, 
you shall have it.” 

Then, without another word, he entered the 
shop — looked at the card labelling the piano, to 
ascertain its price— and bade the tradesman send 
the instrument at his earliest leisure to the Cha- 
teau, where the amount should be promptly paid. 
The arrangement was concluded in half-a-dozen 
words; there was no haggling on M. Yolney’s 
part — he asked not the tradesman to abate a single 
franc of the price maiked upon the card ; and when 
the matter was settled, M. Volney lifted his hat to 
Zoe, and passed on his way. 


CHAPTEB 01. 

THE STUDY. 

CiiABiiTB was perfectly astonished afc her father’s 
liberality. The sum he had just agreed to pay on 
her behalf, was a large one; and, as we have seen, 
she ’had previously fancied it to be totally incom- 
patible with his means. She could not rightly 
comprehend whether he were stretching a point in 
a pecuniary sense for the purpose of affording her 
pleasure— or whether he were in reality better off 
than she had hitherto supposed him. She expressed 
herself in this uncertain manner to Xady Octavian 
Meredith, as they slowly retraced their way from 
the village to the Chateau. 

Your father,” said Zoe, has just done you a 
great kindness in his own peculiar way. He used 
as few words as possible ; but I have no doubt that 
* in his heart he was rejoiced at being enabled to 
afford you pleasure.” 

“ My father is always kind to me,” answered 
Clarine, who sincerely believed what she was say- 
ing ; “ and I am convinced that he loves me dearly, 
I do not remember for years past that he has 
spoken a harsh word to me.” 

“ Has your mother long been dead ?” inquired 
Xady Octavian Meredith. 

“ Ever since I was a child,” responded Clar'ne ; 
“ and I have no recollection of her. I think that 
my father must have loved her very, very dearly; 
because he cannot bear to speak of her. I re- 
member that when I was a girl I used sometimes 
to ask him about my mother • but he invariably 
besought me not to mention her name. And then, 
too, I recollect he would turn aside abruptly, and 
would press his hand to his brow and seem deeply 
affected. Of late years I have never alluded to 
my departed mother : for I have been afraid of 


giving my father pam. You see that he is afflicted 
with some secret care — I do not think it is through 
the loss of property, as some persons have sup* 
posed 

“Your father, then, has been richer than he 
now IS ?” said Xady Octavian inquiringly. 

“We used to live at a beautiful country-seat in 
the neighbourhood of Eontamebleau,” answered 
Clarine, “ It was not large, nor was the annexed 
estate spacious: but the house was commodious, 
and very handsomely furnished in a somewhat 
antique style. We had eight or nine servants— 
for my father kept his carnage then: but still we 
saw very little company — my father never was fond 
of mingling with society— at least nob within my 
recollection. He was always accustomed to be 
much alone, and to shut himself up for hours to- 
gether in ins own apartment. I remember too 
that ho always had the habit of taking his long 
solitary walks as he does now. These circum- 
stances make me think that it cannot be the loss 
of property which is preying upon his mind — be- 
cause he was the same at our beautiful abode near 
Fontainebleau as he has been ever smce we have 
dwelt in this Chateau.” 

“How was lb that M. Volney lost his pro- 
perty ?” asked Zoe. 

“ I am not even sure that he lost it at all,” 
replied Clarine; “I only surmise so. It was a 
little more than five years ago that he one day 
told me we were going to remove to some other 
place; and on the very same day a post-chaise bore 
us off from that beautiful country-seat. Of all the 
servants old Marguerite alone accompanied us.” 

“And was the house shut up?” asked Xady 
Octavian. 

“I do not know,” responded Clarine. “We 
left it just as it was, with all the other servants in 
it : but whether my father, previous to our de- 
parture, made any arrangement in respect to the 
house and the domestics, I am unable to say. He 
has never spoken on the subject; and old Mar- 
guerite is really ignorant upon the point— or else 
she has always pretended to be. She nursed me 
in my infancy ; and to a certain extent supplied 
the place of the mother whom I lost. This is why 
I love and revere her ; and this is also the reason 
why, when my father is not present, she allows 
herself to address me in terms of endearing fami- 
liarity.” 

“And from that beautiful country-seat you 
came direct to this Chateau ?” said Lady Octavian 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes : but I am convinced that when we left 
that country-seat my father had no fixed idea where 
he was about to settle his future abode. It was 
nob his intention to remain in the village— nor 
near it. According to the few words he let fall 
upon the subject at the time, I have reason to 
believe that he thought of passing into Spain. It 
was only after an accidental visit to the Chateau 
during one of his rambles, that he suddenly took 
it into his head to settle himself there. You see, 
my dear Zoe, I have no reason for believing that 
my father lost any of his property beyond the 
simple fact of his abandonmg such a beautiful 
residence in order to shut himseif up in this old 
place.” 

“ Perhaps, after all,” suggested Xady Octavian, 
« M. Volney is as rich as ever he was ; but mas- 



mTXoli as seclusion suits tHo temper of Ins mind far 
better tban even the limited society which you 
appear to have had in the neighbourhood of Fon- 
tainebleau, he has chosen to bury himself in the 
Cheateau F” 

It may be so,’' answered Clarme : “ but my 
father never speaks to me of bis affairs— and I 
never ask him any questions. You see he never 
receives any visitors except the woithy old priest; 
and I believe that I should not have enjoyed the 
happiness of your society, my dear Zoe, unless it 
were that my father had one day bethought him- 
self I might possibly find my mode of existence 
monotonously dull.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” observed Zoe, rather in a musing 
manner than speaking expressly to be overheard 
by Clarine ; ^Yt does seem hard to debar you from 
all society !” •* 

“ Ob, I require none 1” exclaimed Clarine hastily, 
•—“none more than I now possess ! I can assure 
YO. 61'.— POtrETII SEKIJES 


you I do not’” she added with a degree of earnes&k 
ness which appeared unnecessary for the enforce- 
ment of the simple assurance which she thus 
gave. 

They now reached the Chateau ; and after a 
temporary separation to their respective chambers, 
in order to put off tbeir walking apparel, they met 
in the drawing-room. About an hour afterwards 
a cart drew up to the front of the Chateau, Clarme, 
running to the window, perceived that it con- 
tained the newly purchased piano. It was brought 
up into the drawing-room, — the tradesman himself 
having accompanied it in order to see that it was 
properly taken care of by his men, TThen he had 
superintended all that was necessary, he presented 
his bill according to the intimation given him by 
M. Volney. 

M. Volney was in his study ; and thither Clarine 
sped with the bill in her hand. She entered, 
j and presented it to her father. Ho took it— fiung 
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a single glance at the amount specified — and rising 
from bis seat, opened an iron safe. Taking tbence a 
large tin bos, be unlocked it ; and Clarine perceived 
that on© compartment was full of gold and another 
of bank-notes. M. Volneytook out a roll of those 
notes to select a coup% foi*' a thousand francs^or 
forty pounds) each ; and Clarme, who was wish- 
ing him with mingled curiosity and surprise, wa^ 
enabled to observe even at a glance and at the 
roughest calculation that the tin box contained an 
enormous sum of money. As M, Tolney looked 
up to give her the notes which he had selected, he 
perceived the wonder and surprise expressed in 
her features; and for a moment a cloud passed 
over his countenance. But the next instant it 
was gone ; and he said, m a voice of unusual kind- 
ness, and even with a faint smile upon his lips, 
“ You did not perhaps know that 1 possessed such 
ample resources. It may be that 3 have shown 

you too little C'mfidenco However,” ho added, 

suddenly checking hiaigelf, “ it is as well this 
opportunity should have occurred for me to say that 
all that I have is your’S : and if anything should 
suddenly happen to nie, you will know wdiere to 
find that wliicJi will maintain you in comfort— aye, 
in affluence for the whole of your life.” 

“ Gfood heavens, my dear father !” exclaimed 
Clanne, the tears gushing from her eyes ; “ do not 
speak on such suujoets*— it seems as if I were 
about to lose you 1” 

‘'liemember, Clerine,” answered M. Yolney, 
with an increasing mildness of tone, “ I am ad- 
vanced in years ; and according to the course of 
nat life— even setting apart those casualties from 
accident or Bicknoss to which we are all liable 

But do hot weep —do not weep! I thought 

I had just now clone something to afford you 
pleasure- Boor girl ! you have not known much 
of happiness lately— and I would not now throw 
a damp upon that satisfaclion winch I hoped to i 
afford you.” 

“ I am glad, dear iatbor,’* replied Clarine, 
smiling through her tears, and then (juickly brush- 
ing them away, “that you now give me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my gratitude for your goodness 
in respect to the piano.” 

Thus speaking, Clarme took her father’s hand 
and pressed it to her lips. He gazed upon her 
with a singularly melancholy expression for a few 
moments . then it seemed as if a sudden access of 
rage, fierce and hitter, swept over his countenance : 
but in a moment this in its turn vanished ; — and 
smoothing down the glossy hair of the amazed 
and half-affiighted Clarine, M. Yolney said in a 
tone full of emotion, “Poor girl, if I thought 
that I had the right ” 

But he suddenly stopped short, and as 
abruptly turned aivay — yet not so quickly as to 
prevent Clarme from catching the look of inex- 
pressible anguish which seized upon his features. 
The young lady could have shrieked out— there 
was something Bo fearful in that' look: but she 
subdued her emotion sufficiently to avoid giving 
such vent to it. She longed to approach her sire 
' — to aak him what he meant, and what dire woe 
was afflicting him * but sbe dared not ! And now 
for the first time Clarme’s eyes wore open to the 
fact that she had been all along totally excluded 
from her father’s confidence in every matter in 
which a daughter might legitimately enjoy it. 


“ Clarme,” said M. .Yolney, again turning to- 
wards her, and speaking with his habitual cold 
kindness of tone, if the reader can understand the 
phrase, — “ forget what has just passed— forget the 
unfinished sentence which came from my lips. But 

you cannot understand it and you never, never 

shall * As for this dross,” he said, glancing w^ith 
glacial contempt towards the treasure in the large 
tin box, “ do not gossip about having seen it . w© 
live in a secluded place, and it were as well not to 
suffer whispers to get abroad that may tempt : 
desperate men to a lawless act. And now go, 

Clarino forget, I say, what has passed— and I 

be happy, my dear girl— be happy with j^our new | 
piano. Henceforth in other things, as in ibis i 
trilling one, will I study your happiness more than 
I have hitherto done.” 

M. Yolney pressed his lips for a moment to his 
daughter’s forehead — and then gently pushed her 
from the room. She sped to her own chamber, 
where she remaibed for a few minutes to tranquil- 
lize her thoughts and compose her feelings, beiore 
sbo returned to the drawing-room — for she did not 
wish to be questioned by Lady Octavian Meredith : 
her father hud enjoined her to forget what had 
just passed — and though it were impossible to do 
this, yet at least she resolved to consider it as 
sacred. She had suddenly discovered that so far 
from her* sire having lost his property, he was im- 
mensely rich ; and more than ever, therefore, did 
she marvel why he Should have left his own beau- 
tiful mansion and plOftSUfit little estate in the 
neighbourhood o! Poatffluehleau to bury himself in 
that gloomy old Chateau on the outskirt of the 
Pyrenees, Ofchet things likewise entered into the 
midst of Clariue’s thoughts: hut with these we 
have nothing to do— at least for the present, 

Having suffleiently composed her countenance, 
the youhg lady returned to the drawing-room, 

: where the piano-seller had just finished putting 
the instrument into proper tune. His account 
was paid, and he took his departure. Zoe and 
Clarine now took their turns to try the new pur- 
chase; ahd they were enraptured with it. It 
wa^ tfuly d splendid instrument; and they both 
brought out its fine tones with the grandest effect. 
They practised together for the greater portion of 
the rest of that day but amidst the joy which 
Clarine expermced in possessing the coveted piano, 
would come the recollection, saddening and sicken- 
ing, of that look ot indescribable anguish which 
had swept over her father’s features during her 
singular interview with him in the study. That 
interview had in a few moments giyen Clarino’s 
mind the experience of whole years: a veil seemed 
to have fallen from her eyes; and she was led to 
reflect upon things on which she had never re- 
flected before. She now saw that there was soma 
deep mystery connected with her parent, — a mys- 
tery for which not even the loss of a much-loved 
wife (as she supposed her mother to have been) 
could possibly account. Then, what was it ? Clanne 
was bewildered : there seemed no earthly clue to 
the solution of that mystery; — and moreover it 
appeared to be her father’s resolve that, whatever 
it were, the secret should die with him. 

The ladies separated a little after ten o’clock in 
the evening, and sought their respective chambers. 
Zoe was on tUfis occasion attended lu her room by 
Buchoi— for the maids took their turns to wait 
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upon tliGir mistress, and Honor liad tended her 
ladjship 111 the morning. A glance at HachoFs 
countenance showed Zoo that the girl was labour- 
ing under a sense o£ terror which she vainly 
endeavoured to conceal. At first Lady Oetavian 
thought of leaving the circumstance unnoticed, in 
order to avoid a discourse upon superstitious 
matters • but she perceived that Eachel was trem- 
bling to such a degree that she felt it would only 
be an act of kindness to encourage and re-assure 
her 

“ Eachel,” her ladyship accordingly said, “ that 
foolish gill Honor has been infecting you with 
her terrors. I sincerely hope you will not give 
v;ay to such childish delusions ” 

“Paidon me, my lady, if I seem frightened,” 
interrupted Eachel : “ but one cannot always con- 
trol one’s thoughts. I was sitting here all alone, 
waiting for your ladyship; and all kinds of dis- 
agreeable sensations began to creep over me. I 
looked towards the window, and thought I saw a 
ghastly pale face gazing in at me : so I went and 
closed the draperies. Then, as I looked towards 
the bod, I fancied that I saw that same face look- 
ing out from behind the curtains ; and it wao ever 
BO long before I could muster up the courage to go 
and peep behind them and satisfy my mind there 
was no one there. Scarcely had I recovered from 
this alarm, when the door opened ; and such a cold 
chill swept through me ! for I thought I saw some 
one looking in at me ! But again I mustered up 
my courage I peeped out into the passage— and 
there was no one. That nasty door has got such a 
wretched lock, it opens of its own accord 

“ You have been giving way, my poor girl,” said 
ZoOf “to the hallucinations of your frightened 
fancyl You must bo more courageous. I can 
dispense with your services this evening : I intend 
to read a little before retiring to rest , and as you 
are nervous and uneasy, I will accompany you as 
far as the door of your own chamber. But you 
must not tell Honor that I did this— as it is for 
the first and last time, and henceforth I shall 
expect both of you to exhibit more courage.” 

JZoo did not really intend to sit up reading be- 
fore she sought her couch • but with the kindest 
consideration she made this a pretext for seeing 
the teriified Eachel as far as her own chamber. 
The girl was exceedingly grateful to her mistress , 
for she was indeed labouring under a nervous tre- 
pidation and a sense of superstitious terror which 
she could not possibly shake off. 

“We must tread lightly,” said Zoe: “for I 
would not have it supposed by the other inmates 
of the Chateau that I possess maids so foolish as 
to be afraid to go to their own rooms by them- 
selves.” 

It was with a tone and look of benignant 
remonstrance that Lady Oetavian thus spoke. 
Taking a taper in her hand, she accompanied 
Eachel to the storey above, where the young 
woman and Honor jointly occupied the same 
chamber. Zoe then retraced her way down the 
staircase towards her own apartment, — on enter- 
ing which she recollected that she had left her i 
watch in the drawing-room, on account of having 
accidentally broken the particular chain she had 
worn that day. It was not altogether without a i 
certain feeling of apprehension that Lady Oetavian I 
crossed the passage and re-entered the drawing - 1 


room. The circumstance of the preceding night, 
and the legend she had heard in the morning, had 
been vividly lecalled to her memory by the 
spectacle of EacheFs fears. Bub Zoe did her best ' 
to throw off the feelmg.that was upon her — which 
wa*^ indeed repugnant to her own good sense— 
and of winch she was all the more ashamed after 
the sort of remonstrating lesson she had a few 
minutes back been reading to Eachel. 

Entering^ the drawing-room, Lady Oetavian 
Meredith took the watch from the table where 
she had left it ; and she then issued forth again. 
But scarcely had she crossed the threshold— 
scarcely had her foot touched the floor of the pas- 
sage — when she nearly dropped the taper from her 
hand, and she could with difiiculty express an 
ejaculation of terror on beholding a dimly defined 
shape gliding onward in the distance. She was 
suddenly transfixed to the spot with a cold terror . 
if she could have seen her countenance in the 
mirror at that instant, she would have been hor- 
rified at it, foi* lb was pale as death. Her eyes 
followed the form with the natui’al keenness of her 
vision sharpened to the mtensest degree. Whether 
it were fancy, or whether it were reality, she 
could not subsequently determine m her own 
mind- but it certainly seemed to her that the 
shape was that of a tall slender young man, 
dressed m dark garments, and that he was gliding 
onward with footsteps completely noiseless, raisiug 
not the faintest echo m that long passage where 
even the slightest sound was wont to rever- 
berate f 

The apparition— or whatever it were — was lost 
in the obscurity pi evading at the end of the pas- 
sage. Zoe staggered across to her own chamber ; 
and sinking into a large easy chair, felt as if con- 
sciousness were about to abandon her. Bub by 
one of those sudden and almost preternatural 
efforts which the human mind sometimes makes, 
she summoned up all her courage to her aid— and 
said to herself, “How foolish — how childish of 
me ! It could have been nothing but fancy !” 

And yet she could not persuade herself that it 
was BO the conviction was strong in her mind 
that she had seen so Metlanf/— hut whethei a spirit 
from the dead, or a living intruder, she could not 
tell. The superstitious fear which was still upon 
her, prevented her from altogether repudi- 
ating the former belief, on account of tho ghdmg 
noiselessness with which the form had hurried 
onward. For an instant she was half inclined to 
seek Clarlne’s chamber and acquaint her with what 
had happened • but the next moment she feit 
ashamed of even allowing such an idea to enter 
her head. She retired to rest, but it was long 
before sleep visited her eyes and when slumber 
at length stole upon her, the whole dismal tragedy 
associated with the Chateau was re-enacted before 
her mental vision. 

When Lady Oetavian Meredith awoke in the 
morning she hastened to draw aside the indow* 
draperies ; and the bright September sun poured 
in so golden a flood of lustre that all her super 
stitious -apprehensions were instantaneously dis 
polled — and she smiled at what she considered tc 
have been her folly of the preceding evening. Hov 
glad she was now that she had not sought Made- 
moiselle Volney’s chamber with the history uf hei 
idle fears ! 
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“ Yes/' said Zoe to lierself, ^'^it was naught but 
the imagination f The discourse I held with Eachel 
- — the circumstance of conducting the girl to her 
own chamber — and the vivid conjuring up of the 
legend I had heard in the inorningj—these were 
the causes which operated upon my mind, enfe^Ied 
perhaps somewhat hy care and indisposirion. ife— 
truly it was naught but fancy on my part 

It was Bachel’s turn to take the morning duty 
at the toilet of her mistress ; and when the ahigail 
entered the chamber, she found Zoe more cheerful 
than she had been for some time past : for such 
was the natural effect of a relief from superstitious 
terrors. IsTot another syllable was exchanged upon 
the subject ; and Lady Octavian proceeded to the j 
breakfast-parlour, — where she found Clarine, and i 
where H. Tolney speedily made his appear- j 
ance. Zoe could not help thinking that there was I 
a certain dejection in Clarine’s looks—a certain 
despondency which she was endeavouring either to 
throw off or to conceal. Lady Octavian studied 
well the countenance and manner of her Trench 
friend — hut without appearing to do so. She felt 
persuaded in her own mind that there was really 
something which hung like a weight upon Made- 
moiselle Volney’s spirits ; and now she asked her- 
self whether Clanne could have also seen some- 
thiDg to excite her superstitious terrors ? 


CHAPTEE CII. 

M* VOLKEY. 

The weather was beautiful j and soon after 
breakfast the two ladies walked forth together. 
Zoe now perceived that Clarine was more pensive 
than even while at the hreakfast-table— or at least 
that she struggled less arduously to veil it, — ^pro- 
bably because she had been most anxious to conceal 
her feelings, whatsoever they were, from her father’s 
observation. 

“My dear Clarine,” said Lady Octavian, at 
length, “ there is something preying upon your 
mind ?” 

Clarine gave the sudden start of one who 
i cherished a secret which had just been surprised — 

I or rather the existence of which had just been 
detected, though the secret itself remained still 
locked up in her own bosom. She glanced with 
an air of anxiety towards Zoe— then bent down 
her looks—and said nothing: but tears gushed 
from her eyes. 

“ My dear friend,” continued Lady Octavian in 
the kindest manner, “ you yesterday assured me 
that if for my own sorrows a friendship could 
afford a halm, I possessed your’s. It is now for 
me to reciprocate the assurance. See I here is the 
very hank on which we sat down yesterday when ' 
I gave you the complete narrative of my own 
causes of grief. Let it to-day become the scene 
of that confidence which you will repose in me ? 
I will not so far insult myself, nor insult your 
own good feeling, Clarine, hy saying more than 
simply to remark that it is from no motive of mere 
idle curiosity I speak.” 

“ I know it, my dear friend — I know it !” mur- 
mured Clarine : and then from her lips escaped a 
gush of mental anguish which she could not pos- 
sibly keep back. 


Lady Octavian Meredith said whatsoever she 
could think of to console her friend • but ignorant 
as she was of the sources of Clanne’s woe, it was 
difficult to shape her words in a form calculated to 
convey the solace she would fain impart. 

« Yes — I will tell you what it is that thus 
afflicts me,” at length said Clarine. “ It was a 
tale I heard yesterday— last evening ” 

“ After we separated for the night ?” inquired 
Zoe iu surprise . “ for until that hour, my dear 
Clarine, methought that you were in good spirits 
— and all the more so on account of your father’s 
kindness in respect to the piano ?” 

“ Ah * my poor father I” murmured Clarine, in 
a voice of the profoundest melancholy. 

“ Good heavens, what is it that you can have 
learnt ?” exclaimed Zoe. “ Was it some revela- 
tion which old Marguerite may have taken it into 
her head to make F” — for her ladyship could con- 
ceive no other source whence Clarine might have 
received any such revelation after the hour for re- 
tiring to rest. 

“ Yes — Marguerite— it was Marguerite 1’^ said 
Clanne, hastily. “ But I will tell you, my dear 
Zoe, what I have learnt I A veil has fallen from 
my eyes — and I have obtained an insight into the 
past which has most cruelly affl.icted me 

The young lady paused for a few moments : she 
was evidently struggling to compose her feelings 
as much as possible ; and at length she addressed 
Zoe in the following manner 

“ My father in his former years was of a very 
different disposition from what he now appears to 
be. He was gay and sprightly— he loved society 
—though he never was dissipated nor irregular in 
his conduct. On the contrary, he ever bore the 
highest reputation for moral worth, honourable 
behaviour, and lofty feelings. He possessed a 
very dear friend of about his own age, and of a 
somewhat higher standing in society. This was 
the Viscount Delorme, — the bearer of an ancient 
title as well as the possessor of great wealth. 
They had been fellow-students together at college 
—they made the Continental tour together— and 
though no bonds of kinship united them, yet was 
it a more than friendship which held them to- 
gether — it was a true fraternal love. The Vis- 
i count Delorme has been described to me as one of 
the handsomest as well as the most elegant and 
fascinating of men. He married a young and 
beautiful lady, who died in giving birth to a son. 
The Viscount was inconsolable for her loss : ha 
shut himself up in his own chamber — my father 
was the only person whom he would see, His 
health suffered; and his physicians earnestly re- 
commended that he should travel, in order that 
change of scene might have a salutary effect upon 
his spirits. My father offered to accompany him 
— and for this purpose to postpone the alliance 
which he was about to contract with the object of 
his own love. Such a circumstance may afford you, 
my dear Zoe, an idea of the strength of that 
friendship which my father experienced towards 
the Viscount— a friendship which would even have 
led him to sacrifice, for the time being, the con- 
summation of his own fondest hopes. But the 
Viscount would not hear of it ; and in order to 
escape from my father’s well-meant importunities 
that he should accompany him, Delorme took his 
departure suddenly and stealthily, without leaving 
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a clue to the direction in which his contemplated 
journey lay. He however left behind him a letter 
for my father, promising that he would write so 
soon as his mind should have somewhat recovered 
from the effects of the terrible bereavement he had 
sustained. His infant son the Viscount had been 
consigned to the care of a distant female relative 
—a Marchioness of considerable wealth, and who 
resided in the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau,— 
where, I should observe, the Viscount Delorme’s 
country mansion was situated— as you already 
know that my father’s likewise was. Shortly after 
the Viscount’s departure my father espoused the 
object of his love — my mother.” 

Here Clarine became deeply affected, as if that 
allusion to her long departed mother had re-opened 
the fountains of her grief. Bub at length con- 
quering her emotions, she continued her narra- 
tive in the ensuing manner 

“ The marriage of my father and mother took 
place about six-and-twenty years ago. At the 
expiration of a year a daughter was born, — who, 
if she had lived, would have been my elder sister : 
but she died a few months after her birth from one 
of those maladies which are peculiar to infancy. 
Eighteen months had elapsed without the slightest 
intelligence being received from the Viscount 
Delorme, either by my father, or the Marchioness 
who had the care of his child; and it was feared 
that he had died in some foreign land. But at 
length letters arrived to announce that he was still a 
denizen of this world — that he had travelled through 
many climes— and that he had resolved not to 
sadden the minds of his friends with the spectacle 
of his own deep sorrows until •they were mellowed 
down to the healthier tone of resignation. Such 
was the mood, according to the letters, to which 
the* Viscount had at length brought himself; and 
he concluded by announcing his speedy return to 
his domain near Fontainebleau. These letters were 
W'ritten from Italy : and about three months after 
their aiiival in France, the Viscount himself re- 
appeared at Fontainebleau. I need hardly say 
that he was cordially welcomed by my father, as 
well as by the Marchioness— or that he was de- 
lighted to observe how his beloved hoy had thriven. 
He settled down once more at his own palatial 
mansion; and the Marchioness surrendered up the 
little Alfred to the parental protection. Time passed 
on • the mind of the Viscount appeared to have 
completely recovered from its shock ; and even the 
mournfulness which had succeeded upon the phase 
of bitter affliction was yielding in its turn to hap- 
pier influences. The friendship between my father 
and himself continued as warm as ever ; and as you 
may easily suppose, the Viscount was a constant 
guest at the Volney mansion. After an interval of 
between three and four years since the birth of the 
first child, my elder sister— an interval which made 
my father apprehend that he was now destined to 
continue childless — I was horn. G-reat was the 
joy of my parents as I have been informed ; and 
though perhaps my father could have wished for 
an heir to his name, he was nevertheless filled with 
enthusiastic happiness when contemplating his in- 
fant daughter. And now, my dear Zoe, I am 
about to touch upon the saddest portion of 
my tale — that episode in last night’s senes of 
revelations which has filled me with so much 
grief i” 


Clanne again paused for a few instants: the 
tears trickled from her eyes ; and Lady Ootavian 
spoke in the most soothing terms which her imagi- 
nation could suggest. Mademoiselle Volney 
pressed her friend’s hand affectionately — wiped 
away her tears— and pursued her narrative in the 
follow&g terms — 

"I was scarcely a year old when a frightful 
suspicion suddenly seized upon my father. Oh, 
dearest Zoe! how can I continue? — ^how can I 
pursue a theme which sheds dishonour upon my 
mother’s name— that mother whom I have ever 
thought of with love and reverence, although she 
perished ere her image could be imprinted upon 
my mind! It is a painful task which I have 
undertaken— and yet my soul yearns to make 
you the confidant of its sorrows ! I will compose 
myself sufficiently to enable me to proceed. Yes 
—a frightful suspicion struck athwart my father’s 

brain and it was speedily confirmed! My 

mother had learnt to love the Viscount Delorme 
better than her own lawful husband. You under- 
stand me, Zoe ?” 

‘‘Alas too well, dearest Clarine !” responded 
Lady Ootavian, deeply affected. “ But was there 
no possibility of error ? — might not your father 
have mistaken some transient levity for an evi** 
dence of guilt ?” 

“ Alas, no !’* replied Clarine, in a voice full 
of the most melancholy pathos : “ the evidence was 
irresistible— my father was dishonoured in his wife 
—and oh, that wife was my mother ! Can you 
conceive any treachery so dark— any perfidy so 
black, as that of which the Viscount Delorme was 
guilty ? The explosion was terrific— and the Vis- 
count fled to avoid the vengeance which my half- 
frenzied sire vowed to wreak upon him. As for 
my mother ” 

“ What became of her ?” inquired Zoe in a 
half-hushed voice, as if fearing to put the ques- 
tion : for Clarine had suddenly stopped short — the 
tears were again trickling down her cheeks— and 
her bosom was heaving with the sobs that in- 
wardly convulsed it. 

“My mother,” she said, in a tone that was 
scarcely audible — “ my mother— alas ! sbe re- 
ceived a shock from which she never recovered! 
Overwhelmed with the sense of her own degrada- 
tion, and of the wreck which she had wrought 
with regard to a fond devoted husband’s happiness 
— she died of a broken heart I” 

There was another long pause ; and then 
Clarine, after another outburst of grief, continued 
as follows 

“The Viscount Delorme had not only proved 
himself a black traitor to the sacred ties of friend- 
ship, but. also a coward. He had fled to avoid the 
duel to which my incensed father purposed to pro- 
voke him. Yes — he fled, leaving his child behind 
him ; and thus the little Alfred became once more 
indebted to the kind care of the Marchioness. My 
father could not endure to remain at his own 
mansion — the scene where so much happiness had 
been so cruelly blighted ! He set out for some 
other clime, taking me with him. Marguerite was 
my nurse. It was my father’s intention to pro- 
ceed to Italy— I know not whether with any set- 
tled purpose— or whether he fixed at random upon 
that transalpine country, all places in the world 
being equally the same to him in the desolated 
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easy stages , for at every halting-place it appears 
that mv poor father wont wandeimg out amidst 
those dangeious glacier-regions, and that some- 
times his rambles were so protracted it was 
feared that he was lost. Marguerite well remem- 
beis that Journey : she spoke of it last evening in 
vivid language. She recollects how we were nearly 
lost on the heights of Mount St. Bernard— -and how 
the dogs of the Hospice were the instruments of 
our salvation. She likewise hears in mind how we 
tanned several days at that Hospice, and in what : 
constant terror she was sustained by the protracted 
absences of my father amidst those glacier regions 
so sublime, so tenible ! We passed on into Italy: 
but instead of tarrying there, as it first of all ap- 
pealed to be my father’s intention, he huiiied on 
the journey to Leghorn : there we took ship for 
Marseilles ; and from Marseilles we travelled 
straight back to the mansion near Pontainebleau. 
There my father settled doxyn again, after an ab- 
eeiice oi about four months ; and I was too young 
at the time to receive any lasting impressions of 
the Journey. Hever, my dear iZoe, until last night 
was I aware that these eyes of mine had gazed 
upon tiiG Alps, or that I had ever passed beyond 
the frontier of Trance. I must observe that in 
consequence of the scandal excited by the Vis- 
count Delorme’s infamy in the neigbourhood of 
Toniainebleau, his respectable relative the Mar- 
chioness quitted her mansion, taking the boy 
Alfred with her ; and she proceeded to another 
estate which she had in the western part of Trance. 
Years then passed away.’' 

“ Years passed away,” said Zoe, mournfully and 
mechanically repeating Clanne’s words, “and you, 
my sweet friend, w’ere brought up in ignorance of 
all that had taken place 

“Yes,” 'responded the young lady,— -“in total 
ignorance 1 Hever was the veil lifted from my 
eyes until last night. Oh 1 I am no longer at a 
loss to comprehend wherefore my father was so ; 
impatient, or else so afflicted, whenever in the j 
innccence of girlhood I spoke of my mother. ' 
Alas ! what pangs must I have excited in his breast ! 
—and heaven knows how unconsciously on my 
part 1 My heart weeps bitter tears as I think of 
It— and likewise because, my dear Zoe, it is shoek- 

ii 3 g Oh ! it IS shocking to be unable to look 

back with respect and with veneration towards the 
memory of a mother ' Yes— and I now compre- 
hend likewise,” continued Clarine, her voice sink- 
ing so low that it w’ould have been inaudible were 
it not for the naturally harmonious clearness of its 
tones, — “I comprehend likewise what dreadful 
thought must sometimes be uppermost — perhaps 
ever uppermost in the mind of my father ! Zoe, 
clearest Mend,” added the unhappy Clarine, vpith 
a strong convulsing shudder, and fixing haggard 
looks upon Lady Octavian’s countenance, “ I now 
comprehend - — my God I I comprehend that he 
doubts whether I am his own child !” 

With these words, Clarine threw herself upon 
Zoe’ 8 bosom and wept bitterly. Her own bosom 
was torn and rent with convulsing sobs : — for some 
minutes slio appeared as if totally unsusceptible of 
solace. Zoe lavished sisterly caresses upon her — 
but she spoke no word : language itself were a 
mockery if seized upon as a resource to convey 
consolation under such circumstances. But there 


expend itself : and thus was it at length with the 
grief of the unfortunate Olaiine. 

“Let me hasten, dear Zoe,” she said, “ to hung 
my unhappy narrative to a conclusion. But it is 
about to take a strange leap— and you will at first 
marvel how I am m a condition to toll you that 
which I am about to communicate. Nevertheless, 
it is the truth— it is no idle dream — no phantasy 
' of the fevered imagination ! I am about to speak 
of the Marchioness and of Delorme’s son Alfred. 
Years passed away after the terrific explosion near 
Fontainebleau , and Alfred Delorme grew up under 
the affectionate care of his excellent relaiive. 
Meanwhile no tidings bad been received fiom his 
father. The Marchioness had therefore long deemed 
the Viscount dead, but it was necessary that 
Alfred Delorme should reach his twenty-first year 
before legal proceedings could be taken to establish 
his claim to the title and estates of his father. It 
appears that at the very time he attained his ma- 
jority, some report of a marvellous and singu- 
lar nature relative to the late Viscount reached 
the ears of the Marchioness. It was a statement 
of such a kind that though it seemed scaicely cre- 
dible, she was resolved to sift it to the very bottom. 
Though stricken in years— indeed bordering upon 
sixty — she resolved for Alfred’s sake to take this 
step. I am now speaking of a date between six 
and seven years back. The Marchioness, in con- 
sequence of the inteihgonce to which I have just 
relerrecl, resolved to undertake a journey into 
Switzerland. Alfred Delorme went with her. In 
due time they reached the Hospice of Mount St. 
Bernard : for tins was their destination. There 
the Marchioness instituted the inquiries for which 
purpose she had dared a journey so perilous, and 
so trying for one of her years. The intelligence 
she had received in France was completely correct; 
the fate of the Viscount Delorme was cleared up — 
It ceased to be a mystery 

I “And that fate?” said Zoe, with a half-hushed 
voice of suspense ; for she experienced the liveliest 
interest in the narrative to which she was listen- 
ing. 

! “It appears,” continued Clarine, “that when 
the Viscount Delorme fled from Fontainebleau in 
order to avoid my father’s vengeance, ho was at- 
tended by only one domestic— a faithful valet who 
had been for some time in his service. Having 
before been in Italy, the Viscount determined to 
return to that country. On arriving at the vil- 
lage of Martigny in the valley which is overlooked 
by the towering heights of Mount St. Bernard, 
the valet was taken dangerously ill ; and whether 
it were through an ungrateful recklessness for the 
man’s fidelity— or whether it were for any other 
reason, I cannot tell you: but certain it is that 
the Viscount Delorme left him there amidst 
strangers, bidding him follow on to Naples if he 
should happen to recover. The valet did recover 
after a long and painful illness ; and he proceeded 
to Naples. But there he could hear no tidings of 
his master. He returned to France— repaired to 
Fontainebleau — thence to the estate to which the 
Marchioness had removed— but still without learn- 
ing aught of the Viscount Delorme. He therefore 
engaged himself m the service of another family ,• 
and many years then passed away. At length— 
about seven years ago— this valet was m the scr* 
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fice of a family wlao proposed to visit Switzerland, 
find thence pass into Italy. A part of their plan 
I was to cross Mount St. Bernard. They arrived 
in safety at the Hospice, where they were received 
with the welcome which the good monks of that 
Alpine asylum are accustomed to show to all tra- 
vellers. There is a museum of curiosities at the 
Hospice, most of them being the sad memorials of 
the perished ones whose corpses have been at dif- 
ferent times found amidst the snows of the moun- 
tains. These curiosities, memorials, and relics 
were displayed to the family with whom the valet 
was travelling ; and he himself likewise saw them. 
Amongst them he recognised a peculiar ring, 
which had belonged to the Viscount Delorme. He 
questioned the monks on the subject ; and it ap- 
pcarerl, on reference to the catalogue, that this 
ring, together with other valuables, were found 
upon the corpse of a gentleman several years back. 
The corpse, though completely preserved at the 
time, nevertheless afforded indications of having 
been for a consideiable period previous to its dis- 
covery — perhaps two or three years — embedded in 
the snow-drift whore it was eventually found. 
There were no papers about the person of the 
xinfortunate individual to show who he was : but 
he had several articles of jewellery and a consider- 
able sum of money in his possession. It being 
impossible to establish his identity, the property 
thus found upon him was rendeied available for 
the funds of the St. Boinard oscablishmont, accord- 
ing to the laws of the Canton. Bor a long time 
the coipse was left exposed m the dead-house, in 
the hope that some passing traveller might 
chance to recognise it .* for the dead are preserved 
for many years in a hfe-like state of freshness in 
that Alpine region. But at length the remains 
wore interred; and as for the jewels, all had been 
converted into money with the exception of that 
one ring, which was kept as a means of affording 
some clue for accident to cievelope towards the 
identification of the deceased. It v.as this report 
which the valet, on hisietuin to Franco, conveyed 
to the ears of the Maichioness ; and it was m con- 
sequence thereof that she at once undertook that 
long and peiilous journey, in company with Altrod 
Delorme, to ascertain for their own melancholy 
satisfaction the truth of the details which had 
thus reached them.” 

“How wildly singular is this talel” said Zoe 
“ it IS fall of the marvel of romance. Well has 
the poet said that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion i” 

“ Yes— wild, and strange, and yet how mournful 
in every one of its phases,” responded Clarine, 
i with a profound sigh. “ Y^ou may easily suppose, 
my dear Zue, that when I heard this nariative 
last night, J listened to it with an interest so ab- 
sorbing — with feelings so deeply moved yes, 

and with emotions so conflicting, that I cannot 
describe them and Clarme shuddered as she 
spoke. “Again I oay let me hasten and conclude 
this narrative of mine. The unfortunate Mar- 
chioness, on descending from Mount St Bernard, 
was seized with illness at Martigny — that very 
village where years beforehand the valet had been 
abandoned by his master. There the poor lady 
died. Alfred Delorme, who had long been unto 
her as a son, tended hei in her last illness— that 
illness which proved fatal; and he boie her re- 


mains to Fiance, where he interred them in the 
family vault. He then proceeded to Fontainebleau : 
— and for what purpose, think you It was to 
seek an interview with, my father, to communicate 
to him the fate of his sire— that fate which had 
just been cleared up ’ — and likewise to implore on 
behalf of his deceased parent the forgiveness of 
my outraged father. Alas! I have too much 
reason to believe that my father was implacable; 
and that he swore not merely a continued hatred 
for the memory of the deceased, but likewise a 
hatred for that deceased’s son. Alfred departed in 
sorrow at the failure of his truly Christian pur- 
pose; and it was shortly afterwards that my father 
quitted his mansion so suddenly, taking only 
Marguerite and myself with him — and travelling 
to the South of France, he settled himself in this 
Chateau, as I explained to you yesterday.” 

“ And Marguerite told you all this last night ?” 
said Zoo. “ Then must she have been a complete 
confidante of your father : for your father alone 
could have revealed to her all that he learnt and all 
that took place on the occasion of that interview 
between himself and Alfreii Delorme 

“ Marguerite told me all this last night,” re- 
sponded Clarme and her countenance was buried 
in her kerchief as she thus spoke. 

“ I presume,” continued Zoe, “ that the young 
Yiscounfc expendneed no trouble in obtaining pos- 
session of his deceased father’s estates, and ftf the 
title thereto pertaining ?” , 

“ Ho experienced no difficulty,” answered Cla- 
rine. 

“ Perhaps,” resumed Zoe, “ your father so sud- 
j denly left his own house near Fontainebleau 
through the apprehension that the ancestral man- 
I Sion of the Delormes might become the abode of 
the young Yiscount, to whom he had sworn such 
hatred for his father’s sake ; and he couid not en- 
dure the idea of dwelling in the same neighbour- 
hood with one whose very name must ever lemiad 
him of his outraged friendship, his wrecked hap- 
piness, his dishonoured and perished wife ?” 

“Yes,” responded Clarme: “doubtless that was 
the reason. Bub if it were so, it was left to 
my conjecture-- for Marguerite specified it not 
last night as the motive for my father’s conduct in 
leaving hia home.” 

And was it with M. Yolney’s consent,” in- 
quired Lady Octavian, '^that Meiguonte told you 
all these things la^t night 

“ Oh, no I no I” murmured Clarme, weeping 
bitterly, and half stifled with her convulsing sobs. 
“ My father knows not that a syllable of all this 
has leaebed my eais ! And it was but yesterday, 
Zoe, when I sought him in his own study for the 
payment of the piano, that he assured me I should 
never understand the mysteries which enveloped 

him. Alas ! I am very, very unhappy Ob, far 

more unhappy than you can possibly conceive I 
How can I hide from my father’s knowledge my 
acquaintance with all these things ? The ordeal I 
just now passed through at the breakfast-table, 
was terrible * I scarcely dared look my father in 
the face. Were he not so completely absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own sorrows — were he 
not ever looking inwardly, as it were, and seeing 
naught outwardly — ho could not fail to perceive 
that there is now something fearful hanging over 
my soul I” 
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My dear Clarine,” said Zoe, you must exerfc 
all your fortitude to retain your self-possession. 
It would add infinitely to your father’s afflictions 
were to learn that Marguerite has betrayed 
his confidence— which she evidently has done. 
Surely, surely there must have been some strong 
motive for her to tell you all this ?’' 

Clarme said nothing : hut again she buried her 
countenance in her kerchief j and for several 
minutes appeared to be the prey of emotions 
which lady Oetavian Meredith considered as too 
profoundly sacred to be intruded upon by farther 
questioning. 


CHAPTER cm. 

THE SOEEMB IBJUNCTIOH. 

The ladies presently retraced their way towards 
the Chateau. Clanne had now become more calm : 
indeed she was evidently doing her best to com- 
pose her feelings and tranquillize her countenance, 
incase she should meet her fither. Zoe consi- 
derately avoided a return to the topic of the pre- 
vious conversation : for she understood full well 
wherefore Mademoiselle Volney was thus endea- 
vouring to conquer her feelings— or at least to 
assume an outward serenity; and her amiable 
English friend would not willingly disturb her in 
that attempt. Zoe therefore discoursed upon 
general subjects, as they slowly wended their way 
back to the old Chateau : but Clanne only an- 
swered in a few words— sometimes in mere mono- 
syllables she was deeply pre-occupied. 

When the Chateau was reached, the ladies se- 
parated Jip their chambers for the purpose of 
putting on their walking-apparel ; and Zoe had 
now more leisuie to reflect upon all that she had 
so lecently heard. It was indeed, as she herself 
had expressed, it, a tale of wildest romance: and 
well— too well did it account for M. Volney’s 
sombre moods, for his love of self-isolation, and for 
those long solitary walks which he was in the habit 
of taking, as if thereby courting opportunities to 
be as much alone as possible with hia own thoughts. 
But there was one thing which bewildered Lady 
Oetavian Meredith. She could not possibly con- 
ceive for what motive Marguerite had made such 
painful revelations to Clanne Yolney. The old 
Erenchwoman had the air of a person possessed of 
generous feelings— her kindness towards Clarme 
had been the subject of the young ladj’s grateful 
eulogy : but Zoe could only regard that lifting of 
the veil from the mysteries of the past as a most 
unnecessary piece of cruelty on old Marguerite’s 
side. "Wherefore so rudely awaken a daughter 
from a dream in which she had taught herself to 
love and respect her mother’s memory ?— where- 
fore breathe in her eais the tale of that mother’s 
guilt? — wherefore disenchant her of the vision 
which had so innocently and in such sweet filial 
confidence delineated a halo as encircling a mo- 
ther’s name?— and why (oh, cruellest detail of 
all!)— why plunge a dagger so deeply into 
Ciarme’s heart by the hideous antelligence that he 
whom she had looked upon as her father, enter- 
tained a horrible doubt as to bis right of pater- 
nity ? 


In this channel flowed tho reflections of Lady 
Oetavian Meredith • but her surmises could fur- 
nish no possible solution for old Marguerite’s con- 
duct. She was loath to come to the conclusion ^ 
that it was a wanton act of cruelty or inconsider- * 
ateness— especially as all Marguerite’s antecedents 
appeared, from what Zoe had that day heard, to 
be characterized by fidelity and affection towards 
the family whom she served, as well as by general 
prudence and discretion. Had the old woman, 
therefore, some special motive?— was her conduct 
based upon good grounds?— Zoe was bewildered 
what to think. 

She repaired to the drawing-room, — where she ' 
found Clarme seated in a pensive mood at the 
window ; and thinking to enliven her, Lady Octa- 
vian proposed to play upon the new piano. Then 
Clanne burst into tears. 

“ He who so kindly gave me that piano yester- 
day,” said the afflicted young lady, “doubts 
whether I am really his daughter I And yet how 
generous of him. thus to minister unto my whims 
and caprices ! A thought occurred to me yester- 
day — and it was for the first time in my life— that 

the conduct of my father for by that name 

must I ever call him had been deficient in tho 

tenderness of affection which a parent shows to- 
waids a child. But now, after all I loirut last 
night, I ought to wonder that he has over 
shown me any love or kindness at all ! Oh, my 
dear Zoe, with these dreadful ideas that are now 
floating in my brain, I feel as if I myself wcie 
utterly, utterly unworthy of ail regard — all kind- 
ness on my father’s part !” 

“Speak not thus, dear Clarino,” said Lady 
Oetavian* “you are not responsible for your 
mother’s frailty. You must conquer your feelings 
— inieed, indeed you must! You do not wish 
your father to perceive that there is anything 
strange or unusual with you; and yet you are 
adopting the very course which may betray to 
him that your knowledge of to-day is far different 
from your knowledge of yesterday I” 

The amiable Zoe contmued to reason in this 
manner, and to give her friend Clanne the best 
possible advice. She even induced her to sit down . 
i and practise at the new piano : but the unhappy 
Mademoiselle Yolney, though doing her best to 
assume a tranquil exterior, nevertheless seemed as 
if she had received a blow from which she would 
never recover. 

During the dinner-time Zoe was in a continuous 
apprehension lest M. Yolney should notice the fre- 
quent moods of pre-occupation and abstraction 
into which Clanne fell : but fortunately he did 
not— or if so, he appeared not to be conscious of 
the circumstance. He retbed as usual to his 
study soon after dinner : the two ladies passed the 
evening together ; and though Lady Oetavian 
exerted herself to her utmost to cheer Cianae’s 
spirits, the attempt was evidently ineffectual : fur 
when Clarine forced herself to smile, it was in so 
sickly a manner that the unhappy young lady’s 
countenance appeared to reflect ail the anguish of 
a breaking heart. 

As the evening deepened, and the usual hour of 
separation was drawing nigh, Zoe’s amiable and 
considerate disposition suggested an idea, which, 
she flattered herself, would be fraught with solace 
to her suffering friend. 


I 



“ My dear Clarino/’ she said, *'you are in sucli 
a frame of mind that I do not like to leave you 
by yourself for so many long', long hours. There 
is always consolation in the companionship of 
fiiendship : suffer me to pass the night with 
you ?” 

Sadden was the start, and for an instant sin- 
gular and unaccountable was the look, w'lth which 
Olarme received that kindly meant proposition; 
then, the next moment winding her arms about 
Sloe’s neck, she murmured, No, my dear friend ! 
Think me not un gi ate ful— think not that I fail to 
appreciate your generous kindness ; but it will be 
better for me to be alone with my own thoughts — 
to commune with myself— and to study well the 
pathway which I have henceforth to pursue !” 

beseech you, Clanne,” persisted Zoe, “to 
grant me my request. The night is gloomy— the 
weather has changed since the morning— the wind 
is moaning round and through the old Chateau; j 
No. 65. — EOUETH SEIIIES 


and when the mind is attenuated by sorrowful 
thoughts ” 

“ Oh, I have no superstitious terrors 1” ejacu- 
lated Clarine quickly. “A thousand thanks, my 
dear friend, for your kindness— a thousand thanks! 

— hut I will pass the night alone And perhaps 

to-morrow— to-morrow,” she repeated, with a 
singularly anguished and abstracted look, “ X shall 
be more resigned— I shall be all the better pre- 
pared to meet my sad, sad destiny !” 

For an instant it struck Zoe that there was 
s''mething peculiar— something unnatural or at 
all events incomprehensibly mysterious in Clarme’s 
look and manner, as well as in her tone: but 
when Mademoiselle Tolney had embraced her and 
hurried forth from the apartment, Lady Oefcavian 
thought within herself, “It is the bitterness of 
her affliction which renders her thus strange. 
Alas I grief does indeed at times produce eccentric 
I aberrations of the reason ; and, poor Clarine I she 
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has not the saaie fortitude as myself in yielding 
to that which, she so piteously described as a sad, 
sad destiny T’ 

Ob quitting Zoe, Clarine proceeded as usual to 
M. Volney’a study, to imprint the wonted kiss 
upon his brow and receive that nightly benediction 
which he never failed to give. Oh ' how tumultu- 
ously did poor Claimo’s heart beat as she ap- 
proached that study-door 1 — with what a sense of 
anguish did she stop to press her hands against 
her heaving bosom, as if she could thereby silence 
the palpitations of that heart of her’s f — and how 
painfully for a few instants did she find heiself 
compelled to lean against the wall for support. 
But it sometimes happens that at the very ciisis 
of the most torturing oideal a preternatural forti- 
tude suddenly seizes upon those who are to go 
through it, — nerving them with the requisite 
amount of courage. And thus was it now with 
Clarine. She legained a degree of outward com- 
posuie which astonished herself; and the next 
instant she stood in her father’s presence. 

“ Sit down, Clarine/’ said M, Yolney. I would 
speak to you a fevy words,” 

Fortunate for her was it that his countenance 
was half averted, and that he completely shaded 
his eyes with his hand as he thus spoke : for if he 
had only happened to glance towards her at the 
insta’H, he would have seen that all her composure 
suddenly vanished, and that she sank upon the 
seat as if overcome by a mortal terror. 

Clurmc,” continued M. Yolney, I have long 
wished to speak to you on a particular subject ; 
and the lew words which passed between us yester- 
day, more than ever impressed me with the neces- 
sity of so doing. You see that I anx awakening 
to a sense of your lonely position, shut out as you 
are from that society in which at your age it is 
natural you should desire to mix — and indeed m 
which you ought to mix. Yes, my poor child I I 
will henceforth endeavour to consider you more 
and myself less than I have hitherto done. You 
will not always have Lady Octavian Meredith with 
you . I dare say that she will soon b^'come weaned 

of tins monotonous mode of life ” 

‘ On the contrary, my dear father/’ Clanne 
’ ventured softly to observe: *‘Lady Octavian. loves 
this seclusion where she has found a home. As 
for myself ” 

“ I know that you are a good and obedient girl/’ 
interrupted M. Yolney somewhat hastily : '' and it 
is that which ” 

But he suddenly stopped short, — his counte- 
nance shil averted, his eyes still shaded by his 
hand. A deep but inaudible sigh slowly convulsed 
Clarme’s bosom . for she comprehended only too 
well how her father would have finished his sen- 
tence if he had not caught back the words which 
had involuntarily risen to his lips. He would 
have said, “ It is ibis that makes me show you 
whatsoever love and kindness you have ever known 
on my part I” 

** Yes— you are a good and dutiful girl,” con- 
tinued M. Yolney after a pause : and still he 
seemed as if he dared not turn his eyes towards 
Clanne. “ And now listen to me attentively : 
listen also with that complying and obedient spirit 
w'hich you have ever manifested towards me. I said 
yesterday that we are all mortal— that I am ad- 
vanced in years, and that m the ordinary course of 


nature my time must soon come. And then too 
theie are accidents and casualties — and it may 
likewise be, Clanne,” he continued, speaking in 
disjointed sentences, os if he were really much 
moved inwardly, though his voice was cold, — “ and 
then too, Clanne, it may enter into my plans to 
send you where you may mingle in that society 
where you ought to move ” 

“But my dear father 

“Bo not interrupt me,” he said, waving Hs 
hand somewhat impatiently, and then replacing 
that same hand before his eyes to shade them 
again : “but listen m silence. The injunction I am 

about to give you is one vitally necessary and 

yet I cannot explain the reasons— nor must you 
ever seek to know them. It is true that accident 
may some day waft them to your ear ; and if so 

But no matter I Listen to my injunction ! 

You cannot always remain a prisoner in this old 
Chateau, Clanne : sooner or later you will go into 
the great world— and there you will mingle amidst 
the busy throng. Let me hope, too, that your 
hand will be sought in marriage by some eligible 
suitor : for I have already told you, Clarine, that 
you will be rich at my death. Weep not — weep 
not, my poor girl I” 

Thus speaking, M. Yolney rose suddenly from 
his chair ; and pressing his lips to Clarme’s fore- 
head, he smoothed down her hair for a few 
moments with his hand. He then resumed his 
seat, — shading his countenance as before. 

“ Let me hasten,” he said, to conclude this 
scene, and to specify the injunction towards which 
I am so long in coming. It is this, Clanne : — that 
there is one person m the world whom you must 
never suffer to approach you — one person with 
whom no friendly words must ever be exchanged 
by your lips; and if you felt that your heart could 
possibly love this one to whom I allude, pluck that 
heart out of you— kill yourself sooner 

A cry thrilled from Clanne’s lips : M. Yolney 
started up from his seat ; and the afflicted young 
lady exclaimed, “ 0 father ! father !” 

“ Pardon me Clarme ! I have been too abrupt 
— too vehement likewise I I have made use of 
language which is indeed but too well calculated 
to startle and horrify you, incomprehensible as it 
must be 1” 

Again M. Yolney passed his hand caressingly 
over her hair , and m a tremulous voice be said, 
“Courage, Clarme — courage for only a few mo- 
ments ! Bear with me— have patience ! This is 
a scene which IS necessary ww— but which need 
never he renewed!” 

Again did he return to his seat ; and again did 
he shade his countenance with his hand. 

“It IS possible, Clarme,” he continued, “that 
sooner or later in the great world you may meet 
an individual bearing tbe name of the Yiscount 
Belorme.” 

Clarme gasped with anguish: but no audible 
sound came from her lips— yet her face was of a 
death-like pallor, 

“It IS this man/’ continued M. Yolney, per- 
fectly unconscious that Clarine had exhibited any 
fresh paroxysm of emotion, — “ it is this man whom 
you must avoid as if he were a mortal enemy. If 
I be living when you should thus happen to meet 
him, — supposing you ever do meet— recollect that 
it would fill my cup with misery to overflowing if 
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^WW 49 to disobey me s and li' I be dead, Suj to 
ibat even from the tomb itseif the spirit - 
maco of him who has cherished you proclaims the 
©xiytonce of an eternal gulf between yourself and 
that same Viscount Delorme 1” 

Having thus spoken, M. Volney remained for ' 
more than a minute with his looks averted and 
his hand still shading his countenance. This gave 
Cianne leisure to compose her own agonized feel- 
ings somewhat; and it was once more with a pre- 
ternatural foititude, astonishing even herself, that 
she became armed. 

“ And now good night, Olarme— good night, my 
dear girl !” said M. Volney, at length rising from 
his seat, and once more impnnting a kiss u^on 
the young lady*s forehead. I 

G-ood night, dearest father,” she murmured : j 
and the next moment the door closed behind her. 

She sped up to her own chamber — she throw j 
herself upon her knees— she buried her counte- 
nance m the bedding ; she wept and sobbed con- ^ 
Tulsively. She called upon God' to strengthen 
her : she gave vent to low but passionately uttered 
words of agony. It was sad— it was sad indeed, 
to think that one of her age, in the bloom of inci- 1 
pient womanhood, when the world ought to be 
stretching like a lovely garden full of flowers be- 
fore her vision,— Oh ' it was sad that she should 
oxpciience such utter desolation of the heart. And 
yet It was so. Alas, poor Cianne I 

But we must now return to Lady Octavian 
Meredith. Little suspecting what was pasung 
between Olaiine and her father, Zoe had retired to 
her own chamber. She felt not the slightest in- 
clination to retire to rest ; and she dismissed her 
maid for the night without beginning to disapparel 
herself. She sate down to reflect on all she had 
heard that day : she was mournful on her friend 
Clarme’s account ; and the thought of the sorrows 
of another sharpened instead of mitigated the re- 
collection of her own. The wind was moaning 
dismally without, and these sounds were by no 
means calculated to cheer Lady Octavian^s spirits. 
She remembeied the circumstances which for two 
consecutive nights had alarmed her when ciossing 
the passage , and she could not possibly repress 
the cold shudder of a superstitious awe. 

Nearly half-an-hour had elapsed since Zoe ! 
sought lier chamber — and she was still seated at 
her i-oilet-table without commencing the slightest 
preparation for retii mg to rest She was falling 
into a deeper and deeper reverie, — in which ail 
that concerned hersel!^ all tliat concerned Clarine, 
as well as the legend attached to the Chateau, 
were blended -yet in no confused and incompre- 
hensible jumble Presently the idea gradually 
began to steal into Lady Octavian’s mind that 
strange sounds were being wafted to her ear,— 
souuds that were distinct from the dull dismal 
moaning of the wind — sounds which no current of 
air ID its gush through the passage could possibly 
create. A feeling of terror crept over Lady Octa- 
vian : she listened with suspended breath. The 
sounds were like the continuous moaning of a 
human voice,— now swelling into a louder strain of 
agony— then sinking into the lowest and most 
plaintive wail. What could it be ? She thought 
of Cianne. But no— impossible I The two cham- 
bers were separated by the old chapel, or oratory ; 
and no notes of sorrow sounding in Ciarine’s room, 


could be heard by Zoe in her own. The i, whu ’ 
was it ? She was now so excited by alarm that her 
feelings grew almost despeiate* she could not ! 
endure this horrible state of suspense. 

Starting up from her seat, Zoe seized the taper 
and was about to open the door in the hasty 
violence of her excited feelings, when she suddenly 
recollected that it would not be well to alarm 
others who weie in the house. She was naturally 
courageous, and therefore considerate. She opened 
the door with the utmost gentleness — and looked 
forth into the passage. It was natural that her 
glances should be tremblingly and shuddenngly 
cast in that direction where she had twice seen— 
or at lease fancied she had seen the figure that had 
so much alarmed her : but now she beheld nothing. 
She advanced, treading noiselessly, and stopping 
at every instant to listen. She could now distin- 
guish more distinctly than at first those sounds 
which had brought her forth from her chamber. 
Moaning and plaintive wore they — now continuous 
and prolonged — then dying away — then gradually 
rising again, or els.-* suddemy springing up from 
silence. The idea that it was a human voice grew 
fainter and fainter in the mind of Lady Octavian 
Meredith : but still she was utterly at a loss to 
comprehend what the source or cause of those 
sounds might be. 

She had halted just in front of the foldmg-doors 
belonging to the oratorio, or small chapel, inter- 
vening betwixt her own chamber and Olarme's; 
and she was convinced that the strange unaccount- 
able sounds came from within that chapel. She 
mechanically placed her hand upon the old- 
fashioned rusted latch of those doors, it yielded 
to her touch— and one of the leaves of the tall 
portals opened slightly. The gust of wind which 
issued forth, nearly extinguished Zoe’s taper : but 
fortunately she just shaded the light in time to 
save it. She pushed the door further open: the 
sounds had now altogether ceased ; but expecting 
that they would revive again, she was impelled by 
curiosity to enter the chapel. She found herself 
first of all in a little vestibule, in front of which 
hung a heavy curtain, whose material had once 
been a iich velvet: bat the entire drapery was 
now so faded, so torn, and so tattered, that it was 
a mere worthless rag. It seemed as if the hand 
of a child might tear it down, so flimsy wms it. 

It waved slowly to and fro with the wind which 
swept througU the chapel ; and now once more did 
those strange sounds reach the ear of Lady Octa- 
vian Meredith. It was evident that the wind 
wafted them : but still she was at a loss to con- 
ceive their souice. 

It was with a feeling bordering upon super- 
stitious awe, that Zoe sti etched forth her hand to 
put aside the curtain in order to enter the oratory. 

A scream was well niga bursting from her bps 
when she beheld what appeared to be a couple of 
tall dark figures standing just within : but a second 
glance showed her that they were two suits of 
armour standing upright— one sustaining a lance 
in a perpendicular position — and both havmg a 
life-like appearance. Tnese panoplies were in 
every respect perfect. The vizors ot the helmets 
were closed, — so that it was easy to fancy the j 
human wearers were within those rusted steel j 
suits. The helmets, too, were surmounted with ( 

I plumes J and there was something ominous an^ \ 
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awe*in spiring in the motionless attitude of those 
panoplies. Indeed, for an instant Zoe could 
scarcely direst herself of the idea that they would 
either advance towards her, or that a voice would 
emanate from behind the barred aventayles of the 
helmets. 

Speedily recovering her self-possession, I<ady 
Octavian Meredith approached the suits of armour, 
and inspected them. She endeavoured to lift one 
of the closed vizors hut it resisted the force of 
her delicate hand,— doubtless because the nails 
forming the rivets on which it moved, were com- 
pletely rusted in their settings. Turning away 
from these panoplies, Zoe advanced farther into 
the chapel. It boie all the evidences of neglect : 
the walls were covered with damp — the tall, slen- 
der, sculptured shafts which sustained the pointed 
roof, were green with mildew. Some of the win- 
dows were totally deficient in glass ; and the wind 
swept through them. At the farther extremity 
was an organ, placed in a gallery ; but the yellow 
reed-hke arrangement of the frontage was so dingy | 
with collected dust, and perhaps with damp like- | 
wise, that the original vividness of its colouring 
could no longer be discerned. A dilapidated stair- 
case led up towards the gallery : but the balustrade 
of bronze, elaborately worked with beautiful de- 
vices, remained peifect, though utterly dimmed 
and disfigured by the encrusted rust. There were 
several large pictures suspended to the walls : the 
frames weie ruined — the canvass was torn, or else 
had given way with the effects of time and neglect j 
and the subjects of the paintings were unrecog- 
nisable. 

While gazing about her, and holding up the 
light in the manner that would best aid her in 
this survey, Zoe perceived that a portion of the 
floor of the gallery had given way ; and she could 
thus look up into a part of the interior of the organ. 
While thus gazing in that direction, Zoe heard the 
wind come rushing in through the broken windows 
with renewed force ; and as it swept gustily into 
the chapel, those strange sounds weie more audibly 
renewed than before. An idea struck Zoe: a 
light flashed in unto her mind she comprehended 
those sounds in an instant. They were caused by 
the wind rushing up through the dilapidated floor 
of the gallery, and passing through the pipes of 
the organ. According to the gusty variations 
of the wind, so were the sounds produced, — 
solemnly swelling or plaintively wailing ; and thus 
the mystery was explained. 

Zoe could now afford to smile at the apprehen- 
sion which had brought her forth from her cham- 
ber ; and she said to herself, “ Doubtless my fancy 
in respect to the figure which I have twice seen 
in the gallery, would be explained with equal ease 
if accident or research were only to place me on 
the right track. The causes of these superstitious 
fears prove to be nothing more than mere natural 
ones when their mystery is fathomed— m the same 
way that a ghost, with its white extended arms, 
seen by the roadside of a dark night, turns out 
when approached to be merely a sign-post.” | 
Dady Octavian Meredith began to retrace her 
way through the chapel , and once more did she 
find herself in the vicinage of the two suits of 
armour. She now passed them without the slightest 
dread ; and she was about to draw back the cur- 
tain, when she was startled by a sound as of a door 


opening close by. She looked back j and she be- 
held a figm’e muffled in a cloak, and wearing whai 
seemed to he a low slouching hat. Again did a 
scream well nigh part from Zoe’s lips j and it was 
a marvel that the light did not fall Irom her hand : 
but a second glance revealed to her the counte- 
nance of M. Yolney. He was standing in evident 
astonishment at beholding the Dady Octavian 
there ; and she, feeling that her position was an 
awkward one, resolved to he candid at once. 

“ Monsieur Tolney,” she accordingly said, '“'you 
are naturally amazed to behold me in this chapcd : 
but I beseech you to suffer me to explain.” 

“ I am certain,” responded the French gentle- 
man, with that courtesy which he was always ac- 
customed to exhibit towards Zoe, that your lady- 
ship can have none but a justifiable motive for 
being absent from your chamber at this hour.” 

Zoe at once proceeded to explain how her ear 
had caught a succession of sounds which had at 
first alarmed her — and how, being worked up to 
an intolerable degree of excitement, she had issued 
from her room in the hope of ascertaining the 
source of that which had filled her with apprehen- 
sion. She went on to observe that she was un- 
willing to disturb any one — and that, in all 
probability, if she had failed to discover the cause 
of those sounds, she should have kept the secret to 
herself. 

''Because,” she added, " nothing makes a person 
appear more ridiculous than the confession of 
having given way to superstitious terror.” 

She then proceeded to explain how she had dis- 
covered that the pipes of the organ were the 
sources of the sounds which had alarmed her. 

“ I agree with your ladyship,” said M. Yolney, 
who had listened with deep attention to Zoe’s 
narrative, “ that it is always better in such cases 
to proceed to an investigation at once. But tell 
me frankly, Lady Octavian Meredith,” he con- 
tinued, fixing his regards scrutinizmgly upon her, 
— " 13 this the only source of alarm which you 
have experienced since you have been in the 
Chateau ?” 

Zoe blushed — and for an instant looked confused: 
but the next moment recovering her self-possession, 
she said, “ I will answer you frankly, M. Yolney, and 
if I had intended to suppress certain circumscances 
which I am now about to reveal, it was only be- 
cause I dreaded to appear ridiculous in your eyes.” 

" Speak, Lady Octavian,” said the French gen- 
tleman, still regarding her with a visible interest, 
and with a strong, even painful curiosity. 

Zoe proceeded to explain how she had twice seen 
a figure gliding rapidly and noiselessly along at the 
extremity of the passage, and at about the same 
hour on the two consecutive evenings. 

" Is your ladyship sure,” inquired M. Yolney, 
" that these were not the phantoms of mere imagi- 
nation, influenced by the knowledge of the legend 
attached to the Chateau ?” 

" It IS possible that the second occurrence might 
thus have been the result of fancy,” answered Zoe ; 
" although m my own mind I can scarcely arrive 
at such a conviction. But that in the first in- 
stance it was quite otherwise, I can positively 
affirm, inasmuch as it was not until the following 
morning I became acquainted with, the legend, 
when one of my maids was accidentally led to 
narrate it.” 
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I positively cliarged my daughter as well as 
the servants,” said M. Volney, “ not to make that 
legend the subject of their idle gossip in respect to 
either your ladyship or your own domestics : for 
though I had too high an opinion of 2/our intellect, 
lady Octavian, to imagine for a moment that such 
a tale would at all disturb your equanimity— yet 
I was leas certain in respect to your maids. For the 
minds of those who are only partially educated, 
are more susceptible of the influence of supersti- 
tious terrors ” 

“ I will candidly inform you, M. Volney,” said 
JZoe, “ that it was the gardener who acquainted my 
maids with that legend : but I beseech you not to 
visit him with your displeasure.” 

And you saw that form while as yet ignorant 
of the legend ?” said M. Volney in a musing tone, 
and with a strange darkness of the looks, Then 
I myself could not possibly have been deceived 1” 

What mean you ?” inquired Zoe quickly, as 
well as anxiously, 

« What appearance had the figure ?” asked M, 
Volney, without heedmg Lady Octavian’a ques- 
tion, 

I saw it but dimly,” rejoined her ladyship ; 

and whatever it might have been 1 mean if 

it were some real living intruder 1 could not 

conscientiously declare upon my oath in a Court 
of Justice that the description, as it was faintly 
impressed upon my mind, is the accurate one. 
But it certainly seemed to me to be the form of a 
tail man, of slender figure-young too, I should 
think — and apparelled in dark garments. My ear 
caught not the slightest sound of a footfall on 
either occasion j and thus, when after the first 
occurrence I heard that legend which represents 
how the unfortunate Lenoir is supposed to glide 
with his shoeless feet through the passages of this 
Chateau, I was certamly struck with a strange 
feeling.” 

« Yes— strange, most strange I” muttered M. 
Volney ; and then he looked deeply perplexed. 

And you yourself,” said Zoe, again in anxious 
inquiry, “ have some reason ” 

“'Your ladyship has been candid with me,” 
interrupted the French gentleman: will be 

equally candid with you. Listen, Lady Octavian ’ 
Never until this night was I in the faintest degree 
affected by that legend. Indeed, I have very 
rarely thought of it since the first day — some five 
years back — that it was communicated to me. 
But to-night it is different! I was ascending 
from my study to my own chamber, when me- 
thought that at the end of a passage I beheld a 
form— just as you have described it— and in exact 
correspondence with the superstitious details of the 
legend. Not however that I perceived the coun- 
tenance of that form : it was merely the figure 
itself } and it was gliding along noiselessly as if 
with shoeless feet— as you yourself have just ex- 
plained it, I was staggered . methought it was 
an hallucination : I passed my hand across my 
eyes ; and when I looked again, the figure was 
gone. I proceeded to my chamber, endeavouring 
to persuade myself that it was mere fancy on my 
part : but the idea haunted me. I repaired to 
the gardener’s room, to assure myself that it could 
not have been that man thus roaming stealthily 
about : I entered — he was sleeping soundly — 
retired without awakening him. Then it occurred 
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to me that some cvil-intentioned individual might 
have got into the Chateau. The night being 
windy and unusually bleak for the season of the 
year, I enveloped myself in my cloak— secured a 
brace of pistols about my person— and prepared 
to issue forth to make the round of the pre- 
mises. As you are perhaps aware, there is a stair- 
case at each extremity of the gallery ; and doors 
are at the bottom of those staircases. I descended 
the stairs of that extremity where I had seen the 
form : the door at the bottom was locked, as usual, 
but a general pass-key which I have about me at 
once opened it. I went forth : I made the circuit 
of the building : I could distinguish no signs of 
any burglarious entry. I returned by a private 
staircase opening into this chapel, and the door of 
which 18 just behind that farther suit of armour. 
You may conceive my astonishment on beholding 
your ladyship here.” 

Zoe had listened with the deepest attention to 
his narrative,— a narrative which appeared most 
materially to confirm her own belief that what 
she had seen was very far from being a delusion. 
There was a silence of some minutes, during which 
both herself and M. Volney were buried m pro- 
found thought: but it was at length broken by 
that gentleman, — who said, It is impossible, Lady 
Octavian, we can blind ourselves to the fact that 
we have indeed seen something. But it were use- 
less to inspire others beneath this roof with any 
apprehensions. Such I have already ascertained 
to be your ladyship’s own considerate idea ; and 
therefore I need not suggest that we keep silent on 
these points.” 

Zoe readily gave M, Volney an assurance to a 
similar effect; and they separated. But when 
Lady Octavian once more found herself alone in 
her own chamber, she experienced a renewal of a 
superstitious terror, which despite all her efforts 
she could not cast off. At length, ashamed of her- 
self, she retired to rest : but when sleep stole upon 
her eyes, her dreams were haunted by the 
stealthily gliding form of the murdered Lenoir— 
by hideous shapes, uncouth and terrible — by suits 
of armour marching majestically before her mental 
vision, their plumes waving ominously above their 
helmets. And then, too, it appeared to her that 
the organ in the chapel was pouring forth its full 
tide of lugubrious and mournful harmony — swell- 
ing at length into a terrific volume of sound, which 
rolled its awful diapason through the entire build- 
ing. When Zoe awoke, the light of the refulgent 
sun was streaming in at the windows ; the wind 
had completely gone down; the heavens were 
clear and beautiful; and the climate of that 
Pyrenean region was as serene, as warm, and as 
genial as Zoe had at first known it. 


CHAPTEE CIV. 

THE PEECIPICB, 

Wheh Lady Octavian Meredith met M. Volney 
and Clarine at the breakfast-table, she perceived 
that the countenance of the former was more pale, 
more haggard, and more care-worn than she had 
as yet seen it, and that Clarme’s cheeks had like- 
wise lost their colour. She herself was pallid 
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and mneli indisposed, tbrongb. Having passed so 
troubled a nigbt : there was little conversation — 
and no one asked the cause why the others were 
dull. Doubtless M. Yolney fancied that the con- 
versation which he had with his daughter m his 
study on the preceding evening, had affected her 
spirits : hut Zoe attributed her friend’s mournful- 
ness to her knowledge of all those mysteries which 
so intimately regarded her sire. 

Immediately after breakfast, M. Vohaey quitted 
the room ; and the ladies were left to themselves. 
Zoe at once proposed that they should go forth to 
walk : for she fancied that the fresh air and the 
cheerful aspect of nature would have a healthful 
influence over herself, and would tend to improve 
the spirits of her friend Clarine. Mademoiselle 
Yolney at once assented: and they went forth 
together. 

“Wherefore, my dear friend,” asked Lady 
Octavian, “do you not endeavour to surmount 
this melancholy which has taken possession of 
you P Believe me, dear Clarine, your father can- 
not fail shortly to perceive ” 

“Zoe,” interrupted Mademoiselle Yolney sud- 
denly, and speaking as if with a strange wild gust 

of feeling, “ you know Oh, you know not how 

wretchedly unhappy I am !” 

“ I know it, my sweet friend,” responded Lady 
Octavian in a deeply compassionating tone ; “ and 
I need not assure you that you possess my 
warmest sympathy But for your own sake, and 
that of your father ” 

“ 0 Zoe !” interrupted Clarine with passionate 
vehemence, “ you do not understand me ! If you 
only knew all I” 

“ Heavens I my dear friend,” said Lady Octa- 
vian 5 “ is there anything that you have concealed 
from me ? Yes — yes — I perceive it I — there is ' 

something more than what I already know, and 
that IS making you thus miserable’ Clarine,” 
continued Lady Octavian very seriously, “ if there 
be aught in which you require the counsel of a 
friend, I beseech you to make me your confi 
dante !” 

“Yes— I will— I ought!” said Clarine, now 
sobbing violently, and for a few moments wringing 
her hands as if with frantic gnef. “ You know 
not half my wretchedness ! All that you do know 
is surely enough to account for a world of misery , 
hut my heart holds enough to fill the entire uni- 
verse 

“ Gfood heavens I what words are these to come 
from your lips, Clarine?” said Zoe. “You frighten I 
— you ternty me ’ I beseech you to relieve me 
from this cruel suspense : for believe me — Oh ’ 
believe me, Clarine, the friendship 1 entertain for 
you IS as gieat as if we had known each other for i 
years instead of weeks I” 

Mademoiselle Yolney had all jof a sudden grown 
calm : she bent a look of ineffable gratitude upon 
Lady Octavian ISIeredith : then she took her hand, 
and pressed it to her bosom. They walked on for 
some minutes in silence, — Clarine buried in pro- 
found reflection— Lady Octavian burning to be- 
come acquainted with, her beloved friend’s source 
of anguish, yet not daring to put another question 
on the subject. They had walked in a direction 
which, when together, they had never happened to 
take betore s it was on one of those slopes wbicn 
gradually ascend into the mountainous outskirts of 


the Pyrenees ; and all of a sudden they came upon 
the bnnk of a deep yawning chasm 

“ It was here !” shrieked forth Clarine, as ab- 
ruptly catching her friend Zoe by the arm, she 
held her back 

Lady Octavian Meredith was far more startled 
with Olarine’s tone and manner, than even by the 
fact of finding herself on the verge of that abyss : 
because there was a low paling fencing it — and 
therefore nothing too dangerous to prevent the 
instantaneous recovery of her presence of mind. 

“What do you mean, my dear friend?” she 
asked : “ what do you mean by saying that it was 
here r 

Clarine spoke not a word — but led the way to- 
wards a little knot of trees higher up the slope, 
and at about a distance of two hundred yards from 
the ravine on the escarped side of which they had 
so suddenly halted. Beneath the shade of those 
trees the ladies sate down; and Clarine, looking 
towards the chasm, heaved a profound sigh and 
murmured, “ It was there !” 

Zoe said nothing, but looked anxiously in Made- 
moiselle Yolney ’s face, at the same time pressing 
her hand to assure her in advance of whatsoever 
sympathy might properly be yielded to the tale 
of affliction she was about to tell. For that it teas 
a tale of woe which was presently to issue from 
Mademoiselle Yolney’s lips, Zoe could not possibly 
doubt. 

“ Listen to me, my dear friend,” said Clarine ; 
“and I will tell you everything — yes, I will tell 
you everything! I will relieve this surcharged 
heart of mine. Although my life was so lonely 
here, yet was it happy enough for several years— 
because mine was then a disposition which could 
readily adapt itself to all circumstances, and 
moreover it was suflicient for me that my father 
thought fit to settle our abidmg-place in this 
neighbourhood. My music, my books, and my 
embroidery or other needle wook, served to wile 
away much of my time. It was very rarely in- 
deed that my father invited me to walk out with 
him ; and when I took exercise by myself, I was 
frequently in the habit of bringing with me a 
book, which I would either read while walking 
along, or else I would seat myself in some shade 
like this to study its pages at my leisure. Cue 
day — a few months ago — my father said to me 
that he feared I must experience the monotonous 
loneliness of the life I was leading, and he volun- 
teered a promise to procure me some eligible 
female companionship I was rejoiced at his kind- 
ness— but assured him that I was perfectly content 
to live in the way that best suited hia own tastes 
and habits. He nevertheless reiterated his inten- 
tion to adopt the means of affording me some little 
change or recreation. After this interview I re- 
flected much on what my father had said ; and I 
was pleased at the idea. X remember that the 

very day following rOh! how could I ever 

forget that day? Is not its date indelibly graven 
on my memory ?” 

Here Mademoiselle Yolney paused for a few 
minutes, — during which she reflected profoundly ; 
and then she continued in the following strain ■ 

“ It was on the day after that conversation, as I 
have just said, that I came forth to take my usual 
exercise. I brought a book with me; and I 
roamed in this direction. The book finat X brought 
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was one I had purchased on the previous day in 
the village. It was Lamartine’s Jocelyn—^ beau- 
tiful poem, characterized by the most touching 
pathos as well as interspersed with descriptions of 
mountain scenery that at times enchant and at 
others over- awe the soul. I became so deeply in- 
terested in the volume as I walked along, that I 
perceived not the frightful peril towards which I 
was advancing. All of a sudden— while my eyes ! 
were riveted upon the book, and I had no thought i 
for anything besides its absorbing, riveting in- 
terest — I was startled by a loud cry warning me 
of danger. But it was too late— or rather perhaps 
the cry itself accelerated the mischief which it 
strove to prevent : for bounding forwards with the 
sudden impression that some peril threatened me 
from behind, I fell over that precipice.” 

Grood heavens, Clarine ! ” ejaculated Lady 
Octavian, horrified at the hare idea. 

« Yes— it is all too true continued Made- 
moiselle Volney. “1 had advanced towards a spot 
where the railing was broken away it has since 
been repaired. I fell over ; but the outstretching 
trunk of a tree growing forth from the side of the 
chasm, caught me about a dozen feet below the 
edge. You may conceive the wild terror that filled 
my brain as hanging over the trunk of that tree, 

I looked down into the fearful gulf, along the 
depth of which a stream was eddying and foaming. 
But succour was nigh. He whose well-meant 
warning had pealed upon my ear, lowered himself 
down by means of the roots growing out of the 
side of the precipice. I remember that as I looked 
up and saw him hanging above me, sustained only 
by those frail and uncertain means of support, the 
dizziness which had before prevailed m my 
brain amounted to a torturing frenzy. I did not 
immediately faint— but I have lost the recollection 
of the precise means that were adopted by my de- 
liverer to save me, and himself too, from our 
perilous position I however recollect that when 
at length safe on the firm land above, I fell into a 
swoon. On slowly coming back to consciousness, 

I found my deliveier hanging over me. When I 
tell you, Zoe, that he is the handsomest of men — 
at least in my eyes — that he is gifted with a rare 
intelligence— that his manners are fascinating — 
that his conversation has charms such as I never 
expel lenced before —— ” 

“I understand you, my sweet friend,” mur- 
mured Zoe mournfully : for as it now proved to bo 
^ a tale of love to which she was thus listening, she 
was most painfully reminded of that love of her’s 
which had at first been her joy but had since 
proved the source of so much misery. 

‘‘ Yes, I love him— love him passionately !” re- 
sumed Clarine, with a violent burst pf feeling. 
*^But I forgot — I am wandering from the con- 
tinuous routine of my narrative I My deliverer 
knew who I was : he had been in this neighbour- 
hood a day or two previous to the adventure which 
thus threw us together ; and I gathered from what 
he said that I had been pointed out to him. I 
could not find words to express my gratitude for 
the service he had rendered me at the peril of his 
own life j and I invited him to the Chateau that 
he might receive my father’s thanks likewise. But 
he declined ; and in the gentlest manner he coun- 
selled me not to inform my father of what had 
happened, — arguing that it was useless to distress 


him on account of a danger that was passed. I 
considered that one who had rescued me from 
destruction had a right to proffer his advice ; and 
I promised to follow it. Besides, my thoughts 
were all in such confusion that I had not the 
power to deliberate calmly tvith myself. "We 
parted — and on returning to the Chateau, I did, 
my best to compose my troubled feelings. My 
father did not return home till the dinner-hour : 
he was weaned and ill— he had evidently been 
rambling far — and thus if I had experienced any 
inclination to act contrary to the advice of my 
unknown deliverer, my father’s state of mind and 
body would have rendered me obedient to that 
well-meant advice. I therefore said nothing on 
the subject. For the next two or three days my 
father was confined to his bedj and to distress 
him under such circumstances with the revelation 
of my adventure, was now totally out of the ques- 
tion. I contmued in attendance upon him ; and 
when he was restored to health again, it was too 
late to mention the incident.” 

“ Confess the truth, my dear Clarine,” said Zoe, 
with a sweet melancholy smile : “ tlias handsome 
stranger had on the very first occasion obtained 
more or less influence over your heart as well as 
over your mind ?” 

“ It is true— I believe that it is true,” responded 
Clarine: *^for his image was constantly in my 
thoughts— so that even when by myself, I would 
blusb at the idea of so incessantly thinking of the 
handsome countenance which I had seen bending 
over me when recovering from my state of uncon- 
sciousness after my lescue from that frightful 
peril, nevertheless, solemnly do I assure you that 
when next I walked out again, after my father’s 
recovery, I had not the slightest expectation of 
meetmg my handsome unknown deliverer. And 
yet we met. It was in quite i different direction 
from, where we first encountered each other — two 
miles away from this spot which is so close by the 
scene of my peril and my deliverance. He ap- 
proached me in a manner in which kindness and 
courtesy were blended, as if he felt that circum- 
stances had placed us on a friendly footing. 
Almost his very first question was wheth.'^r I had 
followed his advice in re ispect to my father?— and I 
answered that I had. We walked together for 
about half an hour, — the time flying so quickly 
that it appeared to me as if we had only been a 
few brief minutes together. When we were about 
to separate, he delicately hinted that I ought not 
now to mention our acquaintance to my father; 
for that if I did, I must necessarily explain how it 
commenced, and then he would chide me for 
having kept the matter secret at all. I have said 
that my deliverer spoke with the utmost delicacy 
of language , and it was also with a mingled en- 
treaty and diffidence m his tone : hut nevertheless 
a pang shot through my heart — I felt hurt — I 
should even have been indignant, were it not that 
I remembered that I owed my life to him, and 
that he had as magnanimously perilled his own to 
save it. He saw what was passing in my mind: 
he even looked pleased— he seized my hand— he 
said that he comprehended the natural delicacy of 
my thoughts and my sense of propriety— he im- 
plored me not to be incensed against him, for that 
he would explain his meaning and his object in. 
beseeching me to keep the seal of silence upon my 
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lips. I asked for that; explanation at once: he 
wished to postpone it until the morrow, I then 
said to him, as nearly as I can recollect, the fol- 
lowing words:-— ^ You have saved my life, Sir, and 
you have every claim, upon my gratitude. Of that 
gratitude I have the liveliest sense ; but my own 
idea of propriety must not be absorbed therein — 
nor the duty that I owe towards my father. If 
you purpose to remain in this neighbourhood, and 
we stand a chance of meeting again, I must 
assuredly mention to my father the acquaintance 
which I have had the honour to form.’ — It was 
thus that I spoke.” 

“ And you spoke wisely and well !” exclaimed j 
Zoe, in a tone of enthusiasm, ‘‘I am delighted to ^ 
hear that such was your conduct, Clarine. It was ; 
dignified and becoming, without the slightest i 
sacrifice of that gratitude which you owed to the | 
saviour of your life.” | 

‘‘ Yes — it was thus I spoke,” said Mademoiselle | 
Volney ; and my deliverer looked distressed. 
He paced to and fro on the spot where we had 
halted . I began to be alarmed that I had fallen in 
with some unworthy character, especially as I now 
recollected that he had not even mentioned his 
name nor where he was living, nor what business 
had brought him into that neighbourhood.— ‘ Bo 
you,’ he at length said, ‘insist upon knowing who 
I am?’ — ‘I do,’ I answered, ‘if there be any 
chance of our meeting again,’ — Then he told me 
n tale of how ha had been engaged in a political 
conspiracy — how he had been obliged to flee from 
Pans— and how he had sought this distant and 
secluded neighbourhood in the hope that he might 
dwell uniecognised here for a few weeks, while 
his influential fiiends in the capital exerted all 
their interest to hush up the matter. He added 
that he was personally known to my father, whom 
he had seen at Pontainebleau a few years back, 
when he was a youth ,• and that therefore if 
he now presented himself to my sire, the latter 
would be endangering his own safety by not sur- 
rendering him up to justice. Pinally he informed 
me that his name was Claude Masson j that he 
was a gentleman of wealth and excellent family : 
that he had no doubt his friends would shortly 
succeed in smoothing down the temporary difficul- 
ties which beset his path ; and he therefore threw : 
himself completely on my mercy.” 

“ And what response did you make, my dear ; 
Clarine ?” inquired Zoe. 

“ I at once assured him,” replied Mademoiselle ; 
Tolney, that not for worlds would I do aught 
that should injure a hair of his head ; that there- 
fore I would keep profoundly secret his presence 
in the neighbourhood, as well as all he had just 
been telling me j but that inasmuch as I must of 
necessity, under circumstances, remain silent even 
to my own father, it would be the height of im- 
propriety on my part to converse with M. Claude 
Masson again. Such were the terms in which I 
spoke ; and then, with a salutation which I after- 
wards fancied to have been too coldly distant to- 
wards one who had saved my life, I hastened away. 
Some days passed 5 and I purposely avoided going 
out for fear of meeting M. Masson. And yet, 
dear Zoe Bub you will blame me for my weak- 
ness And yet, I say, in my heart, did I long 

to behold him again I Can you understand these 
contradictory sentiments ? I feared, yet I longed 


-I dreaded, yet I wished- — -I trembled, yet I 

hoped 1” 

“ Yes, my sweet friend,” said ZO0, in a soft 
murmuring voice ; I can understand you — Oh ! 

I cau understand you ' You loved — and love is a 
sentiment compounded of a thousand contradic- 
tions ; it is the eccentricity of the soul, as other 
strange fantastic ways are the eccentricities of the 
disposition or the manner. How often, when one 
loves, IS the duty opposed to the inclination! — how 
often does a sense of delicacy and propriety urge 
in one direction and the heart’s tendency in 
another ^ But pray proceed, my sweet Clarine— 
and tell me how progressed this lova-affiair — ^for a 
love-affair it assuredly is I” 

" Several days passed, as I just now said,” con- 
tinued Mademoiselle Volney: “and my rambles 
had been confined to the garden belonging to the | 
Chateau. At length one morning, immediately 
after breakfast, my father gave me a bank-note 
for a thousand francs— which, as you know, is forty 
pounds sterling of your English money— and he 
asked me to proceed to the village and pay one or 
two little bills which had just been sent in. I 
accordingly set out : I reached the village — and I 
subsequently remembered that on the outskirts I 
took a few pence from my reticule to give to a 
poor woman who implored alms. Then I hastened 
on, and reached the first shop to which my errand 
led me : but on thrusting my hand into the reti- 
cule, I found that the bank-note was lost. I sped 
back to the spot where I had encountered the poor 
woman : but she was no longer there— nor was the 
bank-note anywhere to be seen. I was sorely dis- 
tressed : for at that time I believed that my father 
had really lost his property, and that his means 
were very limited: I therefore fancied that this 
would be a very serious loss for him. Besides, I 
feared that he would charge me with negligence ; 
and altogether I was much afllictod. Suddenly I 
looked up on hearing a footstep approach Claude 
Masson stood before me, I was seized «ith con- 
fusion, In a voice of gentle melancholy — as if 
pleading for permission to address me— he inquired 
the cause of my tribulation. I scarcely know in 
what hurried or bewildered words I explained the 
occurrence. — ‘The wind,* he exclaimed, ‘blows to 
this side of the road ; and you. Mademoiselle, seem 
to have been searching on the other.’ — Then he 
hastened in the direction which he had indicated ; 
and suddenly returning towards me, he said, ‘ Be- 
hold the note. I will not avail myself of the little * 

' service I thus render you, to intrude any longer 
on your presence.’ — Thus speaking, he hastened 
away. I felt pained and grieved at the abrupt- 
ness of his flight: I blamed myself for having 
spoken too severely to him when last we met : I 
began to fancy that my conduct was altogether 
tinged with ingratitude. I sighed profoundly : 
and again to confess the truth, dear 2 oe, I wished 
that he had remained. However, I held in my 
hand the bank-note j and I proceeded to execute 
the commissions entrusted to me by my father. 
But as I was issuing from one of the shops, I was 
accosted by the poor woman whom I had previously 
relieved ; and she inquired if I had lost anything ? 

I asked her what she meant: she repeated the 
question a strange idea struck me : it was ac- 
companied by a sensation as if I were experiencing 
a sadden fright. In terms as confuted as those in 




which, I had ere now spoken to Claude Masson, I 
faltered out something about a bank-note for a thou- 
sand francs. That poor but honest woman at once 
presented me with the note I had lost, and which 
X immediately perceived to he slightly of a different 
colour trom that which M. Masson had placed in 
my hand. I cannot describe the feelings which 
seized upon me as I took that note ; and it was 
not until I had observed that the poor woman 
began to regard me somewhat suspiciously, that I 
regained my self-possession. Then I placed a 
liberal reward in her hand— and hurried away. I 
was struck by the generosity of Claude Masson's 
conduct— a generosity too that was blended with 
so much delicacy: for little, doubtless, had he anti- 
cipated that the real note which was lost would 
ever be restored to my hand. But, Oh! to think 
that I now lay under a pecuniary obligation to 
him I It would have been humiliating, were it not 
that there was something in the way in which the 
Ko. 66.— EOUBTH SBEIE3. 


transaction took place that prevented me from 
feeling my pride to be humbled. And, after all, I 
could restore him the note ! But I knew not 
where he lived ; and I dared not— for my promise* 
sake, and with due regard to Claude’s safety- 
name the incident to my father. What was I to 
do ? I must meet him once again : nay, more — I 
must purposely throw myself in his way: I must 
seek an opportunity to encounter him. And I 
did so. Bor three or four days I rambled every- 
where about the neighbourhood — but without 
seeing him. At length, one afternoon, we sud- 
denly met at the angle of yonder grove which you 
see, my dear Zoe, about half a mile to the right of 
i the village-church. I had flattered myself that I 
I should have been enabled to address him with 
: calmness and fortitude : but now that the instant 
; for putting me to the test had come, all my self- 
possession abandoned me. I was full of confusion. 
Claude Masson took my hand and gazed earnestly 
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upon my countenance. — 'Little as we are ac- 
quainted/ lie saidj, m a voice that was soft and 
lowj ‘ I ieel as if I had known you for many, many 
long years.’— For a few instants I had abandoned 
him my hand, unconscious of what I was doing : I 
now snatched it away : but I was* trembling vio- 
lently. Then — more instinctively than because I 
actually remembered the object for which I had 
sought this meeting — I drew forth the bank-note 
and proffered it to him. He started — he blushed — 
he saw that his generous stratagem had been dis- 
covered. I faltered out words of thanks:— how 
could I do otherwise ?— and I know not how it 
was, but I presently found myself seated by his 
side on the bank that skirts the grove, and listen- 
ing to the language of love which he was breathing ! 
in my ear. He told me that he had seen me 
every day since last we met — that he had followed 
me at a distance, content to obtain a glimpse of 
my form — and that he had taken care I should 
not perceive I was thus followed. Oh, all the 
tender things he said to me !— yet in language so 
delicate— in terms so replete with an honest manly 
frankness, that it was impossible I could feel 
offended ’ But all the time my brain was in a 
sort of whirl ; and I had no power of calm deli- 

beiation. I know not how we parted ^Yes,” 

added Olarine, bending down her blushing counte- 
nance, " I remember that when he besought and 
implored me to be there at the same hour on the 
following day, I did not refuse him — X suffered 
him to understand that his request would be 
granted. It was not until I was again at the 
Chateau, and in mine own chamber, that I had a 
right comprehension of everything that had taken 
place. Then— I must candidly confess the laruth 
— whatsoever regrets I might have experienced at 
the coarse I was pursuing unknown to my father, 
were absorbed m the delicious sense of loving and 
being beloved. You see, Zoe, that I am telling 
you everything — 1 am speaking with frankness and 
candour — I am unbosoming myself completely 
unto you. Oh I do you not think I was very 
weak ” 

" Proceed, dear Olarine,” said Lady Octavian : 
“proceed— and let me hear the result.” 

“After that meeting,” resumed Mademoiselle 
Volney, “ we met frequently — frequently . yet on 
each occasion X thought to myself that I was doing 
wrong— very wrong I But, alasl love exercised 
its spell-like influence over me ; and I could not 
command the courage which was requisite for say- 
ing the word that was to pronounce our separa- 
tion. And then too, my dear Zoe, I must not 
forget to observe that Claude Masson was con- 
stantly assuring me the time would soon come 
when concealment and disguise would be no longer 
necessary— when he would be enabled openly to 
proclaim his presence in that district and make 
himself known to my father— and that then he 
would reveal his love for me and claim my hand. 
You see, dear Zoe, it was a delicious dream m 
which I was cradled — a state of existence so dif- 
ferent from that which I had been lately leading 
— so new to me, that to have returned to the 
monotony and the solitude of my former mode of 
life, would have been the destruction of my 
happiness: it would have been suicidal in re- 
spect to my own heart. Thus weeks passed 
away ” 


' And where did Claude Masson live all this 
while ?” inquired Lady Octavian Meredith. 

“ At a cottage about four miles distant — at 
least so he informed me,” answered Clarine. “ Ah I 
you may conceive the precautions which he con- 
stantly took to avoid meeting my father or any 
one who might chance to know him ’ And I too 
had to take precautions in joining him at our 
trysting-places : but these were not so very dilfl. 
cult — my father never asked me whither I was 
going nor where I had been : he seemed to take 
no note of my actions. And sometimes, dear Zoe, 
w'hen I reflected on all this, I thought to myself 
that my father was placing illimitable confidence 
in me, and that I was betraying it. But then, on 
the other hand, I persuaded myself that this very 
confidence on my father’s part was as much as to 
abandon me to the discretionary power of catering 
for my own happiness. I have no doubt that you 
look upon such an idea as the most miserable 
sophistry on my part: but if the love which I 
experience be the same as the love which is felt 
by others, I am convinced that it is in the very 
nature of love itself to suggest expedients and 
even Conjure up arguments that are in precise 
accordance with its own aims, views, or circum- 
stances ” 

“This is true, Clarine,” said Lady Octavian: 
“the voice of nature speaks a common and uni- 
versal language through the medium of the heart’s 
love.” 

“ One day,” continued Clarine, “ my father told 
me that you would probably become my com- 
panion for a while j and to confess the truth I was 
at first more vexed than pleased— though I did my 
best to appear grateful to my parent and to seem 
satisfied at the arrangement that he was making 
with the best of motives on my behalf. I was 
told that you were an invalid : I thought therefore 
that you would be much in your own chamber, 
and that I should still find leisure to meet him 
who had become so dear to me. You arrived at 
the Chateau; and I immediately conceived a 
friendship for you— a friendship which has ripened 
into love. Yes, dear Zoe ” 

At this instant, Mademoiselle Volney stopped 
short; and Lady Octavian Meredith instanta- 
neously comprehended wherefore* for M. Volney 
was approaching from the distance. 

“ He means to accost us,” said Clarine after a 
few instants’ pause. “I must compose myself 
Another time I will finish my narrative.” 
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M. VoEKEY approached his daughter and Lady 
Octavian ; and he offered to escort them either for 
a continuation of their walk, or back to the 
Chateau. Zoe, to whom the choice was especially 
addressed, decided upon the latter: for she was 
fearful of rambling too far. During the walk 
homeward, it was evident that M. Volney strove 
to converse in a gayer strain than heretofore, and 
that he sought to make up by present attentions 
for any remissness on that score of which he had 
been previously guilty. 
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On amvmg" at tiie Chateau, M. Volney did not 
instantaneously repair to ins study . but he re- 
mained in the drawing-room to converse with his 
daughter and Zoe. He asked them to play upon 
the piano— he spoke with an unusual degree of 
tender kindness to Clanne— he was evidently 
striving also to render himself sociable to Zoe. 
There could be little doubt that this was the result 
of a resolve which he had adopted, and which 
must have arisen from the reflection that it was 
his duty to sacrifice his own feelings somewhat 
for the sake of others. Besides, he had promised 
Clarine that in future he should think less of him- 
self and more of her than he had previously done. 
In the afternoon the worthy village-priest called ,• 
and on being asked to stay to dinner, he accepted 
the invitation. He did not take his departure 
until ten o’clock in the evenmg: the usual period 
for retiring to rest soon afterwards arrived ; and 
thus the ladies had as yet found no opportunity 
of renewing that dxscouise which had been inter- 
rupted in the morning. 

But now that Clanne had determined to make a 
confidante of Bady Octavian Meredith, she ex- 
perienced an anxious yearning to complete the 
narrative which she had commenced and to place 
her friend in full possession of all the circum- 
stances which regarded her love and him who was 
its object. Therefore, so soon as M. Yolney had 
retired, Clanne said to Bady Octavian, “If you 
do not feel any particular inclination to seek your 
couch immediately, come to my chamber, dear 
Zoe, for half-an-hour ; and I will conclude the 
history which my father’s presence interrupted in 
the morning.” 

Zoe at once signified her readiness to comply 
with this reijuest, which was indeed q.uite in ac- 
cordance with the promptings of her own curiosity j 
and she added, “ I will first dismiss my maid for 
the night, and in a few minutes I will join you in 
your chamber.” 

The ladies now temporarily separated, — repair- 
ing to their own rooms. Zoe dispensed with the 
attendance of the maid whose turn it was to minister 
unto her ; and shortly after the abigail had retired, 
she issued forth from her chamber. At that very 
instant she beheld a form — the form of a man — 
emerge from the door of the oratorio 5 and at this 
sudden apparition a cry of terror thrilled from 
Bady Octavian’s lips. She staggered as if about to 
fall : the individual whose presence had thus startled 
her, and who for a single instant had stood utterly 
irresolute how to act, bounded forward and caught 
her in his arms. 

“ Bor heaven’s sake, compose yourself 1” he 
said in the low quick voice of intensest anxiety. 
“ Compose yourself, I beseech you 1 ” 

At that moment Clanne rushed forth from her 
chamber ; and clasjiing her hands in wild terror, 
she said in a hasty excited whisper, “ Oh, this im- 
prudence— this madness, after all that I have 
written to you I” 

But now another door opened higher up the 
passage; and M. Volney hurried forth with a 
light in his hand. A piercing shriek burst from 
the lips of Clanne— and she fell senseless upon the 
floor. Zoe — now completely recovered from her 
own alarm — sprang forward to raise her friend up : 
but she was anticipated by the stranger who had 
emerged from the chapel though a stranger we 


can scarcely call him, inasmuch as Zoe had by this 
time conjectured that he could be none other than 
Claude Masson. And who but he could have so 
tenderly raised up the inanimate form of Made- 
moiselle Volney ? — who but he could have gazed 
with such deep anxiety on her marble countenance, 
and then flung such deprecating, entreating looks 
towards her father ? 

But what words can depict the ghastly horror 
which the countenance of M. Volney himself dis- 
played as he stopped short just outside the threshold 
of his own chamber ? As if transfixed to the spot, 
he gazed in frightful consternation upon this scene. 
The light which he held in his hand, appeared to 
be illuminating the features of a corpse, so deadly 
pale was he — so ashy white were his lips. Zoe was 
horrified, at the same time that she was too much 
bewildered for deliberate reflection. 

All of a sudden it appeared as if M. Volney re- 
covered his self-possession ; for he advanced slowly 
towards the spot in front of the chapel-doors; and 
he said with a stern voice, “What means this in- 
trusion heie ?” 

“ Bet the truth be told— yes, let it be proclaimed 
at once i” cried he who was supporting in his arms 
the still inanimate form of Clanne. “ I love your 
daughter, M. Volney — I adore her ! She loves 
me m return 1 Bor heaven’s sake let your am- 
mosity cease towards me !” 

“She loves you?” exclaimed M. Volney, with a 
sort of terrific cry that had wildness, horror, and 
mournfulness in its accents. “ W retched Clanne I 
wretched Delorme I”— and springing forward, he 
tore his daughter, as if frantically, from the Vis- 
count’s embrace. 

What a revelation had just beeu made to Bady 
Octavian Meredith’s ear ! Claude Masson was none 
other than theViscountDelorme; and how much that 
was hitherto mysterious was now suddenly cleared 
up^ Bor Cianne’s lover was tall, slender, and 
symmetrically formed : a glance showed Zoe that 
over his boots he wore a pair of those list shoos 
which are common amongst the Brench peasantry ; 
and hence the noiselessness of his steps as she had 
seen him pass along the corridor * for that it tuas 
he whose appearance had so much alarmed her, 
she had not now the slightest doubt* 

We have said that M.Volney tore his inanimate 
daughter with frenzied violence fiom the arms of 
theViscountDelorme, and the anguished father 
was bearing her towards her own chamber, when 
the young nobleman sprang forward, and catch- 
ing him by the arm, exclaimed in a quick excited 
tone, “ I know what is uppermost in your mmd 

^but by heaven 1 you are wrong— and I can 

prove it!” 

Clanne now suddenly regained her senses. Bor 
a moment her eyes swept their looks wildly 
around; but instantaneously comprehending every- 
thing that had passed, she throw herself at her 
father’s feet, stretching her clasped hands towards 
him, and crying, “ Pardon I pardon 1” 

M. Volney pressed his hand in anguish to his 
brow; and Zoe even fancied that a sob came from 
his lips. 

“Yes— by her side do I kneel,” said theVis- 
countDelorme: “by the side of this beloved one | 
do I place myself— likewise to implore your par- 
don _ I 

“ Base— rise!” exclaimed M. Volney: “rise, I j 
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command— I entreat you I And follow me hither. 
— Lady Octavian/* he added, perceiving that Zoe 
was about to retire to her own chamber from 
motives of delicacy, have the goodness to accom- 
pany us : ior as you have seen so much, you may 
be a witness of all the rest 

M. Volney led the way into the drawing-room, 
followed by the Viscount and Clarine : while Zoe, 
after a few instants* hesitation, entered likewise. 
Clarine now threw herself in Lady Octavian’s arms, 
and wept convulsively upon her bosom. 

** M. Volney,’* said Alfred Delorme, hastening 
forwards and addressing Clarine’s father in a low 
but quick and earnest voice, “I beseech you to 
give utterance to the word — the one word of con- 
sent — which may spare your daughter so much 
misery I Say it, sir, I entreat you ' The horrible 

suspicion you entertained is wholly unfounded* 

and I repeat I can prove it 

“ Prove it ? It is impossible I** said M. Volney, 
trembling all over with a deep concentrated excite- 
ment. But even if you collide there are reasons 
—reasons ** and he gasped for breath. 

“ JSfo, no, M. Volney,” exclaimed Alfred: “ you 
will not be implacable towards the son for his 

father’s crimes t As for the proof, it is here 

I have it— -—Pardon me for showing you a docu- 
ment only too well calculated to renew the afflic- 
tion and the bitterness of past miseries I But it 
is absolutely necessary you should so far control 
your feelings as to peruse this letter.” 

Thus speaking, the Viscount Delorme handed 
M. Volney a paper which he had hastily drawn forth 
from a pocket-book ; and then he turned towards 
Clarine who ^was now regaining some little com- 
mand over her own feelings — thanks to the kind 
and encouraging words that Zoe was murmuring 
in her ears. 

“ Oh, Alfred ! dearest Alfred I” whispered Clarine 
to her lover ; ** how could you possibly have been 
guilty of this imprudence after the letter which I 
wrote you declaring that we must separate for 
ever ?” 

And think you that I could consent thus to 
separate ?” responded the Viscount, in that low 
voice of tenderness which likewise being half- 
reproachful, was sufficient to convince Zoe of the 
depth and sincerity of the love that he entertained 
for her fiiend Clarine. “ Why did I again seek 
an interview with you ? It was to assure you of 
the existence of a proof that your father’s fearful 
suspicion is utterly unfounded — and that proof is 
now in the hands of M. Volney. ’ Behold— he is 
reading it !” 

M. Volney had his hack turned towards his 
daughter, the Viscount, and Zoe ; he was bending 
down towards the chamber-light which he had 
placed upon the drawing-room table : he was hold- 
ing the open letter in his hand : but whatsoever 
feelings might be depicted upon his countenance, 
could not be discerned by those from whom that 
countenance was thus averted. Zoe comprehended 
full well that the letter which the Viscount Delorme 
had placed in M. Volney’s hands, contained some 
proof that he might with certitude regard Clarine 
as his own daughter and not the offspring of her 
mother’s illicit amour with the late Viscount. She 
comprehended likewise that a proper delicacy of 
feeling had prevented Alfred Delorme from being 
more explicit in his whispered assurances to 


Clarine relative to the precise nature of that docu- 
ment. 

God he at least thanked for this was the 
ejaculation which suddenly burst from M. Volney ’s 
lips : and hastening towards Clarine, he folded her 
in his arms. 

The young lady— perfectly well comprehending 
that her father was convinced by the weight of the 
evidence, whatsoever it were, that the letter con- 
tained’ — wound her arms about his neck and 
sobbed and wept upon his breast. But she sobbed 
and wept for joy at the thought that the hideous 
suspicion which her sire had entertained in respect 
to herself, was cleared up, and that he could now 
indeed embrace her with the confidence that it was 
his own lawfully-begotten child whom he was thus 
foldmg in his arms. Some words murmuringly 
uttered came from Clarine’s lips; and as they 
struck her father’s ear, they were to him a revela- 
tion. 

“What! Clarine,” he exclaimed; '‘'you compre- 
hend the meaning of all this ? You know what 
suspicion 

“ Yes— I know it, dear father !” murmured his 
daughter ; “ I know more than you fancy— and I 
know everything >” 

“Everything f”’ ejaculated M. Volney with a 
sudden start, and also with a frightened look 
sweeping over his countenance, “^o, no! it is 
j impossible ! Heaven forbid !” — ^and he shuddered 
visibly. 

“Forgive me, dearest father,” said Clarine; 
and once more she sank upon her knees at his 
feet. 

“What — what is it that you know?” he do- 
manded : and there was something almost fierce in 
his accents, his looks, and his manner * “ what is 
it that you know ^ But I am mad— it is impos- 
sible !” — and pressing his hand, with a renewal of 
wild anguish, to his brow, he seemed as if he 
sought to steady his confused and bewildered 
ideas. 

“I know, dearest father,” responded Clarine, 
frightened by the vehemence of his manner, “ the 
source of all your distresses — - —And, Oh ! bitterly, 
bitterly have I wept on account of the fall of her 
whose memory I had tutored myself to love and 
revere I” 

“ And who told you all this ?” demanded M. 
Volney abruptly. 

“ It was the Viscount who told me part, and 
jHarguerite who told me the rest. Oh ! blame me 
not, dearest father,” continued Clarine entreat- 
ingly : “ I feel that I have done wrong in some 

respects but if you had not left me so much 

to myself ” 

“ Bise, child— rise 1” said M. Volney, whose 
heart was evidently lacerated with a world of con- 
flicting and tumultuous emotions. “ It is I who 
am to blame!— it is I — and not you, my poor 
child !” 

Clarme rose from her suppliant posture : Alfred 
Delorme stepped forward, and said, “M. Volney, 
will you not now speak that one word of assent 
which will make us both happy ? I have always 
heard you spoken of as a just, a good, and an. 
upright man ” 

“ Enough 1” interrupted M. Volney with a re- 
newed fierceness of tone and look. “This scene 
can last no longer — at least not for the present ! 
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Depart, Alfred Delorme— and to-morrow you shall 
know my decision ! Depart, I say !” added M. 
Volney vehemently j “ noc another word to me 
nor to my daughter I— and to-morrow, I repeat, 
you may come to me— —Yes, you may call at the 

Chateau and then my decision shall be made 

known I” 

Oh I let me entreat you,” said the Viscount in 
a voice of the most earnest appeal, “ to stifle those 
feelings of hatred which you have hitherto enter- 
tained towards me ” 

“ Young man, you comprehend me not I” inter- 
rupted Clarine’s father petulantly: "you cannot 
penetrate into the depths of my heart ! Ob, if 

you could But enough! You will perhaps 

know more to-morrow. Depart - — I conjure, I 
command you!” 

“ It is not for me,” responded the Visconnt, 
“ who am an honourable suitor for your daughter’s i 

hand aye, and a suppliant for your consent 

and good feeling it is not for me, I say, to 

oppose your will or rebel against your man- 
date.” 

With these words Alfred Delorme bowed with ' 
courteous respect to M. Volney ; he saluted Zoe 
in a similar manner : he bent a look of loving 
tenderness on Clarine; and he quitted the room. 
For some minutes after hia departure M. Volney 
paced to and fro with agitated steps,— apparently 
nnconscious of the piesence of his daughter and 
Zoo. These two remained together, — Clarine with 
her arm. thrown round her friend’s waist— clinging 
to her with the confidence of one who sought sup- 
port, solace, and encouragement in the painful 
state of uncertainty in which the last scene of 
this strangely wild drama had left her. 

At length M. Volney accosted the two ladies ; 
and he said to Clarine, " Sit down, and tell me 
frankly and faithfully everything that has taken 

place between yourself and the Viscount all 

that you have heard from Ms lips— all that you 
have heard from the lips of old Marguerite like- 
wise. Stay, Lady Octavian ! — I beseech you not 
to leave us! We look upon you as something 
more than a friend : my daughter regards you as 

a sister and if it be not forcing our affairs 

upon your attention ” 

“Best assured, M. Volney,” replied Lady Octa- 
vian Meredith, " that if I were about to quit the 
room, it was only through motives of delicacy. But 
if, on the other hand, I can be of tbe slightest 
service-- 

“You can! you can!” interjected M. Volney, 
with hasty emphasis. 

“Perhaps it maybe as well to mention,” said 
Zoe, “ that I am already partially the confidante 
of my friend Clarine. This very morning was she 
telling me the history of her acquaintance and 
her love for him whom she then mentioned as 
Claude Masson, and whom I have this evening 
for the fijst time known to be the Viscount De- 
lorme.” 

“ And you would have known everything, dearest 
Zoe,” said Clarine gently, “ had we not been inter- 
rupted. But my dear father,” she continued, turn- 
ing towards hej? parent, **with all candour and 
frankness will I now reveal everything that has 
taken place. Yet you will chide me 

“No, I will not chide you, Clarine,” said M. 
Volney ; for there was only too much truth in 
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your words when you declared that I had left you 
so continuously to your own pursuits.” 

“ Think not for an instant that I intended it as 
a reproach !” exclaimed Clarine earnestly. 

“ No, no — I took it not as such,” answered M. 
Volney with kindness • “ it was the ingenuous plea 
on your own behalf which would natuially flow 
from your lips under such circumstances.” 

Havmg thus spoken, M. Volney sate down with 
the air of one who intended to listen patiently to a 
i narrative which he had asked for. Clarine and 
Zoe likewise seated themselves ; and then the former 
commenced her explanations. She recited every- 
thing she had already stated to Lady Octavian 
m respect to the incidents which had first thrown 
her in the way of him who had passed himself off 
as Claude Masson; and she then continued the 
thread of her history in the following manner 

“You, my dear Zoe, arrived at the Chateau 
some few weeks back ; and we speedily became in- 
timate together. You were the companion of my 
walks : there was no opportunity for me any longer 
to meet him whom I loved. Duung this interrup- 
tion of my mtercourse with him, the idea would 
often steal into my mind that it was perhaps all 
for the best— and that heaven itself had sent you 
hither to check me in a career of imprudence with 
regard to myself and of deceit towards my father. 
Nevertheless, even while making these reflections, 

I felt that I loved Claude Masson— as I then be- 
lieved his name to be— with an affection that 
could never change ; and I consoled myself with 
the hope that as he loved me with an equal sin- 
cerity, he would fulfil his promise of revealing 
himself to you, my father, the moment the influ- 
ential friends of whom he had spoken should have 
rescued him from the perils which he represented 
as environing himself. One day— when you, dear 
Zoe, were somewhat indisposed — I repaired to the 
village to make certain purchases ; and on my way 
homeward I encountered him who was indeed 
uppermost in my thoughts at the time. Three 
weeks had passed since last we met : and though 

I explained to him the cause indeed, he was 

already aware of it, for he had seen you and me, 

Zoe, walking together in the neighbourhood 

yet did he somewhat reproach me for what he 
termed my unwillingness to make an effort to 
steal forth and meet him at least once during that 
interval. I was profoundly alEicted by the lan- 
guage which he thus held towards me ; and he 
implored my forgiveness for having wounded my 
feelings. He said that in a short time he should 
be in a position to throw off the mask of conceal- 
ment and openly come forward to claim my hand. 
He besought that I would now and then grant 
him an interview. It was in vain that I urged 
the impossibility of walking forth by myself, now 
that I had a companion. He was deeply dis- 
tressed : he spoke despondingly : he declared that 
such was his affection for me, that he could not 
endure another long interval of separation. In a 
word, dear father— hut you have promised not 
to chide me? — ^for oh I the Viscount is the most 
loving, the most high-minded, and the most 
honourable of men—” 

“I will not chide you, Clarine,” said M. Volney 
with exceeding gentleness of manner. “ Proceed. 
Shall I help you to that avowal which you hesitate 
to make?” 
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*‘No, father/* responded Clarme, almost proudly. ! 
** Heaven be thanked 1 I can look you in the face 
and declare that 

‘^Enough, Clarme 1” interrupted M. Volney : 
and then he emphatically added, Hot for a single 
instant did I suspect the honour or purity of my 
child. Proceed, Clarme. You consented to grant 
your admirer an occasional interview within the 
walls of this Chateau ?’* 

Yes— in the chapel/* responded Olarine, I 
furnished him with the key of the door at the 
bottom of the staircase at the extremity of the 
passage ; and on four or five occasions did I meet 
him for a few minutes in the chapel. Best as- 
sured that I should not have for an instant granted 
these stolen interviews within the sanctity of your 
dwelling— nor at such an hour, after the house- 
hold had retired to rest — ^no, not even m com- 
pliance with his earnest pleadings should I have 
granted these interviews — were it not that I was 
deeply, deeply anxious to learn the progress of 
those intercessions which his friends, as I believed 
at the time, were making on his behalf in Pans. 
I now come to a very memorable moment of my 
existence. It was the evening before last that I 
again met Claude Masson — as I still believed his 
name to be — m the chapel. He told me that he 
began to fear our intei views could no longer be 
snatched thus stealthily — for that he had seen 
you, dear Zoe, crossing the passage on the previous 
night as he was hastening towards the staircase at 
the extremity. He then asked me if I were pre- 
pared for a revelation which he was resolved to 
make, and which could no longer be withheld ? I 
was frightened : I besought him to be candid with 
me at once. He then said that he must tell me a 
narrative of the past, of which, as he had disco- 
vered, I was hitherto completely ignorant. With- 
out immediately revealing himself, he told me how 
a certain Viscount Delorme had proved the author 
of your wretchedness, my dear father 

“Yes, yes,’* interrupted M. Volney, with an 
anguished look : “ I can understand full well all 
that he told you !” 

“And then he concluded/* added Clarme, her- 
self deeply afflicted at being compelled to make 
allusions which thus planted fresh daggers m her 
parent’s heart— “and then he concluded by re- 
vealing himself to me as Alfred Delorme I” 

There was a brief pause — during which M. Vol- 
ney guarded a profound silence ; and Clarme then 
resumed her narrative in the foliowmg man- 
ner : — 

“ Alfred explained to me all the motives of his 
recent conduct. He said that some five or six 
years ago he called privately upon you, my dear 
father, at Fontainebleau, to make you acquainted 
with the elucidation of the mystery which had 
previously shrouded his own father’s fate ; and at 
the same time he entertained the hope that as so 
terrible a retribution had overtaken the author of 
your wrongs, amidst the drifting snows of the 
Alpine regions, you would not refuse to give your 
hand m forgiveness, if not in friendship, to himself 
as the living representative of the perished Vis- 
count. But you d4d refuse I — and Alfred left you 
with sadness and sorrow in his heart. A few 
years passed away— during which he travelled in 
foreign countries; and after a while he visited 
Spain. He took it into his head to perform a 


pedestrian tour across the Pyrenees and through 
the South of Prance. It was while thus engaged 
that he arrived a few months back in this neigh- 
bourhood. Observing the old Chateau, hia curi- 
osity dictated certain inquiries ; and he learnt to 
his astonishment that it was inhabited by a gentle- 
man named Volney, and who had an only daugh- 
ter. He therefore at once felt convinced that the 
present tenant of the Chateau must be yourself. 
He wandered in the vicinage of the house : he 
caught a glimpse of you in the distance — he be- 
held me likewise. Often and often,” continued 
the blushing Clarme, “has he breathed the as- 
surance m my ear that the first moment he saw 
me, he was smitten with a feeling which has since 
ripened mto love. Accident rendered him my 
deliverer at the precipice of the ravine, as I have 
already told you; and from that instant he re- 
solved to woo me as hia future tnde. But he 
dared not then reveal himself to you : he thought 
that if his love were reciprocated, and if he could 
win my heart, you would not stand in the way of 
your daughter’s happiness. He saw the necessity 
of devising some tale to account for his earnestly 
' expressed desire that I should remain silent in 
respect to the presence of such an individual m 
the neighbourhood : and therefore, when I pressed 
him to declare who he was, he adopted the first 
name which entered his head at the moment* The 
story of his political perils was a venial fabrication 
to suit his purposes for the time, to lull my suspi- 
cions, and to satisfy my mind. Such were the 
explanations which the Viscount Delorme gave 
me the night before last, when I met him in the 
chapel. You may conceive the feelings with which 
I listened to all that he then told me : but before 
I had time to learn what his intentions were, and 
how he meant to proceed towards yourself, dear 
father, — the door of the chapel opened and Mar- 
I guerite made her appearance I I may as well 
; observe, in order to avoid the interruption of my 
[ narrative hereafter, that Marguerite (as I learnt 
that same night, for I knew it not before) was in 
the habit of occasionally visiting the chapel to say 
her prayers ; for, as you are aware, dear father, 
her piety borders upon superstition.” 

“ And Marguerite thus surprised you,” said M. 
Volney, “ with Alfred Delorme ?” 

Yes : and she was more than astonished — she 
was more than startled : she was horrified *” con- 
tinued Clarme. “ She insisted that the Viscount 
should at once take his departure. Vainly did he 
entreat, plead, and remonstrate: Marguerite was 
resolute ; and she vowed that if he departed not 
at once, she would unhesitatingly make known his 
presence to you. AH the favour that he could ob- 
tain was a permission to return on the foliowmg 
evening to explain those mtentions which he was 
about to make known to me at the instant Mar- 
guerite so unexpectedly appeared. He went away ; 
and I was left alone with Marguerite. She then 
bbgan to upbraid me bitterly for what she termed 
the wickedness of my conduct, I besought her 
not to speak so harshly : the tears were .streaming 
down my cheeks : she relented— and she embraced 
me. But she bade me discard the image of Alfred 
Delorme from my heart ; she told me it was crimi- 
nal to love him — for that you, my dear father, en- 
tertained the horrible suspicion — -But I will not 
more directly allude to it 1 Suffice it to say that 
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1 myself was horrified. I consented — yes, willingly But remember, Lady Octavian— remember I — that 
consented, to abide by the dictates of Marguerite's decision of mine is inflexible !” 
guidance, and she bade me pen a letter to Alfred And with these words M. Volney rushed from 
Delorme, to the effect that everything must be con- the room, 
sidered to be at an end between us. On this con- 
dition— and on this condition only— would she 

agree to place upon her lips the seal of silence in 

respect to what had occurred. I penned that letter CHAPTEB CTI. 

— yesterday morning I gave it to Marguerite ; and 

last night she left it in the chapel, so that when THE AEPIKE teag-edt. 

Alfred Deloime should penetrate thither he might 

find it. She herself chose' not to have an inter- It was after breakfast on the following morning- 
view with, him * sho deemed it useless to learn a meal however at which Clarine was not present, 
what had been his intentions, inasmuch as she felt and of which neither M. Volney nor Zoe scarcely 
the impossibility of their being earned out,'' partook — that he requested her ladyship to join 

“ And it was after all Alfred Delorme,” said M. him presently in his study, as he wished to speak 
Volney, “ whom I saw last night stealing along the to her on matters of the utmost importance. Zoe 
passage * It was he, too, whom your ladyship ” — hastened first of all to see whether her ministra- 
addrcs&ing himself to Zoe — ” on two occasions be- tions were required by Clarme, who was ill m bed ; 
held *” and in about a quarter of an hour she repaired to 

And now, my dear father,” continued Clarine, the study. She found M. Volney pacing to and 
not pausing to ask a question nor make a com- fro, not with a visible excitement and agitation— 
ment in respect to the words which M. Volney had hut in a slow solemn manner, and with a deep de- 
just uttered, — “ can you pardon me for all that I jeetion of the looks. He placed a chair for Lady 
have done ? Oh I you know not how my heart Octavian’s accommodation : he then sate down at 
was rent when in your study you delivered that his desk ; and he said m a mournful voice, “ How 
solemn injunction m respect to Alfred Delorme * I fares nay daughter now 

longed to throw myself at your feet and confess “ My opinion is still the same, M. Volney,” an- 
e very thing* but I dared notl Again I ask, can swered Zoe. "As I told you the instant we met 
you forgive me ?” at the breakfast-table, Clarine has received a 

"Yes, my dear child— I forgive you !” exclaimed shock which she will never recover — unless joyous 
her father, "from the very bottom of my heart intelligence be speedily conveyed to her. She 
do I forgive you !” will die of a broken heart, M. Volney : for all her 

Clarme threw herself into her sire’s arms; and happiness is centered in her love for Alfred De- 
fer several minutes she remained clasped there, lormel” 

weeping upon* his breast — and he himself weep- The pallor which already overspread the Erench 
ing over her. The scene was full of an exquisite gentleman’s countenance, deepened into ghastli- 
pathos : and Zoe was profoundly affected. , ness * it was a paleness like that of the dead ; it 

" Eetire, my love— retire to your own chamber,” appeared as if all the vital blood had suddenly 
said M. Volney at length ; and then he added with quitted his body. Even his lips became ashy 
accents of deepest fervour, "And may heaven white: a fearful struggle was evidently taking 
bless you I” place within him. In a few moments he rose from 

" But have you nothing more to say to me, dear his seat — opened the door of the study— and looked 
father?” inquired Clarine, upturning her looks forth into the passage with which it communi- 
to wards M. Volney’s countenance, fend with an cated. Satisfied that no one was there, he closed 
expression of half-surprise, half- affliction on her the outer door carefully : then he shut an inner 
features. " Will you not put me out of all sus- door, which was^ covered with green baize and 
pense- -— ” which usually stood open. 

“ Listen, Clarine interrupted her father, who " Be not alarmed, Lady Octavian, at these pre- 
after an instant’s air of anguish, suddenly appeared cautions,” he said, slowly returning to his seat : 
to nerve himself with the fortitude requisite for " but X am about to speak to you on a subject for 
the utterance of an inflexible decision. " You which there must be no listeners.” 
may as well know the worst at once, and he re- If Zoe were not exactly alarmed, she neverthe- 
iieved of all suspense. Qlarine, my poor girl— less felt a chill strike glacially to her heart : for^ 
doubly dear to me since that horrible suspicion there was something so fearful in M. Volney’s 
has been banished from my mind I— your union looks at the moment — something so full of ghastly 
with the Viscount Delorme is an impossibility, horror, that it was only too well calculated to pro- 
j God help thee, my poor child *” duee this effect. He resumed his seat ; he drew 

These last words were spoken with the tremu- his chair closer towards her : and he said in a 

lous accents of deepest emotion ; and they were voice which had now changed from a deep mourn- 
, followed by a sob which seemed to convulse M. fulness to a sepulchral hollowness, "That which I 

^ Volney’s breast, Clarine bent upon him a look am about to tell you, has never yet been breathed 

full of unutterable misery ; and then she fell to mortal ears ; and from your lips must it never 
senseless in the arms of Lady Octavian, M. Vol- go forth again. I need your advice in the awful 
ney, half distracted, flew to fetch restoratives ; dilemma in which I am placed : I feel myself 
and when he perceived that his unhappy daughter totally unable to act according to the guidance of 
was slowly returning to consciousness, he pressed my own soul’s promptings. Strong as my mind 
Zoe’s hand with nervous violence, — saying, " I has hitherto been, the incidents which are now 
cannot wait till she is completely restored 1 For passing have reduced it to a more than childhood’s 
heaven's sake soothe— console— strengthen her! weakness. You, Lady Octavian, have shown your- 
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s*elf so good, so kind, so affectionate towards my 
daughter — you possess too so much sterling sense 
—that I readily leave myself in your hands. But 
in order that you may he enabled to assist me 
with your judgment and direct my proceedings, I 
must tell you everything.” 

M. Volney paused Zoe had no reply to make— 
at least not for the present : but she waited with 
intensest curiosity, and also with a solemn feeling 
of interest, for the explanations that were to 
come. 

“ Birst of all,” resumed M. Tolney, “ let me 
infoim you of the nature of that letter which 
Alfred Pelorme placed in my hand last night. It 
was a letter written by my wretched wife to 
Alfred’s father: it was after the birth of my 
daughter— and by its tenour it fully proved that 
although they had for some time loved each other 
with that illicit, fatal affection of their’s, yet that , 
it was only a few days prior to the writing of that 
letter that their love had become downright crimi- 
nal, Yes — the evidence that such is the fact is 
incontrovertible ; and therefore was I enabled last 
night to embrace Ciarine for the first time with 
the conviction that in her I was veritably embrac- 
ing a daughter ! And thus, too, the barrier which 
my hideous suspicion had raised up against the 
possibility of an alliance between herself and Alfred 
Beloime, has ceased to exist: but there is another 
•^anotJier/^ added M. Volney, with difficulty sup- 
pressing a burst of anguish, — unless indeed by 
your judgment and under your guidance, Lady 
Octavian, it can be surmounted.” 

“ And this other barrier ?” said Zoe, still in a 
state of deep and solemn suspense, 

“Listen to me,” said M. Volney; “and I will 
tell you a tale which you can little expect to hear. 
You are already sufficiently acquainted with past 
events to enable me to take up mj narrative from 
a particular point without any prefatory details, 
I therefore wish to direct your attention to that 
peiiod — that fatal period — when I suddenly dis- 
covered my wife’s infidelity. She died of a broken 
heart, —overwhelmed with shame and disgrace,— 
as you have heard. The Viscount Delorme— that 
false friend who became the author of so much 
misery — fied to avoid my vengeance : for I sent 
a friend to provoke him to a mortal duel — a duel 
in which I had resolved that one if not both should 
peiish. But my mind was made up : I was deter- 
mined to have vengeance i nothing but tbe blood 
of that man could appease my furiously excited 
passions I Heaven knows that up to that instant 
my character had never displayed itself m a fero- 
cious light— my disposition had never developed 
savage mstmots. But I had experienced a wrong 
so stupendous that only an adequate vengeance 
could give rest to my perturbed and excited spirit. 
At least such was my idea. By some means, 
which I need not now pause to describe, I got 
upon the Viscount’s track— and I at once pre- 
texted an inclination for a change of residence to 
an Italian clime. I took my infant daughter and 
Marguerite with me. Oh, often and often did I 
w^onder within myself wherefore I entertained the 
least love for that child, and wherefore I did not 
cast her forth from me as the possible offspring of 
that illicit love which had dishonoured me. But 
when I looked upon Clarine’s innocent counte- 
nance, there was a yearning tenderness in my 


heart which at least forbade me from being unkind 
to the babe even if my soul did not absolutely 
cleave to it. It was the voice of nature whisper- 
ing, though faintly, within me : for last night has 
proven that she is indeed my daughter ! G-ood 
God, if I had discarded the child— if I had repu- 
diated her ! — Oh, what guilt 1 wlsat sorrow ! But, 
thank heaven, of that crime I am innocent I” 

A look of grateful fervour, as these last words 
were uttered, succeeded the strong shudder with 
which the immediate previous ones were spoken ; 
and Zoe herself shuddered— for she had a presenti- 
ment that her ears were about to drink in some 
terrible revelation. 

“ Yes — I undertook that journey,” continued 
M. Volney, after a pause; “and at every halting- 
place I secretly but diligently instituted those in- 
quiries which enabled me to follow up the clue that 
I had originally obtained. Marguerite fancied 
that it was my unsettled mind which caused mo 
thus to wander forth for long hours together ; but 
it was in reality for the purpose of making the in- 
quiries to which I have just alluded. At length 
the intelligence I received led me to Mount St, 
Bernard — that portion of the Alpine range which 
overlooks sunny Italy. We reached the Hospice : 
but now all clue to the Viscount Delormo seemed 
suddenly lost. He had not visited the Hospice ; 
and yet I had the positive certainty that he had 
commenced the ascent of the mountain. I wan- 
dered about for hours and hours together in that 
dangerous region of snows and glaciers ; and the 
faithful Marguerite was more than ever frightened 
on my account. Yea— I dared a thousand perils 
while hunting a man on those Alpiae heights with 
as much tenacity of purpose as ever the h*>rly 
mountaineer displayed in chasing the chamois. 
Thus several days passed ; and at length one fore- 
noon, amidst an almost blinding sleet, I beheld a 
single horseman toiling up a steep slope. It was 
he— my mortal enemy— the object of my search— 
the man whom I was hunting — the Viscount 
Delorme 1” 

“ M. Volney,” said Zoe, shuddering, and with a 
countenance pale as death, “ tell me no more— I 
beseech you to tell me no more 1 I dare not anti- 
cipate what the rest of your narrative might he : 
but it seems as if I had already heard too much !” 

“Lady Octavian,” said the Drench gentleman, 
in a voice that was scarcely aui^ible, “ I beseech 
you to hear the rest I You must know every- 
thing — or else you will be unable to assist me with 
your judgment. I^'othing must be concealed from 
you— nothing withheld. If you were left to con- 
jecture, it might fall short of the terrible, the as- 
tounding truth I Besides,” added M. Volney, “a 
few words— a very few words will explain the 
rest — and these words shall be quickly said.” 

“ Ho, no I” gasped Zoe : but her accents were 
even less audible than those in which the Drench- 
man had just been speaking, 

“It was amidst that cloud of beating sleet, 
mingled with snow-flakes,” continued M. Volney, 
heedless of Lady Octavian’s weak and feeble inter- 
ruption, “ that the horseman advanced. I stood 
with my back towards him until he was on a level 
with me : then in consequence of the suddenness 
with which I turned towards him, his horse 
started, shied, and flung tbe Viscount from his 
back. The scene was terrible. The animal reared 




— fell back upon its liauncbes— and slipping •with 
its hinder hoofs, was in an instant over the preci- 
pice. The fearful cry which it sent up from the 
tremendous depth into which it was plunging 
down, was like the voices of a dozen human 
beings all concentrated in tho horrible concord of 
one wild terrific yell of agony. At the samo 
instant my knee was upon the breast of Delorme — 
my hand grasped his throat. The rage of ten 
thousand fiends was boiling in tho hell of my 
soul: there was the strength of an iron vice in 
the fingers that were tightening about my enemy'^s 
neck. Desperate were his struggles ♦ but ho had 
no more cbance in contending with me, than if he 
were an infant in the hands of a giant. And yet 
naturally he was far strohger than I — more power- 
ful of form — more vigorous of arm and limb. Dor 
it was the raging pandemonium of my vindictive 
fury that rendered me at the time invincible- 
irresistible— dominant, — and which gave me the 
3S^O. 67.— EOUETU: SERIES 


strength of ten thousand. A few moments, and 
I started up with a revulsion of unutterable 
horror in my soul : for that vico-like gupe of nine 
had only relaxed its hold upon the Viscount’s 
throat when tho last breath and sigh of life had 
come gurgling from his lips. He was a corpse 
and I— I, Lady Octavian Meredith, stood there, 
amidst that wild Alpine scene, a branded mur- 
derer 1” 

Zoe gazed, with a ghastly terror and a horror- 
stricken fatupefactioii of the feelings, upon the 
equally ghastly face of M. Volney., Sko was 
transfixed to her scat • she seemed turned into a 
statue, all the blood had curdled m her veins. 
Her lips were apart — but no bieath came through 
them— it was held in awful suspense: her bosom 
remamod upheaved, as if it would never smk with 
respiration again. 

And now, Lady Octavian,’’ continued M VoL 
ney, still in a hollow voice, you know my fearful 
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! secret. I have not shrunk from trusting you with 

* it • I know that you will not betray me. It was 
a vengeance which I wreaked ; and though before 
I perpetrated the deed I considered myself jus- 

’ tided in seeking the deadliest revenge for my out- 
I raged honour and my wrecked happiness — though 
' all the world too would hold that I was thus 
I justified — yet frankly do I confess that my con- 
science has reproached me ever since the moment 
that I stood a murderer amidst that wild Alpine 
scenery I Kevertheless, I repeat, I know that you 

will not betray me. But let me continue 1 

have only a few more words to Shy. I took from 
the person of the Viscouht whatsoever papers 
might prove his identity; and I dragged the 
corpse to a spot where I saw that the drifting 
snow was accumulating fast. In a few minutes 
the body of the Tiscount was cdmplefcply enveloped 
in the winding-sheot which nature's hand wove in 
countless myriads of flakes Jitound it; — and I 
knew thalJi niy secret was safe. And so it proved. 
Several years elapsed ete ihe cotpse disin- 
terred from its madsolhtitn of sno^ by ottfe of the 
dogs of the Hospice; dnd several thore years 
elapsed ere the Mdrehidness hhd Alfied were led 
to the elucidati5n bf the lost Tiscount’s fate. 
Alfred came to me at ^’ontaiiiebleau to report the 
' diseovery—to entreat my forgiveness towards his 

* father's memory — and to beseech that there might | 
j be reconciliation between the two famihhs j for he ! 
I said that if I received him with rahebur, he should i 
j feel as xf his father’s sins were being ^ visited , 
! anatbematizingly upon Mihself. t s,dW that the 

yoUhg mdn suspected riot tii^ Sire mi fdet his 
I death otherwise than bv an acei^Cflt ivhich often 
; overtakes travellers athidst the Aipifib ififididtains j 
but yet I was alarmed ! Obn^cieiicC, iady 
Octaviah/' added M. Tolney id sb'lbbii tone, 
“ makes eotvards of us all V* 

There was another brief patise—a pause which 
2Ioo could not interrupt ; for she was still a 
I piey to almost overwhelming feelings ; bht the 
French gentleman soon continued in the following 
strain : — 

“ I refused to give the hand of frietidsMp it 
Alfred Delorme. It was not, Lady Octaviafl, be- 
cause I in reality visited upon hioiself the sins of 
his father* it was because I could not bear the' 
idea of meeting, much less encoui aging the visits 
of one whose presence would continuously remind 
me that his sire had met his death at my hand. 
And then too, the horiible suspicion existed in! 
my mind that the same blood which flowed m the | 
veins of Alfred Delorme might also flow m the 
veins of Clanne ; and I recoiled in consternation 
from the idea that it was possible for them to be- 
come enamoured of each other. Thus, in order to 
rid myself of Alfred Delorme— in the hope of pre- 
venting him from seeking me out for the future — 
I roughly and rudely repelled his conciliatory over- 
tures. 1 assumed the air and speech of vindictive- 
ness : ‘I sent him away saddened and dejected. 
And then t lost no time in abandoning my home 
and taking Clanne with me — it being my inten- 
tion to bury ourselves in some deep solitude. It 
was amongst the Pyrenean regions or the wilds 
of Catalonia that I thought of settling our future 
abode : but on reaching the adjacent village and 
on beholding this Chateau, I conceived the place 
and neighbourhood to be .sufiiciently suited for my 


I purpose. It has however pleased heaven to direct 
i the footsteps of Alfred Delorme hither, and that 
I which I had done so much to avoid— that which I 
I have so much striven to prevent, has taken place. 
They have met— and they love each other I” 

There was another brief pause ; and then M. 
Volney concluded thus : — ■ 

" One tremendous barrier has been broken 
down ; it ceases to exist. That letter, which Alfred 
Delorme must doubtless have found amongst his 
deceased father’s papers, when taking possession of 
his ancestral home— or which might have been in 
possession of the Marchioness who so tenderly 
reared him — has convinced me that my wife be- 
came not completely criminal until after the birth of 
Clarine. 3^/iaf barrier therefore is destroyed. But 
how can 1 reedghise Alfred Delorme as my son- 
in-law ?— -how ehn 1 extend the hand of friendship 
towards him — that h^hd which took his father’s 
life I Cduilsel— advise &e, Lady Octavian. I pledge 
myself tB I’lilfil ydtiib injunctions, whatever they 
may be ! But as for that terrible secret of 
mine 

IS safej M. Voiney — it is safe with me,” 
replied Zoe, in a low voice of deep solemnity, 
^^Xou will not expect me to offer any comment 
upon fchdt teriible portion of your narrative. But 
m respect tc Clarine— in respect to the Viscount— I 
can have no Hesitt^tibn in offering an opinion. If 
you insist u|)Otl febvering thebi, you will be sacri- 
ficing their happiflbss the sensd of ■” 

“X understand ybu, iaclj^ dbtdtian !” said M. 
Vblhby : “ to the sense ot dwri guilt I Xes, 
yes— it is so I I inust not be selfish I” 

Hbj M. Volrifey,” obseivefi tady Octavian im- 
ptesShely; “theirs must bb the completest self' 
flh'liegktion on y\iur part—” 

“ There shall be — there shall be !” responded 
ihe French gentleman. “ Poor Clarine I she has 
dlrbady been made too much thb victim of my own 
wretched destiny 1” 

, He rose from his seat, and paced the room for a 
fekr insiiahts Wiiih dgiiatfed steps: his form was 
oBWed — ^he looked teh years older than he had 
ifeetfibd on the pretfcaing day. 

“ Xes— they shall be united >” he said, suddenly 
stopping short in front of Lady Octavun. 
“ Hasten and convey this intelligence to Ciarme. 
The bridal shall take place soon ; and afterwards — 
afterwards,” added M. Volney, “ I will seek some 
foreign country— there to dwell for the remainder 
of my life I” 

Zoe could not help compassionating the un- 
happy man whose ciime had aizsen from a sens© 
of deepest wrong; and when she issued from hia 
presence, she felt that the tears were streaming 
down her cheeks. Having composed her feelings 
somewhat, she sped to Clarme’s chamber ; and to 
that young lady did she impart the happy intelli- 
gence which she had to convey. We need scarcely 
add that Zoe respected M, Volney’s secret, terrible 
‘though it were. Joy— indescribable joy expanded 
upon Clarme’s countenance : the sense of indispo- 
sition vanished ; and she hastened to apparel her- 
self that she might welcome her lover when he 
should come, according to appointment, to learn 
M. Volney’s decision. 
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CHAPTER evil. 

THE DISGUISED ONE. 

It was evening — a beautiful evening in the middle 
of September ; and a gentle breeze bad succeeded 
the beat of a day of more than usual sultriness 
for that period of the year. Queen Indora was 
walking in the garden attached to ber beautiful 
villa in the neighbourhood of Hotting Hill and 
Bayawater * she was alone, and reflecting upon the 
incidents of ber past life. The purple which 
blended with the other hues of her garments, in- 
die ited that she was in mourning. Her dress was 
half Euiopean, half oriental. She wore the flow- 
ing skirt belonging to the feminine garb of the 
former style • a species of caftan, and the under- 
garment developing the rich proportions of her 
Wst, were of the Eastern fashion. The jetty 
masses of her hair hung far down her back, below 
her waist, and seemed hke a thick ebon veil 
which might be drawn at will over the counte- 
nance. 

There was a certain degree of pensiveness ex- 
pressed in the looks of the Queen, which was not 
however altogether sorrowful. Subjects for mourn- 
ing and rejoicing were blending in her thoughts : 
on one side was her father’s death— on the other 
the assurance which she had received from Clement 
Redchffe that he would accept her hand. Still 
Indora was thoughtful, she walked with a slow 
pace j and when reaching a fountain in the midst 
of the garden, she stood there gazing upon the 
flow of the crystal water, and givmg way to the 
reflections that were uppermost in her mind, 

Erom amidst a knot of trees an ominous coun- 
tenance was surveying her. Without preserving 
any unnecessary mystery in the present instance, 
we will at once declare that the individual thus 
concealed was none other than Barney the Barker. 
Hothing could be more admirable than the fellow’s 
disguise — nothing more complete than his trans- 
mogiifioation, so to speak. He wore the wig with 
frizzly curls which the Duke of Marchmont had 
given him* his countenance was stained duskily 
with the dye which he had obtained from the same 
source: he wore spectacles j and a large overhang- 
ing moustache concealed the malformation of his 
upper lip. In respect to apparel, the Barker had 
a very decent appearance j and he no longer re- 
tained the huge club which was wont to be his 
almost inseparable companion. In this disguise 
was it that Barney had dared to come up to Lon- 
don ; and now for the first time he had penetrated 
into the grounds of the villa where Queen Indora 
dwelt. 

Little suspected the oriental lady that she was 
in the close vicinage of one who harboured such 
evil designs towards her: little likewise did she 
imagine that the power of her beauty was at that 
instant exercising its influence over the soul of one 
of the greatest miscreants m all Christendom. 
And yet such was the case. The Barker — whose 
disposition was naturally of a brutal callousness, 
and who of all men in the world was the least 
susceptible of a sentiment that could interfere 
with any business that he had on hand— was now 
suddenly smitten with a feeling hitherto unknown. 
It appeared to him as if he had never rightly 
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until this minute comprehended what female i 
beauty was : but now he began to understand what I 
was meant by regular and well chiselled features 1 
— by eyes of splendid lustre— by nobly arching , 
brows that gave intelligence and lofty frankness to 
the countenance— by the magnificent symmetry of 
shape— and by the blending of all that elegance, 
gracefulness, and dignity which combined to 
render Indora at once the fascinating and the 
queen-like woman she was. Tes— all this did the 
Barker begin to appreciate; and the brutal ruf- 
fianism of his nature was melting under the in- 
fluence of that supernal loveliness which he was 
now surveying. Indeed, the eastern lady appeared 
to him something more than woman she looked 
as if she were a goddess; there was something 
about her which not merely charmed — it likewise 
overawed; and there was a moment when the 
miscreant almost felt as if he could rush forth 
from his ambush, throw himself at her feet, and 
implore her pardon ! 

Indora passed away from the vicinage of the 
fountain; and as the Burker followed with his 
eyes her slowly retreating form, he thought to 
himself that never had he before been struck by 
the beauty which exists in a woman’s faultless 
shape. These hitherto unknown feelings expanded 
and strengthened within him; and it seemed as if 
he had suddenly become altogether a different 
being from what he was. Indora disappeared in 
a turning of the gravel- walk; and then the Burker 
asked himself, What the devil is all this that has 
come over me ? I feel just like a child. I sup- 
pose it must be because X havn’t got my club as 
usual ; and I’m hke a lion without his teeth and 
claws. And yet that lady ts uncommon beautiful ’ 

I never thought so much before of what a woman’s 
good looks ^might he.” 

Here InSora reappeared to the Barker’s view : 
he left off communing with himself— his gaze was 
once more riveted upon her. As she drew nearer, 
he beheld an expression of ineffable sadness pass 
I over her countenance: she was thinking of her 
late father, and the tears trickled down her cheeks. 
She raised her kerchief to wipe them away ; and 
! the B urker was struck by the exquisite modelling 
I of her hand and of as much of the arm as the 
I sleeve of the caftan suffered to be visible. Then 
[ she thought of Clement Redcliffe ; and a sweet 
i smile played upon her lips, revealing a glimpse of 
; the teeth of ivory whiteness. The Burker literally 
' quivered at the strangeness of these new feelings 
which had come over him ; and again was he on 
the point of rushing forth and imploring the 
lady’s pardon for the design which he had enter- 
tained towards her. But he checked himself: 
for at the instant his ear caught other footsteps 
advancing along a neighbouring gravel-walk. 

It was Sagoonah, who sought her mistress ; and 
now the Barker beheld that splendid Hindoo 
woman the dark granduer of whose beauty was of 
so high an order, and whose lithe form was of so 
bayadere a symmetry. The Barker was astonished 
at the spectacle of tW new personification of an- 
other style of feminine charms: and as the two 
walked away together, he followed them with his 
gaze. But as in his own mind he endeavoured to 
establish a choice between them, it settled upon 
Indora. Yet was the rude, brutal heart of this 
man who was stained with a thousand crimes, and 
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himself a monster of ugliness — deeply touched by 
both the specimens of oriental beauty which he 
had thus seen. 

“You seek me, my Sagoonah,” said Queen In- 
dora, as they slowly walked away from, the foun- 
tain : “ have you any thing to communicate ?’* 

“ liTo, my lady,” answered the ayah : “ but you 
gave me permission to join you occasionally when 
you were alone ” 

“Yes, my faithful Sagoonah,” rejoined the 
Queen : “ because I have fancied that for the last 
few days you have been pensive and mournful— or 
that at least you have had strange fits of abstrac- 
tion ” 

“ Oh, no, my lady 1” said Sagoonah, lifting her 
large dark eyes with an air of the most ingenuous 
candour towards Indora’s countenance. “I can 
assure you that it is not so ! — I have already given 
your ladyship that same assurance 1” 

“ I am glad to hear you repeat it, Sagoonah,” 
remarked the Queen; “because you know that I 
experience an affection for you. You have served 
me so truly and faithfully 1 But tell me, Sa- 

goonah,” asked Indora, thus suddenly interrupting 
herself, “ shall you be glad soon to return to your 
own native country ?” 

“ I am always happy where your ladyship is,” 
replied the ayah. 

“And you will go back, my Sagoonah,” pro- 
ceeded the Queen, now smiling good-naturedly and 
with a caressing manner, — “you will go back 
without having lost your heart to any native of 
this metropolis ?” 

Sagoonah stooped suddenly ' down to pluck a 
flower that grew on the edge of the border which 
; Indora and herself were passing at the time ; and 
then she looked up into the countenance of her 
mistress with the same ingenuously frank expres- 
sion as before. Bor an instant Indora was smitten 
with a suspicion— on account of the incident of 
the flower, which had a sort of petulance in it— 
that the words she had used in good-humouied 
jocularity had really touched a chord vibratmg in 
the ayaYs heart : but this idea quickly vanished 
when Sagoonah thus gazed up at her in so candid 
a manner, 

“Yes, my faithful dependant/’ continued the 
Queen, “ I know that you will rejoice to return to 
your native land ; and the time is not far distant 
when we shall set off thither. And we shall not 
go alone, my dear Sagoonah,” proceeded Indora, a 
blush now suffusing the delicate duskiness of W ' 
complexion : “ I have already given you to under- 
stand ” 

At this instant the conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of Christian and Chiistina, who 
were advancing along the gravel-walk— for our 
young hero had been passing the day at the villa. 

I Sagoonah retired . hut as she slowly walked back 
towards the villa, brilliant fires flashed forth from 
her eyes— and the Burker, as she passed close by 
the spot where he still lay in ambusb, was sud- 
denly seized with amazement — ^yes, and even with 
a wild unknown terror as he beheld the lightnings 
of those burning orbs. Shortly afterwards Queen 
Indora re-entered the villa in company with 
Christian and Christma ; and then the Barker, 
stealing forth from the grounds, betook himself 
slowly towards the mam road, — wondering at the 
itrange feelings which had come over him and 


which had paralyzed his arm at the very instant 
Indora seemed to be in his power. 

But notwithstandmg the strength of the im- 
pression thus made upon the monster at the time, 
it gradually grew fainter now that the eastern lady 
was no longer before his view. He began to curse 
himself for his folly * he thought^ of the heavy 
bribe which had been promised him^^f the danger 
which he incurred by remaining in the metropolis 
— and of the facilities which had been held out for 
his emigration to Australia or some other part of 
the world. 

“ And have I been fool enough,” he said to him- 
self, “ to lose sight of all them there adwantages 
just because a petticoat of a rayther better shape 
than usual, was a flaunting afore my eyes. X tell 
you what, Barney,” he continued, thus apostro- 
phizing himself : “ it’s my opinion as how you’re 
getting to be a cussed fool ; and if so be I had my 
stout stick in my fist, I’d just lay it over your 
precious back.” 

Mr. Barnes walked on : the dusk was setting in 
— the lamps were lighted— there were two con- 
tinuous hues of illumination stretching towards 
Oxford Street, far as the eye could reach. All of a 
sudden the Burker was accosted by some one who 
asked him the way to a particular street which he 
named. Barney could scarcely repiess a risible 
start when the voice first sounded in his ear • for 
the individual who thus accosted him, was none 
other than old Jonathan Carnabie, the parish -clerk 
and sexton of Woodbridge. 

“Well, yes— I do know the way,” replied the 
Burker, rendering his voice as soft and oily as he 
possibly could: “but if so be you’re a stranger 
in London, sir, I should advise you to take a 
cab ” 

“ The fact is, sir,” interrupted Jonathan, “ I am 
walking on principle. It is the first time I was 
ever in London ; and I want to know something 
about it * therefore I like to find my way on foot 
— and if I lose it, I inquire it,” 

“ Quite right, sir — quite right I” said the Burker. 

I “ But you ought to take care of yourself— I mean 
of your pockets, you know ” 

“ And so I do, sir,” answered Jonathan Carna- 
bie. “ I’ve read m books and I’ve also been told 
that London abounds in queer characters s but I 
keep my money for the most part at my lodgings, 
and just come out with as much as I think I may 
require.” 

“ Quite right, sir I” again said the Burker. “ I 
happen to be going a part of your way—” 

“ In which case,” said the old sexton, “ I shall bo 
happy to avail myself of your guidance. Excuse 
me, sir, but I saw at once that you were a respect- 
able man— or else I should not have taken the 
liberty to address you.” 

“ Quite right, sir,” said the Barker, who now that 
he had got hold of a particular phrase, harped upon 
it ; for he thought that it had helped to make this 
favourable impression. 

They walked along together. Mr. Barnes was 
satisfied that his disguise was complete : and from 
the moment that J onathan Carnabie had mentioned 
the money at his lodgings, the Burker experienced ' 
an irresistible inclination towards his wonted prac- 
tices. He saw no reason why he should not fioeeo 
the sexton if possible ; and moreover he experienced 
a sort of pnde and an inward gloating satisfaction 
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&t the thought of being thus able so effectually to 
deceive the old man in respect to who he really 
\va*3, 

“ Have you been long in London, sir inquired 
the Barker, speaking slowly, and measuring hi& 
words as much as possible, for fear that he should 
let out any favourite expression of his own and 
which might raise Carnabie’s suspicions. 

Only a matter of three or four days, sir,” re- 
sponded the sexton. presume you live in 

London, sir ?” 

“Yes,” answered the ^Barker: “Tm a man of 
business ” 

“ Perhaps a lawyer, sir ?” said the sexton in- 
quiringly. 

“Well, I do a little in the conveyancing line 
now and then,” rejoined the Barker. 

“ And very profitable too, sir, no doubt ?” said 
the sexton, who was pleased as well as proud of 
having fallen in with such good company. 

“ Quite right-— quite right, sir I” said Mr. Barnes. 
“ I do manage to get a good livin’ by the transfer 
of property.” 

“ I suppose you attend the Courts, sir— -the Law 
Courts, I mean ?” continued Jonathan. 

“ Hot more than I can help,” responded the 
Barker. “ That’s a atmosphere that don’t agree 
with me.” 

“ Too hot and close, sir ?” suggested Mr. Car- 
nabie, who was inclined to be chatty and to make 
himself agreeable. 

“Well, it don’t agree with me werry well,” re- 
joined Mr. Barnes . “ it always gives me a queer 

feelm’ But perhaps you’d like to take a drop of 

summut, sir?” he suddenly interrupted himself, 
just as he was on the very point of adding that the 
queer sensation he alluded to very much resembled 
a crick in the neck. 

“ I think I’d rather not take anything, sir, till 
I get to my lodgings,” said Jonathan : “ if 
you would condescend to step in with me and 
drink a quiet glass of brandy -and- water, I shall 
feel veiy proud. My landlord is a superior sort of 

man he is a schoolmaster and parish-clerk 

Mr. Chubb by name. Perhaps you have heard of 
him, sir?” 

‘ I’ve heerd speak of a man named Chubb, 
which IS famous for making locks,” answered the 
Barker ; “ and I can’t abear ” 

But here he checked himself again ; and the truth 
was that old Jonathan Carnahio did not take parti- 
cular notice of the Barker’s bad grammar and pecu- 
liar phraseology, so pleased and flattered was he at 
having fallen in with a legal gentleman of such great 
respectability. And then too, it was the old sexton’s 
first appearance in London : he had been accus- 
tomed to the country all his life— and he was in- 
clined to view everything and everybody pertaining 
to the metropolis in a superior light. The Barker 
—more and more convinced thatj ,the mystery of 
his disguise was absolutely impenetrable, and re- 
solved to amuse as well as benefit himself at J ona- 
than Carnahie’s expense— began holding forth to 
him on the beauties and wonders of the metropolis, 
with the idea of rendering himself agreeable as 
possible. 

“This here is a werry fine road,” said Mr. 
Barnes; “as straight as a harrow right up to 
Oxford Street till you come to the corner of the 
Tottenham, Court Hoad and St. G-iles’s. You see 


this here gate on jour iiglifc baud leading into the 
Park ? Well, it’s Tybui u.” 

“ G-od bless me »” said old Jonathan. “ Hot 
where the people used to be hanged ?” 

“The werry identical same,” responded Mr. 
Barnes. “ There’s many a fine feller has rode a 
horse there foaled by a acorn, and danced upon no- 
think amidst werry great applause. My grand- 
father ” 

I “ Most likely saw many such sights ?” said Mr. 
Carnabie inquiringly. 

“Yes— he was rayther fond of ’em,” rejoined 
the Barker, who had been upon the point of letting 
out that his respectable ancestor was one of the 
individuals who had given a terrible notoriety to 
the district of Tybuin. “Pray, sir, what’s your 
idea of the punishment of death ?” 

“Why,” answered Jonathan, who was imbued 
with all antiquated prejudices, “ I think that when 
a man has done a great deal of wickedness, he 
ought to be put out of the world.” 

“Quite light, sir — quite right!” said the 
Barker emphatically. “ I’d hang ’em all, the 
scoundrels ’ I suppose you have come up to Lon- 
don, sir, on a little business ?” 

“Yes,” answered Jonathan; “and I’ve got all 
my expenses paid, as ■well as good lodgings found 
for mo : so that I’ve got a little opportunity of en- 
joying myself in a quiet v/ay.” 

“A Country gentleman, I presume, sir ?” said 
the Barker, with as much of an insiuuating tone 
as he could possibly assume. 

“ Not exactly a gentleman,” rejoined old Car- 
nabie, who was a man of truth. “I hope you 
won’t think the worse of me, sir, when I tell you 
that I’m a parish cleik?” 

“ Why, if there’s a class of men that I cotton 
to more than all others,” exclaimed the Barker 
as if in admiration, “it’s the werry respectable one 
that you belongs to. I’ve always found ’em a set 
of intelligent say nothink-to-nobody sot of chaps ; 
and at this present speaking I’ve got three cousins 
and two uncles which is pansh-clerks themselves. 
You should just see how fond the Archbishop of 
Westminster is of my cousin Tom !” 

“ Bear me 1” ejaculated Mr. Carnabie t “ I was 
not aware that there was an Archbishop of West- 
minster.” 

“To be sure!” ejaculated the Barker* “he 
lives just t’other side of the bridge— a beautiful 
palace, with the Noted Stout House on one side, 
and the famous sassage-shop on t’other. I’ll see 
if I can’t get my cousin Paul— Tom I mean — to 
introduce you to his lordship.” 

Mr. Carnabie was quite confounded at the idea 
of such an honour : and when he had somewhat 
recovered from its overpowering effects, he ex- 
pressed Ms acknowledgments in suitable terms 

“ Oh f I can introduce you to a many fine folks,” 
continued the Barker. “ There’s the Chief J udgo 
at the Old Bailey, and two or three of the magis- 
trates, which knows mo uncommon well. How 
long, sir, do you think of staying in London ?” 

“ It all depends on circumstances,” replied tho 
sexton. “I am not entirely my own master. But 
excuse me, sir, for not being more confidential on 
the business that has brought me up to town : it’s 
quite of a private nature——” 

“Pray don’t make any apology, sir,” inter- 
rupted Barney. “You’re quite right to keep 
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your own counsel. What did you say your name 
was, sir?” 

“ My name is Jonathan Carnahie, at your 
service, sir,” responded the old sexton. 

^^And mine, sir, is Mr. John Smith,” rejoined 
the Barker. “ I don’t happen to have a bit of 
paste-board about me at the moment : but I shall 
be werry happy to see you to dine with me to- 
morrow at my house, IS'umber 347, Grrosvenor 
Square* ISTo ceremony, you know. Just a bit of 
fish, a plain jint, a tart, and summut of that sort 
—•with maybe a bottle of wine or so.” 

Again was Mr. Carnabie confounded by the 
honours and favours thus showered upon him: 
and again were his acknowledgments duly ex- 
pressed. He and his companion walked on 
together, until at length they reached the com- 
mencement of the street in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Chubb resided, and which the sexton now recog- 
nised as the locality to which he had sought to be 
directed. 

“ I tell you what,” said the Barker, “ let you 
and me be alone together over this glass of brandy- 
and-wafcer that we’re going to have at your place ; 
cos why, don’t you see, I don’t know nothink of 
your landlord— and it won’t do for a man like me 
to demean his-self to associate with everybody.” 

“But Mr. Chubb is a parish clerk I” exclaimed 
Jonathan j “ and I thought you just now 
said ” 

“All right, my good friend!” interrupted the 
Barker; “I don’t fly f’’om. my word. Parish 
clerks is the best fellers in existence . but I happen 
to know summut of this man Chubb, now that I 
come into this street and recollect where he lives.” 

“Why, is he not a respectable person?” in- 
quired Mr. Carnabie in astonishment. “Those 
who recommended me to his lodgings — or who in- 
deed took them for me, I should rather say ” 

“Well, well,” said the Barker, “he’s respect- 
able enough as far as the world goes. But 
betwixt you and me and the post,” added 
Mr. Barnes, lowering his voice to a confidential 
whisper, “ there isn’t a burial that takes place m 
Chubb’s churchyard that he don’t make ten or 
twelve guineas more out of it than he had ought 
to do. You understand me — a nod is as good as 
a wink — and Chubb is hand and glove with the 
surgeons.” 

“ Cod bless me I” ejaculated old Jonathan, stop- 
ping suddenly short ; “ do you mean to say that 
he is m league with the resurrectionists ?” 

“ISTothink more nor less,” answered the Barker. 
“But keep your own counsel. It isn’t for me to 
make mischief: I only tell you this to show why 
I don’t choose exactly to put my feet under the 
same mahogany with this feller Chubb.” 

Old Jonathan Carnabie gave a deep groan of 
horror ; but the Barker hastened to speak a few 
reassuring words , and they continued their way 
to the front door of Mr. Chubb’s residence. 


CHAPTER CYIIL 

cioiraiinTA.Tioif OE THE btjreee’s aevehthres. 

ThA-T door was opened by the slipshod servant-girl 
who was maid'Ot-aU-work m the establishment; 


and Jonathan Carnabie led the way to the little 
parlour which he occupied and which wis the 
very same that Christian Ashton tenanted at the 
time he was private secretary to that illustrious 
potentate, the Crand Duke of Maxe-Stolburg- 
Quotha. Barney the Barker followed his new ac- 
quaintance into the parlour * the girl was ordered 
to bring up glasses and hot water: the brandy 
was produced ; and after having imbibed the con- 
tents of the first tumbler, Jonathan Carnabie 
found his spirits expanding after the damp thrown 
upon them by the terrible aspersion flung against 
the character of his landlord Mr. Chubb. 

“You’re werry comfortable here — werry com- 
fortable indeed,” said the Barker, looking around 
him. 

“ Yes,” answered Jonathan, “there is nothing 
to complain of in respect to the lodgings. I’ve 
got a nice little bed-room exactly overhead.” 

“ And I hope you lock your door at night,” said 
the Barker, in a low voice. “ IsTot that i mean to 
say the people of the house would do any think 
wrong : hut London is a queer place, and thieves 
is like ghosteses — they msmivates theirselves 
here, there, and everywhere.” 

“ Thank you for the hint,” said old Jonathan, 
refilling his tumbler. “ I myself have had a little 
bit of expereience in respect to the consummate 
villany of a London scoundrel. Bid you ever near 
of a man called Barney the Burker ?” 

“ I can’t say that I have,” responded the indi- 
vidual himself, speaking in a slow and measured 
tone, as if he were racking his memory upon the 
point. “ Who is he ?” 

“ A murderer — and everything that is bad,” re- 
plied Jonathan. “ He came down into the coun- 
try — I took him as an assistant — the ungrateful 
wretch was very near murdering me— but assist- 
ance came at the very nick of time — the villain 
fled precipitately, and plunged into the river. It 
was thought that he was drowned . but only a few 

days ago he turned up somewhere in London 

Surely you must have heard, Mr. Smith, of a house 
that was entered by the police, and where on dig- 
ging up the cellar or some underground place, 
evidences were discovered of barbarous murders 
having been committed ?” 

“ To be sure ' How you mention it,” said the 
Burker, “ I do know summut about it. It was in 
the papers — wasn’t it r” 

“Yes,” replied Jonathan ; “and heavy rewards 
were offered for the discovery of the wretches. I 
hope they will be found,” 

“ I hope they will,” added the Burker, as he 
coolly set about compounding his third tumbler 
of punch. “ Well, all them things, Mr, Carnabie,” 
he contmued, “ shows how careful you ought to be 
m locking your door of nights and stowing away 
your cash in a place of safety. I tell you what I 
do . I always have a matter of five or six hundred 
guineas in my house ; and I poke it all up the 
chimley in my bed-room. That’s betwixt you and 
me: but no one would think of looking up a 
chimley in search of money,” 

“I content myself,” answered Jonathan, “ with 
locking up the little I have got in my box. It 
isn’t much — but still it’s too much to lose.” 

“ Quite right ! quite right !” said the Barker s 
“ never throw away a chance.” 

In this manner they continued to discourse for 
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some lifctle while longer— until old Jonathan Car- 
nabie began to feel the effects of the hot brandj- 
and-water which he was drinking. Then the Bniker 
suggested something about the propriety of a little 
bit of supper— adding “ that he was always accus- 
tomed to take a mouthful at nine o’clock in the 
evening, at hismansion, ISTo. 347, Grosvenor Square, 
— where he should be happy to see his friend Mi . 
Carnabie to dinner at five o’clock on the morrow.” 

The old Sexton, in spite of the penuriousness of 
his habits, thought that he could not possibly do 
otherwise than give the best possible entertain- 
ment to so libeial, generous, and hospitable 
friend; and as he himself had dined at two o’clock, 
he had no disinclination for a supper. He there- 
fore suggested a rump-steak, and was preparing to 
ring the bell to order the same, — when the Buiker 
caught him by the arm, saying, ‘'''Stop, my good 
friend ! don’t trust that dirty drab of a servant to 
go out and buy anythink for you. There’s nothink 
like a lobster for supper ; and it just happens that 
my own fishmonger lives close by. No offence — 
but I’ll go myself and send in the finest he’s^got.” 

Jonathan vowed that he would pay for the lob- 
ster ; but Mr. Barnes would not think of such a 
thing ; and he issued forth accordingly. Proceed- 
ing to the nearest fishmonger’s he purchai|ed a very 
fine lobster, which he ordered to be sent to Mr. 
Chubb’s ; and on his way back, the Barker just 
dropped into a chemist’s shop, where he procured 
a small phial of a certain liquid drug which he 
pretended to he under the necessity of taking. 
He then returned to Mr. Chubb’s abode, and re- 
joined his friend Mr. Jonathan Carnabie. 

The lobster was served up ; and the old sexton 
relished it all the more that he had not been com- 
pelled to p&y for it. Another jug of hot water 
was brought up : the tumblers were refilled ; and 
the Barker seized the opportunity to pour a few 
drops from his phial into Jonathan Catnabie’s 
glass. Pive minutes afterwards the old sexton 
was lying back in his arm-chair in a state of com- 
plete stupefaction 

The Barker rose from his own seat — took a 
candle m his hand — and crept softly up the stairs 
to the bed-room overhead. To force open the box 
was the work of a few moments ; and at the bottom 
of all the clothes the villain discovered about thirty 
sovereigns in a worsted stocking. 

‘"'Wen, the game was worth playing for,” he 
said to himself, as he secured ther coins about his 
person : and then he cautiously crept down the 
stairs again. 

At that very instant there was a loud double 
knock at the front door : the Barker, hastily puff- 
ing out the candle, deposited it m a corner ; and the 
next instant he himself opened the door A tall 
gentleman m a cloak was standing on the steps ; 
and Barney at once recognised the person who 
had so suddenly interfered to prevent his murder- 
ous design on old Jonathan Carnabie at 'Wood- 
bndge. But not for an instant did the Barker 
lose his presence of mind ; he issued forth, and 
the next moment the servant-girl appeared to an- 
swer the inquiry of Mr. Bedcliffe— for he, as the 
reader has doubtless understood, was the tall gen- 
tleman in the cloak. We must add that not for 
an instant had Mr. Eedcliffe suspected that the in- 
dividul who had just passed him was the miscreant 
Barker. 


no 

We must follow the footsteps of the last- 
mentioned person. On turning the neaiest cor- 
nel, he quickened hiS pace— he sped into Oxfoid 
Street— and entering a cab, oidered the driver to 
take him to Whitechapel Church. On airivinn- 
there the Barker dismissed the cab, walked along 
for a few minutes, and entering a public-house, 
sate down to reflect upon the course winch he 
should now pursue. He somewhat repented the 
trick he had played old Jonathan Carnabie. Not 
that he regretted having obtained possession of 
I the thirty sovereigns — very far from it but he 
feared there would be a hue and cry — and whether 
or not 3t was suspected that it was veritably the 
Barker who had committed the robbery, an accu- 
rate description of his present personal appearance 
would be sure to obtain publicity. He must theie- 
fore change his disguise altogether; and it was on 
this subject he was now deliberating within him- 
self. 

It was a small public-house, in an obscure street 
leading out of Whitechapel, which Barney had 
thus entered. Theie was only one other person 
in the little parlour at the time , and this indi- 
vidual speedily rose and took his departure. A 
few minutes afterwards the door opened , and 
another person entered. He wore a low-crowned 
hat with very broad brims— beneath which ap- 
peared masses of red hair ; and he had large 
whiskers, of a corresponding hue. He wore a pair 
of those green spectacles which have side-glasses, 
and are denominated Shades. A loose brown 
paletot, or overcoat, was buttoned up to the throat, 
which was encircled by a thick shawl-neckerchief. 
The over coat, as well as the grey pantaloons, were 
a little the worse for wear ; and it was difficult at 
a first glance to judge what the social position or 
the avocation of the individual might be. The 
waiter followed him into the room with a glass of 
hot gm-and-water : the green-spectacled stranger 
threw down a sovereign and received the change. 
Before the waiter left the parlour, the Buiker 
ordered his own glass to be refilled ; and in the 
meanwhile, he was furtively surveTing the indi- 
vidual who had just entered. The latter was 
doing precisely the same thing m respect to the 
Barker ; and though the eyes of both were shaded 
by spectacles, yet each appeared to have the intui- 
tive suspicion that he was the object of these 
stealthy regards on the part of the other. 

The waiter brought m the fresh supply of 
spints-and-water which the Barker had ordered ; 
and when he had retired, the two occupants of the 
parlour surveyed each other again in the same 
stealthy manner as before. At length the Barker 
suddenly burst into a loud laugh ; and dashing his 
hand upon the table, exclaimed, “ By jingo. Jack, 
It’s excellent ! The only thing is, it’s too gocd>” 

Jack Smedley— for he was the disguised indivi- 
dual who had so recently entered— started up from 
his seat m direst alarm at that sudden guffaw on 
the Barker’s part ; but quickly recognizing his ^ 
friend’s voice, be was relieved of a world of terror. 

“ You don’t mean to say this is Barney ?” 
exclaimed Jack as they shook hands. 

Hush, you fool! No mentioning of names 
growled the Barker, savagely. “But I tell you 
that you’ve done the thing too strong : that red 
wig of your’n,” he continued, in a low voice, 
“isn’t nat’ral : them false whiskers is too bushy ; 
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and thea you*ve gofc th© wery identical broad- 
brimmed tile you was always used to wear. 
What do you think of this for a masquerading 
costume — and the Barker glanced complacently 
over his own person. 

“ I nerer should have known you,” answered 
Jack. “ But I say, don't you think the people of 
the house will think it odd that two such queer- 
looking chaps— both with spectacles on— should 
meet in their parlour ?” 

“Where are you living. Jack?” inquired 
Barney, hastily. 

“Pretty close by,” was the response. “I’ve 
got a bit of a lodging, and three or four sorts of 
disguises ” 

“ The very ticket !” said the Barker. “ Tell us 
where it is. Then you go off first — I’ll foller in a few 
minutes— and we’ll have a chat about our affairs,” 

This arrangement was carried into effect; and 
in something less than half- an- hour the Barker 
and Jack S medley were seated together in a small 
poorly-furnished back room, belonging to a house 
m one of the obscure narrow streets leading out of 
the Commercial Eoad. 

“And so you haven’t heard any think about 
Bab ?” said the Barker, thus resuming the thread 
of a conversation which was temporarily inter- 
rupted by the process of mixing some spints-and- 
water, the materials for which J ack Smedley had 
just placed upon the table. 

“ Nothing of her,” answered the last-named in- 
dividual. “-I suppose you know how I gave the 
detectives the slip at the station the other day ; 
and ever since I’ve been playing at hide-and-seek 
with them,” 

“ You don’t mean to say they’re on your 
track ?” demanded the Barker. 

“ I hope not,” responded J ack Smedley, shud- 
dering violently at the bare idea. “But what is 
it otherwise than playing at hide-and-seek when 
one is obliged to go about in all sorts of disguises ? 
I’m sure I don’t how it is to end I’m uncommon 
tired of this kind of life : but I don’t dare leave 
London — I think it’s the safest place after all when 
one’s in trouble.” 

“ No doubt of it 1” remarked the Barker. 
“ But the people of this house ?” 

“ Oh ! they’re ail right enough — or at least I 
hope so,” rejoined Jack Smedley. “ I pass as Mr. 
Wilkins here; and they think I’m a begging- 
letter impostor or something of that sort. You 
may very well suppose that I have not taken the 
trouble to undeceive them.” 

“I should rayther think not,” replied the 
Barker. “ As for myself, I’ve just been doing a 
a little bit of business which readers it necessary 
j that 1 should turn myself inside out and put on a 
new disguise.” 

“Well,” responded Jack Smedley, “there is 
choice enough here for you and opening a box 
ho displayed several disguises of different kinds, 
and each being as unlike all the rest as possible. 
““ Bub where have you been living in London ?” 

“I haven’t been living nowhere,” rejoined the 
Barker: “I only come up to town this morning 
— and I don’t think my name has yet figured in 
the Eashionable Arrivals.” 

“ And that disguise — that dye for your 
face—” 

“ Oh I it’s too long to tell how I come by it,” 
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interrupted tho Burkei, “I’ve got some business 
in hand that will keep me in London for a day 
or two— perhaps more ; and therefore I shall just 
take the liberty of borrowing one of these here 
disguises. What the deuce is this? — a Jews 
gaberdine and a great grey beard ” 

“Yes— wig and all complete,” exclaimed Jack 
Smedley. “ It’s the only dress 1 have nob as yet 
worn. But hadn’t you better stay and sleep here 
in my place to-night ” 

“It won’t do, Jack, for two such fellers as you 
and me to be too much together,” inteirupted the 
Barker. “I shall leave you presently: bub we 
can make an appointment somewhere for to- 
morrow night — and in the meantime I’ll just 
borrow this dress of your’s.” 

Thus speaking, the Barker proceeded to examine 
the gaberdine, the wig, and the beard; and he 
thought to himself that it would be tho very best 
! disguise he could possibly assume. 

“ Where did you buy this 1” he asked, thinking 
it prudent to ascertain something of that parti- 
cular disguise’s antecedents if he could succeed 
in obtaining such information. 

“I bought the whole kit which you’ve got in 
your hand, at a shop in Kosemary Lane,” replied 
Jack Smedley. 

The Barker proceeded to put off his own dis- 
guise, and he likewise washed the chemical dye 
from his hands and face. Then, by means of a 
thick fluid gum which Smedley furnished him, he 
fastened on the grey beard, which covered all the 
lower part of his face, and which with its asso- 
ciated moustache concealed the mal-formation of 
his lip. He pub on the grey wig which formed 
part of the costume : he hesitated as to resuming 
the spectacles— bub he at length decided on dis- 
carding them. The gaberdine was one of those 
long, black, loose, straight-cub upper garments 
worn by some of those old-fashioned Jews who sell 
pastiles, soap, or rhubarb in the streets ; and when 
the Bmker had pub it on, Jack Smedley expressed 
his approval of the completeness of the disguise. 
A low hat, with very large brims, crowned tho 
Barker’s head ; and as he gave one of his coarse 
laughs, he expressed a wish that lie had a small 
wooden tray and a few pastiles, that he might 
play his new part to perfection 

“ And now, J ack. I’m off,” he added. “ You’ve 
lent me a good disguise —and you’ve got some of 
toggery in return. If it was a little colder, 
I shouldn’t have given you up that handsome 
black coat of mine. But how about to-morrow 
night ? Where shall we meet ?” 

After a few minutes’ deliberation, a place was 
named ; and the Barker sallied forth, Beburning 
into Whitechapel, ho pursued his way towards 
Aldgate, — in the vicinage of which he was ac- 
quainted with a public-house where he knew he 
could obtain a bed for the night without any 
questions being asked. But aU of a sudden he 
stopped short; and a deep but terrible imprecation 
burst from his lips. He had left all his money 
behind him in the breast-pocket of the coat which 
he had taken off at Jack Sraedley’s lodging. Yes 
— all the money he had received from the Bake of 
Marchmont, and all of which he had so recently 
plundered Jonathan Carnabie, had been thus left 
behind I In his breeches-pockcb ho had bub three 
or four shillings and a fow halfpence. 




doa’fc think Jack would rob a pal/* said tho 
Barker to himself, as he began hastily to retrace 
iis way towards the lodging-house : and yet the j 
uiiscreant had terrible misgivings m his mmd. 

The long gaberdine getting about his legs, en- 
cumbered him in his walk, which now almost 
amounted to a run; and he kept on muttering 
impiecations against the Jewish costume in which 
he had disguised himself. He reached the lodging- 
house : he knocked at the door — the summons was 
attended to by an old woman, who was the mis- 
tress of the place; and she exclaimed angrily, 
“What do you mean by coming back again to 
disturb us between eleven and twelve at night ?’* 

“ Ho offence, my good woman/* answered the 
Barker: “but I just want to say*a word to my 
friend — whafs his name again ?“Oh I Mr. Vil- 
kins 

“Then it’s no use your coming here/* replied 
Ho. ( 18 .— i?ourva:ii seeies. 


the woman . “ for Wilkins has gone, bag and bag- 
gage.’* 

“Gone?” vociferated the Barker. “It’s a lie 
— and I will see him * So stand aside ” 

“Who says it*s a he ?” demanded an old man— 
the wmman’s husband— popping forth his head, 
which had a white cotton night cap on, from a 
side-door m the passage. “You hadn’t left the 
house a minute before Mr. Wilkms went and 
fetched a cab, and took himself off with his traps, 
paying us a week*s rent instead of giving us a 
week’s warning. How you’ve got your answer; 
and so be off with you, or I’ll call the police.” 

At that very mstant the Barker hoheld a con- 
stable appear within the rays of t^e lamp at the 
corner of the street; and with another lowly mut- 
tered but terrific imprecation, he hastened away. 
When beyond view of tho policeman, the Barker 
paused to reffeefc upon the course which he should 
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now pursue. Tliafe Jack Smediey had really robbed 
him, was only too evident j and instead of being 
in possession of a considerable sum of money, 
Barney was almost penniless. He not merely 
longed to get back Ms gold, but likewise to wreak 
a terrific vengeance on Jack Smediey. Suddenly 
a thought struck him. He advanced to the nearest 
cab-stand — drew the waterman aside — and putting 
a shilling into his hand, asked him whether such- 
and-such a person (desciibing Smediey accoi cling 
to his disguise) hacl fetched a vehicle from iho 
rank within the last half hour ? The waterman 
replied in the affirmative; and he furthermore 
named the house to which the cab had gone to 
take up the individual’s luggage. This was the 
house where Smediey had lodged ; and therefore 
the waterman’s tale was evidently correct. But 
the waterman was totally unable to afford a clue 
to the direction in which the cab had subsequently 
driven. 

“ But if so be you particularly want to know,” 
added this functionary, “ you’ve only to wait till 
the cabman comes back— and then you can learn 
all about it.” 

The Burker decided upon adopting the hint thus 
given; and he entered an adjacent public-.house, 
where the waterman promised to rejoin hiiu im- 
mediately upon the ictura of the paiticuUr cab- 
man whose presence was now required. Th# 
Burker, in a mood of savage sullenncss, meditated 
the most desperate vengeance if he should only 
succeed in tracking out his falso friend. Thus 
nearly an hour passed ♦ Barney was growing des- 
perately impatient : but at length the watciman 
made his appearance, accompanied by the cabman, 
who had only just leturned to his rank. 

The Burker now ascertained that Jack Smediey 
had been driven in the ca,b to a street at the back 
of St. Luke’s Hospital in the Old Street Eoad — 
that he had alighted there, and had taken his lug- 
gage into a house the inmates of which were m 
bed at the time of his arrival, but had got up in 
obedience to his summons, and had given him ad- 
mission with much apparent willingness. Th© 
Barker was compelled to give the cabman a shil- 
ling for this information ; and then with his re- 
maining coin he retained the man’s services to take 
him up as far as St, Luke’s Hospital. The church 
in Old Street proclaimed the hour of one just as 
the Burker alighted from, the cab. He now pur- 
sued his way on foot; and in a few minutes 
reached the house which the cabman had accu- 
rately described to him. The Burker was totally 
ignorant of who the occupants of the dwelling 
might be : but he felt tolerably well assured that 
they could not be what is termed respectable— or 
else under existing circumstances they would be 
no friends of Jack Smediey, supposing them to be 
acquainted with him : while on the other hand, if 
he were unknown to them, they would scarcely 
have admitted a stranger at such an hour. But 
that seeming willingness on their part, to which 
the cabman had alluded, to afford Smediey a 
lodging, warranted the conclusion that they at 
least knew something of him. 

The Barker’s mind was soon made up how to 
act. He rang at the bell — for knocker there was 
none ; and in a few minutes he heard footsteps 
approaching along the passage inside. An elderly 
man— with a candle in his hand, apd only half 


dressed— appeared at the door ; and very much 
astonished did he look at the singular aspect of 
the Burker, with the heard and gabardine. 

“One word with you, my fiiend,” said Barney 
in a low but peremptory tone : and he at once 
I entered the passage. 

“ What does this mean ?” demanded the man, 
affecting a look of indignation, though m reality 
he had a visible trouble depicted on his counte- 
nance. 

A glance showed the Burker that the key was 
in the street-door : he at once locked it— and 
taking out the key, said to the man, “You don’t 
know mo— eh F” 

I “Ho,” was the response, nervously and tremb- 
! iingly given, 

“ Tiien I’m a detective— that’s what X am. You 
needn’t stare at me after that fashion : it’s a dress 
I’ve wore to look out for a chap that’s wanted — 
and I’ve found him at last, i don’t mean 
so you needn’t look so glum: though if vou’ve 
any of your nonsense or cause any obstruction, as 
the saying is, I shall precious soon walk you off. 
I’ve got half-a-dozen of my people in the street.” 

At this moment a woman, about a yoai’ or two 
younger than the man— both of whom were eldoily 
— emerged from an adjoining room, with terror 
depicted upon her countenance : for she had evi- 
dently overneard all that the Burker had just been 
saying, 

“ I hope there’s nothing wrong, sir,” she began, 

; in a voice of whimpering entreaty. “ Me and my 
I husband keeps a respectable lodging-house— and 
i though poor ” 

[ ‘^Well, I’ve no quarrel with you,” interrupted 
I the Burker: “ but just show me the way to the 
1 room where you’ve lodged the person winch ar- 
I rived hero just now in a cab.” 

The looks which the man and his wife eschanged, 
convinced the Burker that ho was on the right 
track — that Smediey was there— and that they 
morever knew who he was, 

“ Come now, no nonsense I” ho said : “ but bo 
quick - -or it will be all tho wuss for you, 1 can 
promise I” 

“Hp-stairs — the back attic,” said the man : 
and he presented the candle to the Burker, 

“ How, I’m going to manage this little business 
without no noise,” remarked the villam , “ and so 
if you both hold your tongues, you’ll find it the 
best way to keep out of trouble.” 

“ I’m sure we’re very much obleegcd to you, 
sir,” said the woman : “ and if so be you’ll take a 
drop of something to drink 

“ Presently,” interrupted the Burker. “ There 1 
go into your own room— keep quiet— and leave mo 
to manage. Bo you think he can hear what we 
are saying?” 

“ I’m sure he can’t,” responded the man, —* 
“unless he’s come half-way downstairs for the pur- 
pose— which isn’t likely. He wouldn’t think any- 
thing particular of the door bell ringing, because 
he knows what sort of a house it is.” 

The Burker now waved his hand for the elderly 
couple to retire into their room, — v/hich they 
accordingly did, — both firmly convinced that their 
visitor was a detective in disguise. Barney, with 
the light in his hand, began ascending the stairs ; 
and in a few moments he gained the top landing. 
Then, as he opened the door of the back attic, 
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Saiedley started up in liis bed from a sound sleep, 
— giving vent to an ejaculation of terror on re- 
cognising tbe disguised Barker. 

Hold your tongue, you scoundrel !” growled 
Barney, as he entered the room and closed the 
door. “You sneaking, white-livered rascal!” ho' 
continued, in a voice which though low, was full of 
a deep savage concentrated rage ; “ did you think 
as how you could play your cursed pranks upon 
me ?” 

Jack Smedley was as ghastly as a ghost ; while, 
as ho sate up in bed, his hair was literally standing 
on end and his whole fiame was quivering. He 
endeavoured to speak—but could not : he was a 
prey to all the terrific and horrifying dread which 
the appearance of so desperate a man as the Barker 
was under such circumstances hut too well calcu- 
lated to inspire, 

“How maik me. Jack Smedley,” resumed the 
terrible Barney : “ if I don’t find every com of my 
money safe among your traps, I’ll have your life 
though i swing for it to-morrow morning 

“ It is all there,” gasped forth the miserable gold- 
beater, whose cowaidice was only equalled by the 
wickedness of his disposition. “But pray don’t 
hurt me — pray don’t 

“ Hurt you ?” echoed Barney ; and he ground 
his teeth with ferocious rage. “I did swear to 
myself just now that I would have your life . but 
if so be I get back my blunt, I’ll leave you for the 
hangman. There never was such a dirty, sneaking, 
paltry scoundrel as you are in this blessed world * 
Why, your wife Bab was always ashamed of you— 
always ' — and I’m blowed if I think Jack Ketch 
himself would like to have to do with such a fel- 
low f” 

Smedley began to whimper and snivel; while 
the Barker, deliberately drawing forth his dreadful- 
looking clasp-knife, proceeded to cut the chords of 
the box which was in the attic. He opened it ; 
he found all his money safe; and his eyes glistened 
with a savage joy as he resumed possession of his 
gold. He continued to ransack all the contents of 
the box : but he found therein nothing else worth 
taking. 

“ Where’s your own money ?” he demanded of 
Smedley. “ Heie, I suppose *” and he caught up 
the pantaloons which the gold-beater had been 
wearing, and which were lying over a chair. 

There were six or seven sovereigns and a quan- 
tity of silver in the pocket . but J ack Smedley, now 
having the horrors of utter destitution before his 
eyes, began to moan so piteously that the Barker 
thought to himself, “ He will do something despe- 
rate if I leave him penniless ; and maybe he will 
blow the whole thing, turn round and peach, and 
make a general smash of it. I’ll play the generous 
towards him.” ^ 

The Barker placed upon the table the money 
which he had just taken from the pocket of the 
pantaloons, — saying at the same time, “ Leave off 
that precious moaning and whining—can’t you, 
you fool ! Or do you want me to sht your wind- 
pipe for you? How look here, Jack — you’re a 
thundering rascal, and you know you are . it would 
sarve you right to leave you without a seurnck, as 
you meant to leave me. But I’ll just give you 
another chance : so I’ll content myself with taking 
back my own. And now good-bye.” 

With these words, the Barker turned and quitted 


the attic, — while Jack Smedley felt so marvellously i 
relieved by his disappearance, that the loss of the | 
money he had meant to self-appropriate was now ' 
but a very secondary consideration. The Barker | 
descended the stairs . the man and woman of the i 
house issued forth fiom their room, wondering to 
hear only the footsteps of a single individual—for 
they had naturally expected that the supposed de- 
tective had come to take Jack Smedley into cus- 
tody. The Bulker did not however choose to 
volunteer any explanation . he ordered them both 
to go back mto their own room and not bother him 
with their presence: and then opening the front 
door, he quitted the house. 


CHAPTEE CIX. 

THE AYAH AND ME. EEDCLIEEE. 

It was in the afternoon of the day following that 
night’s incidents which we have been relating; 
and Mr. Eedcliffo proceeded to Queen Indora’s 
villa. Having passed a couple oi hours in her 
society, he took his leave but as he was issuing 
from the front-door, Sagoonah, who opened it for 
him, suddenly laid her hand upon his arm, and 
said in a low deep voice, “ It is absolutely neces- 
sary I should have a few minutes’ conversation 
with you ” 

Eodchffe stopped short in astonishment. Eor 
an instant the eyes of the Hindoo woman had 
shod upon him, their burning light in that same 
manner which on three or four previous occasions 
had struck him as being so peculiar : but now, the 
next instant, her looks became full of a soft and 
earnest entreaty. 

“ What mean you, Sagoonah ?” he asked : “ what 
can you have to say to me which may not bo 
said in the presence of your mistress ? Your re- 
quest 13 80 strange—-” 

“ I beseech and implore that you will grant me 
a few minutes ’ ’ responded the ayah. “Oh^ pi’ay, 
pray do ' Yonder — in the field at the extremity 
oi the garden — I will be there m a few minutes 1 
Oh, Mr. Eedcliffe, refuse me not 

She then hastily glided away ; and Mr. Eedchffe, 
issuing from the villa, deliberated bewilderingly 
with himself as to the course which he ought to 
puisue. The haunting looks of Sagoonah ap- 
peared to coiroborate tue idea that she had really 
something ot importance to say to him ; and he 
could at least see no harm in hearing what this 
might be. He accordingly decided upon keeping 
the appointment which she had just given him : 
and on quitting the grounds attached to the 
villa, ho repaired to the field which was completely 
concealed by a screen of trees from the windows 
of Queen Indora’s habitation. In a few miuuces 
he behold the white dress of Sagoonah at a short 
distance: at first she approached rapidly; but 
when within a few yards of him, she lelaxed her 
pace and seemed to be smitten with confusion and 
timidity, 

“What have you to fear, Sagoonah asked Mr. 
Eedcliffe : “ why is your manner thus strange ? 
Praw near, and tell me for what purpose you be- 
sought this interview, and what important com- 
munication you may have to make to me 
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I know not, sir,” responded Sagoonah, in a ' 
low soft tremulous voice, “ whether to sink down 
at your feet and speak as a slave — or whether to 
look you in the face and with the dignity of a 
woman address you.” 

“ These are strange words,” said Mr. Bedcliffe, 
gazing intently upon the ayah in the hope of 
fathoming her purpose by the expression of her 
countenance, ‘^You speak of slavery; there is 
none m this country — at least not that species of 
slavery that you are thinking of. Even if there 
were, I should not claim such homage from 
you ” I 

“Ah' but, sir,” interrupted Sagoonah, “if thero I 
he no slavery that is enacted or confirmed by law, 
there may nevertheless be a slavery in which the 
feelings or the passions enthrall the individual!” | 

“ What mean you, Sagoonah P” ejaculated Mr, i 
Eedcliffe, who now appeared to catch a slight 
scintillation of the real truth : but the next in- : 
stant he repudiated the suspicion from his mind as 
something preposterous or impossible. “What 
mean you P” he repeated. 

The ayah advanced a little nearer towards him : 
there was a moment’s flashing of her brilliant 
burning eyes; and then the next instant they 
were curtamed by her ebon lashes, and her looks 
were downcast. Eor a moment too it appeared as 
if she were really about to assert that womanly 
dignity of which she had spoken ; hut that as if ! 
she found it impossible to be maintained against 
the influence of other and softer feelings which 
were agitating within her. 

“ Mr. Eedcliffe,” she said, in a voice that was 
again tremulous, “ I would lain consult you upon 
a point which closely and intimately concerns my 
happiness.” 

“ But why not consult your kind-hearted mis- 
tress ?” inquired Mr. Eedehffe. “ She, Sagoonah, 
is the most fitting person to be made your confi- 
dante, and to proffer you such counsel as may be 
necessary under the circumstances.” 

“ Oh, no, sir !” exclaimed Sagoonah : “ my mis- 
tress IS the very last person whom I can con- 
sult 1” 

“ And it is equally impossible that you can con- 
sult me,” said Mr. Eedchffe coldly ; for the 'vary- 
ing confusion, hesitation, and embarrassment of 
the ayah — a moment’s dignity being succeeded by 
minutes of tremulous bashfulness, and by a visible 
diffidence in coming to the point, — all these served 
to strengthen the suspicion which had previously 
entered the mind of Mr. Redcliffe. 

“ I am a stranger in a strange country,” con- 
tinued Sagoonah, now throwing a deep pathos into 
her tone ; “ and yet you refuse to become my 
counsellor— my adviser ! Ah, sir ! if this be the 
harbinger of that extreme cruelty which I am to 
experience at your hands when the revelation of 
my secret shall he fully made 

“Listen to me, Sagoonah!” interrupted Mr. 
Eedchffe t and though he now spoke peremptorily, 
yet it was likewise with a certain degree of kind- 
ness : for he felt that after all his suspicion might 
be wrong j and being utterly without vanity or 
self-conceit, he could scarcely fancy it was correct. 

It is not seemly for us to continue in conversa- 
tion here: both your character and mine would 
suffer if we were observed. I do not mean to 
address you in harsh terms : but you are now at 


once to understand from my lips that without fai*- 
cher hesitation on your part must you proceed to 

the communication you have to make to me 

Unless indeed, Sagoonah, you would rather that 
we should separate at once, and that we should 
both forget the occurrence of this private inter- 
view.” 

“Forget?” ejaculated Sagoonah, almost in 
accents of bitter scorn — not at Mr. Eedcliffa him- 
self, but at the idea as she had caught it up. “ For- 
get ? hTo— it IS impossible ' Never can I forget 
aught that is connected with you! And now you 
have my secret,” she exclaimed, for a moment 
flinging her burning regaids upon him* then, as 
the next instant they were again curtained by 
their dark fringes, she added in a low voice, “ I 
love you 

Mr. Eedcliffe first felt inclined to give vent io 
expressions of anger and indignation ; and this he 
would assuredly have done if dealing with an 
English woman who sought to set herself up as a 
rival to Queen Indora and tempt or beguile him, 
away from that plight which he had made her and 
from that troth by which he now considered him- 
self so solemnly bound. But a second thought 
made him reflect that it was a Hindoo woman who 
stood before him — one who belonged to a distant 
and different clime — whose thoughts and whose 
notions were as distinct as the habits and customs 
of that clime itself from those of Western Eu- 
rope. Instead therefore of displaying anger or 
scorn, Mr. Eedcliffe considered it alike moie pru- 
dent and more generous to reason with Sa- 
goonah. 

“ I will not pretend,” he said, “ to doubt tho 
seriousness with which you have made that 
avowal, inasmuch as I cannot for a moment sup- 
pose that you would stoop to such miserable 
trifling. But it IS impossible, Sagoonah, that you 
can entertain the slightest hope — — ” 

“ Hope, sir ?” she murmured. “ Love itself is 
hope ! Of one thing I am certain :-~yoa love not 
Queen Indora, although you have promised to 
espouse her ! Then wherefore may I not hope that 
you will yet learn to love me 

“ If I were to tell you, Sagoonah,” replied Mr, 
Eedchffe, with a deep mournfulnoss in his tone 
and a profound compassion in his looks, “ that the 
power of love is dead within me, you perhaps 
would not understand my meaning. But let mo 
address you on another subject. What is your 
age ? You are in your twenty -sixth year— with 

all the vigour of youthfulness — still young and 

I do not mean to compliment you when I say that 
you are beautiful. I am three or four years past 
forty : but through care and grief my appeatance 
IS that of a still older man. Whatsoever personal 
beauty I may have once posi^sed, is gone ” 

“You forget, sir,” interrupted Sagoonah gently, 

that I have known you for many years yes, 

from my very girlhood have I known you ! Was 
I not from a child brought up in the palace of In- 
derabad ? — and think you not, therefore, my me- 
mory retains your image as I first knew you ?— so 1 
I that even while I now look upon you, I fail to ob- I 
j serve whatsoever ravages time or other circum- 
i stances may have wrought upon you. You were 
the first European whom I ever beheld; and 
therefore from my very girlhood was there all the 
interest of novelty in my mind ; — • and is it 
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surprising that such interest should have expanded 
and ripened into another feeling ? Oh, sir con- 
tinued Sagoonah enthusiastically, “my brain is 
stored with, memories in respect to yourself I— 
memories which I have cherished and which I have 
fed upon as the most delicious of food! Ah, 
imagination transports me hack to the spacious 
halls and marble courts of Inderabad. I see my- 
self a girl of fifteen or sixteen, seated by the side 
of a fountain— and you approach — you speak 
kindly to me— you tell me of the far-off land from 
which you came — this land where I now find my- 
self, and which at the time I so little dreamt I 
should ever visit ! And I see you walking as it 
were in all the pride and glory of your own civili- 
zation, amidst the comparative barbarism of that 
native clime of mine 1 I hear those around me 
speaking of wise and liberal measures ordained by 
the King: I hear your name mentioned with 
admiration — for full well is it known that from the 
suggestions of your wisdom do those measures 
emanate * Oh, I am a young girl again — I am 
roving through the gardens and the* marble courts 
of Inderabad : I already love you— my admiring 
looks follow you, though you perceive them not . 
I look up to you as a superior being that has come 
down amidst the immeasurable inferiority of that 
people to whom I belong I” 

It was with a strange and wild exaltation that 
Sagoonah spoke — an exaltation fervid, glowing, and 
rapturous ; and if Mr. Eedcliffe had eyes and a 
heart to he smitten with the grand spectacle of that 
Hindoo woman’s darkly splendid beauty, he could 
not have failed to be stricken then ! The supernal 
lustre of her eyes shed a halo of animation upon 
her countenance : her supple, willowy form 
yielded m eloquent gestures and graceful attitudes 
to the varying tenour of her discourse * the quick 
heavings of her bosom gave visible undulations to 
the snow-white drapery which covered it : while 
her arms, hare to the shoulders — so admirably 
modelled though of dusky skin— played their part 
with a grace all natural and unstudied in those 
gesticulations which gave such force to her lan- 
guage, half pathetic, half passionate. 

“ Sagoonah,” said Mr. Eedcliffe, I ought not 
to have tarried to listen to such discourse as this ; 
and if you were an Englishwoman, our interview 
would have been cut short almost at the instant it 
commenced or perhaps, I should rather say 
that it would not have been granted at all I But 
once more I conjure you to listen to me attentively. 
Either you mean that I am to prove faithless to 
the vow I have plighted to your mistress, and re- 
ceive yourself as a wife?— or else you intend me to 
remain faithful to that plight in some sense, hut to 
abandon myself to the temptation of an illicit love 
with you ? In either case you are acting most im- 
properly : you are outraging the loftiness of that 
very female dignity of which you ere now spoke : 
you are behaving ungratefully to the mistress who 
has ever been so kind and indulgent towards you. 
Ho you not comprehend me, Sagoonah ? Will you 
not promise that you will stifie this infatuaciou 
which you have been cherishing, and that never 
more henceforth will you address me in such terms ? 
You see that I do not reproach you: 1 speak 
kindly to you -and surely, surely your better feel- 
ings must be touched— your good sense must make 
you aware of the truth of all I am telling you f” 


“If you possess an enchanter’s power,” re- 
sponded Sagoonah, “ give me back my freedom of 
the heart— release me from the spells with which 
you have enthralled me— pluck out from my braia 
all the memories of the past— tear away from my 
soul that image which has become as it were in- 
terwoven with my own existence ' If you can do 
all this, Mr. Eedclifie, then indeed may we sepa- 
rate at once, and I may faithfully promise never 
more to address you in the language which I have 
been holding ! Oh, think not that I am, unaware 
of the desperate— the well nigh hopeless condition 
in which I am placed with regard to you • But 
my feelings are stronger than myself ; and I have 
no more power to crush this love of mine than you 
have to bid it be crashed. Is it not therefore vain 
to talk to me of duties and proprieties ? is it not 
useless to remind me of the kind indulgence of a 
good mistress— aye, and all the more so,” she 
I added, in a voice which suddenly became low, and 
I which had a deeper meaning in it than Mr. Eed- 
i cliffe could fathom at the time, — “ aye, and all the 
more so inasmuch as I feel that I have sinned 
against her too deeply to leave room for repen- 
tance !” 

“ But, Sagoonah,” said Mr. EedcliOTe, now 
adopting a sterner look and a more peremptory 
tone, “it is absolutely necessary that you should 
exercise a becoming control over your feelings, 
I do not love you— I cannot love you! What- 
soever influence you may hope, think, or seek to 
exercise over me, would only be a tyranny against 
which I should rebel; and I do not wish to speak 
too harshly — but still I must add that if it went 
too far I should punish it’ Your good sense 
must tell you that were I to breathe in the ear of 
your mistress a single syllable of all that has now 
taken place, she would not retain you m her ser- 
vice. Be reasonable therefore ” 

“Be reasonable?” echoed Sagoonah, her eyes 
flashing file, and her entire form writhing as if 
with the sense of an insult. “ Who are you that 
bid the flames which you have excited suddenly 
quench themselves ? Can you command the 
volcano to cease its heavings and be still ? How 
then think you that you can exercise such a 
power over the human heart? Ho, Clement 
Eedcliffe’ it is you who are most unreasonable. 
I am but a poor weak woman — you are a strong 
man ; and it is yon who are playing the tyrant 
towards ^ne ' You ere now asked mo what my 
purpose was and what my hope is ? Listen — — 
Ho, do not interrupt me ! 1 insist upon speaking 

in my turn— and it is my turn now ! Since I left 
Inderabad, I have learned much of the world — I 
have looked upon it in a new light— I have studied 
it — I know it. Well aware am I of the immea- 
surable distance which exists between myself and 
you — of the great gulf which social distmclions 
have established between us. Think not, tucro- 
fore, that I seek to become your wife 1 Ho— but 
I will become your slave; and to be your slave, is 
to be your mistress— the toy with whom you may 
play — the object th it may gratify a passing phan- 
tasy. But you must renounce the vow which you 
have pledged to Indora ” 

“ Sagoonah !” ejaculated Mr. Eedcliffe angrily. 

“Listen— listen !” cried the Hindoo woman 
vehemently and she stamped her foot with ex- 
citement. “You shall hear me to the end! I 
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was saying, therefore, that you must renounce 
your vow to become the husband of Indora. A 
diadem awaits her - — surely, surely she can leave 
to her humble slave the happiness of the heart’s 
love ? And, Oh I think not, Mr. Bedchlie, that if 
you really loved Indora, I would insist upon such 
a saenfice as this I Ifo • I should have mercy upon 
you — because, alas ! I know what it is to love. It 
is really no sacrifice that I am demanding on your 
part. You seek not for worldly honours nor earthly 
titles : you care not for that Sovereign dignity with 
which the sharer of Queen Indora’s throne would 
become invested. Ah ! you see that I comprehend 
your disposition well. Then, after all, what is it 
that I ask ? That you will not marry where you 
do not love — but that you consent to receive a 
slave and a mistress where you are beloved 

“And all this, Sagoonah, is an impossibility,” 
said Mr. Kedciiffe. “ I have endeavoured to reason 
with you — and you will not be reasonable. You 
now compel me to speak out the full truth sternly 
—and you may think implacably. Nevertheless, 
it must be done. Eeturn you to your mistress : 
for here our interview ends. I shall call at the 
villa to-morrow , and by your demeanour shall I 
be decided whether I retain the seal of silence on 
my lips— or whether I must perform a duty by 
explaining to Queen Indora everything that has 
taken place. Do not regard me as an enemy, 
Sagoonah : I would rather be your friend ! I have 
made all possible allowances for you ” 

“ No, sir— you have not interrupted Sagoonah 
vehemently. “ The poor Hindoo woman has her 
feelings as well as the haughtiest lady of your 
civilized British land. Mine are wounded. Thiuk 
you that I have no virtue ? think you that I value 
not my chastity and my honour ? The former is 
immaculate — the latter untarnished. Yet do I 
offer to sacrifice my virtue for your sake. Judge ' 
thereby the strength of my love ! And is such a i 
love as this to bo subdued by a cold mandate to 
be reasonable ? is it something to be crushed like 
tills?” — and setting her foot upon a wi-d liowei, 
she trampled it down, half disdainfully, half vehe- 
mently. 

“ Sagoonah, I must leave you,” said Mr. Be 1- 
chffe • and he was turning away. 

“ No — our interview ends not thus !” interrupted 
Sagoonah * and bounding forward, she caught him 
by the arm. “ You know not what it is to trifle 
with the feelings of a woman— thus to scorn her 
love — to refuse the slightest sacrifice on your part ' 
Such a love as mine is capable of turning into the 
deadliest hate, I need not remind you uhat I be- 
long not to the same cold clime as you ■” 

“Sagoonah, all this is ridiculous!” interrupted 
Mr. Eedcliffe. “ If you were an Englishwoman, 
I should conceive that your brain was turned by 
witnessing the outrageous details of some highly- 
wrought melO'drama— or that you had stocked your 
brain with phrases from some preposterous ro- 
mance. I now insist that this may end ; and re- 
member that it is yourself who are the cause that 
^ I am speaking thus harshly '” 

Sagoonah drew hack ; and for a few instants she 
contemplated Mr. Eedcliffe in so singular a manner 
that he was utterly at a loss to fathom what was 
passing in her mind. It seemed as if the intense fer- 
vour of love were about to turn into hate— as if the 
fire which burnt in her eyes, expressed a passion 


of one kind that might in a moment flame up into 
another. But then, hlemled with all that, there 
was an expression ot mingled compassion and 
anguish upon her countenance ; and she looked, 
too, as if she still so far clung to hope that she 
would not yield to the desperation which might 
make her take some step impossible to be recalled. 
In a word, the ayah’s countenance at that moment 
was a tablet of the wildest contradictions the 
traces of her feelings were there — but they were 
hieroglyphics impossible to he deciphered. 

“Mr Eedcliffe,” said Sagoonah, all the fire of 
her eyes suddenly yielding to a deep and mournful 
pathos, “ you will not doom me to utter misery ! 
Oh, do not — do not ! Is there naught that I can 
do for you P Set me the most impossible of tasks 
— and I will even achieve the impossible ! Put 
my love to the test — you shall find that it will pass 
through the ordeal ’ Will you not have mercy 
upon me ^ Look upon me as a woman standing 
upon the brink of a precipice, and whom one touch 
of your hand may hurl over into the abyss, or 
bring back to a position of safety. Oh, my brain 
IS turning f I feel as if I were going mad ! Have 
mercy upon me 

Sagoonah sank at Mr. Eedcliffe’s feet, she 
pressed her hands to her biOw — she gave vent to 
convulsive cobs. She appeared as if distracted. 

“ I pity you, my poor Sagoonah,” ho sai 1, bend- 
ing down to raise her : “ but beyond that feeling 
of compassion — — ” 

“ Oh ' such a love as mine,” interrupted the 
ayah, strongly emphasizing her words, “is not to 
be satisfied with mere compassion ! Mr. Eedcliffe, 
give me your love— or at least accept mine! But 
refuse me, and beware lest your scorn suddenly 
arms me with the venom of a serpent 

“ Sagoonah,” answered Mr Eadciiffe, “ I can 
now keep no terms with you : for I see that there 
is evil in your disposition. A woman who can 
speak as you have just spoken, must be pre- 
pared for any extreme, however desperate. It 
IS my duty to report everything to your mis- 
tress ” 

Again Sagoonah flung herself upon her knees, 
exclaiming, “No— no! spare me! he merciful 
unto me ! I spoke at random ! Oh ! not for a 
moment — no, not for a moment would X dream of 
executing whatsoever menace in my despair was 
thrown out !’*’ 

“ Well, then, I consent to pardon you,” said Mr. 
Eedcliffe. “ Yes, I will pardon you. But it is 
only on this condition— that never henceforth, by 
word nor even by look ” 

“ I understand you, sir,” interrupted Sagoonah ; 
“ and I thank you for this mercy which you are 
vouchsafing unto me — then as she slowly rose up 
liom her suppliant posture, with an expression of 
countenance which was singularly calm and placid 
after all the excitement she had just displayed, she 
said, “Bare well, Mr. Eedcliffe. Bray forget, as 
you have promised to forgive, whatsoever has now 
taken place.” 

“ I will, Sagoonah — will both forgive and for- 
get,” responded Mr. Eedcliffe ; “ and let me sin- 
cerely hope that your reflections in your calmer 
moments will lead you henceforth to be completely 
reasonable.” 

“ They will, sir— rest assured that they will,” 
rejoined Sagoonah, with an air of the deepest 


I 
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meekness : and then with the low obeisance of a 
slave, she turned away from the spot. 

At first she proceeded slowly ; and if Mr. Eed- 
clifTo could only have seen how ominous weio the 
fires which flashed forth from her large dark eyes. 
Ins confidence in the assurances she had just given 
him. would have been shaken, if not altogether 
dispelled. In a few moments she quickened her 
pace, and glided back into the grounds of the 
villa. Then Mr Eedcliffe, who had lingered on 
the spot to follow her with his regards, took his 
own departure. 


CHAPTEE OX. 

THE HOEEOWBB COSTUME. 

The dusk had now closed completely in ; and Sa- 
goonah, on regaining the villa, at once ascended 
to her own chamber. There she sate down to give 
way to her meditations. 

“Bid I not almost foresee it she thought 
withm herself : “ was 1 not incessantly haunted 
by the idea that he would scorn my love ?~~did I 
not continuously entertain the dread that it were 
impossible to thaw that frozen heart of his ? It 
has been done— the attempt has been made —it 
has failed ! It were madness to renew it ’ But 
now, what remains for me ? A hopoles love— or a 
signal vengeance ' Hopeless love ? Ah, no ’ That 
were cherishing a serpent to gnaw continuously at 
my heart’s core !— that were to surround this very 
heart of mine with red hot coals and fan them 
into an incessant blaze. I could not live thus I 
But vengeance ? Ah * and it will not be vengeance 
on one only — but likewise on her to whom ho has i 
plighted hia troth I” 

Sagoonah arose from her seat and paced three 
or lour times to and fro in her chamber. Her 
better feelings were mauituining a severe struggle 
against the agitation of the darkest passions ot her 
soul • for she had truly and fondly loved Clement 
Eedchffe — and the blow which she meditated against ’ 
him would, she thought, be crushing ~over\i helm- 
ing • it would be death— and yet not death to be in- 
flicted by her own hand I 

“ Yes, I will do It I” she suddenly ejaculated 
within herself: “ I will do it! I must have ven- 
geance for this slighted love of mine And 

besides, even apart from vengeance, I must do that 
which will efleetualiy prevent him from ever be™ 
coming the husband of the Queen. Oh, to serve 
him as a slave— I who love him so madly !— to 
behold him in the arms of another — and that other 
whom I have so long hated as my rival! — Ho, no: 
I could not endure it I Oh, I will have vengeance 
— and my purpose shall be strong to wreak it ! 
There shall now be no more feebleness with me. 
Bid I not arm myself with the courage requisite 
to plant a dagger in the bosom of Indora ? did I 
not even snatch forth the venomous reptile from 
its cage ? did I not place it in her couch ? And 
if circumstances were hostile to my aims — if titose 
ventures of mine terminated in failure — was it 
through any lack of courage on my part ? Ho, 
no ! I was bold for all those terrific purposes of 
mischief and shall I prove myself weak now ?” 

Sagoonah stood m the middle of the chamber as 


she thus gave way to her sinister reflections , and 
when her mind was completely made up, she asked 
herself a final question. It was whether she did 
verily and truly possess the streogth of mind that 
was requisite for the carrying out of her purpose | 
— and she answered herself in the afilrraative. 

“ How away to a magisirete,” she said, “ to give 
the information and strike the blow without far- 
ther delay* Ah, Christina Ashton, you little 
thought wherefore you found me so ready a pupil 
in studying under your tuition the accurate lead- 
ing of the English languDgo * You little suspected 
wherefore you discoveied me bonding with so much 
earnestness over that huge file of the English news- 
papeis ! And now I am about to turn my know- 
ledge to an account— aye, and [ know how to ecfc 
about it ! It is but to enter one of the public 
vehicles, and order the driver to take me to the 
dwelling of the nearest magistrate *” 

Sagoonah was about to issue from the chamber, 
w'ben she caught sight of herself m a miiror which 
she passed . and she stopped short. 

“ This dress,” she said to herself, “ betrays the 
poor Hindoo slave : and it may prevent me from, 
obtaining admission to the prcsencp of the magis- 
trate. Ah! I have read hotv diificulfc of recess 
are some of the high functionaries of this countiy 
—and how much depends upon the appearance 
and condition of those who seek an interview’’ w'ltli 
them ! Wore it Queen Indora herself, with her 
rieh apparel, every Lice-bedizoned lacquey would 
bow — every door would fly open — and amidst pro- 
foundcst salutations would she be usheiod into the 
pre ence of whomsoever amongst England’s digni- 
taries she thus sought out Bub I — the humblo 
slave — Oh, it will he different with mo’ Ami then 
too, even if I succeeded in obtaining such an in- 
terview, my tale would not be believed . 1 should 
be treated with scorn and ridicule. Yf hat am 1 to 
do r 

And again the Hindoo woman sate down to de- 
liberate withm herself; but it was not for ^ery 
long. 

“ If Ido this,” she went on reflecting, “ daie I 
return to the villa ^ "^YiU it not be knuivn that 
from me the information was obtained Besides, 
if I steal forth now, it 'will be two or three hours 
before I could return : my absence would he re- 
marked— and when the blow should smite him 
almost at the very same time, Indora’s suspicions 
would at once point to myself as the source whem'e 
it emanated. X must therefore bid an etoraai fare- 
well to this house and my mistress. Aye — and 
why not? Everything for vengeance * Hor ne''d 
I go away empty-handed. And, Ah! I will ap- 
parel myself in a style that shall insure my udmio- 
sion into the presence of the magistrate whom. I 
am about to seek.” 

Having thus settled all her proceedings in h“r 
mind, Sdgoonah assumed a cairn exprosbiou of 
countenance, and descended on some pielexb to 
the drawing room. She there found Queen Indora 
and Christina seated together, and engaged in 
conversation. Almost immediately afterwards 
Christian Ashton called at the villa, to pass an 
hour lAth his sister and the Queen ; and Sagoonali 
felt satisfied that she had now ample leisure for 
the execution of her purpose. 

Indoia had worn during the earlier part ot the 
day that same apparel— 'half-European in its 
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fashion, and half-Onontal in its style — which, she 
had worn on the preceding day but she had 
changed that dress for an evening costume, ac- 
cording to her wont, when shts performed her 
toilet for dinner. This semi-English, semi-Eastern 
garb which she had put off, as we have just said, 
lay upon the couch in Indora’s chamber. That 
chamber was now entered by Sagoonah, who lost 
no time in apparelling herself in the dress which 
she thus found upon the bed: and from the 
Queen’s Jewel-caskets she took many valuables, 
as well as a large sum in gold and bank notes 
which she found in a writing desk that happened 
to be unlocked. Concealing this wealth about her 
person, Sagoonah dung a thick and costly veil 
over her head. A few minutes afterwards she 
issued noiselessly forth from the front door of the 
villa. The evening had closed in; but it was a 
beautiful clear one— -and all objects were plainly 
visible in the flood of argentine lustre which poured 
down from a cloudless sky. 

We must for a brief space leave Sagoonah, just 
as she is beginning to glide through the garden 
attached to the villa ; and we must return to an 
individual of whom indeed we have very recently 
spoken. This was Barney the Barker. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day of which we are writing — and which was the 
one following his adventures with old Jonathan Car- 
nabiG and with Jack Smedley — the Barker bent his 
steps a second time towards Queen Indora’s villa. 
He was habited in his Jewish garb which we have 
aheady described, and which was indeed a most 
eScetual disguise against the peering vision of 
even the keenest sighted officer of justice. The 
dense foliage of evergreens, shrubs, and trees which 
embowered so large a portion of the grounds 
attached to the villa, afforded the Barker an easy 
opportunity of penetrating into the enclosure 
unpereoived by any of the inmates of the dwelling. ' 
He concealed himself in the midst of that clump | 
which was in the immediate vicinage of the 
fountain, and which had afforded him a hiding- 
place on the preceding day. 

Presently he beheld Indora walking through the 
grounds, m company with a gentleman whom he 
instantaneously recognised. This was the one who ^ 
had pursued him almost to his capture at “Wood- 1 
bridge, when he had saved himself by plunging ^ 
into the river, —the same too whom he had seen 
on the preceding evening at Mr. Chubb’s front 
door. But the Barker was ignorant that the gen- 1 
tleman bore the name of Clement Bedcliffe. Queen i 
Indora was then apparelled in the same costume ' 
in which the Barker had seen her on the preceding 
day : namely, the semi-English, semi-Eastern garb, 
of which we have been speaking* He was not 
long in perceiving that she gazed with tenderness 
on her companion : he saw that she loved him. 
At first the magnificent beauty of the Queen pro- 
duced upon the Barker an almost overpowering 
influence, similar to that which he experienced on 
the previous day; but this gradually wore off, as 
in his ambush he reflected on the absolute neces- 
sity there was for him to accomplish the task 
assigned by the Duke of Marchmont, and reap 
those rewards which were to be the price of his 
iniquity. Besides, the Barker hated Mr. Eedcliffe, 
against whom he entertained a bitter spite on ac- 
I count of the affair at Woodbridge 5 and he con- 


ceived that by fulfilling the Bake of Marchmont’s 
mission in respect to Indora, he should be at the 
same time wreaking his vengeance on her com- 
panion. Thus was it that the miscreant was on 
the present occasion nerved with all his wonted 
Satanic energies for a purpose of tremendous mis- 
chief. 

But Mr. Barnes by no means intended to perpe- 
trate the crime while Indora was walking with one 
who even if he did not prove a protector, might 
at least servo as a defender. He thought it very 
probable that Indora might presently remain alone 
in the garden; at all events he determined to 
wait. His hidmg-place was deeply embowered in 
foliage : he was buried amidst laurels and bays ; 
and when the dusk should be closing in, that am- 
bush would be perfectly impenetrable. 

There were a few moments, however, when the 
Barker experienced a mortal teiror: for a stray 
dog, entering the grounds, began barking violently 
in the immediate vicinity of the spot where 
Barney was concealed. With what bitter impre- 
cations did the miscreant curse the yelping cur! 
and with what infinite satisfaction would he have 
driven his long clasp knife into the brute’s 
body 1 The animal stood upon the edge of the 
border in the midst of which the evergreens were 
planted, — barking with all its might : so that 
the circumstance speedily attracted the notice of 
Queen Indora and Mr. Bedchffe. They advanced 
close up to the spot; for a moment the Barker 
dreaded lest Mr. Bedcliffe should make a minute 
inspection of the place ; but immense was the 
miscreant’s relief when that gentleman contented 
himself with merely driving the animal away. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Bedcliffe took his leave 
of Queen Indora; and then followed the interview , 
between himself and Sagoonah which has already ( 
been described. But in the meantime Barney the 
Barker continued m hia ambush. He had often 
waited hours for an opportunity to accomplish 
some deed of evil ; he was by no means likely to 
abandon his present enterprise, so long as there 
might by any probability be a chance of achieving 
it on this occasion. Besides,' as well for him to 
remain an hour or two more in a place where 
his safety was comparatively secured, than to go 
wandering about the bye-streets of the metropolis, 
or sit down in some public-house, with the chance 
of being recognised and captured. 

The time passed — the shades of evening fell: 
but as the stars came out and the weather was so 
mild and beautiful, the Barker thought to himself 
he would tarry yet a little longer in case Indora 
should by chance come forth to take another 
ramble. Presently his ear caught the rustling of a 
dress at no great distance ; he listened with sus- 
pended breath ; nearer it came — he heard the 
flowing skirt of the costume sweeping over the 
grass, and then brushing by some plant overhang- 
ing the border. The Barker peeped forth ; and 
the next instant his hand clutched hia clasp-knife 
— for he felt assured that it was Indora of whom 
he caught sight. Yes— the very same costume 
which he had seen her wear that day and on the 
preceding one I — and though the veil was now over 
her head, yet was it evident beyond all possibility 
of doubt that this was his intended victim ! 

All of a sudden there was a rush from amidst 
the trees : a faint shriek escaped the bps of the 
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veiled oBe • but m Ibo twinkling of an eye the 
I weapon w Inch the miscreant held was buried deep 
I in the victim’s bosom. Down she fell without an- 
other cry — with only a low brief moan, and at 
that very instant the Barker was alarmed by the 
sounds of footsteps approaching from behind the 
clump of evergreens that had formed Ins ambush. 
He darted away — plunged amongst the trees at the 
farther extremity of the garden — clambered the 
fence— and gained the adjoining fields. 

After making a long ciicuitj the Barker re- 
entered London somewhere lu the neighbourhood 
of the Edgewaro Boad. It was now ten o’clock , 
and as he passed along at a moderate pace, he sanl 
to him self, “At eleven punctiw^al every night’ — 
that was the agieement! I shall be m plenty of 
time ; and it so be I wasn’t, his Grace would not 
be pertikler to a minnit or two.” 

Mr. Barnes remembered that inasmuch as he 
was personating a Jew of vono^ahle appearance, 
with a long black gabardine and a grey beard, he 
must not proceed too quickly, for fear lest the eyo 
of some detective should settle its glance upon 
him. 

“It’s a burning shame,” said the miscreant 
within himself, “that one can’t walk through the 
streets of London without standing the chance of 
having the looks of impertinent curiosity riveted 
on one’s self.” 

As ho thus mused upon his wrongs, the Burkei 
pursued his way ; and on looking at the clock in a 
baker’s shop, which was not as yet shut up, he 
found that he had a good half-hour’s leisure before 
keeping the appointment on which he was bent. 
He therefore resolved to procuie some refresh- 
ment for many hours had ehipsed since either 
food or drink had passed his lips. He entered a 
low public-house which he ki ew of old, but where 
he was tolerably certain he would not he recog- 
nised m the costume that he now wore Theie 
were five or six villanous-lookmg ruffians drink- 
ing in the tap-ioom, which was clouded with 
tobacco smoke, and the Buiker, shrinking with 
all a Jew’s wonted timidity, into the obscurest 
corner, kept his countenance as much averted as 
possible, while he ate the bread and cheese and 
drank the beer which he had ordered. A rapid 
glance swept over the company, had made him 
aware that two or thiee of the men were person- 
ally known to him - but it by no means suited his 
intentions to reveal himself or claim their ac- 
quaintance. The company, on their part, were 
not particularly surprised with the presence of 
one whom they took to ho a Jew for at the 
public-house of which wo are speaking there was 
at times a congregation of a variety ot characters, 
nevertheless the conversation was temporal ily 
suspended when the Buiker cnteied and glided 
into the cornei but it was speedily renewed again. 

“■Well, what about that there business, then, 
Toby ?” inquired oije of the men thus addressing 
a companion. 

“Why, you see, Tummas,” was the response, 
“ he made the old feller as drunk as a fiddler, and 
no doubt hocussed Ins grog.” 

“Yes— you told us that just now,” interrupted 
the individual who had previously spoken. “ But 
did they know as how it was the Barker?’— My 
eyes ! what a gulp of heavy wet thac old Jew has 
just took I” he added, m a lowered voice. 


“How did they know it w^as the Barker ?” pro- 
ceeded Toby. “ Why, because when the old feller 
came to his-self this morning, he recalled to mind 
everything wot had took place; and then he le- 
colleeted the partickler way in which his friend of 
the previous night had spoke and wot a rum sort 
of lingo ho had. He even wondered it hadn’t 
struck him at the time • but having no suspicion, 
and thinking as how it was all right and that he 
had got into unkimmon good and respectable com- 
pany, it wasn’t much to be wondered at it the 
old feller was thrown completely off his guard.” 

“ And how did you hear all this, Toby ?” in- 
quired one of tbe company “ how did you get 
hold of it, old chap P Tell us.” 

“ Cos why I know’s summut of Chubb’s servant- 
gal— and she told me all about it. There is a 
genelman which goes to see the old man — Carna- 
bie, that’s his name again ; and this genelman, it 
seems, called at the house last night just at tbe 
very moment Barney tbe Barker w^as leaving it.” 

“ Well, and I ’spose the traps have had the office 
tipped ’em, eh ?” 

“Ah! you may be pretty sure of that,” re- 
sponded Toby: “but it was all done in a very 
snug and quiet way, so that the business might not 
get into the papers : for this Cainabie is a paiish- 
clerk somewhere down m the country — and of 
course it wouldn’t be respectable for such an old 
file to be know’cd to get bisself so stupid diunk 
and make such a fool of bisselV’ 

“Ah! the Barker’s a clever cove,” said another 
of the company. “ What a hand he must be at a 
disguise ! Blow me, what a hand 

“I should have knov^ed him,” exclaimed the 
man who answered to the name of Toby. “There’s 
never a disguise that he could have put on so good 
as to prevent me from twigging on him.” 

Here the Barker, having huished his refresh- 
ments, thought he had beard enough : but he had 
very little fear indeed of being recognised by Toby, 
notwithstanding all the fellow’s boasting. Indeed, 
exhilarated by the malt liquor he had imbibed, the 
miscreant chuckled inwardly at the opportunity 
of thus putting the boaster to the test; and using 
from his seat, he walked more slowly through the 
room than when he had entered it. Toby stared 
at him, but only with a passing curiosity— and not 
with the faintest suspicion : so that the Barker 
issued from the public house chuckling more 
blithely than before. 

He now continued his way towards Bimlico ; and 
he entered a narrow and somewhat obscure street, 
just as a neighbouring eburch clock was striking 
eleven. One side of the street was formed ty a wall 
belonging to the grounds of some mansion . and 
trees overhung the iron railing which fenced the 
top of this wall. In the shade of these trees the 
Barker beheld a gentleman lounging along, and 
smoking a cigar as if with the ease of a rakish 
listlessness. This personage was the Bake of 
Marchmont; and the Barker, accosting him, said, 
“ Good evening, my lord.” 

“ Who are you F” demanded the Buko with 
haughty curtness : but when the Barker burst out 
into a coarse though half-subdued chuckle, the 
nobleman exclaimed, “ What ’ is it possible ?— 
in this disguise ?” 

“Yes, my lord: it’s my own werry identical 
self,” responded the Barker. “There’s been a 
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iifctie shifting of toggery as your Q'race per- 
ceives ” 

“ JBut the business — the mission I entrusted to 
youP” interrupted the Duke, anxiously and ner- 
vously. 

“ It’s done, my lord,” was the response chuck- 
lingly given. 

Done ! Is it possible?” and there was a min- 
gled exultation and terror in the Duke’s tone. 

“ If it wasn’t done, my lord,” said the Barker, 
“ whac the deuce should I be here for ? Didn’t 
your Giaee tell me to meet you somewhere about 
this spot at eleven o’clock on any night that I 
might have summut good to comihuiiicate P” 

‘‘Yes, yes — true!” ejaculated the Duke, who 
expel jenced a bewildering sensation— half in joy 
at being rid of a dangerous foe (as he thought) — 
and half m terror lest this new crime should en- 
gender new sources of apprehension. i 

“ And now, your Grrace, for the reward,” said | 
the Burker. “Short reckonings makes long 
friends ” 

“ We cannot possibly converse here,” interrupted 
the Duke, “ Dollow me !— but follow me at a dis- 
tance I” 

With these words Marchmont turned abruptly 
round, and bent his steps towards Belgrave Square, 
—an occasional glance thrown over his shoulder, 
showing him that the disguised Barker was follow- 
ing upon his track. 


CHAPa?EE CXL 

THE XIBEAET. 

Theeb was a grand entertainment at the Duke of 
Marchmont’s house in Belgrave Square on the 
evening of which we are writing. The reader is 
aware that the Duchess of Marchmont was an ami- 
able and beautiful lady, but who unfortunately had 
experienced little happiness in her alliance with the 
Duke. She had forgiven Lim for that fearful con- 
spiiacy which he had concocted against her some 
time back at Oaklands but though she had foi- 
given, she could not forget. Yet, with the natural 
generosity of her soul — with the self-sacrificing 
magnanimity of her disposition— she had studied 
to resume her wonted demeanour of affectionate 
regard towards her husband, and likewise to play 
the part which her high station assigned her in a 
manner that should prevent the world from sus- 
pecting her domestic infelicity. Thus was xfc that 
she fiom time to time gave those entertainments 
which a lady in her sphere was expected to give : 
while, on the otliei hand, the Duke, who to a cer- 
tain extent studied outward appearances, intimated 
his pleasuie that such receptions should take place 
at Marchmont House. 

Especially, too, at the present time was his Grace 
anxious to court society, and to seem to have his 
leisure occupied by dinner-parties and other 
fashionable pursuits. When a man is either medi- 
tating or darkly conniving at a crime, he takes all 
possible precautions to avert suspicion, and to afford 
proof that his th ughts and aims were flowing at 
the time in altogether a different channel. Thus, 
at this period when he was in reality devoured 
With anxiety and suspense as to the result of the 
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terrible task he had assigned to the Barker, be 
appeared to be pursuing a round of pleasure, and 
was giving splendid entertainments at his mansion 
m Belgrave Square. 

On the evening of which we are speaking, there 
had been a dinner-party at Marchmont House; 
and the saloons were afterwards thrown open for 
the reception of a fashionable assemblage. Dancing 
commenced in one room: the card-tables were 
speedily occupied in another. The Duchess of 
Marchmont assumed a gay and cheerful aspect, 
though her heart was inwardly a prey to the 
never-ceasing sense of neglect and ill-treatment- 
yes, even hatred, which she had experienced on 
the part of her husband. The Duke likewise dis- 
sembled the real state of his own feelings— but for 
a far different motive : and when he passed through 
his sumptuously furnished and briihantly lighted 
rooms— as if with the zeal of a host who is careful 
to see that his guests are surrounded by all pos- 
sible hospitalities — frequent was the whispered re- 
mark to the effect “ that his Grace had not for a 
long time seemed so cheerful nor performed his 
part so affably as on the present occasion ” 

A little before eleven o’clock the Duke of 
Marchmont had shpped away from the midst of 
the gay throng ; and throwing on an overcoat, had 
issued forth by the back part of the premises to 
proceed to the place of appointment which he had 
[ arranged with the Barker, They met, as we have 
already described ; and we left them bending their 
steps towards Belgrave Square, — the Duke leading 
the way — his assassin accomplice following at a 
I little distance. 

I The Duke stopped at a door in a wall which 
bounded the back part of the spacious stabling 
establishment attached to Marchmont House , and 
opening that door by means of a key which he bad 
with him, he waited till the Barker came up. He 
then conducted the villain through all that depart- 
ment of the premises, and led him unseen by any 
of the domestics into the library. Wax candles 
were burning there ; for it was usual to light up 
any part of the spacious establishment which hi3 
Grace might think fit to visit. There was a screen 
at the lower extremity, which partially concealed 
one of the windows, whence a draught had lately 
been observed to emanate;— and ao the instant 
that the door opened to admit the Duke and the 
Barker, a female figure glided behind that screen. 
The dress, as well as the window-draperies, rustled 
for a moment • but neither the nobleman nor the 
assassin heard the sounds, which were indeed slight 
and transient. The Duke locked the door; and 
throwing himself upon a seat, said in an anxious 
voice, “How tell me all that has occurred.” 

“It’s short and sweet, my lord,” replied the 
Barker; “ and I’ve no doubt will give your Giaco 
the utmost satisfaction. Yesterday I kept watch 
in the garden of the lady’-s willa* but I had no op- 
portunity of stiikmg the blow. On. t’other hand 
I had plenty of time to admire her beauty ; and I 
don’t mmd telling your lordship that it well nigh 
unsettled me altogether. Well, my lord, cir- 
cumstances last night made me change my dis- 
guise : and now I’ll just ask your Grace’s candid 
opinion which suits me best and which I look most 
genteelest in?” 

“A truce to this nonsense 1” interrupted the 
Duke impatiently. “Proceed. I am in a hurry.” 
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‘‘All light, my lord,” resumed the Backer. 

“ This arLernoon I returned to the willa 5 and I 
soon saw her ladyship walking in her garden. She 
had company with her ; and so I was ‘again com- 
pelled to wait. But arter a while she came out to 
walk alone ; and then I drove my good clasp-knife 
so deep into her buzzim that she dropped down 
with scarce a groan.” 

“This 18 true? — you are not deceiving mer*’ 
said the Bake, quivering with anxious suspense. 

“ How am I to know that you have done this?” 

“ Send and inquire if you like, my lord,” an- 
swered the Barker with brutal flippancy. “Or 
I’ll be bound to say you’ll read all about it in to- 
morrow morning’s paper.” 

And you are certain that the blow was surely 
dealt?” demanded the Duke. 

“ Look you, my lord,” responded the Barker, 
drawing out his clasp-knife. “ This blade is a 
long one : it went right down to the handle : here’s 
the marks of blood upon it j and here’s my an- 
kercher, which I wiped it on as I rushed away 
from the spot.” 

“ Enough 1” ejaculated the Duke, averting his 
eyes from, the sickening evidences of the crime 
which had been committed at his instigation. 

“I hadn’t failed to observe that the Lady In- 
doors— or whatever her name was,” continued the 
assassin, “ walked about with the whole contents 
of a jeweller’s shop crowded on her person and 
dress , and I did mean to help myself to a few of 
them trifles. But just arter the blow was struck, 
I heerd footsteps coming from the direction of the 
willa j and as the lady had given a sorb of skreek 
when I fust busted out upon her, I in course 
thought it had been heerd indoors and the ser- 
vants was a-coming to see what it all meant. So I 
I’d only just time to draw out my clasp knife from 
the wound — which was a precious deep one, I 
know I— and then I scud away as fast as my legs 
could carry me. ISTow your G-race knows every- 
think ; and you may give me my reward.” 

The Duke was in the act of drawing forth his ! 
purse — which was crammed with gold and bank- 
notes — when a strange rustling noise, apparently 
coming from behind the screen or the closed dra- 
peries of one of the windows, fell upon the ears of 
both himself and the Barker. They started up 
with dismay in their looks : but this feeling was 
expressed with a far more ghastly and horror- 
stricken aspect on the part of the nobleman than 
on that of the assassin, Por a few instants the 
Duke stood irresolute — a prey to the most 
ttgoBLaing torture : then rushing towards the 
screen, dashed it aside— seized upon the window 
draperies and tore them asunder. A faint shriek 
rang forth ; and he beheld a lady who was a total 
stranger to him. An ejaculation of ferocious rage 
dropped from the lips of the Barker j and his hand 
was already clutching his clasp-knife, — when the 
lady fell upon her knees, murmuiing, “ Eor 
heaven’s sake spare me ! spare mi— I beseech 
you! Your secret is safel” 

Horror at all that she had heard, and wild terror 
at the menacing aspect of the Barker, were blended 
in her looks. The Duke of Marchmonb was well 
nigh distracted : all the most frightful perils ap- 
peared to be environing him : his brain grew dizzy 
— his sight became dim — ^he reeled back a few 
I paces, as if intoxicated with wine. 


“Dismiss this dreadful man!— for heaven’s sake 
send him away I” said the lady, accosting the 
Duke with looks that in terror appealed to him, 
while with horror they shrank from the ferocious 

gaze of the Barker. “ I have heard nothing 

X mean,” she continued confusedly, and iu a dread- 
fully excited manner, “ I will keep silent— I will 
not betray anything— no, not for the world I” 

Encouraged by this assurance, and aroused to 
sudden energy by the desperation of the horrible 
circumstances in. which he found himself placed, 
the Duke of Marchmont quickly drew forth his 
purse and a key ; and he said to the Barker, “ Here 
— depart I There is more than the reward I pro- 
mised ! Let yourself out by the way that we came * 
Eor heaven’s sake lose not an instant ! Away with 
you !— get out of London— leave England at once 
— immediately.” 

These injunctions were issued in a low, hoarse, 
but burned whisper ; and hastening to unlock the 
door of the library, the Duke pushed the Barker 
thence. The miscreant — ^judging by the weight 
and the feel of the purse that one end was heavy 
with gold and the other crammed with bank-notes 
—had no reason to tarry any longer ; and he sue- 
ceeded in effecting his exit from the premises 
without being observed by any of the depen- 
danfcs. 

The Duke of Marchmont was left alone with this 
lady who was unknown to him. He locked the 
door again : and accosting her with a countenance 
that was ghastly pale, and in a voice that was now 
hollow with deeply concentrated emotions in which 
horror was predominant, he said, “ Who are you ? 
and how came you here ?” 

I The laily — who was endently much relieved by 
i the disappearance of the Barker, and who was 
naturally of a courageous disposition— had by this 
time fully recovered her own presence of mind ; 
and she said, “ My lord, you have nothing to fear. 
I know everything; I overheard everything: but 
I let us at once understand each other — and then 
bending her superb dark eyes significantly upon the 
Duke’s countenance, she added, “Your Grace can 
recompense me for keeping your secret.” 

“Yes, yes I” he eagerly exclaimed : “anything 
— every thing there is nothing you can ask which 
I will not grant 1” 

Good, my lord,” she observed : “ I knew that 
we should understand each other. And now un- 
lock that door . for one of your domestics knows 
that I am here— and he may happen to enter — or 
rather seek to enter — when it would appear strange 
to find that the door was secured.” 

The lady sate herself calmly down * the Duke 
hastened to unlock the door; and then returning 
towards her, he also took a seat, anxiously awaiting 
whatsoever explanation she might have to give. 
Though still tortured with agonizing feelings, he 
nevertheless had now leisure to contemplate her 
more attentively than he had hitherto done. She 
was apparently about thirty years af age— of tail 
stature, and splendidly formed. Her countenance 
was handsome ; her hair dark — her eyes, of cor- 
responding hue, large and lustrous. Sensuousness 
and decision were depicted in the expression of her 
features, and in the boldness— indeed we might say 
the hardihood of the looks which she bent upon the 
Duke. She was beautifully apparelled in ball- 
costume ; and therefore was evidently one of the 
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guests who had been, invited to the entertainment 
--or had at least found her waj thithei\ 

“Mj explanations will not be very long, my 
lord,” she began ; “ and I repeat my assurance that 
your Q-racs has nothing to apprehend. Indeed, 
that we may all the better understand each other, 
I will be very candid with you. My life has not 
always proved the most virtuous that can be con- 
ceived. I was once the mistress of an officer in 
the Guards — subsequently of a rich old Baronet, 
who very recently died at his country-seat near 
Eamsgate. I am married: my husband is old 
enough to be my father— almost my grandfather ; 
and we are poor.'’ 

" You are poor ?” ejaculated the Duke, clutching 
eagerly at the avowal. ” I will make you rich I 
I will make you rich! But proceed.” 

“ Certain schemes in which I was embarked,” 
continued the lady, “ and which I had hoped would 
all turn out to my advantage, failed most sig- 
nally. I came to London to stay with some 
friends : your Grace knows them — I allude to Sir 
James and Lady Walmer. I formed their ac- 
quaintance at Brighton ; and -they know nothing 
of the worst part of my antecedents. They re- 
ceived an invitation from the Duchess to her 
Grace’s ball this evening; and they bi ought me 
with them. "We arrived late, having been engaged 
to dine elsewhere We entered her Grace’s saloons 
just as your lordship was retiring. In your lord- 
bhip’s absence, Captain Walmer, the Baronet’s son, ! 
offered to introduce to me a partner for a dance. 
To whom should he thus present me, but that very 
officer of the Guards whose mistress I was a few 
years back I” 

“Who IS ho?” inquired the Duke quickly. 

“ Colonel Tressilian,” responded the iady- 

“ And you yourself, madam — your name ? you 
have not yet mentioned it.” 

“ Mrs. Oxenden,” she rejoined. “On being thus 
presented to Colonel Tressilian I lost not my pre- 
sence of mind , for I relied upon his honour not to 
expose me. He bowed as if to a stranger ; and I 
thought that I was safe. He offered me his arm . 
but instead of leading me to join the dance, he 
conducted me into an adjoining room, wheie we 
found ourselves alone. Then he threw off the 
mask of a temporary dissimulation, and addiessed 
me with a stern hauteur. It appears that he is 
acquainted with Sir Edgar Beverley, who has 
married my sister. Sir Edgar is in London with 
his bride ; and accidentally meeting Colonel Tres- 
silian yesterday, he communicated enough to 
damage me irreparably in the Colonel’s estimation. 
Therefore Tressilian insisted that I should at once 
leave the Duchess of Marchmont’s ball-room— or 
else he should deem it his duty to expose my cha- 
racter to her Grace. It was ungenerous, consider- 
ing the terms on which I had formerly lived with 
Tressilian *. hut he was inexorable. I besought 
him to spare me in respect to the Walmers’ * but 
with them also is he intimate — and all that I could 
obtain from him was a promise of forbearance and 
silence if in tho course of to-morrow I quitted 
their abode. I withdrew from the ball-room; 

( and a domestic conducted me hither, — where it 
I was my intention to wait until the Walmers’ car- 
riage should be announced. To the domestic I 
pleaded indisposition— hut desired that my friends 
might not be disturbed or annoyed by the intelli- 


gence in the midst of their own recreations Youp 
Grace’s domestic has gone to fetch the Walmers’ 
carriage, which was originally ordered to return at 
two in the morning * and it was the entrance of 
that footman which I apprehended when I re- 
quested your Grace 3U8t now to unlock the door.” ' 

“And your husband, Mrs. Oxenden?” said the i 
Duke of Marchmont : “ where is he ?” 

“ At Brighton,” responded the lady ; “ and I 
care not if I never see him again. I have ex- 
plained to you the circumstances which brought 
me to this library. I had not been here many 
moments, when the door opened, and I heard a 
voice say, ‘ Come in • quick, quick !’— I had been 
pacing to and fro in an agitated manner : and on 
hearing persons enter, I was fearful of being ques- 
tioned relative to the cause of my being here. At 
that moment I was close to the screen, and stepped 
behind it— thence gliding behind the wmdovv- 
drapenes. I wonder that your Grace heard not 
the rustling of either the curtains or my dress 

But enough ! You now understand how it is 

that I am here.” 

“And what can I do for you ?” asked the Duke. 
“Money in abundance— riches— gold— gifts ” 

“ Patience, my lord, for a few minutes !” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Oxenden , “ for I have yet some ex- 
planation to give. When I married a man old 
enough to be my father, it was because I really 
wished to lead a respectable life— but more for the 
sake^of my young sister than my own. l^ow, as I 
have already informed your Grace, certain projects 
on which I was recently bent, have utterly failed ; 
and my sister is alienated from me. I will not 
return to my drivelling dotard of a husband I 
care not for the farce of leading what is called a 
icspectable life for the future. On quitting 
Eamsgate, my mind was speedily made up. 
Availing myself of a long-standing invitation on 
the part of the Walmers’, I came to their house 
in London. My object in plunging amongst the 
pleasures of the metropolis shall be frankly con- 
fessed. Indeed, my lord,” added Mrs. Oxenden, 
significantly, “ there is no need for the existence 
of ant/ secrets between your Grace and me.” 

“Ho, no— certainly not!” said the Duke, in- 
wardly recoiling from the intimacy which had 
suddenly arisen upon the basis of a hideous crime 
becoming revealed to the ears of this woman who 
was so ready to take advantage of her knowledge 
thereof, and who could speak with such a mingling 
of bold hardihood and cold worldly-minded calcu- 
lation. 

“ Well then, my lord,” continued Mrs. Oxenden, 

“ I am tired of playing the part of a virtuous and 
respectable wife, doomed to poverty ; and I seek to 
become the mistress of some great audpoweiful 
personage who can give me riches. Eor this ob- 
ject I came to London* for this object I resolved 
to plunge into fashionable society. Accident has 
favoured my purpose more readily than I hud 
dared anticipate, even with the consciousness of a 
beauty which is not inconsiderable.” 

“ Mrs. Oxenden,” replied Marchmont, “ it shall 
be as you desire. To-morrow you will leave the 
Walmers’. Let it he in the middle of the day. 
Before noon you shall receive a note from me, in- 
timating where a suitable house is taken for your 
reception. But remember I— the veil of inviolable 
secresy— *” 
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‘‘Shall remain thrown over all that reached my 
eais this night/’ replied Mrs. Oxenden, “so long 
as your Q-iaco performs a generous part towards 
me.*’ 

At this moment the door of the library was 
thrown open, and a footman exclaimed, " Sir James 
Walmer’s carriage is waiting for Mrs. Oxenden !” 

The Duke of Marchmont handed the lady forth 
with every appearance of a respectful courtesy: 
they exchanged rapid but significant glances— and 
the equipage drove away. 

The Duke returned for a few minutes to the 
library, to tranquillize the feelings which were still 
agitating within him notwithstanding that serene 
affability of manner which he assumed while 
escorting the splendid but infamous Mrs. Oxenden 
forth to the carnage : but it was no easy task for 
the iniquitous nobleman to quench the flames of 
the hell that was raging with volcanic power in 
his breast. It appeared to him as if by means of 
a crime he had only escaped from the power of one 
woman to fail into that of another; and he had 
already seen enough of Mrs. Oxenden to be aware 
that she would be imperious and exacting— that 
it was with no lenient hand she would sway the 
sceptre of despotism over him — but that she 
would prove his mistress m more senses than one. 
Vainly did the Duke endeavour to shut out from 
himself the lealities of his position. He could 
not possibly blind his eyes to the conviction that 
every attempt which he made to disentangle him- 
self from the web which his crimes had woven, 
only tightened and drew it the more enmeshingly 
around him. He shuddered and he trembled as 
he thought of all these things ; and Oh i what 
would he have given to recall the past, when, as 
Lord Clandon, he had merely to contend against 
pecuniary difficulties, but had not as yet steeped 
his hands m crime * 

Bxoiting himself to the utmost to regain his 
self- possession, and to banish all these horrible, 
torturing, harrowing apprehensions which were 
crowding m upon him, tho Duke issued from the 
libiary and ascended once more to the ball-room. 
There ho endeavoured to mingle with an appear- 
ance of gaiety amidst the throng that was really 
gay ; but pleasure sickened him, like dainties in 
the presence of one whose appetite is sated and 
palled. The very lustre of the rooms seemed to 
make his brain reel: he talked at random— he 
laughed without reason. His veins felt as if they 
were running with molten lead : he was glowing 
with a feverish excitement — intense, agonizing. 
Thus a hectic colour sate like patches of vivid 
paint upon the ghastliness of his countenance : but 
tho guests were far, very far from suspecting how 
racked, tortured, and harrowed was the mind of 
their host. They merely looked at each other and 
smiled,— thinking that his Grace had, during his 
absence of an hour or so, dropped in at some still 
more convivial paity where Ins libations had ex- 
ceeded the bounds of prudence. 

lb was half-an-hour past midnight, when the 
Duke of Marehmont was crossing the landing to 
pass from, the ball-room to the card-room, that a 
note was presented to him on a silver salver by 
ono of his footmen. He at once perceived that 
tho address was written in a beautiful female 
hand, but which nevertheless appeared to have 
been somewhat tremulous, as if with excitement. 


“ From whom does it come ?” asked the Duke, 
who, with a timidity ever attendant upon a guilty 
conscience, sought to glean beforehand some as« 
surance that it was nob the harbinger of a fresh 
calamity. 

“ I do not know, my lord,” was the footman’s 
response. “It was brought by a middle-aged ^ 
man, dressed in plain clothes— but having the ap- 
pearance of an upper domestic— such as a steward 
or butler. He only desired that the note should 
be given to your Grace ; and he immediately de- 
parted.” 

The mystery attending the delivery of the billet 
— or at least a mystery as it appeared to the 
Duke’s guilty mind — filled him with a cold terror; 
and proceeding to a room previously unoccupied, 
he opened the letter. The first glance at its sig- 
nature seemed to sear his very eye-balls: a cry 
escaped his lips : he reeled, and would have fallen 
but that he staggered against a chair. Then he 
sate down; and Oh I how ghastly was his counte- 
nance now I — how that cold mortal dread had 
chased away fever’s hectic spots from his cheeks I 
— and how fearfully did he groan in anguish ’ He 
passed his hand across his haggard eyes ; he read 
the contents of the billet. It fell from his grasp ; 
and he sank back in the chair — not in a swoon— 
but with a sense of appalling consternation. 

And all this while the dancing was going on in 
the glided saloons; and numerous lacqueys were 
arranging a sumptuous repast in the banquetmg- 
room. Fvery window of the palatial mansion was 
glowing with light, and the roseate floods of 
luxury were streaming forth through the crimson 
draperies and the open portals into the Square. 
And belated passers-by or houseless wanderers 
stopped to gaze up at that lordly dwelling— each 
saying within himself, “ Oh, how I wish I was the 
Duke of Marehmont!” 

But if it had been given to any one of these 
to penetrate with a glance through those walls— 
to plunge a look into one particular room of that 
mansion, and to behold the rich and titled owner 
thereof lying back m his seat overwhelmed with 
the consternation of horror, — or if it had been 
possible for some spirit voice to breathe the as- 
tounding truth in the ears of those loiterers and 
gazers, — the self-murmured words would have 
been, “ Thank God ! I am mt the Puke of March- 
monfc i” 


CHABTBB CXII. 

THE yyOTJBTDBD AYAH. 

"We return to Indora’s villa. When Sagoonah 
went forth disguised in the apparel of her mis- 
tress, the Queen was seated with Christian and 
Christina in one of the exquisitely furnished rooms 
on the ground-floor. The evening was sultry; 
and on a remark to that effect being made by 
Indora, Christian rose to open one of the case- 
ments, At that very instant a half-stifled scream 
coming from the garden, reached his ears, as well 
as those of the Queen and Ms sister; and the two 
latter started up from their seats. 

Christian sprang forth upon the lawn on which 
the casement opened, and down to which the win^ 
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dow reached, — Indoi*a and Chnsiina closely follow- 
ing hira. It was a beautiful starlit evening; and 
as Christian sped in the direction of the spot 
whence the cry had seemed to come, he beheld a 
human form lying upon the gravel walk near the 
fountain. Ineffable was his amazement on recog- 
nising a costume which he had seen Indora wear ; 
and ejaculations of bewildered astonishment burst 
from the lips of her Majesty and Christina them- 
sdves as they the next moment arrived upon the 
spot. Christian drew aside the veil from tho 
prostrate figure ; and the countenance of Sagoonah 
w«a3 revealed ' 

To raise her up was the work of a moment ,* 
and now the appearance of oozing blood drew 
foith fresh cries of horror and alarm from the lips 
of those present. The faicbful steward Mark and 
the other domestics of the Queen’s household were 
quickly on the spot. Mark was at once despatched ; 
for a surgeon; and Sagoonah was borne into the | 
house. She was insensible, but life was not ex- 1 
tmet. There was a deep wound in the region of ] 
the light bosom; and the blood was gushing out 
copiously. She was conveyed to a bed-chamber ; 
and the garments were quickly stripped off by the 
iemale domestics, — Indora and Chiistina being 
likewise present . but Christian for delicacy’s sake 
ha^ forborne to follow into that chamber until 
Sagoonah was placed in the couch. The surgeon 
arrived, and then Christian entered with him. 

The wound inflicted upon the ayah was deep 
and serious . but it V7as not mortal. The medical 
man could nob however, at this early stage ot his 
ministrations, hold out the positive certainty that 
she would recover. Everything m the meantime 
was done that his skill suggested ; and then he had 
leisure to inquire how the murderous attempt had 
been made. But on tbis point no one seemed able 
to give him any satisfactory answer, yet it ap- 
pealed only too probable that the assassin-blow was 
intended for the Queen herself, inasmuch as the 
hapless Sagoonah had been disguised in her rai- 
ment. 

But here was fresh food for speculation and 
conjecture; and something had been discovered 
which was not mentioned to the surgeon, — inas- 
much as it pleased Indora to issue a request to 
Chiistian and Christina, and a command to her 
domestics, that silence on that head should be ob- 
served ; for if Sagoonah should recover, she might 
be enabled to give some satisfactoiy explanation — 
whereas if on tho other hand she should perish, 
the Queen with her wonted generosity was anxious 
to spare her from the stigma which exposure would 
affix upon her name. The incident to which we 
allude was the fact that a quantity of gold and a 
number of Indora’s most valuable jewels were 
found upon Sagoonah’s person, concealed beneath 
the garments in which she had disguised her- 
self. 

The surgeon took his departure, to prepare 
some medicines which were to be administered to 
the wounded woman ; but he promised to return 
m the course of an hour or two. iSlow the Queen, 
Christian, and Christina, — the first sense of excited j 
horror being over,™had leisure to discourse on j 
the terrible incident that had occurred. 

“ It was yonr own life, dear lady,” said Christina, | 
taking the Queen’s hand and pressing it to her : 
lips, which was aimed at I Providence has 


shielclod you— •thouqh it is feat fill to contempluf-o 
that a blow has nevertueless been dealt at anoihej. 
Oh, what a horrible mystery 

“ I am utteily at a loss to conceive what could 
have been Sagoonah's ohjoefc,” said the Queen, “in 
apparelling herself in my costume and taking some 
of my richest gems with her. Could the vnefcehed 
young woman have meditated robnery and flight^” 
“It appears impossible,” observed Christian, “to 
put any other construction upon the circumstances, 
however much we may be disposed to suspend an 
opinion m the absence of a positive knowledge or 

of more criminatory evidence ” 

“ I have always thought,” said Christina, “ that 

Sagoonah was a strange creature ” 

But I always deemed her faithful and most de- 
votedly attached to me'” said the Queen. ‘ I would 
have staked my existence on Sagoonah’s fidelity I 
should have deemed her utterly incapable of a dis- 
honest action 1” 

“ It is strange — most strange said Christina 
in a musing tone and her looks indicated that 
something peculiar was passing in her mind. 

“ What is inyour thoughts, my dear girl asked 
the Queen earnestly. 

Christina conceived that it would be improper 
to conceal any longer those nocturnal proceedings 
of Sagoonah which some weeks back had come to 
her kno VI ledge, and relative to which she had 
chidden and remonstrated with her- She accord- 
ingly explained how she had one night detected 
Sagoonah poring over a huge file of the Times, in 
contravention of the Queen’s injunction ; and how 
on another night she had followed Sagoonah into 
tho chamber where her Majesty v;as sleeping. 
Indora listened with mingled alarm and astonish- 
ment, and then she became profoundly ponsive 
for several minutes. In reply to questions which 
her Majesty presently put, Christina detailed tho 
explanations which Sagoonah had given on tho 
two occasions respectively. 

“ In reference to reading the Times , said our 
young heroine, “ Sagoonah pleaded a desire to 
prosecute her English studies ;— and I believed 
her. In recpect to her visit to your ladyship’s 
chamber, she advanced a tissue of superstitious 
beliefs, the grossness of which I endeavouied to 
point out. She declared her love for you, and 
spoke of the dread which she had lest evil spirits 
should do your ladyship a mischief. Considering 
that her offences arose from ignorance and not 
from absolute wilfulness, and that she could not 
possibly entertain any sinister design, I promised 
to keep silent upon the subject. Perhaps, dear 

lady, I should have told you ” 

“ Ho, Christina,” observed the Queen * “ you 
were generous and kind-hearted— and it is impos- 
sible to blame you I There is some dark mystery 
attached to the proceedings of Sagoonah but it 
would be wrong to judge her hastily in a hostile 
sense. Sometimes the good intentions of indivi- 
duals wear at the first glance a suspicious aspect, 
especially when they are executed in secresy 
and when it is sought to shroud them in ob- 
scurity.” 

But having thus spoken, Queen Indora again 
relapsed into a profound ponsive ness , and silence 
prevailed for many minutes in the apartment. 

“Bo you not remember, lady,” asked Cuiistma, 
at length breaking this silence in a gentle voic% 
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fcliafe Mr. Eedcliffe seat you a warning note, of 
wEich you spoke to me~” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear friend ejaculated Indora: 

I Iiave been thinking of it !’* 

Ah. I” exclaimed Christian, springing up from 
his seat ; “ and this reminds me of a duty as yet 
■anfulfilled. In the bewilderment occasioned by 
this horrible occurrence, I had forgotten that we 
should give an, immediate intimation to the 
police 

“It IS already clone, Christian,*^ interrupted 
Queen Indora. “ Bid you not hear me speaking 
to the surgeon on the subject, and intimating my 
desire that no greater publicity should be given to 
the occurrence than is absolutely necessary 

“But the officers of justice will come,” ex- 
claimed Christian. “ Would it not be well for me 
to go and fetch Mr. Eedoliffe, that he may advise 
us also ?” 

At this moment there was a knock at the front 
door ; and Mark entered to say that an inspector 
of police, with a constable, requested an interview 
with her ladyship. The Queen ordered them to 
he admitted , — and we may here remind the reader 
that the real rank of Indora was generally unknown, 
end that she passed as an Indian lady of great 
wealth. But the twins, as well as the faithful 
Mark himself, knew that she was a Queen— al- 
though, at her own request, they continued to ad- 
dress her by much more humble titles. 

The inspector and the constable entered the 
apartment in which Indora was seated with our 
hero and heroine; and the superior officer said, 
“We have heard from Mr. Clarkson” — thus al- 
luding to the surgeon — “ that an attempt at assas* 
sination has been made m your ladyship’s grounds 
but that there are reasons why the affiair should 
obtain as little publicity as possible, nevertheless, 
my lady, it is our duty to investigate the matter ; 
for which object we require whatever information 
you may have to give.” 

The Queen recited the simple facts of how her 
ayah had been discovered in the garden in a state 
of insensibility, and with a deep wound between 
the bosom and the shoulder. Christian added that 
after the removal of the wounded woman into the 
house, he had searched carefully about the spot, 
but had failed to discover the weapon with which 
the blow was dealt. The officers went forth to 
examine the place for themselves,— Christian ac- 
companying them, and Mark attending with a 
bright lamp — which was however scarcely neces- 
sary, for the moon was pouring its full tide of 
effulgence upon the scene. The officers discerned 
the traces of large coarse shoes upon the border 
and on the grass , and they were enabled to esta- 
blish the fact that the intending assassin must 
have concealed himself m the midst of the clump 
of evergreens. They traced his footsteps to the 
palings which he had leapt on quitting the 
grounds* they followed them through the fields, 
until they ceased in the neighbourhood of a road 
leading out into the country. Then the officers re- 
turned to the villa. 

“ I presume,” said the inspector to Queen In- 
dora, “ that your ladyship has no idea whether any 
one could have conceived a revengeful feeling to- 
wards your Hindoo servant or yourself ” 

“ Best assured,” interrupted the Queen, “ that if 
I could point out the assassin, justice should not 


bo cheated of its duel But candidly speaking, 
there are circumstances within my knowledge which 
may possibly unravel themselves, and lead to a 
development of this mystery. Understand me 
well' Though these circumstances to which I 
allude, are known to mo, yet they do not point out 
who the assassin himself may be. More I cannot 
say, — unless it be to add that the greater the pub- 
licity given to this occurrence, the less will be the 
chance of those circumstances developing them- 
selves from mysterious obscurity into an intelligible 
light.” 

“ If the woman should die, my lady,” said the 
inspector, — “or if accident should enable us to 
arrest any one on suspicion of having perpetrated 
this deed, — it will be necessary for your ladyship 
to reveal at a Coroner’s Inquest, in case of the 
death— or before a magistrate, in case of the arrest 
of a suspected person— all those crcumstauces, to 
which your ladyship has just alluded.” 

“ Living in this country under the protection of 
its laws,” responded Indora, “I shall assuredly 
conform to them.” 

“ At the same time,” continued the inspector, 
“ after all your ladyship has said, we will keep the 
whole matter as quiet as possible ; because, so far 
from doing anything to defeat j ustice, we, as its 
functionaries, are bound to succour and advice 
its proceedings. Boes your ladyship ” 

“ It were well if you questioned me no farther,” 
interrupted the Queen. “ I have told you as much 
as under circumstances I can possibly impart.” 

“Yet there is the fact,” said the inspector, 
“ that your servant was clad in apparel belonging 
to your ladyship — ^for Mr. Clarkson had told the 
police-authorities this much, though the affair of 
the ayah’s self-appropriation of the gold and jewels 
remained unknown alike to surgeon and con- 
stables. 

“Most solemnly do I assure you,” said the 
Queen, “ that I am utterly at a loss to comprehend 
my ayah’s motive in thus apparelling herself in 
my clothes. Bat whatever it were — whether a 
mere freak, or whether for some less venial pur- 
pose— she has been sufficiently puniahed.” 

“ And your ladyship does not mean to charge 
her with anything ?” asked the officer. 

“Charge her?” ejaculated Indora, almost in- 
dignantly: “no! certainly not!” 

“ Her ladyship would rather that this interview 
should end,” whispered Christian hastily to the 
inspector, and at the same time he slipped a 
couple of sovereigns into the officer’s hand. 

“Yery good, sir — very good!” observed the in- 
spector, pocketing the amount. “We would not 
for the world give her ladyship any unnecessary 
trouble or annoyance— not for the world, sir ! We 
shall let the matter rest until we receive any fresh 
instructions from her ladyship.” 

The inspector and the constable then took their 
departure ; and the moment they were gone, the 
Queen said to Christian, “ How, my young friend, 
you shall proceed to Mr. Bedcliffe, and tell him 
what has occurred. The carnage will be ready for 
you in a few minutes.” 

Our hero accordingly set off. It was now past 
ten o’clock at night ; and he found Mr. Bedcliffe 
at the lodgings in Mortimer Street. That gentle- 
man was horrified at the intelligence conveyed to 
him ; and he lost not a moment in accompanying 
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Cbriutian in tbe carriage to tlie villa. During the 
drive thither, Mr. Eedchffe learnt from our hero’s 
hps everything that had taken place j and he was 
particular in eliciting from Christian all that had 
been said by the police-ofGcers or in their presence. 
He then fell into a profound reverie; and the 
silence was not broken until the villa was 
reached. 

In the meanwhile the surgeon had returned. 
Sagoonah was unconscious of all that was passing 
aiound her; but still there was no immediate fear 
for her life. Christina, overcome and exhausted 
by the excitement of feeling which she had sus- 
tained, had sought her couch at the earnest en- 
treaty of the Queen : while Indora herself had 
been sitting by the bed-side of Sagoonah, who 
know not that the mistress whom she had intended 
to wrong so deeply by wreaking her vengeance 
upon Clement Eedchffe, was thus kindly minister- 
ing to her there. 

Ho 70 — EOURTH SERIES. 


Mr. Eedchffe and Queen Indora consulted to 
gather alone for a considerable time. It was im- 
possible for them to doubt as to the source whence 
a horrible vindictiveness had emanated . antecedent 
circumstances only too plainly showed that the 
Duke of Marchmont must be the instigator of the 
assassm-deed. But then, who was the assassin-— 
or rather, we should say, the intending murderer? 
From all that Mr. Eedchffe had previously com- 
municated to the Queen, she had felt convinced 
that it was mt Mr. Wilson Stanhope; and hence 
had she so emphatically expressed to the police- 
officeis her incompeteney to point to any particular 
individual. Mr. Eedchffe now shared her Ma- 
jesty’s opinion that the perpetrator of the deed 
was not Stanhope: for he had heard and seen, 
enough m the conservatory of Oaklands to be 
enabled to judge— aided by the teachings of his 
expel lence in the mysteries of the human heart— 
that Stanhope, though unpuncipled and profligatf', 
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iiul the man to fjo to sueb, a treiioiidoas os- 
tiCLie. It Mas tliereturo evident that the Buka of 
I^iaiehmoat had found some other instruiront to 
eaecule — or attempt the cseeution of Ino ft-ni pur- 
po-so against Queen Iiieora’s life but siiiith(.*e 
Mere circumstances Mbich prevented Mr !Eedc^’Iia 
from denouncing the Bidce befor-^ ail the woild , 
and the same considerations had led Indora to ab- 
stain from mentioning his Grace’s name to the 
police -constables 

Indora/’ said Tdr lledclifle, taking her hand 
and pressing it with a graieiul warmth, “ this 
frightful clanger did you draw down upon jour 
ovfn h' ad by your mtignanimous intervention in 
those afiairs wheiein I am deeply intoie&tedf But 
Providence has willed that >ou should escape the 
peril — and the blow has smitten another. I need 
scarcely remind you that the moment has not yet 
come when we can deal openly with him whore 
name it sickens and appals me to mention: but 
yet something must be done io paralyse Mm —to 
smite his soul with a new terror— and thus pre-* 
vent him from daring to think of the renewal of 
his assassin pui'pose ” 

Yes, my dear Clement/’ responded the Queen, 
the tangled skem must go on gradually unravel- 
ing itseli — gradually but ruiely, as for some time 
past it has been doing. And then ” 

But in the meantime, I repeat/’ interrupted 
iteiieliffe, '' somethiig must bo clone. Ah’ first of 
ail, lor a moment, let us talk of Sagoonah. You 
have just told me of her singulai behaviour, as ex* 
plameil to you by Miss Ashton — how she pondeied 
ovci the newspaper files by night — and how she 
sought your own chamber. These things are gus- ' 
piaous enouLh • but metlunks that to a certain 
extent I have the power of reading them. ‘Were 
it not for the dreadful cii cumstanci's of this even- 
ing, J should have abstained from revealing to you 
something that occurred— and it is this ’’ 

Mr. Bedcliffe then pi receded to explain all that 
took place bet^ieon himself and Sagoonah — how 
she had deelaied her love— and how tor a moment 
che had menaced him. He staled likewise that he j 
had on piciious occasions been .«traek by the pe- ! 
cuhar Hashings of her eyes — and how those looks 
had ever liaunted him, as if fraught with a sinister 
and unknown terror, and as if being ominous of 
evil. Indora listened with profoundest atonish- 
ment— an astonishment so great that it for a while 
absoibtcl all other feelings but she was too noble- 
hcaited and of too lofty a disposition toexpeiicnce 
the anger of mere jealousy, or any vexation arising 
from a presumptuous rivalry on the part of her 
ayah. 

“ And now what think you F” she inquired • 
“ what do you deduce from all that you have been 
telling me ?” 

That Sagoonah has fathomed my secret/’ re- 
sponded Mr. Eedclifi'e ; “ and that she pored over 
the files of the Times in order to obtain a complete 
insight into the past. That woman was resolved to 
hold me in her power. I understand her disposi- 
tion well. If she could not have my love, she 
would give me her hatied ; if she could not bend 
me to her purpose, she would v/reak upon me her 
vengeance.” 

‘'■Goof! heivens exbLumed the Queen, with 
anguish depicted upon her countenance : “ and it 
was ail my fault, dear Clement, that the wretched 


R-igoonai has been d to penc'ride the mvs- 

teries which siirrounuv.d you — il> so m/itcaos j 
which 1 hod so fond!} hoped were unveiled only to ! 
in'!, self’ It was throagh lae— alac ’ tnioiic/a mo 
th.afc those ncwspapCiS wore thus thrown in her 
way. Oh' I have been indiscreet: but I could 
not possibly forosoe ” 

“ Blame not 1 ourself, Indora— blame not your- ' 
cell,” said Mr. Bsdcliile, again pressing the Queen’s 
hard iorvenOy. “ All that you did was for the 
vQvj best of i-urposes ; and it would seem as it 
Pionlence upon our side; ‘'or rest assured 

that Sagoonah was bent upon some design of mis- 
chief cgaii'Sl myself, oi it raav be against you, at 
the moment when the assassin’s dagger btruek her 
down. It IS only too evident that she was quitting 
your service for ever. She had laden he-'self with 
yuurgold and your jewels that she might h ivo 
wealUi in her possession : she had dre'^sod heiscdf 
in year apparel, eitner that she might throw oif the 
character toj^ether with the garb of a menial— or 
else that she might personate you in some msoner 
that sliould bring dishonour upon your name. Yes 
— the550 tn*e the only alternatives which the circum- 
stances present to our view and the wretched 
wotnaa lias ri ceivei a sign.\l eaastnement on the 
very threshold of her iniquitous purpose ” 

“■ Oa, that she could have been so wicked ex- 
claimed the Queen, “and that I should have 
placed such couildeuee in her I I loved Sigo mail 
— IfH,, I loved her: or else never, never should I 
have uuhusomed my secrets unto her i” 

“b'le IS now sti etched upon a couch,” observed 
Ml. iledciilie solemnly, “from which she mui pe** 
haps never use again or on the other haaa^ if 
she should iucoi.er, it wuli only be fdlor a long and 
lingering illness,— and thus for the present oiie is 
robbed of her stmg in respect to both you and mo. 
Mo'e than once ha^o I seen that Provide.. co is 
really woiLiog in inj lichali ; a'ltl if Sagoonah 
s'».)iild die, it will be hy heaven’s dispensation 
winch chooses to remove a reptile from our path : 
whereas if she should recover, it is to be hoped that 
during the interval that she must remain power- 
less for renewed mischief, the tangled skein will 
have completely unravelled itself, and I shall have 
no longer any reason to dread her knovv ledge of 
my secret. But now, my dear Indora, lot us spoak 
in lespect to yourself —fur measures must be 
taken to ensure your safety.” 

“ Let nothing be done, Clement,” responded the 
Queen, “which may m any sense militate aga.nst 
your own interests or tend to compromise yourself. 
You know— you know,” she added, with a look of 
laeffabie tenderness— but one that was fuU of a 
soft pure delicacy of holiest and chastest love as 
well as of the heart’s illimitable devotion, — “ you 
know that I would cheerfully lay down my life for 
your sake 1” 

“ 1 know it, Indora — I know it,” answered Mr. 
Redchffe, profoundly touched by this fresh proof 
of the Queen’s attachme’^t. “But think not for 
an instant I am so selfish as to suffer your safety 
to be any fuither compromised on my account. 
Ho, no -it must not be ! Sametbing shall be done 
— and that quickly too. Ah, a thought strikes 
me ' Take writing mateiiuls, ludora— .sit down and 
pen a tew hues to my dictation.” 

Her Majesty at once complied with Mr, Rod 
cliife’s desire j and as she sate at the table in the 
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dra^in(T-i*ooni where thiS dibcourse took place, — 
Mr. Eedchffb siov'vly pacing to and fro, and witli 
various feelings successively depicting themselves 
upon his countenance, dictated the following 
lines 

**Theassassimblow which was intended for myself has 
smitten another Yon v*iil start at these words : horror 
will seiaa upon you • your wretched conscience will tell 
you that heaven itself is shielding me and warring against 
^ou And you will feel, too, how naehss it is for you to 
coatempiatn fresh iniquities in the hope of protecting 
Tourself from the consequences of past ones. The wab 
which you yourself have woven, is cloemg in around you. 
I do not bid Buch an one as you to confess everything 
and thoi eby make as nmeh atonement as you can for 
tho past . because I know that you will chug with a 
iie^zied and desperate tenacity until the very last to 
that position which you hold But I warn you, my lord, 
Bgtiinst a renoured attempt at a ciime for which I am pre- 
pared At the very first indication of such a p*<.,ceediu" 
on your part, will I remorsoleasly reveal whatsoever I 
Iruow, a id the nand which grasped that portentous 
da'?ger within tho walla of Oaklanda on an occasion to 
which I need not more particularly refer, — that same 
liaad, I repe it, shall pen a narrative of all which enn- 
ceras yourself, and to the Queen of England shall thiS 
si'inative bo sent. Tremble therefore at the precipice 
on whose verge you stand j and remember that if you 
a ■'am dare me to precipitate you into the abyss, nothing j 
ghaii deter me from thus haste ,ing a consummation 
which the progress of cucumstances will othtrwiso sooner 
or Uter work out 

The hand of the Queen trembled as it guided 
tbe pen v* Inch traced these lines ; and as we have 
already said, varied were the feelings which suc- 
cessively found expression on tho features of Mi. 
licdchffe. It was in a low deep solemn tone that 
he dictated the note; and twice or thnee he 
pressed his hand as if in anguish to his brow. It 
VMS evident that a tram of horrible memories— a 
tioop of portentiOLis antecedents, were conjured up 
by tho woids of that letter to the mental vision 
alike of Clement rtcdeliffo and of Queen Indora 
Tae faille* was finished it was directed and sealed; 
a. id the Queen said, “ Aie youdelermined, Clement, 
to otfcpalcli this missive P*’ 

“■Yes, Indoia- I am resolved,’’ was the answer • 

it IS absolutely necessary. We will send it by 
the faithful Mark; and he shall be instructed to 
deliver it m Eelgrave Squaie this very night,— 
without saying from whom it comes, and witnout 
tairying for any reply.” 

Tins wMs accoidmgly done; and soon afterwards 
3Ir. Eedciifie took his departure with Christian 
Ashton. : 


OHAETEE. OXIII. 

A WOilAN’s LOVE. 

The reader has seen the effect which Indora’s 
letter produced upon the wi etched Maichmont. 
If the wilting oi it had conjured up troops of 
hideous memories to sweep through the brains of 
tho Queen and of Mr. Bedcliffo, the leading of the 
document had assuredly done no less in reference 
to tbe Duke. Eor nearly half-an-hour did he le- 
main like one stupefied with horror and appalled 


with dismay, m the epaitmont to which ho had ' 
retired, it appeared to him rs if he r.ei-o in the I 
midst of a frightful wakmg dream. Suddenly he ’ 
started up from his chan, and dashed his hand i 
with frantic violence against ius forehead, as if he 
sought 10 beat m his own skull, or crueh liis own 
tortured, harrowed brain. Oh, the misery, the 
anguish, the crucifixion of feeling wdiich this 
wretched man endured at that moment ' Take all 
the horrors which have characterized the most 
frightful scenes ever enacted on the theatre of tho 
world — the horrors of condemned cells, death-becis, 
or battle-fields— sum them all up — attirogate, com- 
pound them— extract their most rtfiivd '■‘ssenco — 
and it v/ere nothing, nothing m comparison with 
the hideous tortuieo experienced by the DuLo of 
Marchmont nota Oh ' the deadly strife at Aibela, 
at Pharsaha, at Wafceiloo, or at Inkerman,— even 
these were as nothing m comparison with tho 
stupendous concuiTeuce of honors which now 
found a focus m the soul of the Duke of March- 
mont I 

Bug ho must endeavour to refiecG upon his posi- 
tion. he must delibeiate with himself, Eefiectioii 
and deliberation were these p/)cs’ble with ono in 
his agonized state of mmd® We have said that 
he started up from his seat: ho struck his hand 
with violence against his brow. He paced to and 
fro be felt that ho was staggering and reeling like 
a drunken man * he sank down into his scat again, 
groaning heavily — and, Oh ' how’’ mournfully, how 
lugubriously, how despairingly ' Iln eye fell upon 
the note, which had dioppedfrom Ins baud and lay 
upon the carpet He suatched it up, and read it 
agam. Yes— it was alt as his bonified nmmory 
retained its contents. Again stalling up from his 
seat, he applied the note to a wax taper, and when 
the fiamo seized it, he threvr it into the grate. Tc 
then for a moment appeared as if he breathed 
more freely; and he said to himself, “Let mo 
think on all these things.” 

In order to concentrate his ideas, ho rested his 
elbow’3 upon a table ; and covering bis'coiintenanco 
with his hands, piessed the fingeis upon his eye- 
lids to keep tbtm. closed — so that by shutting out 
external objects, he uught be the betta* able to 
turn all bis aHention inwaidc. He felt that be 
was m the pocilion of a general besieged in a town 
towards which the enemy were giaduiUy ad- 
vancing the trenches weio being pu^shed nearer 
and neaier —mines were being funned— bafcti ries 
were being raised— and he could not anticipate 
when the final attack should be made. Hor c mil 
ho alfcogethor undcistand with what vi’capons the 
enemy were fighting, and therefore ho was at a 
loss to devise the means for sircngthouing his o.vn 
position. The longer he reflected^ the more be- 
wildcriiig giew his refiections: the lonjoi ho de- 
hbeiaicd, the more perplexing became his dolibe- 
latiun 

' indora knows much— and if not everything, 
at least too uivchT he thought within lumself. 
“But if 30, wily does she linger and tany cw 
stiiking the fioai blow^ Or is it that she only 
suspects, end la now engaged in accumulating 
proolfa? Who IS she.P and what are n;y aflairs to | 
j ho* Can it be possible that 7ie leally lives ? Yes, 
yes ’ Pool that I am to endeavour to blind myself 
to the tremendous tiuth^ Have I not seen him? 
But does he know Imiora ? is there aught in con- 
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nexion between them ? Ab I if sOj lie may be 
found at her house — he may visit her • she may be 
his wife — or his paramour ? "Who knows ^ What 
if I were to strike a tremendous blow and hand 
him over to the grasp of justice ? No, no . 
caution must be used ! That blow might rebound 
upon myself. And who is it that has been stricken 
by the bravo’s dagger instead of Indora? How 
could the mistake have occurred ? Oh, all this is 
dreadfully bewildering ’ My soul is on fire— -my 
heart burns : it is not blood which flows in my 
veins — it is molten lead. My very brain is seeth- 
ing in boiling oil. The pangs of hell are upon me 
now I Oh, my Gf-od there mast be a hell here- 
after ; for there is even one in this life !” 

And the wretched Duke of Marchmont, re- 
moving his hands from his countenance, and open- 
ing his eyes, glanced around him with ghastly 
shuddering looks of horror, as if he dreaded to be- 
hold Satan himself standing near, clothed in all ; 
the mfernal majesty of those terrors ^hich belong 
to his awful sovereignty. 

“And then this woman too!” ejaculated the 
Duke, thus suddenly and abruptly resuming his 
silent reflections : “ this woman who has discovered 
my secret!” — and he alluded to Mrs. Osenden: 
“ can I succeed in bribing her to silence ? Yes, 
yes, this at least is practicable ! But, Oh * what 
penis environ me’ A spark may cause the ex- 
plosion of a mine beneath my feet: a breath may 
destroy me* That villain *” — now alluding to the 
Buiker : “ if by accident he should be captured, 
he might tell everything. And if proof were de- 
manded, how could 1 now indignantly repel the 
charge of such a miscreant, when he would de- 
mand Ihat Mrs. Oxeuden should be found and 
brought forward to corroborate his statement ?” 

At this instant the door of the room opened, 
and the Duchess of Marchmont made her appear- 
ance. The beautiful and amiable Lavinia came 
alone : she entered timidly and hesitatingly, with 
anxiety depicted upon her countenance j and she 
stopped short on perceiving how ghastly and how 
haggard were the looks of her husband, notwith- 
standing the sudden attempt which ho made to 
assume an air of mental composure. 

“ My dear Hugh !” she said, again advancing 
towards him, “ I fear that something dreadful has 
occurred to distress you ?” 

“ Something dreadful ?” he ejaculated, half 
fiercely, half affrightedly : “ what mean you ?” 

“Oh ! do not be angry with me, my dear hus- 
band,” said the Duchess laying her fair white 
hand upon his arm, and looking up entieatingly 
into his countenance. “ Believe me, I am not in- 
different to your welfare ” 

“ Oh, indifferent indeed I” cried the Duke, affect- 
ing to laugh scornfully. “Perhaps you have come 
I to tell me that you have forgiven me for my past 
conduct — as you have alieady told me on more than 
one occasion : and you think that I shall go down 
upon my knees to thank you ?” 

“ No, my lord,” replied the Duchess, the tears 
gushing from her eyes : ‘‘ I neither think nor ex- 
pect anything of the kind. I seek no self- 
humiliation on your part. But I cannot forget 
that I am your wife : I cannot forget that the vows 
which I took at the altar, pledge me to certain 
duties whicu must he fulfilled ” 

“Enough of this maudlin nonsense, madam!” 


interrupted the Duke. “I understand you full 
well. In thus speaking of your own duties, you 
insidiously and cunningly seek to remind me of 
mine.” 

“No — you wrong me again ! you wrong me, my 
dear Hugh !” said the amiable Duchess, the tears 
flowing faster fiom her eyes. “Will you put 
me to the test ? Will you tell me wherefore you 
are afflicted ? — and you will see how profoundly I 
can sympathme with you. Oh, for one kind word 
from your lips I” 

“ And why do you think that I am alEicted ?” 
demanded the Duke quickly. In short, what do 
you mean ?” 

[ There *is something in your manner — and— - 
pardon me if I add that there is something also m 
your looks which prove but too unmistakably that 
you are alEicted. Oh * I declare solemnly, Hugh,” 
continued the Duchess, “that your interests are 
dear'Jto me — very dear to me ! — and I have seen this 
evening how you have laughed with a hollow laugh 
— how you have spoken incoherently : and then too 
———but pardon me for what I am going to say 

^I happened to overhear one of the domestics 

say to another that you had received a letter a 
mere glance at which had seemed to strike as if 
with a sense of some misfortune.” 

“ Ah ! you overheard t/iai ejaculated the 
Duke, who could scarcely prevent himself from 
stamping his foot and crying out with rage. 
“ Then you watch me — and you listen to conver- 
sations ” 

“ Oh ! I entreat your forbearance, my lord,” said 
the Duchess imploringly : “ not for worlds would I 
give you offence ! I have often and often seen 
that a singular and painful expression has flitted 
over your countenance: and I have been afiuid 

yes, I have been afraid,’' continued Laviuia 

meekly, “ that it was on account of myself. But 
to-niglifc your looks and manner have been so pecu- 
liar ^and then too, the circumstance of that 

jetter a word, my dear Hugh, I was resolved 

to take a bold step and speak to you in a way 
which I have not before ventured upon. Will you 
forgive me ? will you attribute my proceeding to 
its true motive P And listen to me, dear Hugh,” 
continued Lavmia, with her tearful countenance 
upturned towards the Duke ; “ if there be anything 
I can do to contribute to your happiness— or it my 
presence be hateful to you, tell me so, and I will 
leave you ” 

“Ah * you would abandon me P” ejaculated the 
Duke, scarcely knowing at the moment what he 
was saying — hut probably speaking from the im- 
pulse of one who felt that he was not in a position 
to part with a single friend who was in any way 
interested in his welfare : “ you would abandon me ? 
— and perhaps you would league yourself with my 
enemies ?” 

“Heaven forbid 1” exclaimed Lavinia vehe- 
mently “never, never! But, Oh* your words 
are a revelation * You have enemies ? Tell mo 
who they are . tell me how their enmity is deve- 
loping itself. Oh I now, my dear Hugh, you can 
put my affection to the test— and you will see that. 
I have really known how to forgive and forget ail 
the past 1” 

“ Ah, this constant recurrence to the past 1” ejac- 
ulated the Duke impatiently. 

“I meant it not as a reproach— much less as an 
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offence,” said Lavinia, deprecatingly and earnestly, 
“ I only wish, you to understand that I am the 
same towards you in respect to my duty as I ever 
was : and it requires hut one kind word from your 
lips to make me the same towaids you in respect 
to love.” 

There are times when the hearts of even the 
vilest and most worthless of men are susceptible of 
the influence of woman’s love, and when the soft- 
ness of that feminine devotion has an ineffable 
soothing balm for the wounded spirit, even though 
that spirit be tortured by the suicidal inflictions of 
its own crimes. Such was the state of the Duke 
of Marchmont now; and a strong revuigion of 
feeling took place within him. For a long period 
he had hated his wife — he had treated her with cold 
neglect, as well as with flagrant indignity : but now 
all of a sudden his heart seemed to warm towards 
her — he looked upon her countenance— he saw that 
it was tearful — and he knew that those teais were 
flowing for himself I 

‘ Yes, Lavinia,” he said, “ I am unhappy— and 
I have enemies ! I do not deserve this kindness at 
your hands— I feel that I do not !” 

“Oh, my dearest husband'” murmured the 
Duchess, taking his hand and pressing it to her 
lips : “ you have spoken to me in a tone and in a 
manner which in one sense has given me happiness, 
but which in another has filled me with affliction. 
You seem to promise me a restoration of your 
love and confidence ; and it is this that makes mo 
happy. On the other hand, you tell me that you 
yourself are unhappy and that you have enemies, 
and it IS this which smites me with sadness. Who 
are these enemies of yours ? If you have given 
them a right to persecute you, may they not be 
mbved by the intercessions of a woman ? — and if 
without reason they are persecuting you, may they 
not be turned into a right path by the remon- 
strances of your wife, on whose head would re- 
dound any evil which happened to yourself?” 

“ Lavinia,” answered the Duke, as an idea 
struck him, “ it is possible that you can serve me 
—yes, yes— you can if you will !” 

“ And I will 1” exclaimed the Duchess ve- 
hemently : “ you know that I will ' ’ she added 
with impassioned energy. “ Oh \ it would indeed 
delight me to be of service to you — to dispel the 
cloud from your brow — to give back peace to your 
looks 1 Tell me how all this may be done. And 
ah ! now I bethink me, if the revelations you may 
have to make be of a character to unveil some 
weakness on your part, think not for an instant 
that I shall retreat from my pledge, or that I shall 
with the less energy undertake whatsoever mission 
you may confide to me I” 

“You are sure of this, Lavinia?” said the 
Duke impressively, and gazing upon her with 
earnestness. “ Come now— pause and reflect. I 
know the purity of your nature — I know the 
delicacy of your mind ; and if anything should 
transpire at all calculated to shock you ” 

“Set at rest these apprehensions,” said the 
Duchess: “I beseech you to banish them from 
your mind. Oh! so far from shrinking at the 
j task which I am undertaking, I accept it with 
cheertulness : for I may perhaps hope that it 
will revive somewhat of your lovo towards me.” 

“ Lavinia,” rejoined the Duke in a low deep 
voice, while he gazed fixedly upon his wife, “ I 


shall experience the deepest gratitude towards 
you; and gratitude, you know, is a sentiment 
which under certain circumstances expands into 
love. On the other hand, I fear lest the love you 
experience for me ” 

“"Will be impaired?” ej'aculated the Duchess. 
“iN'o, no — impossible I Grive me an opportunity of 
proving my love— and I shall love you all the 
more for having done this. I do not deceive you 

as to my motives 1 am seeking the return of 

your confidence and of your love. This I would 
purchase at almost any price; and therefore think 
not that the past in respect to yourself will shock 
me. I shall look upon it as something to be for- 
gotten !” 

“I thank you beforehand, Lavinia— yes, be- 
forehand accept my .gratitude '” exclaimed the 
Duke. “But no more to-night' To-morrow I 
will tell you what it is that I require at your 

hands. Keturn to your guests at once and 

again, Lavmia, accept my gratitude '” 

The Duke took her hand and raised it to his 
lips. It was not altogether an act of dissimula- 
tion, nor for the purpose of cajoling one whom he 
sought to render serviceable m the terrible difficul- 
ties of his position . but it was that in the midst 
of these difficulties he found one who was piepared 
to befriend him and who would devote herself to 
his cause. Lavmia, by her amiable conduct, was 
making a wife’s love necessary as it were to a man 
who had hitherto proved a vile husband • she was 
exercising that soft feminine influence to which 
we have before alluded, and at the very moment 
when it was so much needed to soothe and 
strengthen the tortured spirit of him who was 
thus brought to acknowledge it. lie took her 
hand, we say. but she, bursting into tears, threw 
herself into his aims, weeping and sobbing con- 
vulsively. There was happiness and there was 
sorrow in her soul . there was joy and there was 
grief,— joy at being thus enabled to play the part 
of the ministering angel — but grief at the thought 
that her husband should have woes and cares re- 
quiring such ministration. Yes — she sank upon 
his breast, and as the Duke contemplated that 
beautifully handsome woman— now only m her 
thirty-third year — whose tall figure was so finely 
formed — and the masses of whose light auburu 
hair floated upon shoulders and a neck of dazzling 
whiteness, — when he saw the large blue eyes up- 
turned towards him, looking so beautiful in their 
tenderness, even through their tears,— when, la 
a word, his glance swept over the entire assem- 
blage of charms which graced his wife, the Duke 
of Marchmont felt that his soul was touched, 
and a pang of remore smote him on account of all 
his past conduct towards her. His arms encircled 
her waist — he strained her to Ins heart ; and m a 
broken voice he murmured, “Would to heaven, 
Lavinia, that I had ever remained worthy of such 
a love as this 1” 

The Duchess besought her husband not to allude 
pamtully to the past , and wiping away her tears, 
she smiled sweetly upon him,— observing, “You 
are about to put my devotion to the test fear not 
that it will recoil from aught which may transpire 
while working in your cause. You know not, my 
dear husband, how far a woman’s devotion may 
extend 1” 

“ To-morrow, Lavinia— to-morrow,” rejoined the 
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f Duke. I will tell you what you are to do for 
, me, and how you may serve my cause.” 

The Duchess agaiu smiled sweetly upon her 
husband, and then quitted the room. 

“Yes— she can serve me,” said the Duke to 
himself as soon as he v/as again alone. “ She is 
loving, and she is faithful, and whatever may 
come to her knowledge, she at least will not betray 
me. iSTo, no— she will assist me until the very 
last 1” 

But as the reader may have understood, the 
amiable Lavinia little suspected how deeply her 
husband had immersed himself in the flood of 
iniquity : she could conceive no greater amount 
of guilt than that of which he had been culpable 
towards herself, as recorded in some of the earlier 
chapters of this narrative. She had vowed that 
she would not suffer herselt to be deterred by 
aught which might come to her knowledge while 
acting on behalf ; and the affectionate lady 
revelled in dreams of comfort and happiness, peace 
and love, to be enjoyed with him towards whom she 
was exhibiting so much magnanimous devotion. 

Tho new 'papers of the following morning con- 
tained a paiagiaph relative to the occurrence at 
Indoia’s villa; and it maybe as well for us to 
make the reader aware of the extent to w'hich the 
paiticulars thereof had transpired. The paragraph 
lan in the ensuing manner — 

MYsrEKioTJS AMEikrpr at AssAssisrArioJr.— A beau- 
tiful and Bomowhat) secluded villa, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayswauer and ^Totting Hill, was last 
evening the scene of a crime which is enveloped la con- 
siderable mystery. The villa thus alluded to, is inhabited 
by an Eastern lady of rank and fortune, who, it is be- 
lieved, was impelled by curiosity to visit our shores, 
ximongst the domestics m the service of the Lady Indora, 
18 a beaulifnl Hindoo woman, named Sagoonah. Last 
evening Sagoonah, while walking in the garden attached 
to the villa, was assailed by some unknown miscreant, 
who inflicted upon her a severe wound with a kmfe or 
other shaip instrument. Tne cry winch tho unfortunate 
woman uttered, reached the ears of the Lady Indora ; 
and her ladyship, accompanied by some guests whom she 
was entertaming at the time, rushed forth into the gar- 
den. The unfortunate Sagoonah was discovered senseiesa 
on the ground, wounded in tho manner already described ; 
and she was at once conveyed into the house. Surgical 
assistance was immediately procured ; and we are happy 
m being enabled to state that there is no reason to de- 
spair ot Sagoonah’s eventual recovery. The police were 
quickly informed of the circamatance ; and on examining 
the premises, they traced the footsteps of the assassin 
for some little distance, until the marks altogether dis- 
appeared, The Lady Indora is qnite unable to account 
for the murderous attack made upou her dependant; 
and thus for the present the deed is ©aveloped in the 
darkest mystery.” 

Such was the paragraph inserted in the morn- 
ing journals *. and the Duke of Marchmont was 
thereby made aware of the fact that it was the ayah ; 
Sagoonah who had been stricken by the Barker’s 
weapon. He could only account for it by the con- 
jecture that the Barker must have made some ex- 
traordinary mistake : but his mind was relieved 
of a considerable load, inasmuch as it was evident 
that Indora was maintaining a profound silence m 
respect to her knowledge that he himself was the 
instigator of a crime of which it was intended that 
she should be the victim. 

On the morning of which wo arc speaking, the 
Duke was breakfasting with hia wife ; and while 


reading the newspaper, he gave vent to an ejacula- ! 
tion which startled her G-race. | 

“This is exiraordmai’y I” he exclaimed and 
directing Lavinia’s attention to the paragraph, he 
bade her peruse it. 

“It IS dreadful !” observed the Duchess when 
she had read the brief narrative. “ But why did 
it elicit that ejaculation from your lips ?” 

“Because, ray dear Lavmia,” the Duke an- 
swered, addressing her in those affectionate teims 
to which she had long been so completely unac- 
customed, “it is to this very villa that you are to 
proceed for me— and it is this self-same Lady In- 
dora whom you are to see.” 

The Duchess was astonished at these announce- 
ments but still not for a single instant did she 
imagine that her husband could have any con- 
nexion with the crime recorded in the paragraph. 
She accordmglv said, “You have only to expiess 
your wishes, Hugh, and they shall be fulfllled.” 

“ I told you, Lavinia, last night,” continued the 
Duke, “ that I have enemies who are working 
against me ; and the Lady Indora is one Ah ’ I 
see that the colour mounts to your cheeks— but 
your suspicion is wrong : there has been no unlaw- 
ful connexion between that EisLern lady and my- 
self. Do not ask me to explain anything—” 

“ Ho. Toll me how to act,” said Lavima, “ and 
blindfold will I obey you.” 

“ Go to Indora’s villa,” proceeded the Duke of 
Marchmont; “ask for an interview with her lady- 
ship — tell her who you are— say that you are the 

Duchess of Marchmont— and then ” 

“ And then ?” said Lavinia, perceiving that her 
husband hesitated. 

“ And then,” proceeded tho Duke, “ tell Indora 
that you have heard from my lips that she is at 
war with me : oay that without having given you 
the slightest details, I have neveitheless acknow- 
ledged that she has reason to complain against mo 
— use all the power of your intercession that there 
may be peace between us— hesitate not, Lavinia, to 
humble yourself, if necessary, m the presence of 
that Eastern lady — when addressing her, speak as 
the wife of him with whom she is thus at war — 
nay, if needful, go down upon your knees and beg 
that for your own sake that hostility may cease 
“ Good heavens !” ejaculated Lavima, a blight- 
ing, withering suspicion now darting m unto her 
mmd : and while becoming deadly pale, she 
glanced towards the newspaper. 

The Duke, averting his countenance, affected 
not to have caught that ejaculation from his wife’s 
lips, nor to perceive the agitation which had 
smitten her ; and he said, “ You have promised, 
you know, to obey me blindfold 1 You have 
already won my gratitude — and if you value my 
love, that likewise will become year’s.” 

The Duchess was about to implore her husband 
in impassioned terms to set at rest the horrible 
suspicion which had just flashed in unto her mind, 

— when she said to herself, “Ho, it is impossible! 

— he IS incapable of such a deed ! Besides, it hap- 
pened to the servant— and naught can regard her 
which may have passed between her mistress and 
him !” 

Then tho Duchess felt glad in her own mind 
that she had kept back the words that she was 
about to utter . for she fancied that they would 
have been outrageously insulting to her husband. 
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wlioa she no'.r again looted at iii'n, aud 
s>nv that he had a calm demeanour, she nxturally 
supposed that he himselC e uld not have for a a 
instant conjectured that such a suspicion had en- 
tered her mind. 

“ And when am I to go she asked : when 
shall I pay this visit to the Lady Indora 

“Without delay, Laviaia,” responded the Duke. 
“ Let the car’uage be ordered —and proceed thither 
at once. Peril ‘ps it would be as well if you were 
to piepare a note beforehand, containing some such 
words as these — “^Tiae Duchess of Maichuaont 
earnestly requests an immediate interview with the 
Licly Indora.’ — This will ensure you admission 
whereos if you merely sent in your card, it might 
be refused. Will you do ail this, Laviaia?— and 
will you likewise promise me that whatever you ' 
may hear — whatever the Lady Indora may tell ! 
you ” I 

“ A^es, yes,” interrupted the Duchess hurriedly 
“I faithfully promise that whatever she may tell I 
rae, shall not deter me from my purpose of serving | 
your causo to the best of my endeavours 

Thus speaking, Lavinia hastened from the room, 
to prepare her toilet for the visit which she had to 
pay Again had that withering, blighting sus- 
picion Hashed in unto her mind in spite of herself 
for it struck her at the moment that she beheld 
something peculiar in her liusband’s look — and 
then, too, that constant leiieration of the entreaiy 
that she would not be shocked at auylhiag she 
might hear concerning inio, isaturaily excited the 
suipicion which connected tiie Duke in some way 
or another with the paragraph in the newspaper. 
But Lavmia was resolved to peiferm. iier promise, 

' — and doing her best to dispel that sickening sus- ' 
picion, she took her seat in the cair’age which was 
to bear her to Indora’s villa. 

We will not dwell upon the various conflicting 
ideas which agitated the mind of the Duchess as 
she was conveyed iowaids her destination. She 
shiicldeied as the carnage halted at the gate lead- 
ing into the giounds where so foul a deed had been 
perpetrated on the piovious night, and she inwardly 
murmured, ‘Heaven forbid t'lai the hostility 
wmeh seems to exist between this iody and my 
husband, can have any reference to an episode so 
terrible as tlici — ov that it forms one of the cruses I 


I trway iron Indoiak countenonee, and sh?' -=• ' i to 
^ Mark, “ You e.m mtruduce her G-t’aee hither ” 

' Tndora knew periccti; well that Lavmu was a 
I Iidv of stainless reputation, noted for her amiaDle 
I and excellent qualities, and whose chai\icter ai- ' 
j forded a striking contrast vvith that of her ducal ^ 
1 husband. She had therefore gi anted the audieice 
after a very brief hesitation but during the tew 
minutes which elapsed until the Duchess of Maicli* 
mont was introduced, Indora was eagagod in a 
thousand conjectures as to w^hat the object of this 
^ visit could possibly moan. I 

j Lavmia was introduced ; and Indora rose tore- j 
I ceive her. Mark at once retired • the Queen and j 
the Duchess were now aloie together but t >0 
latter knew not that it was a lady of Sovereign 
rank in whose presence she thus lound her^jolf. 
The vorv first glances which they threw upon one 
mother pioduccd mutiiallv favourable imprecnoas. 
The extraoidmaiy beauty of the Queen stiuck 
Lavmia with astonish U'mt as well as with admi- j 
lation wlule the modes dy dignified demeanour, . 
and feinmiue air of self cunlldenco —trank, open, j 
lofty, and yet uttcilv exempt Irom boldness— which j 
characterized her Majesty, at once procluime 1 the j 
Iiigh-mmded, well priuciplerl, puie-heartod v.ouian. I 
I On the other hand, the more soft and winning [ 
beauty of Lavmia— the pensiveuess which hiibitu- j 
allv rested in her lai ,e blue eyes— and the ludf- j 
cntieating air with which she bestowed the saiiika- I 
tions of courtesy upon Indora, at once riveted the | 
interest of that Eisterii lady, i 

Th'^y sate diraii together j and the Dac]m.,s | 

; began by apologizing for the intrusion of such \ 1 
v’srt on the part of <i perfect stranger, fche spnke i 
m the low iiiud treumlous voice ahicU inuicale I j 
a distressed and suspenseful state of mind, — s»li 13 , 
her looks softly but eloquently imploiod lay j 
Queen’s consideration and forbearance. , 

“ Your Grace need offer no apology,” replied | 
Indora; “for by the tenour of your note, Imef I 
though its contents be, I am led to cunj<'ctiire to. it * 
some business of importance has procured mo the | 
honour of this visit f” | 

“ It is indeed of gieafc importance to myself— I 
and — and— to another responded Lavmia tro- | 
muloubly. “But fl.st let me ask hovr fares it witu » 
your servant ?” — aiul here the vo’co of the Duclicss i 


of offence for which I am to humble myself even 
to the kneeling at her feet'” 

The summons at the gate was answered by the 
faithlul Mark, — who, perceiving a splendid equi- 
page with a ducal coronet upon the panels, has- 
tened to the carriage-window, to which a beautiful 
lady was beckoning him. 

“ Have the kindness,” said L'lvima, to give 
my card and this note to the Lady Indora, and I 
will await any message you may biiug back.” 

Cuiislina Ashton had gone with her brother to 
pay a visit to Isabella Vincent, and Indora was 
alone in the drawing-room, when at aoout the hour 
of noon the ducal equqiage drove up to her gate. 
She wondered who the visitress could be: for she 
caught a glimpse of Lavmia as her Grace Ic.mt 
forward at the carriage-uiudow to give the note 
and curd to Mark. The reader may imagine the 
Queen’s astonishment when her faithful major- 
domo entered with that card and that billet. Mutk 
himself perceived the amazement of his mistiess. 
but that expression of surprise quickly passed 


quiveiedandiaitered more and more . “for i have 
! read thai paragraph in the newspaper.” 

I “ My scivant lies m a very dangerous condition. 
Sue is totally unconscious . but still the moaical 
attendant gives hope of her eventual recovery:’' — 
and as Indoi a thus spoke, she fixed her dm k eyes 
earnestly upon the j)uches 3 as if to fathom the 
motives of this viG.t. 

“ My present p-‘ucoeding must have already ap- 
peared mosu Liiigular,” continued Lavima, scarcely 
knowing how to approach the subject which she 
had to explain ; “ and perhaps when my purpose 
18 made known, it may appear more singulai still 
— — Bnl, Oh, madam ’ whatever cause of offence 
my husband may have given you, I beseecn your 
lad \ ship to pardon him I” 

Again did Indora fix her eyes upon nhe Duchess 5 
for she wag full of wondarmant as to the extent of 
the revelations which the Duke might have made 
to his wife, and to what topics such revelations 
might refer. Lavmia suspected what was passing 
in the Queen’s mind, and she hastened to say, 
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or those causes of offence I am utterly ignorant, 
Xady ludora. All that the Duke has told me, is 
that he has offended you— that you have the 
power to injure him — that you are exercising this 

power ^And, Oh I he is very, very unhappy I 

But he implores your forbearance — he beseeches 
you to accept the assurance of his contrition: he 
would have come to you if he had dared — hut on 
his behalf do I kneel at your feet I” 

And with these woi ds, Lavinia sank down to a 
suppliant posture, — taking Indora’s hand and 
pressing it with the warmth of entreaty, while 
she looked up with imploring gaze into Indora^s 
countenance. The Queen was profoundly touched 
by the pathos of this appeal : she saw m a moment 
that the Duke was making a blind and uninformed 
instrument of his wife and she pitied her. 

“ Else, madam,'' she said . “ it is not for you to 
kneel at my feet : although But rise, I con- 

jure you! Oh, now you weep, Duchess of Mareh- 
mont ’ — and I cannot bear to behold these 
tears 

*'Lady, you are all goodness," murmured 
Bavinia: “yes, I read your character m your 
countenance ! You will not be stern and unre- 
lenting’ Of whatsoever offences my husband 

may bo guilty— and I seek not to know them " 

Madam, rest assuied," interiupted the Queen, 
with a true queenly dignity, “ that my honour has 
suffered not ■” 

''hTo, no, ladyl” cried the Duchess: “purity 
and virtue* are stamped upon your countenance : 
they are delineated in your looks ! Good heavens 1 
not for a moment would I insult you with such a 
suspicion. I am entirely at your mercy— I place 
myself in your hands. If you think fft to narrate 
the offences of my husband towards you in order 
to convince me of the magnitude of your gene- 
rosity in pardoning them, I shall listen : but if on 
the other hand you will spare me that which my 
own heart tells me cannot he otherwise than pain- 
ful— and if you will pardon him all the same— 
Ohf I shall bless you— I shall love you as my 
benefactress !" 

“Else, lady — rise. Duchess of Marchmont!” 
said ludora, m a tremulous voice, and at the same 
time wiping away a tear. “ You have given me 
no offence— you come in the candour and frank- 
ness of your own innocence— you must not kneel 
as a suppliant ■" 

“ Lady— dear lady — I > will kneel," continued the 
Duchess, “until you grant me this boon. Oh, 
you know not how much depends upon it 1 I saw 
my husband wretched and unhappy : I implored 
his confidence. He told me that he had enemies — 
and that you were one. He bade me come to you 
—and I am here ! Grant him your pardon, dear 
lady— and he will give me hack his love as a re- 
ward for procuring that forgiveness. You see how 
much 18 at stake ! It is in your power to restore 
me that happiness which for years I have lost. Do 
this, dear lady, and I will love you as a sister ! 
Ah, you weep ! you are moved— you will accede to 
my prayer 

“Else, Duchess of Marchmont," again said In- 
dor a, but now speaking in a voice which was all 
tremulous with emotions. “ Eeturn to your bus- 
band— tell him that for all he has ever done to- 
wards me, I forgive him for your sake." 

“Dearest, dearest lady i” ejaculated the Duchess, 


pressing Indora’s hand to her lips, and then start- 
ing up from her suppliant posture ^ “you have 
poured joy into my heart — you have already filled 
my soul with happiness — — " 

“ But understand me well, madam,’* interrupted 
the Queen , “ I forgive your husband for whatsoever 
he may have done towards myself. Be particular 
in conveying my decision in the very terms wherein 
I express it." 

“But what means this reservation?" asked 
Lavinia, her beautiful countenance suddenly be- 
coming so pensively mournful that it went to In- 
dora's heart to be unable to give her such an assur- 
ance as would send her away completely happy. 
“There is something m your words which I cannot 
understand: there is, as I have expressed it, a 
reservation——" 

“ Your husband will comprehend my meaning," 
answered Indora ; “ and he will at least thank your 
Grace for what you have done. Eeturn to him, 
and say those words — that for his offences against 
myself I forgive him for your sake. Bail not to 
say that it is for your sake I" 

“ Ah, I comprehend !" exclaimed the Duchess, 
apparently awakening from the stupor of bewilder- 
ment ; “ there is some one else in whom you are 
interested, and against whom my husband has 
offended! Oh, is it possible ? can it be really true 
that » 

Lavinia stopped short, and sank upon the sofa, 
overpowered by her feelings. Against whom 
could her husband have thus offended, if not 
against Sagoonah ? Bor must not Indora be in- 
terested on behalf of her servant ? and was it not 
on this account that she was making such a mental 
reservation? And now, too, the Queen looked 
distressed ; for she failed not to fathom what was 
passing in the mind of the Duchess: she com- 
prehended full well the nature of the suspicion 
which Lavinia entertained, 

“Eeturn to the Duke, madam,” said the Queen, 
in a tremulous voice; “return to him, and de- 
liver the message which you have already received 
from my hps." 

The Duchess would have said more : she would 
have renewed her entreaties— she would again 
have fallen at the Queen's feet : but her emotions 
were too strong for the power of utterance — and 
'she remained riveted like a statue to the spot. 
One last effort did she make to give vent to an 
impassioned intercession . but she could not— she 
dared stay no longer — and abruptly pressing the 

I Queen's hand, she hastened from the apartment. 
When again seated in her carriage, Lavinia threw 
herself back and burst into an agony of tears : for 
she could no longer doubt that her own husband 
was in some unaccountable way connected with the 
assassin-attempt upon Sagoonah. 

Nevertheless, as the reader may have perhaps 
already imagined, the mental reservation made by 
Indora referred not to Sagoonah— but unto 
(mother i 


CHAPTEE CXLIY. 

THE PASIIUiES, 

We must now return to the Barker, whom we left 
when issuing forth from the Duke of Marchmont's 




mansion with a purse whicTi by tbe feel bo knew 
to be well tilled with notes and gold. Making bis 
way to some low public-house with which ho was 
acquainted— but where at the same time he felt 
very sure that he should not be recognised in his 
Jewish garb— the miscreant regaled himself with 
plenty of refreshment in the shape of strong liquor 
shaving partaken of which, he retired to bed. It 
was his purpose to leave the metropolis on the fol- 
lowing day, and get to some seaport, whence he 
might embark for Prance. We need hardly ob- 
serve that he took very good care to reckon over 
the contents of the purse ; and he found that the 
Duke of Marchmont had not deceived him j but 
that the amount was larger than the recompense 
jiromised tor the crime in respect to Indora, 

In the morning the Barker obtained an early 
sight of the newspaper; and he read the same 
paragraph which has already been presented to 
our readers. Nothing could exceed the astonish- 
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ment of the Barker on finding how tremendous a 
mistake he had committed, he sate for some 
minutes utterly lost in amazement at the discovery 
of this startling fact. Yet how did it matter to 
him since he had pocketed the reward ? But then 
a thought was gradually stealing into the Barker’s 
mind. It was the death of Indora for which the 
Duke had bargained ; and the same motives, what* 
ever they were, which had prompted his Grace 
to desire that lady’s assassination, must still exist. 
Thus did Mr. Barnes reason within himself ; and 
thence he calculated that another reward as ample 
as the one he had just received might possibly 
be forthcoming from the Duke for the consum- 
mation of that crime. Greedy of gold as ho was 
unscrupulous iu conduct, he seriously reflected 
whether it would not be worth his while to re- 
main in Dondon until the night — obtain an inter- 
view with the Duke — and ascertain his views on 
I the subject. Barney was of dauntless courage in 
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1 pursuing his career of crime ; and Ins many aJvea- 
i tures of the last few months — his escapes, winch 
\ he ueiiaed lus “triumphs” — toj^otbcr with the 
j success which had hitherto attended the assump- 
j tioa of his disguises, had tended to embolden him 
I to an almost reckless extent. Kis mind was there- 
fore made up • he would remain m London until 
the night at all events ; and if the Duke acceded 
to hia proposal, he would undertake the new ven- 
ture — or rather, we should say, the fearfully cor- 
rect perpetration of the one originally confided to 
him. 

It by no mean^ suited the Barker's di^spnsition 
to remain in-doois all day at the public-house ; 
and moreover such a circumstance in itself ^vould 
look suspicious. He felt convmccd that ho was 
disguised in a style impenetrable to the eyes of 
the detectives ; and there was a sort of thrdhng 
pleasure m thus setting their keenncaa at naught. 
He therefore issued forth j but speedily beconsiug 
wearied of wandering about, he bethought himself 
of an expedient which promised some little amuse- 
ment, and which at the same time would enable him 
to sit down and rest for hours on some convenient 
spot. The idea was one which had been suggested 
during hi8 conversation with Jack Smcdicy at the 
time he assumed the Jew’s dress at that individual’s 
lodgings , — and this idea was to procure a small 
tray and some pastilles. The articles weio speedily 
purchased; and behold, at about two o’clock m the 
afternoon, the Buiker settled himseU* on the door- 
steps of an empty house in one of the thorough- , 
fares at the West End of the town. I 

While theie stationed, Barney the Barker re- 
flected upon many things— and amoogat others, 
upon ins most recent proceedings an respect t,Q 
Jack S medley. 

“ Jack’s a nasty cowardly dog,'* said the Barker 
to himself, “or else he wouldn’t have played me 
such a scampish trick as that, — ^ getting hold of 
my blunt and bolting oil like a shot ♦ But I was 
even with him though ; I precious soon made the 
see undid disgorge, as the sajin’ is. Hevertheless, 
he IS a dirty rascal ; and if he could have his re- 
venge, he ivould bo suie to take it fast enough. 
But one thing is certain : he wouldn’t go and give 
hisself up merely to have the pleasure of informing 
Rgin me ; and it’s unkimmon sure that he couldn’t 
inform against me unless he did give hisself up. 
So all things considered, I don’t think there’s no 
harm to be afeerd on in that there quarter.” 

Mr. Barnes had arrived at this satisfactory con- 
clusion, when on raising his eyes, whom should he 
behold crossing the street and advancing towards 
him, but old J onathan Carnabie ? The sexton of 
Woodbridge did not look by any means the better 
for hia debauch of the night hue one previously : 
on the contrary, he was pale and ill, and seemed as 
if he had arisen from a bed of sickness. The fact 
was that the stupefying drug used by the Barker, 
had produced a very injurious effect on the sexton. 

“ By jingo, I’m done for I” said the Barker to 
himself, as Jonathan advanced straight towards 
him: “he’ll twig me through this cussed black 

gaberdine and this thunderin’ grey beard But 

I’m a fool I Old Jonathan’s eyes isn’t half so 
sharp as the detective chaps’ wisual organs ; and 
they can’t see through me no more than if X was 
one of them postesses. i’ll look as serious as if 
I’d, Just come out of the sinnygog.” 


“ How do you sell your pastilles, my good old 
mauF” inquired the sexton of Wcot*bi\dge, fum- 
bling at the bottom of his pockets for a taw half- 
psaeo. 

The Barker answered the question very curtly 
indeed, but imitating the Jewish accent as much, 
as he could ; for he had not forgotten the couver- 
eation be had overheard at the public* house on the 
preceding night, when it was stated chat Jonathan 
Carnabio bad been struck by his “ lingo ” at the 
time he was beguiling him with tales of his re- 
spectability. 

“Well, ril buy a few pastilles,’* said Jonathan: 
“for my landlady seems to be very fond of them 
— and as she is oscTedingly kind and civil, I must 
make her a IiUV present.” 

The Barker received the copper coins — gave the 
suitable iiumbor of pa<ntilles — and eyeing the old 
sexton askance, hoped that he would at once take 
himself off. But it was nob bo- Jonathan pos-» 
BC&sed an inquiring disposition: and he thought 
that as he had come to London, it was his duty to 
make himself acquainted with every matter oa 
which ho was previoohiy imiuformccl, and however 
trivial its interest, 

I ^ I never saw pasid’es before I came to this 
great city,” he said. '* How are they made ?” 

“ Chaik,” was the curt response. 

“Cluak^ indeed I” said Hr. Carnabie. “What! 
black chaik ? I never hoard of it before.” 

“ Charcoal, then,” growled the Barker, inwardly 
venting a bitter inipiecation against the old sexton’s 
visual organs and limbs. 

“Ah I charcoal, eh? And how aro they 
scented ?” 

“Don’t* know?’* rejoined the Barker. 

Old Jonathan-—* suspecting not for a single in- 
stant who it was that stood thus disguised boforo 
him — said in a somevvhat angiy tone, “Well, at 
all events you might give a person a civil aiuwor 
— particularly when he haa laid out money with 
you.” 

But the Barker vouchsafed no response; and 
Jonathan walked away, muttering something sulkily 
between his teeth. 

“He didn’t know me*— be didn’t suspect nufHn. 
thought the Burker chucklingiy to himself. “ The 
old rascall I thought at one moment his eyes 
was a piercing like needles through this here gaber- 
dine and beard. Howsomever ” 

At this moment the Burker beheld the 
Duke of Marchraont advancing on foot along 
the street. His Griace had just come from 
assisting at the installation ot Mrs. Oxenden 
m a splendidly furnished house which ho had 
taken ior her reception; and ho was gratified 
on finding that such was her love of pleasure and 
of gold, she would be sure to keep ten thousand 
secrets relative to as many crimes, if it only suited 
her selfish purposes. Such was the impression he 
had formed of her during an hour’s conversation ; 
and he fell himself safe enough in that quarter. 
But was ho so m other respects ? His wife had 
faithfully reported the particulars and the issue of 
her interview with Indora; and therefore if ho 
were satisfied in respect to Mrs. Oxenden, he wuis 
full of apprehensions lu respect to the Oriental 
lady. 

“ She w ill forgive mo all that I have done to- 
wa,Tds /lerae/f the Duke kept thinking withm 
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Ills own miml as he slowly pacL.d aluu% “ but this 
moans that she will not or cannot ior^^ive me in 
respect to what I have done towaids others in 
wliom she is interested. And all things eon 
sidered in whom can she be so interested 
as in him who is assuredly alive — who is in 
England — and whom I havo soon ? Yes — ^they 
muse be well acquainted — it is only too 
evitient ; and her visit to Oaklands w'aa a 
tricii — a stiatagem, devised on his behalf— doubt- 
less suggested by him too ^ It is this eastern 
woman only whom I tear : it is Indora only whom 
I oppLehend. Were she out of the w’ay, he would 
become powerless; he dares not come forward— 
he IS compelled to work through the means of an 
agent. Yes— if Indora were pub out of my path, 
1 should feel myseli safe «— *- 1 might defy the 
w hole world 1’* 

Jlere the Euke of Marchmoiit suddenly stopped 
short, not only in his inusinos but likevabo in his 
walk : iur on raising his eyes, whom should he 
behold at the distance ol a dozen yaids buc Barney 
the Barker? The Duke could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his own sciiSes : end yet it was co. 
There stood Barney diessed lu the Jewish costume, 
with his tray of pastilles in his hand. 

Tuite icilow IS mad, to remain thus in Lon- 
don thought the Buko within him&elf : but the 
next lUofcauL a feeling of juy shot through his 
heart. | 

Bi awing out his pin se, and keepm;, it in his 
hand, so as to have the upper ranee ot bwing about 
to bestow alms on the seeming Jcwicli mendicant, 
the Buko accosted him. There W’ore very few 
people pus "Uig by at the time, and not a police* 
man was in sight. 

‘•What me voti doing here?” inquired March* 
laont, m a hi rned maiiuor and in a low voice, as 
ho still kept playing with his purse for appearance' | 
s Ae. 

“ A sejlie’ of these worry pretty little things at 
a von^. nujtIei.*bo rate," icspondod the Barker. 
“ But cpain, my lord— I was only a kilim’ 
tiJiii' until csemug suuuld draw m—when I meant 
to i ike some steps to get an interview with your 
Cridee" 

What for?" de»rfindcC the Bake hashly. 

“ Only, my lord," vvUJ tho lepl), “ because the 
bucinobs wasn’t done proper last night — though, 
byjiogo ' it wasn’t my tault* for if that cussed 
young woman eho&o to teg hereelf out in her 
nil .sue’s dross, how tUo deuce was I to know any- 
think about it ? She had a weil down over her 
face " 

‘ Yes, yes— I hare road all about it," intor- 
1 up ted the Buko , “ and 1 sec full well that it was 
a mi&tauo on your part. X do not blame 
yoU' " 

And that there inisi >ke,’’ re]oi led tho Bar- 
ker, “can be put all rig hb and stivi^ht, and the 
proper goose can be cooked if your lorcAUip chooses 
to say the word.” 

“ Meet me this evening in the lane at the back 
of my stables," said the Bake hurriedly : and then, 
with an appearance of ostentation for the behoof 
of the passeis-by, he flung a shilling into the Bar- 
ker’s tray. 

“ There ! I knowed how it would be,” thought 
Bainoy to himself . “these hero aristocratic chaps 
always will have their way when they once takes it 
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into their head ; and as it suits my lord’s purpose i 
that the Lady Indoors is to hove her bash settled, | 
settled it \nll be I Bac, by jingo ' here’s that old j 
scoundrel again’" I 

This mental ejaculation bore reference to old 
Jonathan Carnabio, who was returning dovm the 
stieet; and for an instant the Barker thought 
of pitching away his stock in tiado and taking to 
his heels. Bub now there were several persons 
passing at the moment, and such a proceeding 
would naturally excite suspicion that theio was 
something wrong, whereas in respect to Jonathan 
lb might be a false alarm after all. The Barker’s 
gaze swept rapidly up and down the street no 
poiieeman was m sight — no one who at all answered 
to his tolerably accurate notion or knowledge of a 
detective. Therefore the Barker remained at his 
post — but luwardly resolving to decamp the instant 
J ouathan Oarnabie should be again out ot sight. 

It must bo admitted that he now cursed tho uane- 
cessary folly which had exposed him to such perils ; 
and his miad was hv no means reassuied when, he 
beheld the sexton of Woodbiidge making str light 
towards him. But as he drew near, the Buiker 
saw that he had a pleasant and agrccab'e expi.es- 
Sion of caimtenaiice , and he said within himself, 
“I wonder what tue old dog wants now 

“I will buy a few more of your pastille'-'," said 
Jonathan. “My landlady tells me that they are 
exceedingly cheap, and also verv good.” 

many?" asked tbo Barker, in a feigned 
voice, and at tho same lime imitating well es 
wxj able the accents of a Jew ot the lov.er 
order. 

Jonathan stated the number he required, and 
dievv loith tho price. Tho Baiker pocketed the 
money, still eyeing the old sevlon askc'nec bat 
there was really nothing in Jonathan’s looks to 
warrant his apprehension. Bat we must leave 
these two individuals for a few minutes thu> 
standing together, while we lelate some particulars 
which are essential to tho progress of our btury. 

As the reader has seen, rewards had been oTerod 
for tho apprehension of the Smedleys and luc 
Biuker, end we may add that no efforts had beeu 
leis. untiied by the police to got upoa the track of 
eitner or all of these incLiiduAi. The hui d>le 
revelations made by tbo subteiraiiean of tu.' 't-l- 
beater’s boaso m Lambeth, had excited the p iblic 
feeling to a high degree; and the ofheerb orjastiice 
therefore considered it absolutely necessary tUai/ tho 
miscremts should be hunted down and hi ought to 
the bar of a criminal tribunal But if in such a 
ease it were desirable to capture a particular one 
rather than the others, this one was the Barker, 
ilii complicity in the hideous murder of tho lawyer 
PuUaid at Liverpool — his escape fiom. the gaol in 
that town— and his darmg, desperate condact to- 
wards the police-officials at the Smedleys’ house, 

1 'ere motive# in addition to all others \;hich i en- 
cored it absolutely necessary for tho secuin/y of 
society that such a diabolic fiend should be cut 
short in his iniquitous career. But, as we have 
soon, the Barker as well as tho S medleys had 
hitherto evaded the pursuit of justice. 

The Secretary for the Home Bepartment, acting 
upon the representations of the police authorities, 
determined to take a step which it was hoped w ould 
have the effect of bringing the gang of miscreants 
within the range of the law’s operation. Hand- 
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bills were accordingly printed, pi oclaiming that the 
mercy of the Crown would be to a certain degree 
extended to any one of the gang (the Barker him- 
self excepted) who would give such information as 
shonld place the others in the hands of the police , 
or the same benefits would be extended to that 
one of the said gang who would surrender up the 
Burker alone to the authorities. These bills were 
printed early on the mornmg of which we have 
been writing j and they began to be circulated in 
the metropolis at the time the Burker took his ’ 
station at the West End, disguised as a Jew, and 
with his tray of pastilles before him. ' 

The poliee-o£S.cers were active m scattering the 
bills amidst the low quarters of London, — knowing 
that in these districts they were far more likely to 
have the effect of attaining their object than in 
the superior districts of the metropolis. It hap- 
pened that one of the first of these printed pro- 
clamations that were issued, fell into the hands of 
Jack Smedley, as in some new disguise he was 
wandering through the district of St. Luke’s in as 
wretched a state of mind as can be well conceived. 
On reading the handbill, the gold-beater was at once 
smitten with the thought of availing himself of 
the benefit which it held out. He understood its 
meaning full well : it signified that whoever would 
turn round upon his accomplices should experience 
the mercy of the Crown so far as to have his life 
spared, though with the certainty of sustaining the 
application of the next degree of punishment,— 
namely, transportation for the rest of his days. 

Jack Smedley was, as the reader has seen, ai 
veritable coward in most respects — although i 
having hardihood sufiicient to plunge into crime | 
when led on, encouraged, and assisted by others. 
But the idea of the gibbet was for him fraught ! 
with such terrors that it was a matter of surprise 
it had not restrained him from crime altogether * 
—-unless indeed we must take into account the cir- 
cumstance that every man when committing a 
deed of turpitude, hugs the belief that it will 
never be discovered. And now, upon reading 
this proclamation, Jack Smedley beheld the means 
of saving his life— Aye * and nob only of saving 
his life, but also of revenging himself on the 
Burker for the last event which had marked their 
intercourse. What to Smedley was transporta- 
tion for the remainder of his existence, if he could 
only save that existence from a hoirible and igno- 
minious fate ? To have the power of putting out 
from his imagination that dark smister object 
which was looming before his mental vision — to 
escape from the haunting influence of the sombre 
gallows and all the dread paraphernalia of death, 
—this were indeed happiness, although at the 
same time he should be doomed to fix hia eyes on 
the far-off regions of eternal exile ! Hot many 
moments did the gold-beater waste in delibera- 
tion : his mind was speedily made up^ and with 
the proclamation in his hand, he set out on his 
search after Barney the Burker. 

Wo have said that he was wearing a now sort 
of disguise: but it is not worth while to pause 
and describe its details. Suffice it to say, that 
profiting by the hints which he had received from 
tho Burker the evening but one previous, he had 
made such alterations in his appearance as were 
lurteed well calculated to defy the scrutiny of the 
most lynx eyed detective. Accordingly, he made 


his way through the streets of London, without 
exciting any suspicion, and without attracting 
towards himself a single suspicious look on the 
part of any constable whom he encountered. He 
knew enough of the Burker’s desperate character 
to be well aware that if- he were still in the 
metropolis, he was just as likely to be haunting 
one of the best neighbourhoods as to be lurking 
about m one of the worst. 

“He IS pretty sure,” thought Jack Smedley 
within himself, “ to keep on that old Hebrew dis- 
guise : for he knows it to be the best he could 
possibly have; and notwithstanding what took 
place betwixt him and me, he can’t for a moment 
fancy that I should think of betraying him. There- 
fore it isn’t on my account he would leave Lon- 
don. Besides, didn’t he tell me that he had got a 
little business m hand which would keep him hero 
for a few days ? — and Barney is not the man to 
make himself scarce before his work is done. De- 
pend upon it he is in London I— and if so, I will 
have him. My own life depends upon it ' Aye 
— and for that matter, I would give up Bab hke- 

vpise ^Anything to save myself from swinging 

on the gallows ! Besides, hasn’t Bab led me a 
precious life— always teasing and tormenting me 
— calling me a coward— domineering over me— 
making me do exactly what she chose— ordering 
me about as if I was her slave? YeS;, yes’— I 
have no compunction now : my own safety is all 
that I have to think of 1” 

Such were the thoughts which passed through 
Jack Smedley’s mind as he wandered about toe 
streets of London searching for the Burker. At 
length, while, making his way through a quarter 
at the West Eud, just as he reached the top of a 
street into which he was about to turn, he caught 
sight of a dress tho aspect of which instantaneously 
sent a thrill of joy thiough his heart. It was as- 
suredly the Burker ! — there could he no mistake ’ 
The beard— the hat— the gaberdine, — all were the 
same!— and then, too, he was evidently selling 
pastilles; and in his discourse with Smedley at 
the lodgings of the latter, he had with coarse 
jocularity declared that it only required this addi- 
tion to the circumstances of his disguise m order 
to render that disguise complete. 

Jack Smedley literally trembled with the feel* 
ings that now agitated him. The safety of his 
own life appeared to be within his reach — hut 
what if the Buikei should still escape him ? He 
flung his glances hurriedly up and down the street * 
not a policeman was to be seen. He looked again 
towards the Barker; and he now beheld him in 
discourse with a strange-looking old man, whom 
our readers will recognise as Jonathan Carnabie. 
Again did the gold-beater fling his glances around : 
but still no policeman I — and he did not dare leave 
the spot— ho did not dare lose sight of Barney tho 
Barker for even a single minute, lest that minute 
should be sufficient to enable him to vanish alto- 
gether. 

Jonathan Carnabie had now finished his second 
bargain with tho Burker, and was moving away . 
he was coming in the direction of that extremity of 
the street where Jack Smedley posted himsolf. 
But, ah ! the Burker was retreating in the oppo- 
site direction. Tho gold-beater’s first impulse was 
to give the alarm— to cry “ Stop thief I” and thus 
sot numbers upon his track. But a second thought 
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convmcecl liiui uf the impolicy of tins pioceediug. 
In the liiat place^ the Baiker might possibly ^ 
escape Smedley was not well acquainted with this 
particular quarter of the town, and he knew not 
what bye-streets might lead off from the main one 
along which Barney was now proceeding. And 
then again, it was just possible that it might not 
be Barney at all — but a veritable Hebrew who had 
happened to wear a costume precisely similar to 
that which Smedley had lent to his accomplice. 
All these considerations passed with lightning 
speed through the mind of the gold-beater ; and for 
a few instants he was bewildered how to act. A 
thought however struck him ; and he accosted 
Jonathan Carnabie 

“ You were talking to that old Jew he said, 
with quick utterance. 

I was buying pastilles of him,” responded the 
sexton, somewhat startled by this abiupt address 
from a total strangei 

“ Bid you see nothing queer in his look, sir ?” 
demanded Jack— “nothing of a hang-dog expres- 
sion of countenance ?” 

“ Well, I did not take particular notice,” replied 
Jonathan: “but now that you mention the cir- 
cumstance ” 

“ Bid he look like a Jew, sir ?” exclaimed Jack 
Smedley. “ But did you happen to notice whether 
theie was a rent in the front part of his gaberdine 
—just about here — and the gold-beater indicated 
the left breast of his own coat. 

“To be sure !” rejoined the old sexton: “I did 
observe it. But wbat ” 

“ It*s all right, then !” ejaculated Smedley. 

“ And now, sir, pray be good enough to hasten 
back after that Jew — just got him into conversa- 
tion — do anything to engage his attention for a 
few minutes 1 He is an old scamp — the police 
aie looking for him— but don’t let him know that 
there is anything suspicious '” 

“ Bear me said Jonathan, “ what a place this 
London is 

“ Bray be off, sir, and do as I ask you ’ You 
will have time to overtake him' Theie! be is 
stopping'— a woman is buying something of him* 
Be off with you, sir — and keep him engaged for a 
lew minutes !” 

Jonathan Carnabie accordingly retraced his way 
— while Jack Smedley, full of feverish suspense, 
again looked round m search of a policeman. 
"Meanwhile the Barker, thankful at having got rid 
of the Woodbridge sexton, had been beating a re- 
treat as fast as his assumed character ot an old 
Jew would permit him to proceed j and he was 
near the extremity of the street when he was 
stopped by an eldeily dame who began to bargain 
with him for some pastilles. The BuiLer inwardly 
vented his rage at being thus detained, by means 
of a bitter imprecation , and he gruffly bade the 
dame take as many pastilles as she chose and pay 
for them exactly what she liked. But she was a 
slow-going old creature she counted a pile of 
pastilles with the utmost dehbeiation; and then 
she fumbled in her pocket for some halfpence to 
pay for the puichase The Burker — who had 
plenty of money about him, and cared not one fig 
lor the expected halfpence — was ready to burst 
with impatience - but he dared not even for an 
instant do aught that might create a suspicion. 
The old dame drew out a small packet of halfpence 
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wrapped in a piece ot papei , and as she delibe- 
lately opened this paper, the Baiker’s eye caught 
sight of the name of Smedley amongst the printed 
contents thereof. Then he beheld his own name ; 
and the words “ the mercy of the Crown ” likewise 
met bis view. 

“ Here, my poor old man— here’s thrippenee for 
you,” said the damej “andl’m sure I hope the 
money will do you as much good as if you was a 
Christian.” 

“Please to leave it wrapped up in the paper, 
ma’am,” said the Burker : “it’s rayther more con- 
wenient to carry.” 

“ Well, so it be,” said the dame, who was dis- 
posed to bo particularly loquacious. “ I got the 
change just now in paying my weekly bill at the 
baker’s. And what do you think ? While I was 
a-standing quite promiscuous-like a-talking at the 
counter, in comes a policeman and pitches a 
packet of handbills ; and he says, says he, ‘ I say, 
Mr. Oatcake, just distiibute these amung your 
customers— mure partikler amung them as brings 
bakm’s, because it’s the poorer orders.’ ” 

“ To be sure ma’am !” said the Burker, growing 
desperately impatient. “Beg your pardon— but 
I’ve got a little appintment with our llabhi at the 
sinnigog 

“ Oh ! I won’t detain you, my good man,” con- 
tinued the dame. “ I was only going to say that 
when the policeman left the shop, Mr. Oatcake 
says, says he, ‘These bills come in precious handy 
to wrap up halfpence.’ ” 

“Ho doubt of it, ma’am*”— and the Burker, 
now unable to restrain his impatience any longer, 
snatched the handbill from her giasp and burst 
away from her. 

“ Well, I never did see a poor old Jew like that 
take such long strides befoie'” said the dame to 
herself, as she stood for some moments looking 
after the Burker. “ But poor man I he’s no doubt 
very particular in saying his prayers reglar, and 
IS pretty nigh as good as a Christian after all.” 

Meanwhile the Barker was pursuing his way ; 
and with the little handbill laid upon his tray, was 
leading its contents. 

“ Hero’s a pretty go I” he said to himself. “ If 
the Groveinmeut is a man of any feehn’, he ought 
[ to be ashamed of hisself to tiy and bribe a fellow 
to turn round upon his pals.” 

At the same time it was with no very pleasurable 
sensations that Mr. Barnes peiused the handbill : 
for he saw thereby that the authorities were terii- 
bly earnest in their pursuit of him. Moreover, 
his thoughts speedily riveted themselves upon Jack 
Smedley; and ho said to himself, “It’s high Lime 
I should hook it ! The appintment with the 
Buke can’t werry well be kept. I muse show 
London a clean pair of heels afore I’m an hour 
older.” 

But at this moment ho felt a tap upon his 
shoulder; and turning round with a stait that 
made his unsold pastilles dance upon the tray, he 
beheld Jonathan Carnabie again. The Burker 
could scarcely restrain himself from knocking the 
old man down and then taking to his heels but a 
glance towards the end of the street showed him 
that several persons weie passing, and he dared 
not thus rashly thrust his head into the hou s 
mouth. It struck him that ihore was something 
singular in the old sexton’s look ; and then too, 
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tUii’d viait naturally filled the Euiker’s giuHy 
s’und uith misgivings 

' 1 ant a lew more p.istilles/^ said Jonathan 
* they fct-eni so good — and you are such a ivorthy 
man 

Cuss Ins eyes ’’’ growled the Barker, who had ; 
the greatest difficulty in coufcannug himself ! 

«'• What did you say asked Cai liable, looking j 
up into the protended Jew’s countenance and now ; 
— being already piepared to view him with sus- 
picion, from all that Jack Smedley had said— 
Jonathan was at once struck with the peculiar 
expression of the B inker’s eyes so that ho could 
not pi event himself fiom staiting as the idea of 
the villain’s identity flashed to his mind. 

At that very instant a couple of policemen burst 
round tae corner of a diverging street which was 
close by, and the Barker was seized upon at the 
moment that he beheld his recognition on the 
part of the old sexton. 

“ At last w e liave got you I” exclaimed one of 
the constables, with his staff in readiness to knock 
the miscreant down if he attempted resistance. 

Barney struggled desperately, --giving vent at 
the same time to terrible imprecations : but the 
very gaberdine whieh served as his disguise en- 
cumbcicd him now— and he was quickly over- 
nou-'Ciod. It was some minutes before Jonathan 
Oarnabie could recover from his astonishment at 
hav.ug thus learnt that beneath the garb of a 
venerable Jew was concealed the individual who 
Iiad sought his hie at Woodbridge, and who had so 
recently imposed upon him with such success m 
London. A cab was speedily called : the Barker 
was placed in it., and at once conveyed to Bow 
Street,— old Jonathan Carnabio following to listen 
to the proeeedmgr, and to give his evidence, if 
neectiid. 

We should observe that Jack Smedley, imme- 
diately alter sepaiating from the old sexton, had 
observed a p heeman come sauntoiing round the 
cornet of the etreet wheie ho w'as posted; and ho 
sped to accost bun. 

Ifaston said Jack • “ there — in that direc- 
tion -and arrest the old Jew. He is Barney the 
Budtor 

“ The Bmker’” ejaculated the constable. “ Here’s 
a capture I But I can’t tackle him alone: he’s' 
the most desperate villain in all Bngland. Will 
you corao and help ?” 

“Ho— not I?” answered Jack, shrinking in 
hoiror from the idea of daring the deadly vengeance 
of his accomplice in the first moment of the 
desperado’s fury at finding that he was betrayed. 

“Well, where is he?” demanded the con- 
stable. 

“Hear the end of that street,” was Jack Smed- 
ley’s impatient answer. 

“ Then I’ll nab him 1” quickly rejoined the 
constable ; “ there’s another officer close by I” 

With these words the policeman turned upon 
his heel, and hastened into the street which ran 
parallel with that where the Burker was . — and 
procuring the assistance of a brother-official whom 
he encountered at a short distance, he and hxs com- 
rade sped along a narrow street connecting the two 
above-mentioned. The capture was efieeted in the 
manner already described : and Smedley beheld it 
from under a gateway leading into a mews. Ho 
saw the cab arrive to bear Barney oil to Bow 


Sticet; and thither Jack Brntdley hasloned on foot, 
lu order to turn appro v'er on beWulf <>f the Go- 
vernment, tliitt he U'lght thereby Si,\o lus ouii 
hie. 

j’Lou^h it was now Lite in the afteinoou, the 
inugistiate was still sitting at BjW Sheet, and the 
Buikci, dressed in his JeiMoh appaicL ifiuced 
in the dock. The news speedily spree d throughout 
the neighbourhood that the formidahio Barney wds 
taken, and the court was m a very shoit tone 
crowded to excess. One of the constables v, lio had 
captured the criminal, deposed to tlicefieet that be 
had been accosted by a siiauger who gave him the 
information upon which he bail acted. The vSuper- 
intendent of Police for that Uistiict then caiicd the 
magistiate’s attention to the fact that the piisouer 
had escaped from Liverpool gaol, to winch he had 
been some time back committed on a clru e of 
murder; and the officer produced the placard pub- 
lished oh the occasion, speeiiying the particulars of 
that escape and ofibring a reward for his re-appre- 
hension. 

“ There are likewise, your worship,” added the 
Superintendent, “ grave and serious charges against 
this man aiising out ot ceiiam discoveries made at 
a house in Lambeth, and which your worship doubt- 
less boars in mind.” 

“ It does not appear to me necessary to go into 
that matter,” said the magistiate “ the course to 
be pursued in the present instance is clear enough 
All that I have to do is to satisfy myself of tne 
identity of the prisoner now in the dock with 
the one who escaped fiom the gaol at Liveipuol; 
and to order his transter to that tovai, that he 
may duly take bis trial at ihe next Ass’zob lioldcii 
for the Horthoin Circuit. What cvuionco, filr. 
Superintendent, have you to establish, this 
identify 

“ If the prisoner, your worship, u as stripped of 
his disguise,” lespoiided the official thus atldieoscJ, 
“theie are no doubt plenty of persons here who 
could idontiiy him.” 

“Please your worship,” said one of the ou- 
stablcs who had captured the Burker, “ I 
wanted to take off all that hair from his face but 
he says it is stuck on so tight that it can only bo 
removed by hot water — and there was not 
time ” 

“You had better remove the pii&oner for a few 
minutes,” interrupted the magistrate, “ and let tho 
false hair be taken off.” * 

“ Please your worship,” exclaimed a man who 
had just entered the coiirt, and was now making 
his way through the crowd, “ I can identify bun as 
he is’ — it was I who gave the information that 
caused his arrest I” 

All eyes were turned upon the speaker , but it 
was not necessary for Barney to look at his coun- 
tenance to see who he was ; he had already recog- 
nised the voice — and a low but savage imprecation 
fell from his lips as he found that he was after all 
betrayed by Jack Smedley. The miscreant clenched 
his fist and ground his teeth with the deep con- 
centrated rage that filled his soul : but he was im- 
potent for purposes of mischief : otherwise ho 
would have fiown like a tiger at Smedley, to 
throttle or to tear him to pieces. There ho was, 
however, powerless, and under complete restraint 
—shut up in the dock — manacles upon his wnusts 
— a policeman on his right hand— a policeman on 
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his left — and numerous other constables close by 
to sc’ze upon him at the least demonstration ot 
violence. 

Jack Smedley ascended the witness-box ; and 
having’ been sworn, he at once addressed the 
magistrate with a hasty and excited volubility. 

“ Please your woiship, that man is Bainey the 
Barker— and I can prove it ! My name is John 
Smedley , and I claim the benefit of the promise 
held out in this hand-hill. I was the means of 
handing over the Barker to the constables j and 
I have now come to give myself into custody.'’ 

The announcement of Jack S medley’s name pro* 
duced a considerable sensation in the court ; for 
every one recognised it as that of the master of the 
house in Lambeth the hideous revelations of which 
had created so great an excitement throughout the 
metropolis. | 

“ Don't believe a word, your worship, that is told 
you agm me,” said the Buiker, m a sort of half- j 
dogged, half-submissive tone. “ I'm a poor, honest ' 
Jew which gets his livin’ in a respectable manner 
and I can bring fifty witnesses to prove it. As 
for that there constable, I never said notbmk of . 
the sort about not being able to take off my beard 
without hot water. It’s a nat’ral beard, your 
worship — and as fast on to my chin as your wor- 
ship’s whiskers is to your cheeks. And as for Jack 
Smedley, everybody knows he is a white-livered, 

sneakin’ scoundrel ” 

“ It is rather singular,” interjected the magis- 
trate, “that if you are a respectable Jew yon 
should have any such particular knowledge of the 
man Smedley. But we will soon ascertain whether 

your beard is false or not ” 

“ ISfow that I look close, I can see plain enough 
it is a false one, your worship,” said the constable 
on the Barker’s right hand ; “ and the moustachios 
too.” 

“ I can identify him, your worship i” exclaimed 
another voice from amidst the crowd: and old 
Jonathan Carnabie now stepped into the witness- 
box. 

JEis evidence was to the effect that he was sexton 
of the parish church of "Woodbridge m "Westmore- 
land — that he had engaged the Barker as an assist- 
ant, not knowing who he was at the time— that 
the fellow had intended to rob and murder him — ' 
but that his criminal design had been frustrated 
by the sudden arrival of assistance. Jonathan 
further stated that he had been hocnssed and 
robbed by the Barker in London; and he excited 
some merriment in the Court by describing how - 
he had purchased pastilles of the false Jew without 
for an instant suspecting that his old acquaintance 
the Burker was concealed beneath that disguise. ' 
“ Well, I tell you what, then,” said Barney, who 
now began to think that; it were better after all if 
he were to be transferred to Liverpool, inasmuch 
as the journey thither might possibly offer some 
facilities of escape ; “ Pm a considerate man in my 
way — and don’t see the use of botherin’ the justice. 
So I’ll just admit for form’s sake that I am the 
genelman which they say I be — Mr. Barnes, to 
wit. So there’s an end of the matter.” 

“ In that case,” observed the magistrate, “ I 
have nothing more to do than to direct that you, 
Mr. Superintendent, will take the necessary mea- 
sures for conveying the prisoner to Liveipool. The 
clerk will make out the depositions of what has 


taken place, and vou may stcit with your onsooer 
as soon as you thmx fit ” 

The Burker was now removed from the dock; 
and as the cjiis attached to the Oomt itself were 
consideied lo be stronger and more secuio than 
those belonging to the ‘station-house on the oppo- 
site side of Bow Street, the piisoner xr?% consioujd 
to one of the former. Jack Smedley then 
placed in the dock , and on his own eoni’essioii was 
committed to take his trial for the murder of an 
elderly person who passed by the name of Smith, 1 
and who was lodging at his house m LarnuetU > 
some time back. But he was given to andei stand | 
by the magistrate that the promise held out by the | 
Secretary of State would no doubt ba falhlled to- ; 
wards him. All these proceedings oecupual the ! 
magistrate until nearly eight o’clock in the even- | 
ing so that the cleik of the court had no ioisare i 
to commence the depositions in the Barker’s ease j 
until those m Jack Smedley’s had been completed 1 
in order that the latter might bo transferred to j 
Ilorsemonger Lane Craoi. | 


OStAPTEE CXV. 

THE CELIi. 

It happened that at the time Barney the Barker 
was standing at the dock at Bow Street, the Duke 
of 3Iarchmont was visiting Covent Graiden Market, 
in order to purchase a handsome present of fruits 
and flowers as a piesent for Mis. Oxonden, whom 
it was vitally important that he should ci>nciliato 
by every means which suggested tlietnsolves— 
either by substantial bounties or by agreeable little 
attentions. "While ho was engaged lu making 
those purchases, the rumour reached his ears that 
the notorious Barker had been arrested in a 
Jewish garb, and was then under examination at 
Bow Street. Por an instant a cold terror seized 
upon the Duke of Marchmont : but the next mo- 
ment he reflected that the prisoner would not 
scarcely for his own rake— and at least not in this 
early stage of the pioceedings— conftss lo other 
crimes than that with which he v;as charced for 
the same person who mentioned in the fiiutcct'.’a 
shop the circumstance of the Barker’s capture, 
added that the magistrate was merely seeking to 
establish his identity in order to tranter bun to 
Liverpool. 

The Duke, having paid for his purchuses, and 
intimated to what address they were to bo sent, 
issued from the market. He dismibsed hu car- 
riage, which was waiting for him ; and wandered 
for some little while about the adjacent sheets, 
reflecting upon the course which it were expedient 
for him to pursue : for ho felt how necessai y it was 
that he should render the villain some kind of 
assistance if possible. At length his mind was 
made up; and he looked about him for a shop 
where articles of ironmongery were sold. He 
speedily found one, and entering it, made a 
variety of purchases, amounting to the value of 
several pounds. He ordered them to bo sent to liis 
mansion in Belgrave Square,— at the same tiino 
depositing his card upon the counter to indieaoo 
who ho was. But while the shopman, having 
made many obsequious bows on reading the name 
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upon the card, was nft’king out the receipt, the 
Duke abstracted a file from, the counter and con- 
cealed it m his pocket. As a matter of course this 
theft was not perpetrated for the miserable pur- 
pose of evading the payment of a few pence for 
the file: the large purchases which the Duke had 
made were merely a pretest for his visit to that 
shop— but it did not suit bis purpose to include a 
file amongst those purchases. He therefore 
stealthily helped himself to one. 

Issuing from the shop, the Duke returned into 
Covcnt G-arden Market, in order to pick up what- 
soever fresh information he could m respect to the 
proceedings at Bow Street ; and ho now learnt 
that the Barker, having admitted his name and 
identity, was under order of removal with the least 
possible delay to Liverpool. (The Duke however 
found that another case — namely, that of Jack 
Smedley — was occupying the magistrate’s atten- 
tion, and that great crowds were collected in the 
court and in the street. He accordingly loitered 
about the neighbourhood until this case was ter- 
minated and the crowds had dispersed . he then 
repaired to the Bow Street police-office and in- ' 
qmred for the magistrate. But his worship had 
justtaken his departure, and the Duke was re- 
ferred to the Inspector. 

On being conducted into the Inspector’s room, 
the Duke of Marchmont gave his card, and at once 
experienced the most cringing civility. 

“Being in Covent Garden Maiket,” said his 
Grace, assuming a careless off-hand manner, “I 
happened to hear that a notorious criminal dis- 
guised as a Jew had been this afternoon arrested 
in a particular street at the West End of the 
town. ITow, I have a strong reason for wishing 
to have a sight of this individual, if it be not m 
contravention of your rules or regulations.” 

“Certainly, my lord,” answered the Inspector 
with a low bow, “you shall see the man. But 

might I ask ” i 

“ Oh, yes I there is no secret in the matter,” re- 1 
sponded the Duke with a smile. “ I was about 

to explain myself. The fact is But, Ah I 

doubtless, now I bethink me, the prisoner’s person 
was searched ?” 

“ To be sure, my lord,” replied the Inspector, 

“ Then you can tell me whether a diamond 
ring,” continued the Duke, “ was found about him 

— a ling set with a single diamond 

“Ho, my lord,” answered the Inspector. “A 
very considerable sum of money in notes and gold 
was found upon the prisoner— hut nothing else of 

any value. May I ask why your Grace ” 

“To be surel” ejaculated the Duke, with an 
air of most condescending frankness : “ a few 
words will suffice to explain the matter. I hap- 
pened to he passing this afternoon through the 
very identical street where the pretended Jew was 
subsequently arrested; and believing him to he 
really what he seemed, I stopped to give him 
alms. Eor this purpose I took out my purse; 
and in so doing, drew off my glove. I bestowed 
some small com upon him — and continued my 
way. Scarcely had I reached the end of the street, 
when I missed a diamond ring from my finger, I 
felt tolerably certain I must have unconsciously 
drawn it off along with my glove——” 

“Ho doubt ot it, my lord,” observed the In- 
spector. 


“ I hastened hack to the spot, where I found 
the seeming Jew still standing; and I asked him 
if he had observed a diamond ring lying in the 
street after I had left him ? He answered in the 
negative : hut it struck me at the time there was 
some confusion in the fellow’s manner >” 

“Ho doubt of it, my lord said the Inspector* 

“ your Grace may depend upon it that the scoun- 
drel found the ring.” 

“That is what I have come to ascertain,” said 
the Duke. “But if it were not discovered upon 
his person—” 

“Heveitheless, my lord, he has got it,” inter- 
rupted the Inspector : “ rest assured he has got it I” 

“ Got it I” said the Duke, affecting a bewildered 
air. 

“To be sure, my lord I” rejoined the official. 
“Of course your Grace is ignorant of the tricks 
these scoundrels are up to : but there can be no 
doubt that he swallowed the ring.” 

“You don’t say so’” ejaculated Marchmont, 
now putting on a look of immense astonishment. 

“ Or else, perhaps,” added the Inspector, “ it is 
just possible that he may have so cleverly con- 
cealed it in some pai t of his dress, that it escaped 
the notice of the constable who searched him.” 

“ As he IS now m a position in which the ring 
can be of no possible use to him,” continued the 
Duke, “he may perhaps be inclined to give it up 
to me— supposing your latter suggestion to he 
the true one, and that he has it concealed about 
his peison. It is not for the value of the ring in 
a pccuniaiy sense— but it was given to me by a 
deceased relative ” 

“ I will go and speak to the prisoner, my lord,” 

; exclaimed the Inspector. 

“ Thank you— I shall feel grateful,” said the 
Duke • and he suffered the Inspector to get as far 
as the door, ere he exclaimed, “ But when I think 
of It, the villain is much less likely to acknowledge 
the fact to you than he is to me. Persons of ins 
class invariably regard the functionaries of the law 
in the light of enemies whom they have a right to 
baffle and set at defiance to the utmost of their 
power.” 

“ True, my lord,” said the Inspector : “ this is 
unfortunately too much the case.” 

, “ Well then, my lord,” continued the Duke, “ if 

j I were to see the fellow, he might perhaps do for i 
I me thjit which he would not do for you.” 
i *• If your Grace has no objection to step across 
I the street to the cell where he is confined : for I 
j regret that I have not the power to order him to 
be brought here into your Grace’s presence.” 

“ Heither would I have you do such a thing,” 
exclaimed the Duke. “ I will accompany you.” 

The Inspector bowed ; and Marchmont went 
with him across the street to the police-office. | 
Procuring the keys from the gaoler— and taking a 
lantern, or bull’s-eye, in his hand — the Inspector 
conducted the Duke of Marchmont to the back part 
of the premises, where a low door admitted them 
into a narrow little yard — or rather uncovered 
passage — whence the cells opened. 

“ Will your Grace speak to him through the 
wicket ?” asked the Inspector in a whisper : “ or 
will your lordship enter the cell ?” 

“ Ob, with your permission I will enter it,” re- 
plied the Duke : “for then he may possibly recog- 
nise me as having given him alms to-day.” 




“ I am afraid, my lord,” whispered the Inspee- i 
tor. “that If your arace expects any display of 
gratitude on that account, you will he disap 
pointed, ior beds one^of the most diabolical 

scounflrels as yet unhung. r. «t 

“ We can hut try,” responded Marchmont. I 
suppose he is chained 

“ He IS only manacled, my lord: ho has j 
handcuffs upon him , and these ^e 1 

cient to ensure his safe oustody-espeoially when 

your Grrace is informed that the cells are of con- 
siderable strength.” 

Having thus spoken, the Inspector unlocked the 
door of tL cell; and as he flung the light of the 
hnll’s-eye inside, the Burker was discovered sitting 
upon the wooden bench and reclining back m the 
angle of the walls. Ho still retained disguise 
_«ith the eseeption of the wig, which had been 
taken off before he stood in the dock m the police, 
court : hut the long grey beard and moustache 

Ho. 72.— '^Fouutb; Sesies. 


continued affixed to the lovter part of his counte- 
Dance. 

‘‘Well I say,” giowled the Burker, not imme- 
diately recognising the Duke of Harchmont, « are 
any of you chaps coming to bring me some hot 
water to get off this cursed beard? 3: know as 
how my face isn’t a werry ’ansome one : but that s 
DO reason why I should have to peel off alUhe skm 
and leave my chin as raw as a bit of bullock s 

will see that you have water presently,” said 
the Inspector : “ it has do doubt been forgotten in 
the hurry of businsss. ^ Here’s a gentleman who 
wishes to speak to you.” ^ ^ 

“AgenelmanP” exclaimed the Barker. Who 

the devil ” ^ , .. 

“Lend mo the lantern, Mr. Inspector, if you 
please,” said the Duke, purposely speaking deli- 
berately so that his voice might be recognised by 
the Burker,-who, bis Grace knew full well, would 
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1 be siuewd and cautious enoucrli. not to show any in- 
I convenient sign ot' recognition. 

' Marehmoab entered the cell with the bull’s eye ; 

I and for a moment holding it so that its light fell 
1 upon his own features, he darted upon the Burker 
; a look which enjoined prudence and caution ; so 
i that Barney, at once taking the hint, and inwardly 
i rejoiced at the presence of hia Grace, considered 
I thit the best thing he could do was to remain 
I silent and take his cue from the nohlemau. 

“Bo you not recollect,’’ continued Idarchmont, 

I *Hhat 1 stopped and gave you a shilling to-day, 

( when you were standing in the street r”’ 

I “ Well, I think I do,” replied the Barker. 

“And you remember that I returm d,” continued 
his Giuce, “and asked you something about a 
ring P’ 

"Well, I do recollect summut of that also,” was 
the prisoner’s response. 

“And you deny having Seen that ring which I 
dropped ?” 

“ I'd bo sure s cause why I didn’t it.” 

“ I know ydu said so at tke time,” continued the 
Duke of Marehmont: “ but I had my doubts then 
■ — and I have them still more strongly now. Come, 
my man, confess the truth. I’hafe ring iS of no use 
to you •” 

“ Hot a bit,” replied the Barker. j 

“But it IS much valued by me,” proceeded 
Marchmont, “because it was a gift from a lelative 
j who IS now no more. Situated as you are, un- 
happy man ” 

“ Yes— a devilish pretty siHwatioU it is,** said I 
the Barker. “Hice easy seat, this —pleasant airy 
cell — no smell of the drains— plenty of good grub i 
— a bottle of the best wine— and a set cf say- 
nothink-to-nobody kind of fellows that doesn’t take 
you by the scruff of tho neck and shove you 
along when they wants you to move irom place 
to place.” 

* Come, none of your nonsense, now!” ex- 
claimed the Inspector sharply, as he stood Jusfc 
behind the Duke. 

“Oh I that’s you, Mr, Jack-m-oHice— is it?” 
said the Barker. 

“Bray do not irritate him,” whispered the 
Bake hastily to the ofiicial. “ I am sure he has 
gob my ring ; and I think I can do something with 
him .’’—then again turning to the Barker, March- 
mont said, Come, my man, it will do you no good 
to deny the fact.” 

'Well, I’ll tell you what it is,” interrupted 
Barney, who was at no loss to conjecture that the 
Bake wanted to speak to him alone * “ if so be 
as I’ve gob summut to tell, X shan’t tell it in the 
presence of that Jack-in-ofEce. He’s insulted me 
— he’s wounded my feelia’s in their most sensitive 
pint- — 

“ Mr. Inspector,” whispered the Duke, now 
again hastily turning towards the official, “ may I 
venture to beg that you will just step away from 
the threshold of the door ?” 

“ To be sure, my lord,” responded the officer, 
who was all obsequiousness. “ I do really believe 
your Grace will manage tho fellow yet ; but if not, 

I will have his person searched once more.” 

“ Meanwhile let me try what I can do,” whis- 
pered Marchmont. 

The Inspector instantaneously quitted the thresh- 
old of the open door, and began pacing to and fro 


in the litthe yaul, puipofcciv mjiking bis boote 
ct'Hup luafily on the paveoson*", fo as to con»’i!4C8 
the BuiLci* that he was no iongor lis*-oniog. 

“ Come now, my good man,” siiu the Duke, 
thus speaking m order to keep up appear ances in 
ease the Inspector should oveiheur ivbab was pass- 
ing, “ you may as well give me up that img, and 
if money ig now of any service to you, 1 shall 
cheerfully pay for the lestoration of a jewel on 
which I set so much value.” 

■VYiiile thus speaking, the Bake of Marchmont 
produced the Eie — choosing a moment when tho 
Itispeetor’s footsteps sounded from, the eitiemity 
of the little vaid ; and at the same time his Grace 
bent a signilicaufe look upon the Barker. The 
pri-soucr clutched that file — nodded knowingly— 
and thrust it into his wai&teOat-poeket, 

“Perhaps they will soon seaich you again?” 
hastily whispered the Bake : and then he at once 
e 5 :cldimed aloud, “ This denial la ridiculous * X 
know you Mtesi have my ring.” 

“Of course he has,” muttered the Inspector, 
who caught those words while turning round close 
by the door. 

“ Ho— they won’t search me again,” was tho 
quick Whisper which now came troin the Barker’s 

!‘r;- 

“ I tell you that it is useless to persist in this 
denial/’ exclaimed the Bake * then taking a 
diamond ring from his pocket, he added in a 
low under-tone, *•' Give it up to me in a lew 
minutes.” 

“ I tell you I haven’t gob it !” vociferated the 
Bdiker as be received the ring and nodded sig- 
nificantly. 

“ But all appearances are against you, my man,” 
rejhined the Buko: then again loweiing his voice, 
hfe hastily added, “ If you succeed m escaping, 
write to me— and I will send you more money ” 
— at the same he thrust some compactly 

crushed up bank-notes into the miscreant’s hand. 

There was a further semblance of accusation and 
i rbteofctstrance on the part of the Buke, as well as 
I of sturdy dehial on that of the Barker,— until at 
length the nobleman, as if yielding to a fit of 
: angry impatience, ejaculated, “ It is no use, Mr. 
Inspector : I can do no good with this fellow,” 

‘ I was afraid not, my lord,” observed the 
' officer, now returning to the threshold of the door. 
“ You Ought to be ashamed of youiseif, to treat 
lus lordship m this manner.” 

“ His lordship P” ejaculated the Barker • “ how 
did I know he was a lord? You said fust of all he 
was a genelman ” 

“ It IS no less a personage than lus Grace the 
Buke of Marchmont,” replied the Inspector osten- 
tatiously. 

“ Well— a duke may do a poor devil some good,” 
said the Barker . “ so here goes I J ust pub your 
fingers, my lord, inside mj veskit— right under- 
neath this cussed old gaberdine; and there you’ll 
find a slit in the linin’.” 

The Buke, handing the bull’s-eye to the Inspec- 
tor, advanced towards the prisoner, and affected to 
be fumhling amongst his garments m seaich of 
the place of concealment winch had been described. 
But it was in reality from, the war 5 tcoc.fc-pockeb 
that he took the img, and turnwg towards the 
Inspector, the noblemaa displayed it with a look 
of joyous satisfaction. 
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I congratulate your lordship/* said the official, 
■who was iumseif highly delighted with what he 
conceived to be the successful result of a proceed- 
ing at which ho had materially assisted. 

‘ Much as I am hoinfiedat this man’s character 
and crimes,” said the Puke, “ yet if there be any 
way in which I can temporarily ameliorate his 
condition while he is in this place 

“ There is nothing, my lord, which you can do 
in that lespect,” answered the Inspector. “ He 
will be lemoved by the eaihest mail -train to- 
morrow morning to Liverpool,* and m this cell 
must he reumm until the hour of departure.” 

“ Well then, there is nothing I can do for him,” 
observed the Duke* then tuining to the Barker, 
he added, ‘‘Unhappy man, I hope you will repent 
of what you hare done I” 

Having thus expressed himself with a mon- 
strous hypocrisy and dissimulation, the Puke of 
Maichmont issued from the cell. 

“ You shall have hot water almost immediately,” 
said the Inspector, pausing for an instant ere he 
locked the door. 

“ Thank’ee,” answered the Barker : ‘‘ but it’s 
too late now. I’d much rayiher be left to go to 
sleep quietly, if so be I’m to start off so thunder- 
ing early in the morning.” 

“But you require food before you go to sleep,” 
said tne Inspector. 

“Hot a mouthful— and not a drain,” rejoined 
the prisoner gruffly. “ Do you think a feller has 
got any stomach for grub when he is in such a 
precious plight as this ? I wish you’d leave me to 
myself— undisturbed — to sleep away my bad 
thoughts : and then I shall thank you.” 

“ Very well,” answered the Inspector “ you 
shall not be disturbed and he then locked the 
huge door of the cell. 

As the Puke and the official issued forth into the 
street again, the latter said in a servile manner, 
“ See, my lord, what it is to have a great title. 
If I hadn’t happened to have told that fellow 
who your lordship is, he never would have given 
up the ling.” 

“ And as I am indebted to you for so much 
civility and attention,” responded Marchmont, 
“ you must not feel it an insult if I proffer you 
some little token of my gratitude.” 

At the same time his lordship thrust a ten- 
pound note into the Inspector’s hand : and then 
hurried away, as if for the purpose of cutting short 
the thanks which the recipient of this bounty 
began to proffer. 

But let us return to the Barker. Scarcely had 
the door of the cell again closed upon him, when 
he gave a sort of bound upon his seat, as if to 
afford ebullition to his hitherto pent-up feelings of 
delight. Hot only had he now in his possession a 
little instrument by the aid of which much might 
be done, and the important deed of an escape per- 
haps be effected . but he had likewise the assur- 
ance that the Puke of Marchmont was not aban- 
doning him to his fate, but that he was interesting 
himself m him. 

“ So,” said the Barker, thus continuing the 
tram of his ideas, “ if the worst comes to the 
worst and I don’t get out of limbo now, but find 
myself cast for death at Liverpool, there’s a nobby 
cove as will stand my friend j and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was to bring the case of Ih, Barnes 
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Esquire afore the House of Lords, and say as how ' 
it would be a thundering shame to put so useful a 
genelman out of the way by making his neck 
acquainted with a thing that’s only for a boss 
or a bass— a halter to wit. Ah' ib’s a blessed 
good thing to have a Puke as one’s pal for some- | 
how or another he’s sure to get me safe out of this 1 
precious mess that I’m in. And if so be I do 
come off scot free, I’ll hunt out that sneaking, 
snivelling rascal, Jack Smedley j and I’ll have his 
life as sure as his name’s what it is. Perhaps I 
shall go across the water at the country’s expense 
— ^just as our great ambassadors travels for nothing ] 
—or as them duty scamps of G-erman Princes does 
when they comes over to visit their pals at Vmdsor 
Castle or Buckingham Palace. And if I do go 
out in that there honouiable manner to Wan 
Diemen’s Land or Australia, so much the better | 
for my resolve to wring that feller Jack Smedley’s 
neck : cos why, he’s certain to be lagged. And if 
Pm let fiee altogether through my friend the 
Puke — or if so be I escape to-night — blowed if I 
don t start off at my oun expanse— that is, at the 
Puke’s — but it’s just the same thing and I’ll 
! never rest till I cook Jack Smedley’s goose.” 

The Barker sometimes had a haoit of musing as 
well as of talking in a strain that was honibly and 
ferociously humourous : and such was the mood 
that he found himself in now. A pitchy darkness 
prevailed in the cell* but if any eyes had been 
peering in upon that wretch, and if they could 
have penetrated the Cimmerian blackness of the 
place, it would have been seen that his countenance 
expressed a diabolic savageness while he w as < hus 
meditating his schemes of vengeance m xospect to 
Jack Smedley. 

The Barker felt the file j and by the touch he knew 
that it was one well suited to his purpose. He w as 
tolerably well assured that he would not at least for 
the present be intruded upon, inasmuch as he re- 
flected that whatsoever the Inspector had promised 
in the presence of the Puke of Marchmont, he was 
certain to perform. The reader can have been at no 
loss to comprehend the Barker’s motive in declin- 
ing to have hot water sent m wherewith to take 
off his beard, and likewise in refusing the refresh- 
ments which the Inspector had proffeied. He wished 
to be left entuely to himself, so that Auth the least 
possible delay he might commence operations to- 
wards the achievement of his escape. It was 
really true, as he had stated to the constable, that 
he could not take off his false beard without the 
use of hot water : for the adhesive matter clung 
tight to the skin, which it would assuredly peel off 
if it were attempted to remove the beard by vio- 
lence. And then, too, it must be observed that 
the Buiker Lad not been shaven for two or three i 
days; so that the false beard had a paiticulaily 1 
poweiful hold on the natuial stubbly growth over i 
all the lower part of his face. 

Hot many minutes elapsed after the Puke of I 
Maiehmont and the Inspector had quitted the cell, 
before the prisoner — now convinced that everything 
wms again quiet— began to file away at one of the 
handcuffs The operation of severing the iron was 
not a very long one, although ho had to work 
somewhat at a disadvantage horn the fact that his 
two hands were kept by the connecting chain incon- 
veniently close together. But when one ring was 
thus sundered, and that hand was free, the other 
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manacle was more expeditiously eaten through with 
the biting teeth of the file. Scarcely was this task 
accomplished, and just as the Buiker was beginning 
to rub in gleefulness the hands that were thus 
liberated, — when he heard the door of the little 
yard open. 

To slip his hands through the rings again— to 
conceal the file— to stretch himself upon the bench 
— and to begin to breathe with a heavy regularity 
as well as with a certain nasal sound, — all these 
were the work of a moment. But still the Barker 
was seized with dire alarm, lest any official should 
enter the dungeon to examine whether his hand- 
cuffs were all right. He heard heavy footsteps 
approaching : they stopped at the door of his cell ; 
and then the trap was pushed open. The light of 
a bulFs-eye was thrown through that trap into the 
cell; and it streamed full upon Barney’s coun- 
tenance. He affected to wake up slowly; and 
rubbing his eyes, growled forth, What the devil 
did you do that for ?— why can’t you let a feller 
sleep 

I only wanted to see that you were all right,” ' 
answered the constable, who was peeping through 
the trap. 

** All right indeed V' responded the Burker, still 
in a growling tone. “I rayther think that I’m 
all wrong ; and so you’d fancy too, my fine feller, 
if you was locked up in this cussed place. Why, 
it took me half-an-hour to compose myself to sleep 
on this hard plank, and now you’ve woke me up, 
it’ll take me another blessed half-hour to go off 
again.” 

I didn’t mean to disturb you,” answered the 
officer; ‘^and that’s the reason that I looked 
through the trap instead of opening the door.” 

Well, you’re a considerate genelman in your 
way,” rejoined Barney, "but I don’t think as how 
the tax-payers of this blessed country gives you 
chaps twenty bob a week a-pieoe to come waking 
up respectable people which is taking their natural 
rest. Howsomever, I forgive you for one : and so 
now good night.” 

Having thus spoken, the Burker turned round 
upon the hard bench again, and affected to be en- 
deavouring to compose himself off to sleep. The 
constable closed the little trap-door ; and imme- 
diately afterwards the Burker caught the sound of 
the yard-door shutting likewise. He started up 
from the bench; and off came the manacles again. 
His proceedings— at least the next proceeding which 
he had to adopt, was already settled in his mind. 
He knew these cells of old ; and he was well ac- 
quainted with the features, the arrangements, and 
the position of all the adjacent buildings. There 
was no upper storey to the little structure contain- 
ing the cells ; the roof was immediately above Ins 
head ; and in that quarter it was that he purposed I 
—or at least hoped to be enabled to effect his 
egress. 

The cell was tolerably high ; and there was no 
moveable furniture in it which he could use to 
raise himself upon, or to make available as a 
standing-place. But in this respect his plan of 
proceeding was also settled . he had well weighed 
and pondered the point when filing at his hand- 
cuffs. In the first place, by the aid of the file he 
dislodged a brick m the wall at the height which 
suited his purpose and at about two feet distant 
from the corner or angle. Then he did the same 


with another brick in a corresponding position in 
the wall which united with the other one to form 
that angle. Working in tho daik, these processes 
were far longer than they would have been if he 
had the benefit of light. His next step was to 
break off a portion of the wood which edged the 
hard plank-bed, or rather seat, on which he had 
reposed himself when the constable looked through 
the trap -door. He had so well calculated the 
length of the piece of wood which he could thus 
detach, in reference to the distance between the 
two holes left in the walls by the extraction of 
the bricks, that the stout fragment of timber ex- 
actly fitted into the apeitures provided for its re- 
ception. Tho reader will theiefore understand 
that this piece of wood formed the basis of a 
triangle of which the two walls were the sides 
and the angle of the wall was the apex : or, in 
more simple terms, the wood was a sort of hollow 
shelf stretching from wall to wall, at about two feet 
from the corner. 

Standing upon this piece of woocl, the Barker 
was enabled to commence operations upon that 
part of the roof which was immediately over his 
head ; and aided by the file, he speedily forced a 
hole through the lath and plaster. With his liand 
he could feel the tiles, and he had now to dislodge 
them in such a way that they should not slide 
down the sloping roof and fall into the road— a 
circumstance whioh might lead to the frustration 
of his entire project of escape. Therefore, after 
having raised the first tile with the utmost caution, 
he drew in each successive one through the open- 
ing thus formed, and deposited it upon the floor of 
his cell. Though he worked with all his chaiae- 
teristic energy, yet was he m a continued state of 
suspense, for another visit on the part of a con- 
stable to the little trap in the door would prove 
the rum of everything This visit was not how- 
ever paid; and thus the Buiker worked on un- 
molested. 

At length the opening, was large enough for 
him to begin passing himself through it ; and first 
protruding his head, he looked carefully around to 
see whether the coast was clear. Ho one was in 
the little yard — no one was looking forth from any 
of the numerous windows which, at the backs of 
the adjacent houses, commanded a view of the 
scene. At a short distance was the rear of tho 
vast structure of Covent Grarden Theatre; and as 
the Buruer knew that the establishment was shut 
up at the time, a thought struck him. 

" If I could only get into that place,” ho said 
within himself, “ maybe I should have a choice of 
dresses, and whether I made my appearance in 
the streets as Harlequin or Pantaloon, it would at 
all events be a change from this cussed old black 
gaberdine and grey beard.” 

Having satisfied himself that he was unobserved, 
the Barker issued completely through the aperture 
which he had formed in the roof of his cell ; and 
he now seemed to breathe the air of freedom. 
Gathering up the folds of his long garment in such 
a way that it might not encumber him nor impede 
his progress, he crept along a wall, and climbed to 
the top of the somewhat higher building than 
that from which he had escaped. Another con- 
necting wall brought him to another flat-roofed 
house; and here he came to a stand-sfcill. The 
place where he thus found himself, abutted 
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against a mucli liigher building, to reach the 
summit of which there was only one means 
visible— and this was to climb a slanting leaden 
pipe. To do this, or to retrace his way alto- 
gether to the roof of his cell and seek some other 
avenue of escape amidst the maze of buildings, 
— these were the alternatives between which he 
had to decide. With straining eyes he pene- 
trated through the semi-obscurity which pre- 
vailed ; and he thought he beheld sufficient to 
convince himself that the passage of the leaden 
pipe, however desperate the venture might be, was 
the course to be adopted. 

The courage of the Burker has been before 
spoken of, and as his circumstances were despe- 
rate, this natural courage on his part was now en- 
hanced to a degree which rendered him almost 
reckless. His resolve was therefore speedily taken. 
Again he gathered up the old Jewish gaberdine m 
such a way that it might not impede his progress , 
and then he entrusted himself to the slanting pipe, 
in the same spirit of venturesome desperation with 
which a ship- wrecked mariner clings to the plank 
which is the only barrier between himself and de- 
struction. The reader will understand that this 
leaden pipe sloped up from the roof where the 
Burker had landed, to the roof of the higher house 
against which the former building abutted; and it 
thus ran diagonally as it were, or obliquely, along 
the back of that loftier structure. We may add 
that there was just a sufficient interval between 
the pipe and the brickwork to allow the adven- 
turous fugitive to obtain a firm grasp upon it 
and now success depended upon two conditions— 
the first being whether he could maintain his 
balance, and the second whether the pipe itself 
would be strong enough to support him. 

Birmly clutching the pipe with his hands, and 
cautiously using his lower limbs to sustain him m 
that perilous position, the Burker began crawling 
up the pipe : but there was a moment wffien his 
heart almost failed him as he looked down into 
the flightful abyss to which he would be hurled if 
his hands failed to retain their hold, or if the pipe 
itself should give way. But steindy compressing 
his lips, and bracing bimself up with all his 
courage, the Burker pursued his path of danger, 
— suspended in mid-air, and looking like some 
colossal insect that was crawling up the back of 
the house. Several yards were accomplished, — 
when one of the dreaded chances against him ap- 
peared about to receive a horrible realization : for 
the pipe began to bend. So mortal a terror seized 
upon the Burker, notwithstanding the daring 
nature of his disposition, and notwithstanding the 
recklessness of his character, that for an instant 
he felt his hands relaxing from the tightness of 
their grasp . but then the next moment, quick as 
thought, they tightened upon the pipe with even 
a stronger tenacity than before — while his lower 
limbs grasped it convulsively. 

But the pipe was bending ! To retreat was im- 
possible; there was no gliding nor sliding back 
from the position m which he had placed himself. 
On he must go at all risks and ventures ; — on he 
must go though the next instant should see the 
pipe suddenly give way or break beneath him and 
plunge the wretch headlong into the abyss below. 
Fortune however seemed determined to favour 
him ; the pipe bent, but did not break : hope grew 


stronger in his breast— and it was with a wild 
thrill of joy that he could at length say to himself 
he was safe. His right hand ciatched the ledge 
of the parapet of the high building to which he 
had thus venturously and desperately clambored 
up a few instants more, and he stood in safety 
on the flat roof of that building. Almost over- 
come by a sense of the danger from which he bad 
escaped, and shuddering at the recollection of the 
hideous gulf which by means of a f^ail pipe he had 
thus bridged, the Burker threw himself flat upon 
his back on the leads to repose for a few instants 
ere he pursued his way. Precious though time 
were, yet the man could nob help thus resting 
there for that brief space. 


CHAPTEE CXVL 

TWO BBIE2irnS. 

A COUPLE of rooms on the second floor of one of 
the houses on the same line with the Bow Street 
police-office, were inhabited by a middle aged man 
of the name of Bealby. He was a short, thin, 
active, dapper-looking person, — with hair and 
whiskers that had once been of a vivid red, but 
which were now turning grey. He had very 
sharp, keen, piercing eyes , and the entire expres- 
sion of his countenance indicated cunning and 
duplicity. He was dressed in a somewhat seedy 
suit of black ; and his linen was not altogether of 
the cleanest. 

The two rooms communicated with folding- 
doors, which stood open j and the place was most 
I singularly crowded with articles which at the fust 
glance might either be taken for an assemblage of 
archaeological curiosities, or else for the contents 
of a property-room at a theatre. There were 
I helmets, and shields, and weapons of all sorts — 
curious costumes— a Turkish turban surmounting 
the wooden framework on which a mandarin’s robe 
was displayed — a Bed Indian’s tomahawk lying 
next to an old-fashioned English musket — and a 
whaling harpoon keeping company with a Hew 
Zealand bow and arrows. Theie w'ere old pieces 
of china, statues, vases, and pictures —brickbats 
that were alleged to he part of a recently dis- 
covered Eoman wall in some place or another— 
bowls and cups that were represented to have been 
dug out of Herculaneum and Pompeii— while a 
mummy in a glass case appeared to be staling 
with eyeless sockets at a gigantic skeleton which 
grinned at it from the opposite wall. There were 
strange pieces of theatrical scenery too, and w Inch 
a small label represented to have been used at the 
Boyal Opera some little while back estabh'^hed by 
the King of the Sandwich Islands in his Hijesty’s 
capital, — and, in a word, the contents of these two 
rooms were of the most miseelUneous and no 
doubt of a very curious description. 

By the light of a solitary candle in the front 
apartment, Mr, Bealby was drinking gin and-water 
with a friend, This friend was many years 
younger than himself* indeed he was not more 
than five or six and twenty : but he had a ‘sicLly 
dissipated look, as if he were much better ac- 
quainted with the alcoholic mixture which he was 
now imbibmg than with regular and wholesome 
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meals. He was exceedingly sliabby in Iiis apparel ; 
and by the state of liis iiueo. appeared to possess 
the confidence of his washerwoman to a much 
smaller degree than did even Mr. Bealby himself. 
This individual bore the surname of liitnber; but 
amongst his friends and equals he was more fami- 
liarly known by the diminutive of his Christian 
name of Benjamin. 

"We should observe that Mr. Bealby had been 
out to pass the evening at a free-and-easy, where 
he had partaken of a chop and a baked potato — 
thereby, to use his own highly-expressive language, 
knocking dinner, tea, and supper, all into one. | 
At this free-and-easy he had encountered Mr. | 
Limber, wlio was an old acquaintance, but whom 
he had not seen for some few years. Bemember- 
ing that he had a little credit at the public-house 
nearly facing his lodging in Bow Street, and that 
this credit was good to the extent of a bottle of gm 
and half-a-do^en cigars, Mr. Bealby invited his 
friend home to partake of those refreshments — 
observing “ that as they had a great deal to say 
to each other, they might Just as well quaff their 
blue-iuin and smoko their weeds at Ins rooms.” 
Tmther therefore they repaired from the free-and- 
easy . the gm and the cigars were procured from 
the public house aforesaid 5 and it happened that 
Just at the time the Barker w'as engaged in climb- 
ing up the pipe, Mr. Bealby and Mr. Limber were 
sitting down to enjoy themselves in the apartment 
of the former. 

Mr. Limber was prepared by some little conver- 
sation during the walk from the free-and-easy, to 
find Ins friend’s 100ms crammed with strange ob- 
jects; and therefore on entering these apartments, 
he was not so much astonished as he would have 
been if suddenly introduced thither without any 
previous information on the point. At the same 
time, being somewhat of a nervous temperament, 
Ben Limber liked the aspect of the mummy and 
the skeleton as little as possible ; and he sate with 
his back towards those objects, while discussing the 
gin-and-water, the cigars, and things in general. 

“ Why, how long is it since you and I met, old 
fellow ?” asked Bealby, when they had begun to 
make themselves comfortable. 

A matter of six or seven years,” was the re- 

snonse- “ I was Just fresh upon town then 

green-— uncommon green I — but Lve picked up a 
bit or two of experience since.” 

“You was a lawyer’s clerk then,” said Bealby. 

“Yes : but I devilish soon cut the law,” replied 
Ben Limber, “ and went upon the stage. I starred 
It a bit m the provinces as Mr. Sidney Howard 
Fitzplantagenet . but I soon got tired of that sort 
of business— and have been knocking about the 
world in various ways— till, betwixt you and me 
and the post I’m pretty near knocked down alto- 
gether.” i 

“'Well, we must see if we can’t knock you up 
again,” responded Bealby. “ It will be a devilish 
hard thing if two clever chaps like you and me, 
can’t put our beads together and do something 
good. You talked of your experiences: but they 
are nothing like mine ! Why, my history would 
make such a book as never before was read 

“Well, what have you been doing since you and 
I last met P” inquired Ben Limber. 

“ You should rather ask what I have not been 
doing,” rejoined the other. “I’ve dabbled m 


everything. Let me see— what was I when you 
saw me last ?” 

“You had Just gone through the Insolvents’ 
Court, you know,” answered Ben Limber, with a 
laugh . “ and you was in high leather ” 

“Ah, to be sure'” observed Mr. Bealby- “I 
was getting up an Insurance Company at that 
time. I’ll tell you how it was. I was three months 
m the Queen’s Bench before I went with flowing 
' canvass through the Court ; and in the Bench I 
met half-a-dozen capital fellows, who agreed to join 
with me in starting the Insurance Company. So 
we soon had everything ready cut and dried ; and 
we gave ourselves our respecteve situations. I was 
to be Eesidenfc Manager, with a salary of four 
hundred a year : another was to be Actuary . two 
others were to be Auditors another was to be 
Vice-Chairman of the Board ; and a lushing blade 
of a fellow was to be surgeon. So the moment we 
all got out, we set to work and established the con- 
cern. Splendid offices — Capital, two hundred thou- 
sand pounds i” 

“The deuce!” ejaculated Ben Limber with a 
start of astonishment. “ Where did you find your 
capitalists ?” 

“In imagination,” answered Mr. Bealby, with a 
knowing look. “ We issued the shares it was not 
at all difficult— nothing to do but to have so many 
slips of paper neatly printed. We gave two or 
three hundred a-piece to ourselves, and five hundred 
to Lord Brummagem, who on that condition became 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors. I can 
assure you the whole affair was most splendidly 
managed : and for twelve months it went on swim- 
mingly.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you really issued 
any policies ?” observed Mr. Limber. 

“ I mean to say,” replied Bealby, that we 
I issued four or five hundred policies during those 
twelve months. The grand seciet was that our 
medical examiner took every life that offered itself, 
no matter whether the applicant might be in the 
last stage of consumption.” 

“ But when any one died ?” said Mr. Limber 
inquiringly. 

“ Fraud, my dear fellow — fraud !” responded Mr. 
Bealby : “ that was our invariable answer. The 
Company had been imposed upon— the insurer had 
kept back certain facts : he had admitted that he 
spat blood and had a continuous hacking cough, 
but he had withheld the important fact that he ex- 
perienced an incessant pain in his great toe. Bless 
you ! deaths came tumbling in at a frightful rate, 
because we ensured everybody, and we gave a per 
centage to our agents on every policy they brought 
in, so that they were interested in getting as many 
as possible, without the slightest leference to the 
value of the lives. The game would have lasted 
' well enough, had it not been that a cursed weekly 
i newspaper began to attack us: the bombirdment 
was continuous and irresistible : so we fell to pieces. 
There was an end of the Universal Assurance Com- 
pany for all Christendom ” 

“And what did you do next?” inquired Mr. 
Limber. 

“I advertised an income of four pounds a week 
for everybody who would send me five shillings 
worth of postage stamps. That was my next 
dodge,” added Mr. Bealby, as he complacently 
whiffed his cigar. 
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“ I don’t quite understand it,” observed Lis friend 
dubiously. 

Quite intelligible, my dear fellow I” said Mr. 
Bealby. “ I inserted an advertisement in a news- 
paper offering to instruct any one who sent me five 
sbiihngs’ worth of posts stamps, m the way of 
making thiee or four pounds a week. On receiv- 
ing the stamps, I sent half a-dozen piactical 
receipts,— one for making cheap ginger-beer — an- 
other for soda powders — a tiiiid for pomatum— -a 
fourth for a dentifrice— a fifth for an anti-bilious 
pill— a sintli for a cosmetic— and so on. Ifow ob- 
serve ! The advertisement cost me seven- md- 
sixpence— It brought mo twenty letters containing 
the stamps— that was five pounds* deduct the 
es^penses for advertisement, the httlo printed slips 
of receipts, the stationary and postage for replies— 
and I had at least four pounds eight to put into 
my own pocket ” 

“That was a lucrative thing,” observed Ben 
Limber. “ Why did you give it up P” 

“ It gave me up,” ansvs ered Bealby : “ it wore 
itself out. A number of other fellows imitated 
the trick : they cheapened the thing— they only 
asked for a shilling’s worth of stamps . and so it 
soon ceased to be worth while to carry on the busi- 
ness at all.” 

“Well, what did you do nest*'”’ inquired 
Limber. 

“ I opened a servants’ bazaar,” responded 
Bealby. 

“ But how the deuce did you ranke a eonneiion 
amongst servants ?” csclaimed Limber. 

“ I never did make any. I chaigcd huU-a ciown 
for registering each name inruybook; and, jou 
see, It was all clear profit.” 

“Well, but those who paid, expected recom- 
mendations to places ?” ^ 

“Yes— and they got them too. I copied the 
addresses of persons advertising in the morning 
papers for domestics, and that was the way I ma- 
naged.” 

“ But the thing could scarcely last,” said 
Limber. 

“ Yo more it did,” replied Bealby, with a smf e 
“or else I should be cairymg it on now. I was 
rather too fond of some of the preety servant-guls 
that came to pay their fees, and betwixt you and 
me, Ben, the concern was suddenly broken up by 
an unpleasant little incident which occurred.” 

“ How so ?” asked Limber. 

“ The fact is, I was had up before the magis- 
trate on an accusation of trying to snatch a kiss 
from a certain pair of red lips . an investigation 
followed — the way in which the business was tians- 
acted was bi ought to light— and while passing a 
month at the House of Correcticn on account of 
the kissing affair, I had ample leisure to leflecfc on 
what should be the new dodge.” 

“And what did you do then?” asked Ben 
Limber. 

“I came out of prison in such precious bad 
plight,” responded Mi. Bealby, “that I was 
scaiccly fit for anything except to make mjself a 
victim.” 

“ A victim 1” ejaculated Ben. “ A victim of 
what?” 

“ A victim of religious persecution,” answered 
Mr. Bealby. “ Don’t you see, I was a tradesman 
from the north of England who had been distrained 


upon for Church-rates , and lesrding the claim upon 
principle, was made a maityr to the cause. 1 had 
come up to Loudon to get some Member to present 
a petition to Parliament on my behalf, but bemg 
reduced to distiess, was obliged to apply to the 
sitting magistrate at one of the police courts— 
taking very good caic, howevei, not to addiess 
myself to the worshipful gentleman who had com- 
mitted me m the kissing case. lYell, my story 
was believed I had ten shillings gi^'ea me fiom 
the poor-box , and the next day the case \v’as in all 
the papeis. * actable man’ — distressed and 
careworn appearance’ — and all that sort of tiling. 
It told admaably , and subsciiptioas poured in. 

A B C. ’ sent two pounds , ‘ A Lady ’ five pounds ; 
"tlie Bail of X’ ten pounds ; ' A Dissenter ’ one 
guinea , and so forth. An elderly Quaker ferreted 
me out and took me to his house. I received the 
fiist subsciiptions from the magistrate they still 
kept pouiing in— but I never got anymore; for 
hib woiship in the meantime had wiitteu to the 
north, and had learnt that my tale was a puie 
fabiication. The Quaker icsented a little farni- 
huiity of which I vac guilty towards his pretty 
demure-iookmg daughter, lioin whoso lips Isoughc 
a kiss, and so, all things c msidered, I was com- 
pelled to beat a retieat into another neighbour- 
hood ” 

“ And what did you do then ?” inquired Ben 
Limber. 

“I could not immediately settle my mind to 
an} thing,” answered Mit Bealby , “ and so the 
money slipped away beime I was well pu'paivd 
with a sehcuis for making more. At last, diivon 
by necessity, I took to penu’, -u lining for a sport- 
ing newspaper, it was hard work enough but I 
got a good insight into turf matters— though I 
did not much relish the vocation. I was th jiking of 
giving up the newspaper — when a vacancy ior a 
Prophet suddenly occurred.” 

“ A Prophet ?” ejaculated Ben Limber, his eyes 
staring wide with astonishment. 

“Yes— to bo sure said his fiiend coolly — “ a 
Prop’mt at a weekly sohry of two guineas. You 
don’t twig, I see. Well then, I mean a PiO])Let 
to pre.lict the winning hoisee at all fuitiico-niag 
laees.” 

“ Ah, I understand said Ben Limber. “ But 
how long did you keep that suuatioa 

“Only SIX months,” rcbpoadud iAIr. Bealby 
“ for the truth is that in no single ins^-anco ui i I 
ever predict accurately Hot ihat m this rcipecb 
I was in any way worse than tlm Prophet s on 
other newspvipers— only the propiietor ot t!ic one 
to which I belonged was rather particular, ami ue 
thought that a piophet ought to predict ught eb 
least once out of twenty times. So he di‘-ch,uged 
mo ; and I was again thiown upon the v.u.l'1 ” 

“And what did you do then,” asked Beu 
Limber. 

“I got up a Benefit Society,” lephed Mr. 
Bealby. 

“ A Benefit Society ?” echoed his faend. “ Por 
whose benefits” 

“ For my own,” was the response. “ It was 
OGteusibly for the advantage of the woikiug elasbos 
— but m reality for mmc. Ei.ory one who paid a 
few pence a week was to have fiftceii shiilmgs a 
week during illness — to bo buried, when he died, 
with a good walking funeral, and his widow to 
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have a ten pound note to buy mourning for her- 
self and the children. I was Secretary, and Trea- 
surer, and Auditor, and Manager 1 think I 

was the Committee too ; but I know very well that 
I was the principal recipient of the Society’s 
benefits. At last there was an exposure and an 
inquiry : I was summoned before the magistrate — 
but I had taken very good care not to have the 
society enrolled ; and therefore his worship had no 
power ot jurisdiction. The case was dismissed ; 
and in order that the members should nob fall into 
most unchristian feuds amongst themselves relative 
to the division of the remaining funds, I put them 
into my own pocket ; — and bidding an eternal fare- 
well to the ungrateful neighbourhood of White- 
chapel where the exposure had taken place, I 
established my quarters in another.” 

“ And what was the next course ?” inquired 
Ben. 

“ I never was a fellow who could work much as 
long as there was any ready money to spend : and 
so I lived comfortably until I changed my last 
sovereign — when I began to think of something 
else. So I took to the Christmas hamper dodge.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Ben Limber. 

“ Why, out of the change for my last sove- 
reign,” replied Mr. Bealby, I paid seven and- 
sixpence for an advertisement in the Times, which 
ran to the following effect : — Bealby and Co., old 
established Wine-merchants, continue to despatch 
their famous Christmas hampers, bub on reduced 
terms. To every person remitting one guinea, 
Bealby and Co. will forward a hamper containing 
one bottle of old port, one of rich brown sherry, 
one of old East India Madeira, one of Erench 
brandy, one of Jamaica rum, and one of prime 
Hollands.’— You would he astonished at the way 
in which the guineas came pouring in • so I kept 
up the advertisements during the Christmas week ; 
then I renewed them for the BTew Year’s week; 
and when that was over, I changed the name and 
address, and advertised splendid twelfth-cakes on 
similar terms. I reaped a golden harvest, and 
lived comfortably upon it for the next three 
months. At length one morning I sallied out, 
wondering what I should do next, with only 
eighteen-pence in my pocket 

“ And what did you do then ?” inquired Ben 
Limber. *'What could you possibly do with 
eighteen pence ?” 

"I went and took a theatre,” was the cool 
reply. 

“ A theatre with eighteenpence 1” exclaimed 
Limber. “Well, after all, my knowledge ot the 
world is really nothing to your’s !” 

“ I told you so just now,” said Mr. Bealby. 
“Yes— it’s a fact— I went and took a theatre at a 
rental of about a thousand a year,” 

“Bub what use could you turn it to?” asked 
his friend, 

“Underlet it the very next day to some one 
else ; and as he paid me the rent, but as I paid 
none myself, it was all clear profit as long as it 
lasted. But the proprietor sued me — I was put 
into prison, and had to petition the Insolvents’ 
Court a second time.” 

“ I should think you got remanded for that ?” 
observed Ben Limber interrogatively. 

“ITolhiog of the sort I” exclaimed Mr. Bealby. 
“I desciibed myself as a Lessee — and that was 


sufficient. It IS considered that every lessee or 
manager of a theatre may go through the Bank- 
ruptcy or Insolvents’ Courts as often as ever they 
like; and they are always objects of sympathy. 
The Commissioner complimented me on not having 
had to insert the salaries of any performers in my 
schedule, — which was not however astonishing, as 
I had never employed any. However, I got off 
with dying colours — but with scarce a shilling m 
my pocket.” 

“And what did you do then?” inquired Mr. 
Benjamin Limber, who was evidently much in- 
terested in bis friend’s explanations. 

“Why, just at that moment there was a grand 
festival going on in Pans : so I advertised that 
Mr. Bealby, the well known manager of excursion 
trips, offered to take a party over to Pans, paying 
the first-class railway fare thither and back- 
lodging and boarding them for a whole week at 
a first-rate hotel in the Prench capital— and sup- 
plymg every luxury for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper,— all included for twenty guineas a head. 
Well, I contracted with the railway; and I had 
fifty subscribers to my party. We started : — this 
I was obliged to do, because according to agree- 
ment I was to collect the money at Dover. And 
you may be very sure that I did collect it there : 
but by some extraordinary mistake I took my 
place in a return-train immediately afterwards; 
and instead of going any farther on the w'ay to 
Prance, I found myself supping again very quietly 
in London that same evenmg.” 

Mr. Benjamin Limber laughed uproariously at 
this last escajpade of his friend Mr. Bealby, who 
himself joined in the mirth. 

“And what did you do next?” inquired the 
younger gentleman. 

“ I found there was such a terrific exposure ia 
the newspapers,” was the reply,— “ so many indig- 
nant letters were written — and so many unpleasant 
threats were promulgated about having me up be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, that I deemed it expedient 
to take a trip into the country until the storm 
blew over. Unfortunately I got excessively drunk 
one night amongst a party of gentlemen somewhat 
sharper than myself; and when I awoke in the 
mornmg, I had not a single shilling left. There 
was a distressing position for a man of genius to 
be placed in I I went wandering about the country 
m a desperate state, — until one afternoon I reached 
an old deserted tile-kiln, with all the accompanying 
works in a dismantled and ruined condition. There 
I found an old man peering about in every nook 
and corner — digging up the earth— and apparently 
hunting for something. I watched him awhile 
from a distance, — thinking that he was a treasure- 
seeker. At length I accosted him. He was at 
the outset by no means inclined to be communica- 
tive ; but as I had a presentiment that the en- 
counter would tend to my advantage, I did my 
beat to draw him into discourse. I learnt that he 
was a purveyor of curiosities for one of the old 
shops in Wai'dour Street, London— and that he 
was hunting for old earthen vessels in Warwick- 
shire to save himself the trouble of going to 
Herculaneum or Pompeii in Italy. There was 
something in this pursuit which tickled my fancy, 
I offered to assist him ; and I soon dug him out a 
lot of curious-shaped vessels and broken pipkins, 
which sent him into raptures. He paid me 



liberally — gave me his address in London— and 
told me to call upon bim. Thus interview gave a 
new impetus to my fertile fancy. I provided my- 
self with, all sorts of curiosities, — a piece of the 
true cross which a Cardinal had given me in Some 
—a fragment of the holy coat which is preserved 
at Treves, and which fiagment a monk whom I 
made tipsy had sacrilegiously torn off for rny 
special gratification — the veritable cannon-ball 
which struck the spire of St, Stephen’s at Vienna 
and knocked it on one side, when the Turks besieged 
that city — the bullet which slew Ifelson at Trafal- 
gar— the identical pen with which Hapoleon signed 
the treaty of Amiens, — in short, I cannot enume- 
rate the curiosities, ancient and modern, with 
which I provided myself while on my journey to 
London. Then, on arriving there, instead of call- 
ing on the old purveyor whom I had encountered 
et the tile-kiln, I went straight to the shop in 
Wardour Street, which ho had happened to name 
No. ^3 — FotTRTK Skeiks. 


to me ; and I disposed of all my curiosities. But 
I I was terribly disappointed at the pettiness of 
j the price which I obtained for them. I really 
I thought that I was playing an excellent game with 
J the credulity of the cunosifcy-dealer, — until on 
grumbling at his terms, he gave me to understand 
, it was the ideas he was paying for, and not the 
things themselves — for those he knew to be all 
I humbugs. Then I laughed lieaitily — he laughed 
I likewise— and the end of it all was he offered me 
I a regular engagement. I remained with him for 
I about six monthvs, helping him with the ingenuity 
of my original ideas, and becoming initiated in 
many of the mysteries of his craft. He taught 
me, for instance, how to get up old pictures ; and 
I learnt that he constantly employed six artists to 
paint him originals of Erubens, Vandyke, Titian, 
Greuze - — — ” 

“ Originals ejaculated Ben Limber. 

" Why, of course 1— weren*t they to bo sold as 
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I onghiaJs demanded Mr. Bealby, some'vhat m- 
, digiiantiy. ‘’‘And then too, my friend the | 
curiosiij- dealer taught me how to make mum- i 

mies I 

Make mummies cried Ben Limber, again | 
in astonishment. | 

« Yes — to be suie !” exclaimed Mr. Bealby. 1 1 
I iBjself got up a couple of mummies in so artistic | 
{ a manner that a member of the Archmologieal 1 
I Society proved in a neat and interesting speech of | 
j about SIX hours’ duration, that they were at le isb | 
; four thousand years old ; and there was not a dis- 
i sentient from this opinion. You see that mummy 
I there, m the glass case ? 2 can assure you it was 

j not in existence four months back j and this morn- 
ing a gentleman belonging to that very Society, 
and who is considered to be one of its brightesl 
; ornaments— although he i$ deaf and half-blmd — 

I was thoroughly convinced that it is the oldest 
mummy ever brought into this country. He is to 
bring me twenty pounds for it to-morrow : but the 
worst of it, Ben,” added Mr. Bealby, lowering his 
voice somewhat, “ is that *1 owe fifteen pounds to 
my landlady ; and she will take very good care to 
receive the money from the old archceologist, or 
else she won’t let that blessed mummy go out of 
the place.” 

‘‘How long did you stay with your curiosity 
dealer asked Ben Limber* "or perhaps I ought 
rather to have inquired iihy you left him?” 

"Why, jou see, the public curiosity is variable, 
t To-day it’s en old picture— to-morrow Tom Thumb 
to-day some lubbish from Herculaneum — to- 
moirow the Bosjesmans Well, just at that time 
the discovery of the Californian gold regions was 
making a tremendous sensation : so I had some 
thundering large pieces of granite carefully gilt, 
and I exhibited thorn as nuggets. They were in a 
glass case, and protected by a row of iron bars. I 
advertised that they were worth seventy thousand 
pounds,* and all the tmin came to sec them. At 
length one of the workmen uho had helped to gild 
the granite, came to the exhibition ono Monday 
morning j and as he was the worse for liquor to 
i the extent of some three or four pots of beer, he 
let out the whole secret. I decamped — ^but with 
about eight hundred pounds in my pocket — the 
fiiut of a fortnight’s industry in displaying my i 
nuggets. And would you behove it, Ben ? — I fell | 
a second time amongst thieves, and was plundered | 
of my all 1” 

" Light come, light go,” said Mr. Limber, ; 
laughing, 

" Ah I it was no laughing matter for me,” ob- 
served Mr. Bealby ,* " and I was obliged to take to 
something else. Some little speculation which I 
need not dwell upon was merely the exhibi- 

tion of a sea-serpent, being three conger-eels 

curiously joined together produced me fifty 

guineas ; and then I resolved to turn curiosity- 
maker on my own account. I took these rooms : 
I applied myself assiduously to work — I invested 
j my little capital— and now that I have got my ! 
’ stock m-trade all in readiness, there comes a lull in ; 
the eunosity-market— things are fiat — skeletons | 
are below par— old armour is at a discount— there 
is no briskness m Bomon brickbats — vessels from 
Herculaneum are dull — and nothing but that 
mummy appears to be looking up.” 

“As pleasant a series of advontuies as ever one , 


could wish to hear,” said Ben Limber. " You are 
poor— and I am poorer still* you will have fivo 
pounds to-morrow for yourself out of the twenty 
— I have not got five pence, and no chanco of 
getting them either.” 

"Hever mind, my boy,” said Mi. Bealby: “we 
shall be able to do something together. There’s 
always a fine opening for men of enterprise and 
talent in this great metropolis. And I tell you 
what, Ben,” added the archmological gentleman, 
in a tone of coufidenco — which was accompanied 
by a look rendered all the more mysterious by the 
influence of the alcoholic liquor,— "two chaps 
could work an oracle much better than one. I 
have often felt the want of a clever partner, or 
assistant. Lord bless you I if I had only possessed 
such an auxiliary as yourself, I should have in- 
vented and exhibited the perpetual motion long 
ago. "But then where the devil was I to get a 
trustworthy fellow to turn the crank in the 
cellar ?” 

" True I” said Mr. Limber • " there are no doubt 
many things which^, two can do together, but 
which can’t be accomplished by one.” 

" I have got bold of a capital idea,” said Mr. 
Bealby : "but it wants a little cash to start it— 
some twenty or thirty pounds or so ” 

" Sell oif the whole of this tr’umpery and raise 
the com,” suggested Mr, Limber. 

" My dear fellow,” responded Ms edifying friend 
Mr. Bealby, "you require to be enlightened on 
this point. These things are not woith eighteen- 
pence, unless somebody takes a fancy to tneni 
Look at their intrinsic value : it is nothing * Send 
them to an auction, or call m a lot of brokeis— and 
to what ignommious nothingness do all ray beau- 
tiful curiosities become reduced ! A biickbat is 
then simply a brickbat : this corselet, which I de- 
clare to have been worn by Sir William AY allace at 
the battle of Balkirk, turns out to be a Horse- 
G-uard’s rusty breastplate, worth a few pence as 
old iron • that piece of pottery with the handle 
broken off, and with the letters T. I. scratched 
upon it— which I, speaking archmologically, pro- 
nounce to bo an ancient Boman vessel of the time 
of the Emperor Tiberius— the initials standing for 
Tiberius l7njporafor, — that piece of pottery, I say, 
dwindles down m a moment to a base pipkm in 
which some urchin of modern times has confec- 
tioned hardbake or Everton toffie. So it is, my 
dear follow, ivith the best part of these aichmo- 
logical marvels — with all the quaint dresses and 
curious costumes or at ail events auctioneers and 
brokers are such Groths and Vandals as to be utterly 
indifferent to the value with which antiquity 
stamps them. In a word, Ben, barring the mummy 
which is as good as sold, I don’t think my wholo 
collection, if sent to the hammer, would fetch tea 
shillings.” 

" Why not invite a number of your archaeological 
friends to inspect the museum,” asked Mr. Limber, 
"and tell them that you want to sell off in order to 
make a voyage round the world— or take a descent 
into Vesuvius — or to plunge mto the Maelstrom 
to see what causes the wbiiipool 

“All this is ingenious enough Ben,” interrupted 
Mr. Bealby . " and I honour you for the inventive 
genius you have just displayed. But the trick will 
not take. I told jou just now that the curiosity 
maikefc is as dull as ditch-water — skeletons aie 
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stagnant — armour is heavy — and there is no use in 
trying to create a sensation on behalf of Homan 
pottery.” 

Then how is the money to be raised ?” de- 
manded Ben Limber • “ for if this new idea of 

your’s IS such a good one- But, I say, we have 

got to the bottom of the bottle ' and there isn’t 
a weed left 

“ My credit is good for a fresh supply of both,” 
answered Mr. Bealby ; “ and as we are combining 
business with pleasure, we may as well keep up 
the discourse an hour or two longer. I will just 
run over the way ” 

*^‘1 rather think I will accompany you,” said 
Ben Limber, glancing somewhat shudderingly 
around towards the skeleton and the mummy. “ I 
don’t exactly like the companionship,” 

Mr. Bealby burst out laughing , and rising from 
his seat, he said, “ Come along, Ben : I’ve got a 
latch-key, and we can let ourselves out and in.” 

Holloa ' what was that ?” asked Ben Limber, 
turning somewhat pale as he glanced towards the 
door. 

“ I heard nothing,” responded Bealby. “ What 
did you fancy it to be ?” 

“ Only some strange noise. I say, who lodges 
overhead 

‘''The landlady and the servant,” replied Bealby • 

“ but they have been in bed a long time, and are 
by no means likely to listen. However we shall 
soon see ” 

Thus speaking, he opened the door, and paused 
for a few moments on the threshold : but all was 
still. 

‘'Come along Ben,” he said, in a whispering 
tone so as not to disturb the landlady. “We 
shan’t be many minutes in obtaining a fresh 
supply j and then we can make a regular night 
of It.” 

The two friends accordingly stole gently down 
Stans but at the same time footsteps were still 
more silently descending from the upper storey ; 
and the Burker made his way into the museum of 
callosities. He had penetrated through an unoc- 
cupied attic into the house ; and he had been 
listening at the door to all the latter part of Mr. 
Bealby’s discouise It was his temporaiily re- 
treating footstep which had alaimed Ben Limbei. 

The Burker had heard sufBcient tu inspiie him 
with the hope that the museum w ould furnish him 
with some disguise ; and now that the coast was 
clear, he had taken the liberty of penetrating into 
Mr. Bealby ’s aichooological sanctuary. Closing 
the door, he was advancing into the midst of the 
encumbering assemblage of goods, — when he was 
suddenly startled by the appearance of the colossal 
skeleton. Seized with dismay, the Burker sank 
down upon the seat which Mi Bealby bad lecentlv 
occupied but it w as only for an instant that the 
Burkcr’s consternation lasted. He was not the 
man to be long overpowered by such a spectacle, 
and starting up, he muttered to himself, “By 
jingo ’ I ought to be moie afeard of the livin’ than 
of the dead 

He looked around him in search of some suit- 
able disguise ; but he was bewildered by the variety 
of the articles which met his view, and the confu- 
sion in which they were amassed pell-mell. He 
knew not what course to adopt. To steal out of 
the house, dressed as he was, would foe to risk im- 


mediate capture- for lb was into Bon Street that 
be would have to pass Every was pie- 

eioua Bealby and his fiic’^d would he quickly re- 
turning. Even if he flun'^ on some disguise 
selected fiom the choice around him, he might en- 
counter them on the stairs—or at the door—or ! 
perhaps m the street itself ; and the archteologist I 
would raise a hue and cry at the appearance of his 
own property thus making its escape on the person 
of a stranger The position was most critical • but 
a thought struck the Barker, ; 

“These chaps are as precious a pair of rogues > 
as ever one would wish to meet,” he said to him- j 
•self, and then, hastily drawing from his pocket | 
the bank-notes given him by Marchmont, he 1 
counted them over. “Ifmety pounds!” he rau- | 
singly ejaculated, “ and these fellers want a matter ! 
of twenty or thirty. By jingo, it’s my only ; 
chance j 

Scarcely had he arrived at this conclusion, wrhen | 
he heard the front door open and shut , and he at 
once slipped behind the mandaiin’s robe, which 
was stretched upon tlie wooden fiame in tl e same 
way that gentlemen’s morning-gownc aie displayed 
at the doors of haberdashers’ shops t 

Almost immediately afterwaids Bealby and lus 
friend Ben Limber re-entered the room, with a 
fiesh supply of liquor and cigars It would seem 
that during their absence romo farther cunveisa- 
tion on business-matters must have taken piece : 
for as Ben Limber threw himself dowui upon lus 
seat, he ejaculated, ' ’Pun my soul^ Bealby, thn 
new idea of your’s is a capital one 1 MUat a ter- 
rible nuisance it would be if any one els'' slu/uld 
take it up ” 

“ A precious nuisance observed Bealby , ' and 
just for the want of about thirty pounds or so ' I 
wish I know how to get the mummy out of the 
place without the landlady’s knowledge but it is 
impossible. She has got the eyes of a lynx , and 
what’s more, when she dunned me for her rent tins 
afternoon, I told her that the old gentleman would 
come to buy the mummy— -and she was satisfied 
with my promise that she should receive the each 
with her own fair hands.” 

“ It IS uncommon provoking said Ben Limber, 
in a tone of deep annoyance. 

“ Provoking ? I behove you rejoined JL-aiby. i 
“ There’s thousands to be made by that idea of ' 
mine I would give anything to got hold of a 
clear thirty-pound note at this moment — so that 
we might start fair and unshackled * but where the 
deuce such a sum is to be got by anything like 
honest moans, I don’t know.” 

“Well,l say, Bealby,” observed Mr. Limbei, after 
a few minutes’ pause, during which the piocess of 
drinking and smoking went on, — “suppose there as 
any way of raising this money Without the otiic est 
regard for what the world calls honesty, — what 
should you say ? Mind — I have no settled plan 
— I’m only just thinking tvhother wo ought to bo 
over nice and particular 

“Hiee and particular indeed’” ej iciikited Bealby 
with cmlempt - “ nothing of the soil I You know 
enougli of mo, and you’ve heard tnough to-night, 
Ben, to be pretty well aware that J sboiildn’t stick 
at a trifle . but at the same time, my boy, I try 
to steer clear of the law as well as I poshiLly can. 
Hice and particular luslecd! Just io show' you 
how nice and pjwtmu.ar I am, 7 r.hoj.ldu’t unnd 
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accepting a loan fiom that mui'dei or- fellow who 
was examined tins atternoon at the office a few 
doors off.” 

Wiiieh means,” observed Mr. Ximber appro- 
vingly, “ that you don’t mind where the deuce the 
money comes from, so long as it does come some- 
how or another.” , 

“You’ve just hit it, Ben,” answered Mr. Bealby. 

“ "Well then, genelmen,” a voice was suddenly 
heard to say, “ I thinks as how I can accommodate 
you.” 

It would be impossible to describe the alarm 
which suddenly seized upon Mr. Bealby and Mr. 
Limber, as this strange, course, uncouth voice met 
their ears. But with the archeological gentle- 
man this terror was transient enough — whereas 
with his more timid friend it assumed a most ludi- 
crous aspect. With a ghastly pale countenance, and 
quivering in every limb, he looked towards the 
skeleton ; thence his affiighted glances travelled 
to the mummy : and he knew not from which the 
voice proceeded, though he was firmly impressed 
with the conviction that from one or the other of 
those sources did it emanate. Mr. Bealby started 
up to see what the truth might really be, and 
what intruder had found his way into his museum, 
— when the Buiker, thinking that the lapse of 
neaily half a minute was sufficient to prepare the 
gentlemen for his appearance, slowly emerged 
from his hiding-place. 

“ Who the devil are you ?” demanded Mr. 
Bealby, not exactly perceiving sufficient of the in- 
dividual’s appearance to make him suspect who he 
might possibly be : for there was but or.5 candle 
in the room, and this was burning dimly, 

“ Yes — who the devil are you ?” echoed Mr. i 
Limber, snatching up a tomahawk with one hand 
and a Boman pipkm in tho other. 

“ I’m a chap as can let you genelmen have the i 
little matter of thirty pound which y o seems to 
stand in need of — and as the Barker spoke, he 
advanced nearer towards the table. 

“A Jowl” ejaculated Bealby. “And yet he 
is not a Jew! — Ah I” and a sudden suspicion 
flashed to Ms mind. 

“A Jew — and not a Jew?” echoed Mr. Limber, 
at the same time smitten with the same thought : 
and then he shuddered, and his teeth chattered, at 
the idea that he found himself in tho presence of 
the terrible Barney the Barker. 

“ISTow, genelmen, just keep your tongues quiet,” 
said the Barker hastily ; “ and it v/ili be all the 
better for you as well as for me. I’m just what 
you take me for ; but here’s the thirty pound you 
say you want and that you don’t care aiap whence 
it comes from. In return for this, what I require 
is your assistance to help me to escape.” 

Limber sank with a hollow moan upon a chair, 
the tomahawk dropping from his hand on one side, 
the Boman pipkin on the other. He looked aghast. 
Bub Bealby was by no means affected in the same 
sense ; and he hastened to say, “ Don’t be a fool, 
Limber. What is it to us who this fellow is? 
There’s the blunt — and that’s all we care for. 
Come, Ben,” he added, going straight up to his 
friend and clutching him by the wrist, “don’t be a 
fool, I say! He can’t eat us— he doesn’t want to do 
us any harm j and if he did, we are two to one.” 

These words, hurriedly and whispeimgly spoken, 
produced a speedy effect upon Ben Limber . they 


inspiied him with courage — for a coward invaiiably 
derives a reassuring sensation from the fortitude 
displayed by a braver companion. Starting up to 
his feet, he exclaimed, “Well, what can we do.^” 

“You have escaped, I suppose,” said Bealby, 
turning quickly towards the Barker. “Bat how 
did you get in here ?” 

“I’ve broke out of the cell — I climbed up a 
pipe — I got to the roof of this house— I crept in 
at the attic ” 

“Ah! the noise just now upon the stairs !” ejac- 
ulated Limber. 

“To be sure’” rejoined the Barker: “that was 
me. I didn’t know how to get out of the house: 

I was afeard of went ur mg into the street, cos why 
it’s infested by them ’ere waggabones of bluebottles. 
So I listened at your door — I heard a good deal of 
what you was saying to each other — I found you 
was the right sort of chaps to help a poor devil in 
a difficulty — I bided my time— you went out to 
get more lush— and then- — But, by your leave, 
talking of lush 

And the Barker, pouring a quantity of gin into 
a tumbler, drank it off at a draught, — his eyes 
scarcely watering, so accustomed was he to the 
potent alcoholic fluid. 

“How can we get the man out?” asked Limber 
of bis friend. 

“ How long ago was it you escaped from your 
cell ?” demanded Bealby quickly. 

“A matter of three quarters of an hour,” re- 
sponded the Barker; “and there’s every minute a 
chance of the discovery being made. If so, as for 
going out into the street unless unkimmon well 

disguised But fust of all give us some hot water 

to get off this cussed beard.” 

“Yes, at once!” answered Bealby. “Yow I 
tell you what must be done. Ben my boy, stick 
your cigar in your mouth — go and saunter down 
the street towards the police-office and the station 
— see if there’s anything strange going on— - 
But stop one moment I” 

Mr. Bealby rushed to the window— drew aside 
the blinds— and looked through the panes. 

“ All seems quiet,” he continued, returning from 
the window ; “ but we had better make sure. 
You go, Ben, as I have just said, and keep out for 

twenty minutes or so that is to say, supposing 

you see nothing in the meantime that looks sus- 
picious. But if there is, then come back directly 
and tell us.” 

Mr. Limber accordingly lighted his cigar- 
stuck his hat upon his head with a jaunty, rakish, 
independent air— and flourishing his short cane 
(of the true gentish description) was about to issue 
from the room when the Barker suddenly placed 
his back against the door, saying m his gruff 
voice, “ This IS all wery well • but how the deuce 
do I know what’s the true meaning of the 
move ?” 

“ I understand you,” observed Mr. Bealby, now 
assuming a decisive look and tone. “ You think 
we mean to betray you. Yery well— take up your 
bank-notes and be off.” 

“Come, come,” said the Barker, “it wasn’t 
’andsome on my part — I must confess it wasn’t.” 

“You know,” rejoined Bealby, “that if we chose 
to open this window and raise an alarm, your cap- 
ture would be certain.” 

“ Beg pardon, genelmen, for my rudeness,” said 
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the Burker ; but hope no offence. Here’s the 
door, sir — and he opened it to afford egress to 
Mr. Benjamin Limber. 

“ How drink,” said Bealby, and refresh your- 
self while I go down stairs and see if there’s any 
hot water in the boiler. I know there generally 
is.” 

Mr. Barnes sate down and helped himself to 
some more spirits, — at the same time saying to 
himself, " Well, blow me if all this isn’t a rum 
tissue of adwentures : but luck seems to be 
a-favourmg of me—and I ’spose I shall get safe 
and sound through ’em.” 

In about a couple of minutes Bealby reappeared, 
with a pitcher of warm water ; and he then con- 
ducced the Burker into a little dressing-room 
opening from the inner apartment. The criminal 
soon disencumbered himself of the beard and the 
rest of the false hair that was upon his face ; and 
he felt himself considerably refreshed. 

‘'^How, sir, what’s the next move?” he asked, as 
he emerged from the dressing-room. 

“You say you’ve climbed up the pipe and got to 
the roof of this house,” asked Bealby. “Bo you 
think there are any traces ” 

« Yes— the pipe’s all bended down,” responded 
the Burker, 

“Then take off that old black gaberdine and 
give it to me,” said Bealby quickly. 

The Burker, perceiving that his new friend had 
all his wits about him, unhesitatingly complied with 
his demand. Bealby took from amongst his mis- 
cellaneous stores a quantity of very old but very j 
strong silken cordj and throwing the Burkei’s 
gaberdine over his arm, he crept up-stairs, having 
previously taken off his shoes so that he might 
proceed thus stealthily and avoid disturbing the 
landlady and her servant. Ho passed out of the 
attic window j and peeping over the parapet, looked 
to see whether all w’as quiet in the neighbourhood 
of the cells attached to the police-office. Satisfied 
on this point, Mr. Bealby crept on to the leads of 
the next house, and deposited the gaberdine there. 
He then tied one end of the silken cord round a 
chimney, and flung the rest over the back part of 
the house, so that it hung down into the yard 
attached thereto. Having done this —which was 
all the work of but three or four minutes— he re- 
traced his stealthy way to his own apartments. 
There he explained to the Burker what he had 
done, — adding, “ And now I think the police, when 
they discover your escape, will be thrown com- 
pletely off the scent.” 

“ Well, blow me,” said the Burker, “ if arter 
myself you ain’t one of the cleverest chaps m the 
whole world > But what’s the next move ?” 

“ Ah I now we must hold a consultation,” re- 
sponded Bealby ; “ and we have leisure to do so. 
The trick I have just played will afford it us ; 
because whenever the hounds pursue, the scent is 
broken — or I ought to say, turned into the wrong 
channel. It will never be suspected you are here. 
You see I am doing everything I can to make 
things right for you ; and these bank-notes,” 
added Bealby, now taking them up from the table, 
“ are well earned.” 

“ So they be,” said the Burker. “ You’re an ex- 
cellent sort of chap ; and there’s another ten pun’ 
note to add to t’others then as he produced the 
dditional recompense^ he thought to himself, “ It 


don’t matter how much I pay to make things 
square and get myself off my werry partikler and 
intimate friend the Buke of Marchmont must dub 
up for it all ” 

“ I was just thinking,” said Bealby, “ whether I 
could not give you some such disguise that you 
might be able to get out of the house at once— — 
But here’s Ben Limber returning !” 

Mr. Limber had taken the latch-key with him ; 
and he was therefore enabled to let himself m. 
He quickly made his appearance in the room ; and 
his countenance indicated that he had intelligence 
of importance to communicate. 

“ The shindy’s began,” he hastily said the in- 
stant he had closed the door of the apartment. 
“ There’s a running to and fro betwixt the police- 
office and the station ; and I heard one of the con- 
stables say in consternation ' He has escaped !’ ” 

“Then it is out of the question,” said Bealbv, 
addressing himself to the Burker, “for you to 
think of leaving this house to night. There will 
be a strict watch throughout the entire neighbour- 
hood ” 

“But how shall I be better off to-morrow,” de- 
manded Barney, “ than I am to-night ?” 

“ It is very certain you will not bo worse off,” 
rejoined Bealby; “and it will be very strange if 
we cannot think of some contrivance for your 
escape. Won’t it be strange, Ben ?” 

“I should rather think it would,” ejaculated 
Mr. Limber. “And yet I don’t very well see 
how 

“Well, I see everything^” cried Bealby as an 
idea stiuck him* but what this idea was, we need 
not immediately explain — it will transpire pre- 
sently. 

Meanwhile the escape of the Burker had been 
discovered • Ben Limber’s infurmation in this re- 
spect was perfectly accurate. A constable had 
visited the cell, — ^firet of all, however, only opening 
the little trap-door, and throwing the light of his 
bull’s-eye inside. But his astonishment and con- 
sternation, on perceiving that the prisoner had 
vanished, may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. To raise an alarm was his first proceed- 
ing. then, on being joined by two or thioo other 
constables, he opened the door of the cell, and the 
truth became apparent the mode of the Barker’s 
escape was at once evident. The Inspector was 
speedily fetched from the station on the opposite 
side of the street, and a search throughout the 
neighbourhood was ordered. Constables were de- 
spatched in every direction, while the Inspector, 
with some of the most intelligent of his acolytes, 
lost no time in surveying the premises in the 
neighbourhood of the cells. Ladders were pro- 
cured : they ascended to the roofs of the adjacent 
houses— the bent pipe was observed— and though 
the officers could scarcely persuade themselves that 
they had thus discovered the track taken by the 
Burker, yet they failed not to act upon the sugges- 
tion which it might seem to afford. By means cf 
the ladders they quickly reached the top of the 
house to which that bent pipe led up, and beneath 
the roof of which the Burker was actually at that 
very moment concealed. But it was on the roof of 
the adjacent house that the old Jewish gaberdine 
was discovered ; and then the Inspector exclaimed, 
“ By heaven ! after all the fellow did climb up that 
pipe!” 
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Is ext the cord was found; and the natural con- 
clusion was that it formed another link in the clue 
which the officers had obtained to the track taken 
by the Barker. 

You see,” said the Inspector, there was that 
flat-roofed building betwixt the cells and those yards 
down below, which prevented the scoundrel from 
getting into them at once : so he had to climb first 
of all up to the roofs of these houses here, and 
then let himself down by this cord into the yard 
below. But it IS no use our remaining here to 
chatter. Down the ladders again ! over all those 
walls ' and we may catch him yet 1” 

The descent was quickly made. One of the 
constables, speeding back to the police-court, gave 
orders for several officers to institute a special 
watch in Hart Street, which was the quarter 
where it was supposed the Burker would endea- 
vour to find a means of making his exit. The In- 
spector, and the constables who remained with 
him, proceeded to examine all the premises in the 
rear of Oovent Q-arden Theatre, with the hope of 
finding some fresh trace of the prisoner — ^but we 
need hardly say without any result. 

"We did not interrupt the thread of those ex- 
planations to state, as we must now do, that the 
occupants of the highest rooms of the houses to 
the roofs of which the constables ascended, were 
considerably alarmed — many indeed being startled 
from their slumber, by the heavy trampling of 
feet overhead as well as by the sounds of voices. 
At first there was an idea of fire; and attic- 
windows were thrown open in consternation and 
dismay : but the constables speedily reassured the 
frightened ones and made them acquainted with 
the reason of so much disturbance. Amongst the 
terrified persons to whom we have just alluded, 
were the landlady and the servant of the house in 
which Mr. Bealby dwelt but on receiving the in- 
telligence that there was no alarm of fire, and that 
the constables were merely in pursuit of a prisoner 
who had escaped, they retired to their respective 
couches again. We may add that the drawing- 
room storey of that house — namely, the floor just 
under Mr. Bealby’s apartments — was unoccupied I 
at the time : the ground- floor consisted of offices I 
where no person remained at night ; and thus, i 
besides the landlady and her servant, there was 
nobody within the walls of the dwelling to be dis- 
turbed by the proceedings of the police. 

It was now certain that the whole neighbour- 
hood was closely watched by constables ; and it 
was therefore impossible for the Burker to attempt 
an escape. It became absolutely necessary for him 
to remain in Bealby’s apartments till the morning 
— when the idea which the archaeological gentle- 
man had already formed to effect his safe issue, 
might be earned out. Mr Limber was auxious to 
get away and seek bis bed in an attic which he 
occupied in some neighbourhood a couple of miles 
off: but Bealby would not let him depart. 

“Deuce a bit, Ben!” he said, in a hurried 
whisper to his friend • “ you and I must remain 
together until this fellow is safe out of the house. 
Though I am not afraid of him as long as I am 
awake, I don’t choose to stand the chance of falling 
off to sleep if left alone with him. We will drink 
and smoke tali morning, Ben.” 

Mr. Bealby had found the opportunity of whis- 
permg these few hasty words while the Burker was 


pacing ius respects to a half quaiteru loaf and one- 
third of a Dutch cheese which had been sot before 
him , and as many hours had elapsed since food 
passed his Ups, it was with a teiiific appetite that 
he now consumed the only fare which the archiBo- 
logical gentleman’s larder (or rather cupboard) 
afforded. 

“ 3^0 w,” said Bealby, when Barnes had finished 
his meal and had washed it down with a copious 
draught of gin-and-water, “ you can step into that 
'back room, stretch yourself on the sofa, and take a 
good nap. My friend and I purpose to sit up for 
the rest of the night. There is every reason to 
believe that you are safe , and in the morning 
we will carry oat the idea which I just now de- 
scribed.” 

The Burkei, who had now every possible reason 
to put implicit faith in Mr. Bealby and Ben Lim- 
ber, withdrew to the sola — or rather the old sofa- 
bedstead to which he was directed in the adjoining 
room : while the^ two friends sate drinking and 
smoking in the front apartment. 


CHAPTEB CXVIL 

THE mummy’s case. 

It was about seven o’clock when the Barker awoke 
from a deep uninterrupted slumber of several 
hours; and he found his host and Ben Limber 
performing their ablutions in the dressing-room* 
These two individuals neither felt nor looked any 
the better for having sat up drinking and smoking 
the entire night but the contact of cold water 
refreshed them somewhat. The hour was ap- 
proaching when the servant-gul of the house 
would enter to spread Mr. Bealby’s breakfast- 
table ; and he could not possibly devise any ex- 
cuse to prevent her from thus coming in — or at 
least it was deemed advisable to avoid everything 
that might tend to excite suspicion. 

“ The girl may take it into her head to do out 
the dressing-room while we are getting breakfast,” 
said Bealby ; “ or to sweep out the inner room — - 
or a dozen different things. We must dispose of 
you, somehow or another,” he added, turning to- 
wards the Burker. 

“ Any way you like, so as you doesn’t give me 
over to the police, or manage matters so bad that 
you get me took again.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” answered Bealby. “ Here, 
get some food at once— eat and drink. How, Ben, 
you just stroll out as if to look at the flowers in 
Oovent Q-arden Market before breakfast : you can 
hear what is being said about last night’s business 
— ^you can buy a newspaper too , and if you come 
back in about ten minutes, our breakfast will be 
ready, and I shall have disposed of the Barker by 
some means or another.” 

“All right,” responded Ban Limber : and he 
issued from the apartment. 

“How you know the idea which I explained 
' last night,” said Bealby, addresing himself to the 
Burker, who was aevouring bread and cheese. 

“ About that queer-looking object which seems 
j like a man that had been ''huod with the sun 
I until he turned into leatner d Well,” added the 
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Barker, “I recollect; perfectly that the idea was 
a good ’ua.” 

“ In five words I will explain it over again,’” 
interjected Mr. Bealby. “ My landlady knows 
that the mummy is going away tins morning, and 
so she won’t be surprised to see the lai ge case sent 
out of the house. You must get into that caee 
with the least possible delay , and when Ben Lim- 
ber comes back and says that things are all right 
— I mean that no sort of suspicion attaches itself 
to this place ” 

“ Deuce a bit '—there’s no suspicion said the 
Barker , “ or else the police w ould bo precious soon 
down upon us. But you was going to say what was 
to be done when that friend of yourn comes back.” 

lie shall get a cart to put the case m: that 
case will contain you, my man; and then you can 
be conveyed out of London. That is all I can do 
for you : and I suppose that whenever you are 
fiee in the open country ” 

“ You can leave me to shift for myself,” inter- 
jected the Barker. “ But theie’s just one thing 
I should like to know . and this is ” 

“ I think I understand what you mean,” said 
Boalby : “ there will be a driver to the cart, and 
you do not see how he is to be managed ? Leave 
this to me. 1 shall go with him to pretend to 
show him the way, and also to see that the 
mummy is carefully delivered. Don’t be under 
any apprehension as to the icsult.” 

“Not I indeed,” exclaimed the Barker, “now 
that I know 5 ou are going with the cart.” 

“ Let us get to work,” said Bealby, “ before the 
servant girl comes in. You have done eating and 
drinking ?” 

The Barker answered in the affirmative. The 
mummy was taken out of the case and deposited 
m a trunk, where it was locked up. The case — 
which indeed was an old coffin, and of solid mate- 
rials, but having a glass door instead of a lid — was 
now laid fiat upon the floor, and Bealby bad© the 
Barker enter it. 

“But I shall want a bit of a disguise,” said 
Barney : “ for it’s no use turning me adrift only 
haU-tugged as I am: I should deuced soon be 
nabbed by the police ” 

“ I had not forgotten all this,” replied Mr. 
Bealby • “ but I meant to take a disguise with me, 
so that you might put it on when emerging from 
the case. I thought it would make you too big to 
lie down in that box.” 

“ 'MTgH, what is it ?” asked the Barker, sweeping 
his looks around upon the various articles aggre- 
gated in that museum. 

“ What do you say to dressing yourself up as a 
poor Lascar sailor ?” inquired Mr. Bealby. “ Here’s 
a costume— I have a dje for your flesh— a dye also 
for your hair — and a thick black moustache. And 
then, too, a Lascar’s disguise has this advantage— 
that you may pietend to be dumb if you like, or 
else not to understand the English language , so 
you won’t be compelled to speak to a single soul 
that you may happen to encounter. If you don’t 
like that disgnise, I can dress you up as the old 
Norwood Gipsy—” 

“ What i as a o’oman exclaimed the Barker. 
“ No, no — none of that ’ore I” 

“ Hush 1 not so loud I We must not be heard 
talking m this room ; because I am supposed to bo 
alone hero.” 


“Well, I decide upon the Bascal sailor,” said 
the Barker. 

“The Lascar sailor, you mean,” observed Bealby, 
with a smile. 

^ I des-say it’s all the same— Lascar or Eascal,” 
responded the Barker. “ I think I’d raytUor put 
on the disguise at once* I’m pretty suie as how I 
I can stuff myself into that there box ; and it will 
; save a world of trouble when we get to the placo 
I where you mean to let mo out.” 

“ Good ejaculated Mr. Bealby. “Make haste 
and appaiel yourself. Here ! let me assist at the 
toilet : it will only ha the work of a few mi- 
nutes.” 

The archseological gentleman speedily produced 
a bottle of dye for the complexion, and which 
figured in the catalogue of his curiosities as an 
extraordinary liquid which some newly discovered 
tribe of Cential South America were accustomed to 
use for staining their skins. Ho next produced a 
hair dje, which also had its appropriate legend in 
the same catalogue, and which legend was about as 
tiue as tbe one attached to the first-mentioned pig- 
ment. These two dyes were speedily used with 
such effect that the Barker’s appearance undei went 
a complete transfoimation, which was rc ndeved all 
the more perfect by the jetty moustache, artistically 
affixed, and concealing the defect m the m screaut’o 
upper hp. Tho Lascar garb was assumed ; and 
Mr. Barnes felt himself to be a new man. 

Benjamin Limber now returned, with a morning 
newspaper, in which there w*as a paragraph of 
only a few lines in respect to the Barker’s escape j 
for the lateness of the hour at which it had oc- 
curred, prevented tho penny-a-liner who leportcd 
It from enteiing more eiahoiately into detail It 
recorded the hare fact, — with the addition that m 
spite of all the efforts of tno police tho miscreai t 
had not been discovered up to the hour when that 
paragraph was written — namely, at about one 
o’clock 1 ji the morning. 

“ Everybody is talking of it in Covent Garden 
Market,” observed Ben Limber ; “ and tho general 
impression is that you, my man, must have 
managed to get safe out of London . One thing is 
very certain — the police aie altogether off tho 
scent, for telegiapbic messages ha\o been de- 
spatched along all the lines, aud thiee or four de- 
tectives have gone off in different directions. Tins 
IS what I heard in Co vent Garden; and so you seo 
your continued presence in the neighbourhood of 
the scene of your exploit is not suspected.” 

“All this IS moot favourable,’ observed Bealby. 
“ And now, my ynan, into the box with you, if you 
can stuff yourself in i” 

The glass front opened like a door, or Iid Beal- 
by raised it— and the Buikcr, as&isted by Ben 
Limber, laid himself down in the coliiu-hke case. 
Ho completely filled it; and ho growhogly mut- 
tered something about “having his limbs precious 
well cramped before ho got out of that cusbcd box 
again.” 

“ At all events it is better than dancing upon 
nothing,” observed Bon Limber. 

Ml. Bealby broke out a small fragment of the 
glass in one corner of tho lid, fur the purpose of 
letting m the fresh air . then the lid \i as closed 
and securely latched, A quantity ot old rusty 
green-baize was spread upon the floor; and while 
Ben Limber raised the liead of the culfiu-liLe box, 
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Mr. Uealby proceeded to wrap the stuff round the 
cabe so that it covered the glass hd. A quantity 
of twine was wound round and round the cofEn, 
in order to keep the baize in the position in which 
it was folded j and thus far tho work was com^ 
piete. 

“ ITow,” said Bealby, “ the girl shall lay the 
breakfast-table ; and I will go and settle with the 
landlady — or else I know very well she will not 
let the case go out of the house/^ 

“ But you will be parting with fifteen pounds ?** 
whispered Ben Limber, with an air of discontent. 

am certain to sell the mummy for twenty 
pounds to-day,” responded Bealby; and therefoie 
m any case I must pay the old woman her rent. 
Besides, I have forty pounds in my pocket, and 
when I have settled the rent we shall still have 
twenty-five left. That fellow has got money,” 
added Bealby, drawing his friend Limber apart ; 
“ and I must get some more out of him when the 
moment of liberation comes.” 

There was now a knock at the room door, and 
the servant-girl of the house made her appear- 
ance. 

“That’s right— lay the breakfast, Mary,” said 
Mr. Bealby; “and be quick about it— for I’ve got 
to go out on business almost directly. There’s 
tho mummy to be taken to old Mr. JFossilton’s 
house ” 

“ Beg your pardmg, sir,” said a shrill voice of 
command coming fiom the passage outside; ‘ but 
nothing leaves this house until my rent’s paid. 
You know the agreement of yesterday, sir,” con- 
tinued the landlady — for she was the speaker ; and 
she now pushed her way past the servant-girl 
into the room : “ I am to receive the money when 
Mr. Bossilton comes — leastways, fifteen pounds of 
it, for rent and things which is due—” 

“ Softly, softly, my good woman I” said Mr. 
Bealby, assummg an air of dignity : “ you must 
not treat people as if they were all a pack of 
swindlers.” 

“ Swindlers, forsooth I” cried the landlady, who 
possessed a very vixenish countenance, and the 
short tip of whose nose, habitually red with drink- 
ing, was now still more inflamed with passion. “ I 
don’t like to use a harsh term, six — ^butyou your- 
self said it, I suppose now you are going to try 
and chouse me out of my rent, and to smuggle that 

there mummy out of the house ? Why, bless 

me, Mary I if it isn’t packed up all ready I”— and 
it was with a peifect scream of rage that the land- 
lady vocifeiated these words. 

“Don’t be foolish,” exclaimed Bealby: “ here is 
your money — at the same time he produced the 
bundle of bank-notes which he had received from 
the Barker, “ My friend Mr. Limber brought 
me last night a remittance that I had been expect- 
ing : but as you, my good woman, had gone to bed 
I did not choose to disturb you,” 

“ Oh 1 dear me, sir, it is not of the slightest con- 
sequence,” said the landlady, her entire manner 
changing from enraged insolence to cringing ser- 
vility. “ I hope I have given no offence. I knew 
the rent was safe — I always said so to you, Mary 
I— didn’t I ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, to be sure,” responded the 
servant-girl, readily corroborating her mistress’s 
falsehood. 

“ And I’m sure, sir,” contmued the landlady. 
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“ if I did press you for the rent, it was only be- 
cause my landlord is so very hard upon rae— ” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Bealby, who was im- 
patient to finish the scene , “ there’s your money 
— you can give me the receipt presently, I say. 
Limber, by the bye,” — and he turned towards his 
friend — “ would you mind stepping round into 
Covent G-arden while Mary is getting breakfast 
ready, and just see if you can hire a cart — a light 
one, with springs, you know, to convey the mummy 
to Mr. Fossilton’s house.” 

“ To be sure,” responded Limber : and off he set. 

The landlady gathered up the bank-notes which 
Bealby had thrown down upon the table ; and with 
three or four curtsies she issued from the room- 
promising to fetch the receipt as soon as possible, 
Mary continued her preparations for the break- 
fast ; and thus far things had progressed comfort- 
ably enough. The rent was settled — there could 
be no possible impediment to the removal of the 
case — and Bealby had purposely directed Limber, 
in the presence of the landlady, to go and fetch 
a cart, so that he might have the appearance of 
acting m a perfectly straightforward manner, with- 
out being anxious to conceal anything. But 
scarcely had the landlady got down stairs, when 
a double knock at the front door caused her to 
hasten and answer the summons. 

It was an old gentleman of past sixty, to whom 
she gave admittance. He was tall and thin— 
dressed in black— and stooping slightly. He wore 
green glasses of the description called shades, as if 
for weak eyes or bad sight. He walked with a 
cane ; he took a great deal of snuff— and not in a 
very cleanly manner, as his shirt-frill indicated. 
His face was very thin and very much wrinkled: 
his features weie sharp; and he had a habit of 
puckeiing up his lips as he looked steadfastly at 
any object. This was Mr. Bossilton— a man of 
deep learning in everything connected with aichm- 
ology, and of profound ignorance in everything 
that related to all other matters. He had written 
elaborate works upon subjects which scarcely inte- 
rested fifty people m the whole country, but which 
he fancied had an interest for the entire world. 
He could make a speech of three hours’ duration 
on an old pipkin dug out — or represented to have 
been digged out of Herculaneum: but he could 
scarcely say three words on any topic which people 
generally choose to converse upon. His house was 
full of curiosities, — or what he believed to be curio- 
sities • he had spent nearly his whole fortune on 
things which he prized as being of inestimable 
value, but for the whole collection of which no 
plodding matter-of-fact person would have given 
him eighteenpence. Photography, the steam- 
engine, the railway, the electric telegraph, and all 
the brilliant discoveries or inventions of modern 
science, were with him as nothing in comparison 
with broken old cliina, bits of Boman cement, and 
other antique relics. He considered it of far 
greater importance to the world to find a clue to 
the reading of Egyptian hieroglyphics, than to 
contribute in the slightest degree to the progress 
of modern intelligence. Such was Mr. Ecssilton 
^the type of that class who prefer groping their 
way through the darkness of the tombs and sepul- 
chres in which antiquity lies buried, than to bask 
in the light of the knowledge of the nineteenth 
century. 




“ Is Mr. Bealby at borne bo at once inquired 
of the landlady. 

‘^Yes, sir,” sbe responded, "Pray walk up, 
sir : I know that be will see you at once. He has 
packed up the mummy all ready to send borne to 
your bouse ” 

“ Capital 1” ejaculated Mr. Possilton, with ac- 
cents of dehgbt. " To tell you tbe truth, my dear 
madam—knowmg from wbat you whispered to me 
yesterday, how poor Bealby was pressed for money 
—I was afraid that he might go and find another 
customer for that mummy of his , and I would not 
for the world have let it slip through my fingers. 
I know it is at least three thousand years old— the 
state of the wrappers proves it.” 

« Pray walk up, sir : I know Mr. Bealby will 
be very glad to see you. He has sent out to hire 
a cart to take the mummy up to your house,” con- 
tinued the garrulous landlady : “ I dare say it wiU 
he here in a few minutes.” 
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i “ Excellent I” ejaculated Mr. Possilton. “ Bo 
you know, ma’am, there is food in that 
mummy ” 

"Food in the mummy, sir?” cried the land- 
lady, almost shrieking out in her astonishment. 

" I mean food for the mind, my dear madam,” 
responded the arehieologist, — " food for a disquisi- 
tion of at least six hours I Oh, the pleasure of 
unfolding the wrappings of that mummy I But I 
believe that I am to hand over the price to you ?” 

“ Well, not exactly, sir,” replied the landlady : 
"circumstances is now changed. Mr. Bealby is 
a very honourable gentleman — he has paid me my 

rent But pray walk up, sir : he is just going 

to sit down to his breakfast ; and Ms friend Mr. 
Limber — a very nice young gentleman, who 
brought him the money— will be back in a few 
minutes.” 

Bealby had heard the double knock at the front 
door • and at first he had thought it was Limbor 
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■wuo ur,:\it ha\e forcjottt'U to take the laidi-key. ' 
2juf lull t.’io or ihtca Uiiimtes cUpwd luui Ben ' 
did i^u& iiiuke liib appearances Hr. Bealliy be^in ’ 
10 <Tefc uneasy I'ct inquiries vicre beu'i;;- mudo 
relative to the Buikoi. He aid rot dare leave his 
apartments to step ouu upon the lanriing to Lston 
— •much less to steal doun stairs to see wuu it was 
— because Maij ’^tas rimnuig to and tio, piepdriu-:? 
the brcaLfast ; he knew her to be inquisitive, and 
he feared that she might be seized with the meh- 
natiou to draw asule the gieen baize and peep 
into the coiBu-Iiko box in ord-^r to see how the 
mummy looked when lying hat upon its back. 
Thus Boaibv w’aa kept in a state of anxiety for 
several minutes, until he at length recognised flie 
footsteps and then the voice of hir. Fossiltoa as 
he ascended the stairs in company with the land* 
lady. 

ilr. Bealby foresaw that he should have some 
difSciiifcy in icspeefc to this Msit : for FossiUon 
might ask to have another look at the mummy be- 
foie he coneliided the barscain — or he might insist 
upon taking it away with him; and Bealby. well 
acquainted with his landlady’s garrulous disposi* 

1 tioa, was quite certain she bad already acquainted 

* him with the supposed fact that the mummy was 
1 in readiness for such immediate transport to its 
I destination. However, Hr. Bealby hoped that 
i the diiSculty occasioned by Fu&siUon’s visit might 

be speedily surmounted by hts own ready wit; 

‘ and he therefore prepaied himbcif for the emor* 
gency. 

' i am sure I did right to tell you to walk up, 
sir,” said the landlady, who since she had leceived 

* her rent was all civility, and was now prepared to 
1 m-ike herself mosli officiously obliging. “Mr. 

; Bealby will be quite charmed to see you. You 
‘ will find the mummy already packed up 

** Well, well, ma’am,” said Hr. Fcs&iiton, “you 
^ have told me so two or throe times; and I have 
' no doubt It is the case. How do you do, Mr. 

' Beatbv?” 

; “How do you do, my dear sir?” cried the 
I younger archosologist, Pray walk in. Your 
visit 13 an early one —I am sorry to say I am ex- 
cessively busy just at this moment — ■” 

“Busy in getting your breakfast?” said Mr. 
Possiltou: “but that won’t prevent us from 
settling our little baigain. I have brought the 
money— and I understand your friend has gone for 
the c.u’t — “ ” 

“ Here it is !” exclaimed tiie oiHcious landlady, 
rushing to the v, mdow, as she heard the sounds 
of the vehicle stopping at her fiout door. 

! “ Ah 1 but I have a few other goods to remove 

first,” said Mr. Bealby ; “ and tue mummy shall 
come next. You need not pay me now, Mr. Pos- 
t silton : I will bring you up the mummy m the 
course of the day— a few houis indeed ” 

“ My dear ‘^ir,” interrupted the old arebmologist, 
“ I have set my mind upon having it at once t I 
1 have walked down from Tavistock Square at this 
j early hour on pin pose to see you. You can let 
1 me have this cart — and your friend can hire 
! another.” 

“ I can do nothing of tue sort,” said Mr. 
Bealby, who was getting uncommonly anxious, 
though he dared not for the life of him betray 
hia uneasiness. “I must remove some goods 
first ” 


there is another cart*’ ejiculatod the 
hudlady; “and it is a man which I know and 
which sells pertaties. Mary 1” sac suneLed forth 
fioiu the lauamg to which she iiow , stop taat 
pert at 10 peison— and say I have got him a job 1” 
“lYhat the devil does all this mean de- 
manded Ben Biuiber, as he now made hib appear- 
ance. “I hove hired a cart, and made a capital 
bargain.” 

“ And now there aie two,” said Mr. Posbilton ; 

“ therefore I may at once take my mummy home. 
Here, Air. Bealby, is the amount agreed upon — 
twenty pounds •” and the old archmologist, pro- 
duei’ig his pocket-book, drew forth the bank-notes ; 
from amidst a profusion of documents, all relating | 
to Ins favourite science— especially a copy of a ' 
speech of seven hours’ duration which he delivered j 
at the last meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Ben Limber now understood it all ; and he per- 
ceived in what an awkward dilemma his fiiend 
Bealby appeared to be placed. Bat Mr. Bealby 
had by this time made up his mmd how to act ; 
and he therefore said with great coolness, “’Well, 
Air. Fossiiton, since you are in such a hurry to 
become possessed of the mummy, we will conclude 
the bargain at once. Here it is and he opened 
the trunk to which it had been consigned on being 
taken from the glass case. 

“■\Yeli, dear me’” exclaimed the kndltfdy, “I 
thought it was in that package which was aireddy 
done up to bo removed.” 

“I wish, ma’am,” said Be Iby, “you would 
have the goodness to leave me to manage my own 
business.” 

“ Oh ! well, sir, I’m sure I don’t want to inter- 
fere,” said the landlady, tossing her head iadig- 
nantly. “ I ivas only Helping to the best of my 
ability: but I hope I may never speak another 
word ii you didn’t say just now— or leastways give 
us all to understand, that the big package yon- 
der ” 

“There’s sometl. mg strange in all this,” said 
Mr. Fossiiton. “Are you. sure it’s the same 
mummv you are now selling me,— the same that 

•used to stand m the glass ease ” 

“ Look you, Mr. Fossiiton,” interrupted Bealby ; 
“a few woids will explain it all. I have got some 
articles of a delicate and peculiar kind which I 
have sold to a gentleman , and I have packed thf m 
up in the glass case. For that reason I put tbe 
mummy into the trunk. Your profound know- 
ledge will show you that it is the same mummy. 
Here it is, with its wrappers— I forget how many, 
years old you pronounced it to be.” 

“ Well, well,” said the old gentleman, who in 
the meantime had been carefully examining the 
mummy through his green glasses , “ it certainly 
does seem tho same— it is no doubt all light. And 
now let it be conveyed in that trunk down to the 
cart ” 

“ Here, ma’am,” said Bealby, thus hastily whis- 
pering to his landlady, “just give the potato 
person, as you called him, a little drop of gin to 
dunk, as it was very civil on his part to stop when 
Mary called him and he thrust a shilling into 
the woman’s hand. 

She sped away to give one drop of gin to the 
potaloe person, and bestow half a dozen upon her* 
sdf : a cord was put round tho trunk ; and Limber, 
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nsoisted bv Marv, convayGcl ifc down-staira — old Mr. 
Fossilion foUuvViut^. Iho idi,tdnt they wero gone, 
Berlby eio&ea tiie door : and bdstcmng to pull a- 
faide a portion ot tlie green Loize, be vihispeimglj 
asked, Are you all light? have you got enough 
air ?” 

“Blow me,” groveled the Barker, “if I could 
have foreseen theio was a-going to bo such a pre- 
cious shindy as all this — — ” 

“Well, never nimd — everything will be all 
right answeied Bealby. “We will soon get you 
down into the other cart : I shall diive off with 
you — in haif-an-hour the open fields will be gamed 
beyond Holloway— and then you will be free as 
air.” 

“ Make baste then,” said tbe Barker from tho 
deplb of the cofiin like box ; “ for I’m so preciously 
squeeged and scrouged up here, I don’t think as 
bow I shall ever get tbe use of my limbs again.” 

Bealby sped to the window , and looking out, 
sew that the trunk containing the mummy, was just 
being consigned to the cart driven by the potato 
person, as the landlady most elegantly called him. 
Old Mr, Fossiltou was helped up by Ben Limber 
into the vehicle: and seating himself upon the 
trunk, he took a huge pinch of snuff in complacent 
and satisfactory anticipation of the pleasure he was 
shortly to enjoy in unrolling the bandages which 
for three thousand years, as he thought, had enve- 
loped his precious acquisition i 

Tho pot ito person whipped the horse— the ani- 
mal started off— but unfortunately at that very 
instant the rod or bar which kept the body of the 
’ cait tight down upon the shafts, accidentally came 
out. XTp tilted the cart ; and lo and behold ’ trunk, 
archaeologist, and potato person were all pitched 
backward into the street. The cord fastening the ! 
trunk, either snapped or became untied; and out! 
rolled the mummy. Mr. Bealby beheld the acci- 
dent from his window, and gave vent to an ejacula- 
tion of mingled rage and disappointment. 

A crowd instantaneously collected, and as Mr. 
Fossiltou raised himself up withdilHcuUy from the 
stones on which he had beeu so rudely flung, ho 
thrust his elbow in'o the miunmv’s mouth, and 
sent the hideous looking apology ior a face clashing 
in. 

“ My«eycs, here’s a go 1” shouted a man from 
the Market, with half a dozen ropes of onioiiS 
pendant to a stout stick over his shoulder, and a 
short clay pipe m his mouth, 

“ Hooray vociferated another individual from 
the same precincts, and who bore a basket of cab- 
bages upon his head. 

But those who were nearest to the scene of the 
j accident, looked on with mingled dismay and horror : 
j for the fii St glimpse they had caught of the hideous 
1 shape, as it roiled out of the trunk, naturally m- 
' spueti those feelings. 

“ ]\ty mummy— O my poor mummv I” moaned 
Mr. Fossilton, w^ho was reduced to despair. 

“ What’s the old genelman a saying ?” asked a 
ragged boy of a dilapidated costermonger, 

“ Vy, don't you hear ?” was the response: “he’s 
a calling out for his mammy.” 

“ My eyes I” cried another : “ he’s rayther an old 
boy to bo aloard that his mother should know he’s 
out:” — and this jest was received with uproari- 
ous laughter, 

“It’s his mummy, you fool,” said a somewhat 


cuperior species of the Market population; for tho 
speaker hau on some great haiuirty visiiod a mu- 
seum of curiosities. “Tuat’a a mutu^uy — most 
likely a King of Egypt, which died thiee or four , 
thousand yeais ago and was preserved m bandages ' 
just as you preserve inguns in vinegar.” | 

“ A mummy indeed I” said a man, with a leathern ’ 
apron on, who having emerged from the nearest 
public-house, had worked ins way through the i 
crowd with, the well-meant purpose of rendering i 
his assistance. “ A rum looking mummy this here I 1 
It^ uncommon like leather.” I 

Thus speaking, the apioned individual took up a ’ 

I piece of the smaslied countenance; and first break- j 
m<g it into minuter fragments, ho put a morsel be- ' 
twopn his teeth. j 

“ Oh, the cannibal ! Blowed if he ain’t eating i 
the mum my ejaculated several voices; and tho j 
foremost of the crowd gazed with a kind of awe felt 1 
curiosity upon the mummy, and with mingled ^ 
suipuse and disgust upon the man in tho leathern j 
I apron. j 

1 “Mummy xudeod!” exckinned this mdivilual I 
j scornfully. “ I ’spose you’ll tell me next that I ’ 
j don’t know what leoiher is. I haven’t been a' j 
cobbler for these iwenty-three years without know- I 
mg summut about the article i works with.” 

“Leather'” cried the indignant Mr. Fossil ton, i 
forgetting his accident— forgetting the crowd— for- | 
getting tho public place in which tho scene was 1 
occuriing — forgetting indeed everything except the i 
sense of insult ho was now smarting under at the I 
idea of tho gross manner in w hich tho reputation of [ 
his mummy was assailed. ‘ Leather ? I tell you | 
that this IS a muramy — the corpse of some distin- j 
guished person ot an ancient age— threo thousand 1 
years old if it’s a single aay ' —and that I’ll sw ear i 
by tho wrappings! I am aihamed of you, my \ 
man. If it wore an old shoe on which you were 
called to pass an opinion, it would be all very 
well.” I 

“ Three thousand year old— stuff and nonsense I” ! 
ejaculated tho cobbler dtsdamfully, “I tell you 

It’s leather — burnt, scorched, or something 

And, by jingo ' if I don’t think it’s some tnafc I sold 
a genelman which lives up there in the second 
storey of that there house, and which n kuo^^od 
to be uncommon clever at getting up those hers i 
sort of things.” 

At this Cl ISIS Mr. Limber, who had hitherto re- 
mained upon the spot to listen to what was lalmg 
place, was seized with a panic; and he sped awey ‘ 
us fast as his legs would carry Idtn. The unfur- , 
tunate archai dogist Mr. Fossilion began to look I 
terribly crestfallen. Ho stooped down— took «ia- I 
other gieen vievv of the mummy through lio glus'i'S j 
—then pulled off the glasses themselves— ani exa- i 
mined it more c'osely witii his nakod eyes, ile ' 
could no longer conceal from himself that ho hail ' 
been grossly deceived. If tho accident had not 
occurred to the mummy, breaking a portion of it, ! 
and thus showing of what it was eompj ^d, the j 
probability is the cheat never would have been dis- * 
covered, and Mi. Fossil ton would have gone down ^ 
to his grave in the happy conviction tiiat ho died 
in possession of a human relic thii ty centuries of 1 
age. But now unfortunately tho delusion was dis- 
sipated — the vision was dispelled— and this learned ! 
aichm ilogist found that he h id given twenty pounds ; 
tor the more purpose of being egregiouslj laughed | 
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at, jeeiod, gibod, joked, and taunlod by a mctlcy 
crowd of soma two hundred persons. 

His orders were quickly issued to the driver of 
the cart— or the potato person, aa Mr. Beaiby’s 
landlady politely and courteously designated him. 
The mummy was thrust back into the trunk— the 
trunk was taken upon the shoulders of the potato 
person, —who, preceded by the indignant Mr. Fos- 
silton, began to ascend the stairs towards Mr. 
Healby’s apartments. 

The little scene which we have described from 
the moment of the tilting up of the cart, to that 
when the unfortunate mummy was being home 
hack to him who had manufactured and vended it, 
occupied about five minutes. Xet us see what m 
the interim had taken place in the apartments of 
Beaiby himself 

From his window the fabricator of curiosities 
had observed the catastrophe ; and he had seen the 
cobbler emerge from the public-house. In him he 
recognised the very man cf whom he had bought 
the old leather which formed one of the component 
parts of the mummy. Then he perceived his friend 
Mr. Benjamin Limber vanishing from the scene; 
^ and he felt convinced that some disturbance would 
ensue. 

“ Deuce take it I” he exclaimed, retreating from 
the window, and hastening back to the ca^o in which 
the Barker was coffined. “ lime’s an accident ! — the 

cult has upset — the mummy has tumbled out 

I tlnnk the trick is discovered 1” 

What trick exclaimed the Barker, with so 
sudden a start, convulsively given inside the case, 
that it was a wonder he did not smash the glass hd 
above him. 

‘‘I^othing about replied Beaiby hastily. 

That cursed mummy I mean !” — and back again ! 
he ran to the window. As I live, that old scoun- 
drel Fossilton is having the mummy brought back * 
I sL ill be compelled to disgorge the twenty 
pounds I” 

I say,” vociferated the Buiker from the glass 
casi j “I’ve had enough of this — I can stand it no 
longer ! J ust let me out. My limbs is all cramped 
—a hundred million needles and pins is a pricking 
my feet. Let me out, I say I — or I shall be suffi- 
cated.” 

“ Bfcop * an idea strikes me !” ejaculated Beaiby, 
“ What if I get old Fossilton to take you off to his 
house — —But no ! it will never do !” 

“ And why not ?” asked the Barker. “ Blowed 
if I don’t think it’s the best thing to be done. Just 
leave me to manage the old rogue when 1 do get to 
his house 

“Ho, no I” responded Beaiby: “no harm— no 
violence 1” 

“ Honsense ’ ITl only frighten him out of his 
life ” 

“ It must be so !” said Beaiby. “ Hush I — they 
are mounting the stairs I” — and he turned to meet 
the indignant archmulogist, whoso cane was fiercely 
tapping every step as he led the way to the second 
storey. 


OE THE COlTIiT. 


CHAP T Lit OXMll. 

THE AECHXOXOGIST. 

The landlady, who had been standing at her front 
door to look at the accident, the crowd, and the 
disturbance, made way for Mr. Fossilton and the 
potato person to enter. Then, closing the door 
m the face of the crowd that came to peep in with 
intense curiosity, she followed the enraged archse- 
ologist and the bearer of the trunk up the stairs, 
— not rightly comprehending what had taken 
place, and therefore all the more anxious to push 
herself into Beaiby’s apaitments. 

“ Here, sir, is a pretty trick you’ve played me 
exclaimed Mr. Fossilton, as he entered Beaiby’s 
front room. 

“ One word, my dear sir,” said the ready-witted 
Mr. Beaiby. “ Here are your bank notes but 
just allow me to explain myself— and if my ex- 
planation is not satisfactory, you can take your 
money and be off with you. Here, you man, put 
down that trunk — there’s half.a-crown for you — 
and take yourself off with your cart. J ust have 
the kindness to tell that other carter who is vmit- 
ing, to remam yet a little while ; and I will settle 
with him also.” 

Mr. Beaiby ismed hxs instructions with much 
composure and self possession : the trunk contain- 
ing the unfortunate mummy was deposited upon 
the floor — the potato person touched his hat tor 
the half-crown, and took his departure. 

“ How, my dear ma’am,” said Beaiby to the 
landlady, thrusting another shilling into her hand, 
“ just get something to comfort you aftei all this 
disturbance— and leave me to explain matters to 
my friend Mr. Fossilton.” 

The landlady accordingly vanished : the door was 
closed — and the old archseologist, assuming a 
peremptory air, said, “ How, Mr. Beaiby, for these 
explanations.” 

“ They are speedily given,” was Beaiby’s ready 
response. “ It is all nonsense about crying down 
the mummy, and all falsehood that the cobbler 
told you, just because I happened to owe him fur a 
pair of shoes. Pray don’t interrupt me ! I see 
that you think the mummy to be worthless : you 

are prejudiced ^Well, let it be granted that it ts 

an imposture 1 at least took it for a genuine 

III tide. However, it was not the one you were going 
to have sent up to you ” 

“How^ what do you mean?” demanded Mi*. 
Fossilton. 

“ Ton bought the mummy in the glass case — and 
there it is, ready packed to be sent to you. I said 
so from the very tu st ” 

“ Ah ' but you afterwards denied it,” said Mr. 
Fossilton : “ you told me likewise you had packed 
other things in the glass case 

“ All nonsense on my part !” ejaculated Beaiby. 
“ You saw that young gentleman who was with me 
— the one who went and. fetched the cart.^^ Well, 
he came to buy a mummy— this was last night— he 
took a fancy to the one in the glass case, and 
offered mo fifty pounds for it. I agieed— but I did 
not mean to let him have it . I intended it all along 

for you. I meant to give him another m shotr, 

that very one that the hubbub has just been about. 
But he came early this morning to secuie his bar- 
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gain — you camo shortly after — you both bewil- 
dered and confused me — I scarcely knew how to 
act ” 

“ Ah ! ha !” said Hr. Fossilfcon . “ I begin to 
understand ! So the real mummy— mummy — 
is in that glass case after all 

‘‘Yes— and you may take it away with you at 
once 1” said Bealby : “ the cart is at the door. 
Stop !— there’s no need to go peeping through the 
baize ! Here’s your twenty pounds— examine the 
mummy as much as you like when you get it home 
at your own house — consult all your friends— and 
if I have deceived you, tell me I’m a rogue. But 
i£ not, send me the money by post — or by hand — 

or bring it to me anything you like, only be 

quick and let us make an end of the business !” 

Mr. Fossilton evidently thought this a very fair, 
candid, and straightforward proposal. He there- 
fore took back the bank-notes from Mr. Bealby — 
and said, “Well, I accept the arrangement. You 
know I am a man of honour * if the mummy suits, 
I vpill pay you.” 

“ Good ejaculated Hr. Bealby: “ that will do. 
I mean to accompany you to your own house, just 
to see the case safely delivered, and assure myself 
that there is no farther accident. Have the kind- 
ness to call over the landing for Mary, that she 
may bid the carter come up and help me down with 
the package.” 

Mr. Bossilton did as he was desired ; and Mr. 
Bealby, hastily approaching the case, whispered 
through the hole in the glass lid, “It is all 
right 

“ So much the bettor,” growled the Barker from 
within. 

Bealby gave a last look, but a careful and scru- 
tinizing one at the green baize and the coidage, to 
assuie himself that the box was completely enve- 
loped in the wrapper. A few moments afterwards 
the man whose cart had been hired by Ben Limber, 
made las appearance in the room. He was a strong 
builj fellow j and by his stalwart limbs, bis broad 
shoulileis and capacious chest, seemed quite capable 
of carrying the package without any assistance. 
Tboieforo, when Mr. Bealby lent his succour, the 
carter did not complain of the weight, although the 
Buikor was assui'cdly not the lightest individual in 
existence. 

“ You see,” said Bealby, as they descended the 
stairs, “ the box contaimag this mummy is lined 
with tin, — which makes it heavy ; for I don’t sup- 
pjse the mummy itsdf weighs above half a dozen 
pounds, wrappers and all.” 

“ Loi d blesi. you, sir ^ the weight’s nothing,” re- 
sponded the carter. “ If you worked in Common 
Garden, as I do, and had to carry a vaggin-load of 
taters, or cabbages, or w hat not, upon your shoulders 
at times whon unloadin’ the market-caits, you 
wouldn’t talk about this here package being 
I heavy.” 

’ “ Hell, I am glad you do not complain,” said 

Mr. Bealby ; “ and if you are very careful m’ the 
I business, and don’t disturb this green baize at all, 

' or let the air get into the box, you shall have an 
; extra crown for your trouble.” 

' This assurance greatly delighted the carter j and 
I he resolved by his caiefulness to win the present 
' which was tiius promised. The front door was 
I opened : the crowd had by this time dispersed, 

* with the impression that there was nothing more to 


see, and Mr. Bealby had the supicme satisfaction 
of beholding the package safely consigned to the 
cart. 

“Bo you mean to go with us ?” he hastily de- 
manded of Mr. Bossilton. 

“ To be sure I” responded the archeeologist, who 
would not for the world lose sight of the precious 
object which had already cost him so much trouble. 

“Then jump up! be quick about it!” said Mr. 
Bealby ; “ and let us be off— or else we shall have 
more loiterers collecting in the hope of beholding 
another accident.” 

The cart drove away : and Mr. Bealby began to 
breathe more freely. He had succeeded in getting 
the Barker out of his house ; and this was a most 
important achievement after all the adverse circum- 
stances which had occurred. For he knew perfectly 
well that if it were discovered that he had har- 
boured the escaped murderer, he would have drawn 
down upon his own head the vengeance of the law. 
How the Barker might presently extricate himself 
fiom the embarrassing position in which he would 
be placed, when Fossilton should proceed to take 
off the green baize wrapper,-2-was a subject of com- 
j parative indifference with Mr. Bealby • for he n as 
! lesolvcd in his own mind not to return to Ins 
I lodging until by some means or another he should 
I be satisded that the adventure issued in a way 
, which w’as not likely to compromise himself. 

Mr. Fossilton’s house m Tavistock Square was 
reached in safety. The old gentlemap, was a bache- 
lor he kept but two servants, — one being a cook, 
who was more ancient, more blind, and moie deaf 
than himself— the other beiug a country girl who 
acted as housemaid, and who being inexperienced 
in London life, was devoid of any impertinent curi'' 
osity. There was a side-entrance to Mr Fossiltoa’s 
abode; and it was here that the cart halted. The 
package was safely conveyed into a room on the 
ground floor, which served as the arcbmologist’s 
museum . the carter was liberally remunerated 
according to promise — Mr. Bealby lost not an in- 
stant in taking himself off — and Mr. Fossilton was 
now left alone with the baize-covered package, 
which had been deposited upon the floor in the 
middle of the room. 

First of all locking the door, so that he might 
not be disturbed by the entrance of any of tho&e 
archceological friends who were in the habit of fre- 
quently dropping in to discuss the very interesting 
and useful subjects to which they so wisely devoted 
the whole attention and business of their lives, — 
Mr. Fossilton took a knife and proceeded deli- 
berately to cut the cords which retained the green 
baize so closely wrapped ronnd the glass case. Then 
he took a pan* of scissors, and began to cut away 
the green baize from, the top ; because, inasmuch 
as It was folded two or three times round the case, 
he would have had to lift the case itself to remove 
the baize unless ho adopted this shorter and easier 
plan of cutting it. He was very careful in the 
operation, for fear of breaking the glass lid • and, 
as the reader will comprehend, when he had cut one 
fold lengthways, he had to do precisely the same 
to each successive layer of the enveloping cloth. 
Proceeding thus deliberately, Mr. Fossilton did not 
choose to take a peep into the case until the proper 
moment should arrive, when he could at one glance 
embrace the entire contents thereof. He did not 
wish to anticipate the pleasure which he flattered 
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inimsplf he was about to enjoj. Thus, slovvlv aad 
gradually did he prosecute his wor\, m a method icil 
inauaer, until the last fold of the v/rapper was cut 
through, and the whole of the baize fell away fiom 
the ha of the bos I 

“Dear me P ejaculated Mr- Fossilton: and he 
peered m mingled astonishment and dismay over 
the object which now met his view. “This is very 
strange !— very strange indeed ! Why — how— what 
—eh r 

It certainly did not look like a mummy. The 
dress was white ; there was a sort of turban on the 
head — the complexion of the individual was quite 
dark — there was a moustache upon the hp. Surely 
this was no mummy ? And yet what else could it 
be ? The eyelids were closed : — motionless as the 
dead lay the Barker 1 

Mr. Fossiiton stooped lower down, and looked 
closer and closer into the ease — or rather, we 
should say, through the glass hd. If this ware a 
mummy it v,’as tho most extraordinary one, as well 
as the freshest, he had ever seen. Had Bealby de- 
ceived htm? Ko : this was scarcely possible ; be- 
cause ho had given, him back his money — he had 
left himself at his mercy in respect to payment— 
everything seemed quite honourable, straightfor- 
ward, and proper on that individual’s part. Ah I 
a sudden thought struck Mr. Fossilton. Mr. 
Bealby had prepared for him a great surprise I 
How kiud of Bealby ’ — how good of him \ Doubt- 
less it was some wondrous novelty in the sphere 
of what ive may teim Mummy ism, which through 
the agency of that same excellent Mr. Bealby had 
now fallen into his hands I Enraptured with the 
thought, Mr. Eossilton opened the glass case, and 
was in the act of stretching forward his hand to 
touch the countenance of the supposed mummy,— 
when the Barker suddenly opened his eyes and 
raised himself up to a sitting posture f 

It was not exactly terror which seized upon Mr. , 
Eossilton ; it was a general stupefaction— a pai a- * 
lysis of the senses, which, without absolutely de- 1 
piivmg him of his consciousness, made him sink j 
down upon a seat and gaze through his green ! 
spectacles, as well as open-mouthed, upon this ex* i 
traordmary proceeding. | 

“ Don’t be afeard, old genelman; I ain’t agoing ' 
to eat you,” said the Barker, as he now endea- 
voured to rivso up completely from the interior of 
the case . but the task was a difficult one, his limbs 
being horubly cramped. “Well, I’m blowed if 
this here ain’t pleasant — cuss it !” 

Mr. Eossilton groaned— but did not move one 
hair’s-breadth more than if ho had been a veritable 
statue, or one of his own petrifactions placed in 
that chair. 

“ Well, I’m sniggered if this ain’t a pretty job 1” 
continued the Barker, growling savagely • “ to 
get one's legs as palsied as if they was frozen- 
blow me. It beats the gallows— beats it hcllowl” 

Here Mr. FossiUon, abruptly seized with the 
terrifying effect of a complete and utter revulsion 
of fot'hng*^, ®P*’*3tng fiom las seat and darted towards 
iho dour. The sense of sudden and frightful danger 
to which hf thus became exposed, acted like gal- 
vanism upon the Barker ; and rushing after the 
archsoologisfc, he grasped him violeutly by the 
arm. 

“ ilold your tongue !— don’t cry out— don’t say 
1. tingle word!” growled the Barker: ‘'^oe by 


Til do for you* — i’ii cuoi: vour la 

pffey’” 

Thus speaking, ha at the same raclani, snaichod 
up an old lusty sword which lay upon a shelf close 
at hand, and which was supposed to have been fcne 
one wielded by Edward the First at the Battle or 
Falkirk — or at least, such was the assurance given 
bomo time ago by Mr. Bealby when he sold tlu 
curious weapon to its present owner. 

“ 'f/hat would you do, unhappy man asked 
Fossilton, trembling with mingled alarm and 
horror. “ You would not murder ma ? Ko— no 
— you — you— you— would not mur— ur— ur— dor 
me P” 

“IsTo, not if you keep quiet I” responded the 
Barker. “I’m as innocent as a young hmbkin 
which skips m tho fields when folks let mo 
alone.” 

®‘’Bat w7io are you what does all this ranan?” 
asked the bewildered FossiUon. “You are droed 
like a Lascar — but you speak Eagh/a— if not ex- 
actly with the puufcy of Buiiyau’s* style, at aU 
events with a certain facility 

“ Leave Corn aud Bunion to their selves,” said 
the Barker “and now just listen to mo. There! 
you’d better sit down again, sir — you’re all over la 
a tremble and quiver — and shnery shake y like— 
come, sit down, I say — d’ye hear ? It’s no use 
your keeping near this ooor.” 

“Well, well— whnt do you want? who are you? 
and what does all this mean ?” inquired the arohin 
ologist, whose mingled bewilderment, terror and 
dismay defy all power of description. 

“How there’s no use in sUuffiir.g about with the 
question,” said the miscreant and planun^ hi.a- 
self opposite the miserable aichco dog isf', who nad 
again sank down into a chair, he aducd in a coul 
ladependeut manner, “I sapposo you’ve heeid 
tell of one i?Ir. Barnes, better knowd as the B'lr- 
ker^” 

“Good heave s ! the murderer?’’ cjaculatod 
Fossiltoa faintly. 

Well— you may call him tJiai if you like,” 
proceeded tho ruffian : “ but hero ho stands iii lus 
own precious identity afore you. Hot another 
word, old genelman I — dare to cry out, and I 
split your head open I There now I be quiet, like 
a goovl old man— and no harm will happen, rm 
going to take my leave of you in a few minute i . 
and I don’t think the parting will bo w'erry dis- 
tressing for either of us.” 

Mr. Fossilton looked as if he entertained pre- 
cisely the same view, and as if the speedier the 
separation took place, tue better he should be 
pleased. 

“How you see, my fine old feller,” continued 
Barnes, “ it won’t do for you to say a single word 
about this here business : ’cos why, if you gives 
information, and if Fm took on account of it, I 
shall werry coolly say that you was m tho trick 
with Bealby to get me out of my trouble, but that 
you ai’tervrards turned round upon me, ’cos why I 
didn’t come up to the mark iniheeach cbp irtment,” 

“Good heavens! what a disfresbmg poc-ition for 
a man like me to be placed in !” aioaik'd tho aitse- 
rablo archmologist, giting way to lu* ixmeiUitiaiis. 
“ Miserable position ! iniMU'able, mrcrable * * 

“Hot a bit oift *” replied tho B u’ker. “All 
you’ve got to do is to hold your toiigue—aad no- 
body will be the wivr.” 
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-‘Y/ell—I vcii’c say a word— clou’ 4* bo aid — 
bat iui* heavens sake go*” said Hr. Fo&silfcon 
iiupioungly Go * iiuJ I uiil foigot that you 
have ever been here— tnat I have ever seen you. 
But if this lon’t the last time that I bargain for 
mummies ” 

' To be suie ! Yoali know a trick worth two 
of that, ’ fj icakted the Barker, with a ehaekling 
laugh. ‘‘NowTjusfc let me sit down and wiifce a 
bit of a potc—aiid then I’ll take mysoU' off.” 

The miserable aicbaeologist pointed to a table on 
which iliere vieie wilting materials: the Barker 
coolly seated himself, and proceeded to commit a 
lew lines to paper. Though the billet was short, 
vet the process of writing it was somewhat a tedious 
one, inasraucli as Barney was a very indifferent 
penman ; and thus, during the ten minutes he wms 
enraged with his coiiespondence, Mi. Bossilton 
sate 111 a peifect agony of dread and horror. To 
be tbeie with a muiecrer— thexO with one who 
might suddenly turn loaud and muider him— the 
thought was hideous * The poor archmologist’s biam 
was la a peiiect whul, and he bifcteilv lepented 
hu deahiigs with Mr. Bealby. But the Buiker 
reuliy bad no lutoution of harming the old man * 
he saw that it w^as easy to intimidate him, and 
that the effect of this intimidation would not 
speedily wear off. 

The note was concluded* it was folded up — 
sealed— and duly addiessed to the personage lor 
whom it was intcnaed , and the Buiker secured it 
about his pel son. Tuen using liora his seat, he 
surveyed liitnself in a looking-gioGS; and ho tolt 
convinced that his present disgui&e of a Lascar 
was, if anything, more peifect than even that of a 
Jew which bo bad so recently worn. 

Kow, you understand, old genelraan,” he said, 
turning towards the archceologist, ‘ the conditions 
on which we separate. You hold your tongue 
about me — and I shall hold my tongue about you. 
But if so be you take any step to put the police ; 
on my track, I’ll tell such a pack of hes when 
brought up before the beak, as shall get you 

lagged — that’s transported, I mean for bar* 

bouimg a chap in my position. So now you know. 
Is it a baigam— or is it not 

“ It IS I it IS replied the trembling archae- 
ologist. “’‘Heaven knows I want to wash my 
hands of this business 1 There, there, my good 

laian not my good man my man, I mean 

] — — anything you like to call yourself 'there’s 

1 a five pound note for you— —and pray take 
yourself off'” 

“ Thank’ee kindly, sir,” responded the Barker, 
who beheld ui this little incident an additional 
proof of Mr Fussilton’s utter timidity and of his 
auAiet-y to hush up the matter as soon as possible. 
“ Good bye, sir.” 

Thereupon the Barker unlocked the door, issued 
from the room, let himself out by the side entrance, 
and gained the street. 


OHABTEE CYIX. 

RESPECTABIllTY. 

The scene now shifts to a very elegant suburban 
residence on Bnxton HilL It was a viiia— not 


very spacious but gcutocl in its exteiior— commo 
dious and beautifully appuintod internally. It 
stood m the midst of a vi jll laid-out ganien, in 
which tbexe wcio hot-houioj and coiiscivaiories: 
while the oecupaiion of a gt’oo u vvho engaged 
in wash.Kg a handsome cuiiuge of the dioCiip- 
tion knoviu as a clarence, seemed to pioekmi that 
the occupant of the villa must bo in very ca«!y cir- 
cuuiotances And such was the case for this 
beautiful suburban residence was the one to which. 
Madame Angehque had retired about a week back, 
after having broken up her establibhment in one 
of the fashionable quarters of London. 

It was about the hour of noon— -and Madame 
Angehque was reclining upon the sofa in a 
beautifully furnished parlour, with a number of 
French newspapers and Fashion.books scattered 
arourd her. Bhe was diesscd m an elegant 
dibhabiiiee, which how’ever would have lather be- 
come a young lady of between twenty and thirty 
than an eldeily dume ot about fifty. But then 
sue wore it with sueli an exquisite Paruiaia 
coquetry — and the beautiful French cap so coin- 
pleLel*/ concealed the ialbo tiont winch Manume 
Angehque woie — the louge and the peail-pu.’vder, 
too, weie so artistically had on — too brilliant set 
of teeth looked so perfectly natural, and did such 
infinite credit to the Parisian dentist who made 
them, — that Madame Angelique might certaiulj 
have passed herself off as being ten years younger 
than she really was. 

A loud knock at the door presently made her 
lay aside tiie French Fashion book which she was 
leading at the moment : lor though she had guen 
up her trade of milliner, together with the more 
questionable one which she had conjointly cained 
on,— yet she continued to experience a lively 
curiosity in everything which legarded the newest 
modes for ladies’ apparel. The window of the 
parlour in which she was seated, commanded a 
view of the projecting portico of her viila- 
residence* so she rose from her seat, and just 
peeped between the muslin curtains to see who the 
visitor might be. 

“Shadbolf” she half-ejaculated j and an ex- 
pression of annoyance flitted over her ccunte- 
nance. “This man will prove an extoitioner,” 
she continued, musing to heiself I see that be 
will — if I let him. But 1 must extricate myself 
from his clutches. Nevertheless, the fellow has 
hitherto been useful ” 

At this moment the parlour door was thrown 
open; and a neatly attired, coquetisb-looking 
female-servant, with very pretty features, duly an- 
nounced Mr. Shaubolt. This individual was 
dressed in what both himself and his tailor meant 
to be the very extreme of fashion : but the ualuial 
vulgarity of che man marred ail the effect which 
exquisitely cut garments would otherwise have 
produced. He wore a profusion of jewellery : in- 
deed it would seem as if he had studied every 
possible means of crowding gold cliains and other 
trinkets about his person. He affected a balf- 
rakish, half jaunty air, as if he were perfectly 
satisfied with the style in which he was thus play- 
ing— or shall we say the West End genilc- 

man^* 

“Well, my dear madam,” ho sail, throivmg 
himself upon the sofa, near the retire<i milliner, 
“ how do you get on m your nm abode ?” 


( 
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Having only been here a few days,” responded 
Madame Angelique, “ I cannot as yet say mu(Sli 
about it • but I have every reason to believe that 
X shall like it.” 

“Well, I think I am a little too early for 
lunch,” said Mr. Shadbolt, taking a gold watch 
from his pocket : “ so we will have a little chat 
upon business before the tray is brought up.” 

“ What business can you have to talk to me 
upon ?” inquired Madame Angelique, “ Now that 
those girls are fully disposed of 

“Ah! was not all that capitally managed?” 
ejaculated Shadbolt, with a loud hilarious laugh. 
“ That waa my idea — and it was I also who found 
Cartwright to carry out the business.” 

« Yes—there is no denying that the affair was 
capitally managed,” said Madame Angelique. 
«But ” 

“ Ah ! Cartwright is a clever fellow — is he not ?” 
proceeded the visitor. “ In some respects he heats 
honest Ike Shadbolt. Only think of that young 
fool Augustus Softly marrying Armantine, and 
being so eager to display the certificate to Cart- 
wright the next time he called 

“ Well, Armantine is excellently provided for— 
at least for the present,” observed Madame An- 
gehque. “ She will of course ruin Softly in pro- 
cess of time ” 

“ Oh ’ that’s a matter of course ejaculated 
Shadbolt, with another hilarious laugh. “But 
I’m sure I don’t know which to admire most, — 
the way in which Cartwiighb managed with that 
fool Softly in respect to Armantine— or the man- 
ner in which he dealt with old Lord Wenham in 
respect to Eglantine. At all events we have done 
well for the two girls. Armantine is married to 
an Honourable— Eglantine to a Lord. * And as 
for Linda— she is happy enough with Cartwright 
himself. Ah! hut you should have seen that 
miserable fellow Choker’s countenance when X per- 
sonated Mr. Downy of the firm of Catchfiat, 
Sharply, Eumng, and Co. ** 

“I have no doubt of it,” said Madame An- 
gehque, rather impatiently: “but we have dis- 
cussed all these subjects before.” 

“ Yes— and we have divided the spoil too,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Shadbolt with a laugh. “I must 
say that Armantine came down very handsome 
with five hundred pounds the moment she had 
married Softly— and Eglantine with five hundred 
also when she became Lady Wenham. But it was 
also generous on our part to let Cartwright keep 
all he got by Linda for himself, — you and me re- 
maining content with five hundred apiece — the 

very identical sums we got from the girls 1 

suppose we must now call them the Hon. Mrs. 
Soitly and Lady Wenham. Nothing like speaking 
respectfully of ladies in high condition!” — and 
again Mr. Isaac Shadbolt laughed hilariously, 

“And you have made a good use of your share 
of the money, as well as of all the other little 
emoluments you have derived from your acquaint- 
ance with me end as Madame Angelique thus 
spoke, she slowly surveyed the well-dressed, gem- 
hednsencd person of Mr. Shadbolt. 

“ To be sure, to be sure said this individual, 
complacently playing with tho watch chain which 
festooned over his silk waistcoat. “ But now to 
business! It is my intention to make hay while 
the sun shines— strike while the iron is hot: that 


is the invariable maxim of honest Ike Shadbolt 
—and lb is one to he followed by all sensible 
people ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Madame Ange- 
lique. “Of course you cannot suppose ” 

“ That I am to prey upon your purse inter- 
rupted Mr. Shadbolt. “ Certainly not ! Ah ! you 
see that I understood what was passing in your 
mind. But come— don’t be alarmed ! — it is all 
fair and above-board. Do you not recollect that 
when you were going to give up the millinery 
establishment, I said I would pub you up to 
making a little money in other ways ” 

“ I recollect perfectly,” answered Madame An- 
gelique: “but I thought when we had accom- 
plished all those things in respect to Armantine, 
Eglantine, and Linda ” 

“That my inventive genius was exhausted? 
Nothing of the sort! It only shows how little 
you really know of honest Ike Shadbolt. Bless 
you, my dear madam ! I am up to a trick or two 
I can assure you and he winked most know- 
ingly. 

“Well, what ‘‘do you mean ?” asked the Erench- 
woman impatiently. “ I wish you would come to 
tho point.” 

“ During your time,” proceeded Mr. Shadbolt, 
— “ I mean while you have been in business, you 
have been enabled to oblige countless numbers of 
great and wealthy persons, both male and female. 
I mean, in plain terms, that many lords, ladies, 
and gentlefolks, have seen the interior of your 
private rooms at the fashionable establishment 
which you have just given up oh?” 

“To be sure,” said Madame Angelique. “ And 
what then ?— -what do you mean me to under- 
stand 

“ You shall soon see,” continued her visitor ; 
“ and then you will form a still higher opinion of 
your obedient humble servant, Isaac Shadbolt, 
Esquire. Please to listen attentively. At this 
fashionable house of your’s there have been wives 
who did not come there to meet their husbands — 
and there have been unmarried ladies who did not 
afterwards marry the lovers whom they met there, 
but who have since been conducted to the altar by 
credulous ones who little suspected their antece- 
dents, Is not all this true ?” 

“Very true,” responded Madame Angelique. 
“And now I see what you are driving at >” 

“ Stop ! let me finish, and we will debate upon 
the subject. You mi^st be aware, with a little re- 
flection, that in having accommodated so many 
different ladies and gentlemen, you established 
everlasting claims upon their gratitude — and which 
claims, my dear madam,” added Shadbolt signi- 
ficantly, “ they will not dare to ignore. I tell you 
what you must do. Just make out a list of some 
ten or a dozen of the ladies who are thus indebted 
to you, so that we may hold a committee of ways 
and means and vote the amount which each lady 
is to contribute to our treasury. Then I tell you 
how we’ll manage it. You shall write a sweet 
pretty little note— pink paper-scented— folded 
into three-cornered shape— and all that sort of 
thing ; and you will say in each note something to 
the following effect*— 'Madame Angelique, having 
retired from business, respectfully solicits the ear- 
liest convenient settlement of Lady So-and-So’s 
account— iJ., as pec bill delivered. Madame 
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AnoelicuG begs lo add thaW sba bas placed her 
outsfaoding accounts m the hands of Mr. Isaac 
Sliadbolt, who will save her ladyship the trouble 
of soiuUcg to Enstoa Hill, by personally waiting 
on her lac!3^bhip at So-and«So Mansion.’ — There ! 
what do you think of that?” exclaimed Shadbolt 
triumphantly. 

Hone of these ladies owe me anything at all,” 
responded Madame Angelique: ''they have all 
paid me ” 

“I know that very well,” said Shadbolt; ^'and 
you know ef^ually well that it has nothing to do 
with the eaie. You write the billets— let me take 
them— and you will very soon see if in every in- 
stance I do not obtain the money. If any indig- 
nation is shown, I shall very soon give the fair 
ones to understand that it is a bribe for your 
secresy in respect to their former doings at your 
house. In short, it is a genteel and pleasant little 
mode of extortion which they cannot possibly re- 
sist ” 

Midame Angclique reflected for some moments; 
and then she said, “ I would rather not do it— 
much rather not.” 

“Ob, I understand!” cried ber visitor petu- 
lantlv ; “ you have not sutfleient confldonce in 
lioncbt ike Shadbolt^ you think that when I once 
got hold of the money, I shall use the last syllable 
of my lounc— which means bolt* But there’s no- 
thing (a the sort to be feared. Honour amongst 

.them * 1 mean honour betwixt Madame An- 

goLque and honest Ike Shadbolt.” 

“ Still I would rather not,” answered the retired 
milbnor. 

“ How ridiculous i” ejaculated Shadbolt. You 
know that you can trust me. Besides, give me 
one httlo billet at a time ; and as I bring back the 
cash to bo divided, you can give ine another.” 

“You do nob understand my objection,” said 
Madaino Angelique. “The truth is that my late 
hub moss was nearly getting mo into such serious 
trouble— as no one better knows than yourself — 
that when I settled down here at this villa, I made 
up niT mind to lead a quiet life and avoid every- 
thing* that could possibly involve me in dilflculties 
for tlio future.” 

“ But there is no chance of trouble in what I 
I propose,” persisted Shadbolt. “The procoed- 
ing ” 

“It is extortion— or attempted extortion— or 
wliatc \ev the English laws calls it,” observed Ma- 
dame Angeiiquc, 

“ Hot a bit of it ’ Suppose, for instance, a lady 
deSes you— takes the high ground — says that she 
owes you nothing — that she can produce your re- 
ceipts— and that she does not understand the 
nature of the threats held out through me ? "Well, 
if we really see that the game can’t bo played in 
that quarter, an apology must be made. ‘ Ma- 
dame Angehquo presents her compliments to Lady 
So-and-So, and deeply regrets that a mistake 
should have been made m respect to her ladyship’s 
account, which was entirely owing to an erroneous 
entry m Madame Angehque’s books ; but which 
is now completely rectified.’ — ^What can bo better 
than that?” 

“ Tina does indeed look feasible,” said Madame 
A?ige!*qut‘ : “ but I will think over it— -—there is 

no hurry for a day or two 1 will Jet you 

know,” 


“ G-oodl” said ShadboU. “There is, as you say, 
no huiry in the matter. And now I’ll ring for 
lunch ” 

With that free-and-easy, independent manner 
I which characterized him, Mr.Isaio Shadbolt pulled 
the bell ; and when the pretty maid -servant an- 
swered the summons, he said, “ Your mistress 
I wants you to bring up lunch, my clear.” 

“Yes, sir ” — and the girl was about to retire, 
i “ Stop one moment exclaimed Mr. Shadbolt. 
i “Bring up everything cold there is in the larder, 

so that I can take my choice -and some bottled 

stout— port and sherry, of course- and I don’t 

mind having a glass or two of that fine old 
Madeira ” 

“ Bring up the tray, Jane, as usual,” said Ma- 
dame Angelique, thus addiessmg herself to the 
servant and cutting short her visitor’s multifarious 
orders. “ Mr. Shadbolt,” she continued, when the 
maid-servant had withdrawn, “ I must beg of you 
to let me bo the mistress of my own house. You 
i are very welcome to visit me — and if we enter 
into that business of which we were just now talk- 
ing, it will be necessary that you should call fre- 
quently. But you must not usurp an authority 
within these walls— you would compromise me 
^ seriously. Pray bear in mind that I have got an 
entirely new sot of servants- — none of those that 
I had at the other establishment. All they know 
of me 18 that I am, Madame Angelique, the fashion- 
able milliner, who has retired from business on a 
fortune 

“ And quite enough for them to know ! De- 
pend upon it, my dear madam, you shall never be 
compromised hy honest Ike Shadbolt.” 

“ I hope not,” responded the Frenchwoman em- 
phatically. “ There is not a soul in the neighbour- 
hood who suspects that there was anything wrong 
m that establishment of mine : the clergyman has 
already left his card — two or three good families 
have likewise called———” 

“ Then you will be giving a party soon,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Shadbolt : “ and I shall be master of 
the ceremonies. By the bye, that is an uncom- 
mon pretty girl— the parlour-maid, I mean ” 

“ I hope you will not speak to her familiarly, 
nor look at her insolently,” said Madame Angc- 
; hque, with grave and serious demeanour, 
i “ Ho, no, my dear madam responded Shad- 
I bolt. “I do not forget that you have grown re- 
I spectable. Ah ! it’s a capital thing to become 
respectable— and settle down in a respectable 
neighbourhood— and be visited by respectable 
families— and go to the Protestant Church or the 
Catholic Chapel in a respectable way on Sundays 

Ah, by the bye ! if I were you, my dear 

madam, I would come the church-dodge : there’s 
nothing like the church-dodge. Bo sure to 
hire a pew — go to church regularly : and if you 
can snivel a little bit in the middle of the sermon— 
of course choosing the proper part — ^your respocta- 
I bility is established^’ 

i Madame Angelique could not help smiling at 
tins tirade into which Mr. Isaac Shadbolt launched 
forth ; and she said, “ Well then, if you are so very 
anxious that I should keep myself respectable, 
pray do your best to keep up my respectability. 
Don’t call the servant-gxrl dear ” 

“ Hor yet chuck her under the chin,” added Mr, 
Shadbolt. 
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“ You doYfc mean, to say you’ve done it ?” cried 
tlie Frenchwoman in alarm. 

“Done it P Ob, dear me, no’ not for the 
world ! Besides, the giii is too ready with, her 
hand m slapping one’s face^ ” 

“ Then you lime taken liberties with her 1” ex- 
claimed Madame Aiigeliq,ue. “hTow really this is 
too bad ” 

“Pray don’t entertain such an evil opinion of 
your devoted friend honest Ike Shadbolt. I only 
meant that she looks like a girl who would slap a 
fellow’s face But hush I mum ’—here she isT’ 

The lunch was accordingly brought in ; and it 
was now quite edifjing to observe the curious 
manner in which Mr. Shadbolt endeavoured to 
look grave, serious, and well-conducted— parsing 
up his mouth, and only furtively leering from the 
corner of his eyes at Madame Angelique and Jane 
to maik the effect which he produced. When the 
pretty maid-servant had retired, he indemnified 
himself for three minutes’ seriousness by five 
minutes’ laughter ; and then he began to pay his 
respects to the cold chicken, the ham, and the 
Madeira. 

“ Talking a|^out respectability,” continued Mr. 
Shadbolt, “ I highly approve of your determination 
to maintain that respectability here. People in a 
certain class of life can’t get on without it. Take 
your grocer, for instance, who all the week has 
been selling sugar mixed with sand, sloe leaves for 
tea, chichory for coffee, turmeric for mustard, 
ground bones for arrow-root, and every other kind 
of abomination : but he goes to church on Sunday, 
and IS, of course, a most respectable man* It is 
the same with everything else ” 

“Ko doubt,” said Madame Angelique, again 
smiling. 

“But I tell you what I should advise you to do,” 
resumed Shadbolt. “Just send a twenty pound 
note to some Missionary Society — that one of 
Choker’s, for instance——” 

« ]^o — I am not quite such a fool as all that,” 
replied Madame Angelique. “ I think I shall 
establish my respectability in this neighboiuhood 
on a very sure basis without any such ridiculous 
proceeding. By the bye, I was going to ask 
you ” 

“Ask me anything, my dear madam,” inter- 
jected Shadbolt, “ except to give up this bottle of 
Madeira ur^til I have sent the last glass of it down 
my throat.” 

“ I was going to ask you who that Captain 
Cartwright really is, that you introduced to me, 
and who managed those affairs so admirably ?” 

“He really was once a Captain in the army,” 
replied Shadbolt : “ but he sold out and ran 
thiough all his money. Then he became a regular 
man upon the town — living. on his wits— until a 
few years ago, when he visited Paris ; and there 
he got xn gaol for debt. Afterwards he leturned 
to London, and became a secret spy of the Home 
OJHce.” 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Madame An- 
gelique. “ A spy of the English Home Oiffco ?” 
she cried incredulously. 

“Yes, to be sure,” responded Shadbolt. “If 
you ever read the newspapers, you will see that 
every year twenty or thirty thousand pounds— I 
forgot exactly how much— are voted for what is 
called Secret Service Money ; and what do you 


think secret cervice money is for except for the | 
employment of spies and all that sort of thing ? j 
Why, there’s never a political meeting hold by the j 
working-classes but what the secret spies of go- j 
veinment are present, and vvhen anything very ! 
strong or very seditious is said, the spies always 
cheer the loudest.” 

“ You astonish me 1” said Madame Angelique. 

“It’s nevertheless a fact,” replied Mr. Shadbolt : 

“ and the reason’s clear enough, The government 
likes to give a certain colour to the working-class 
meetings, because it frightens the middle -classes 
and makes them stick all the closer to the aristo- 
cracy.” 

“To be sure I N^ow 1 understand!” said Ma- 
dame Angelique. “ But this Captain Cartwright 
of whom we were speaking 

“ He got into disgrace somehow or another with 
the government,” continued Shadbolt * “ I think it 
was for not swearing strong enough at a political 
tiial some time back ; and so he got his discharge. 
Then ho took to living on his wits again ; and so 
the business we have lately put into his hand has 
I been a splendid windfall for him.” 

I While thus discoursing, the luncheon progressed j 

i and when Madame Angelique had imbibed three 
I or four glasses of the fine old Madeira, she began 
i to feel less antipathy towards Shadbolt than she 
was wont to experience at times when she was not 
i under any artificial infiuence. The idea strength- 
ened in her mind that though she already possessed 
riches, she might as well double their amount j 
and that as circumstances had thrown in her way 
so willing an mstrument as this man, she might 
just as well render him still more useful. Accord- 
ingly, after having partaken of another glass, 
Madame Angelique said, “Well, Mr. Shadbolt, 
everything considered, I mean to adopt the pro- 
posal you made to me just now.” 

“ I knew you would,” responded this individual, 
who, during a brief pause in the discourse, had 
been making immense inroads upon the comestibles 
as well as upon the fluids, “The sooner we make 
a beginning, the better.” 

Madame Angelique reflected for a few minutes; 
and after enumerating several names in her own 
mind, she at length stopped at one the recollection 
of which appeared to give her great satisfaction. 

“Yes— this is a sure card,” she said, now giving 
audible expression to her thoughts. “ You have 
nothing to do but present the note, which I will 
immediately write.” 

“ And who is the lady ?” asked Mr. Shadbolt. 

Madame Angelique did not respond to the ques- 
tion: but placing herself at a writmg-tablo near 
the window, sue penned a note. 

“Kou, Mr. Shadbolt,” she said, when she had 
folded, sealed, and addressed the billet; “if you 
think you are sober enough, after all that wmo, to 
conduct the business properly, you may at once set 
about making yoar first experiment. Balbam Hill 
is at no great distance . you can find some vehicle 
to take you thither- 

“I will proceed on tliis mission at once,”* ex- 
claimed Mr. Shadbolt, who was eager to begin* 
“ As for being sober enough, the more I drink the 
better fitted 1 am for business.” 

Thus speaking, he received the note from the 
Eienchwoman’s hand j and surveyed the address. 

« Lady Anastatia Latham,” said Mr. Bhadbolt 
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examining tlie note with, a critical eye. “ Very 
prettily written — accurately folded — the paper of 
a neat pale pink— the seal delicate and well formed 
—just such a billet as is worthy to be borne by so 
polished a gentleman as honest Ike Shadbolt.” 

With these words he stuck his hat airily and 
jauntily upon one side of his head ; and pausing 
at the luncheon-table for a few moments to toss off 
another glass of wine, he took his departure. 

Madame Angelique resumed her reading of the 
!French papers and fashion-books for some little 
while, until she thought it time to ascend to her 
dressing-room and perform her toilet : for she was as 
yet in deshabilMe. In the meanwhile the carriage 
was ordered to be gotten in readiness to take her 
out for a drive; but it occurred that when she 
herself was dressed, the equipage was not quite 
prepared for her reception. Madame Angelique 
accordingly strolled in the little garden which 
separated the villa from the main road , and as she 
was passing by the gate, she perceived a person 
whom she took to be a poor Lascar sailor, walkmg 
slowly along, ust at that instant an open car- 
riage, filled with ladies, was approaching from a 
short distance; and Madame Angelique’s quick 
eye at once recognised them as a genteel family 
dwelling in the neighbourhood, and who occupied 
the pew next to her own at church. But this 
family bad not called upon Madame Angelique ; 
and the ex-milliner was very anxious to win their 
good opinions. Hero therefore was an oppor- 
tunity to display her chanty : here was an occasion 
to prove that if she possessed wealth she knew how 
to use it for the relief of her suffering fellow- 
creatures. Pausing at the gate, she beckoned the 
Lascar to approach,— at the same time that she 
drew forth her purse. 

“You seem to be suffering very much from 
fatigue, my poor man,” she said, speaking in Eng- 
lish, and holding a half-crown over the gate at the 
very instant that the carriage with the ladies rolled 
past. 

The Lascar only shook his head — ^but said no- 
thing. Madame Angelique then addeased him m 
Erench* but still no reply — and only a shake of 
the head. She gave him the money : hut as he 
took it, it struck her that a more savage, sinister- 
looking rascal she had not seen for a very long 
time. He made an awkward bow, and continued 
his way. Madame Angelique’s carriage was now 
in readiness ; and she rod© forth for her airmg. 
She had not proceeded very far when a gentleman 
on horseback rode hastily past the carriage, pro- 
ceeding in the same direction which the equipage 
itself was taking. The ex-milliner at once recog- 
nised the Duke of Marchmont, though it did not 
seem as if the nobleman himself was aware whose 
dashing turn-out he was thus passing. He was 
unattended by any groom ; and Madame Angelique 
said to herself, “ His Grace is bent on some mis- 
chief, FIl be bound 1 — or else he would not be thus 
\ alone. Doubtless he is after some lair one ? Ah, 
ha will miss my assistance and intervention in 
such matters— as will a great many other persons 
likewise I” 

The carriage having proceeded for about three 
wiles along the main road, turned into a lane, so 
that by a circuitous route it might regain the 
villa, — thereby diversifying the excursion, and 
enabling Madame Angelique to enjoy the freshness 


of the breeze that was wafted through the foliage | 
of the shady lanes along which the equipage was i 
now proceeding. All of a sudden the carriage i 
passed a spot where Madame Angelique caught 
sight of the Lascar whom she had relieved, and 
who was now talking to a gentleman on horseback. 
This horseman she also recognised ; — he was the 
Duke of Marchmont. 

The ex-milliner was struck by the singularity of 
the circumstance. Neither the Lascar nor the 
Duke had recognised herself as the equipage swept 
by ; and she had distinctly heard the Lascar 
speaking at the moment — though what he was 
saying she could not distinguish. To herself he 
had been unable— or at least had affected to be un- 
able to speak either English or Erench . whereas 
with the Duke of Marchmont he was now in dis- 
course. And then too, could it be possible that 
the Duke was merely inspired by charitable motives 
to stop and talk to the man?— was he after all 
riding about that neighbourhood for his pleasure, 
without any settled purpose ? — and was the meet- 
ing with this Lascar as purely accidental, as casual, 
and as aimless, as it might have been with any 
other beggar. No ; Madame Angelique was per- 
fectly convinced that such was not the case. 
What, then, could it all mean ? She was bewil- 
dered — she was lost in conjecture : her curiosity 
was excited— but she had no means of gratifying it. 

It was verging towards five o’clock when this 
little incident took place ; the drive was nearly at 
an end— and the villa was at no great distance. 
The equipage was nearing the point where the lane 
turned into the main road,— when the sounds of 
a galloping horse were heard; and in a few mo- 
ments a riderless steed swept past. It came from 
behind— therefore from the same direction where 
the Duke and the Lascar had been seen together; 
and what was more, Madame Angelique felt con- 
vinced that it was his Grace’s horse which she had 
just beheld. 

The carriage stopped— the footman leaped down 
from his seat next to the coachman — and coming 
up to the window, he said, I fear, ma’am, there’s 
been some accident. It strikes me it was the 
horse of that gentleman whom we saw in the 
lane 

“ The very same idea struck me !” said the ex- 
milliner. " Let us go back as quick as possible 1 
— the unfortunate gentleman may have been 
thrown I” 

Madame Angelique— being impressed with the 
conviction that the Duke of Marchmont was en- 
gaged in some private business, most probably of 
a cLaracter which he would rather not have pryed 
and penetrated into — had forborne from mention- 
ing his rank and her own knowledge of who he | 
w'as. The equipage %ad to pass out into the road 1 
before it could turn to retrace its way along the 
lane; and this caused some little delay. But pre- 
sently it was returning in the direction whence it 
had previously come: while Madame Angelique 
from the windows, and the servants from the box, 
were looking out in expectation of beholding the 
thrown horseman. On went the equipage, — until 
at length ejaculations burst from the lips of the 
domestics on the box ; and in a few moments the 
carriage stopped at the very place where the ex- 
milliner remembered to have seen the Dak© and 
the Lascar talking together. 
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And there lay the Duke of Marchmontj stretched 
upon the ground, close by a gate against which the 
Xascar was leaning when seen xn discourse with 
his lordship. Down sprang the servants from 
the box ; and the ex-milliner alighted from the 
carriage. The Duke was found to be insensible : 
indeed at first they thought he was dead : but in 
a few minutes they ascertained that he was merely 
stunned. 

This looks uncommon like a violent blow, dealt 
with a bludgeon,” said the footman, directing at- 
tention to the marks of a severe contusion upon 
the temple. 

“ There’s no doubt of it I” said the coachman. 
“That Lascar scoundrel must have knocked the 
poor gentleman from his horse : because this is the 
very spot where we saw them talking just now — 
and it isn’t to be supposed that the horse threw 
the gentleman off all of a sadden before he had 
moved an inch away from the place.” 

“ Convey him into the carriage,” said Madame 
Angelique : “we have no means of restoring him 
here— we will take him to the villa.” 

“ And what about that rascally Lascar, ma’am ?” 
inquired the footman. 

“ What can be done ?” said Madame Angelique. 

“ The fellow is doubtless at some distance by this 

time Besides, our first consideration is for this 

gentleman ” 

“ He looks a person of distinction,” observed the 
footman, as he assisted the coachman to convey 
the inanimate form of the Duke into the car- 
riage. 

“ How make haste home I” said Madame Ange- 
lique, as she settled herself inside in such a way 
as to sustain the head of the unconscious March- 
mont. 

The domestics sprang up to the box ; and the 
lane happened fortunately to be at this part wide 
enough for the equipage to turn. It proceeded 
rapidly along towards the villa ; and in the mean- 
while Madame Angelique did her best to recover 
the Duke by fanning bis countenance with her 
kerchief. His chest began to heave— slowly at 
first — then with more rapidly consecutive convul- 
sions : his painful gaspings appeared to be bring- 
ing back the vital breath, and settmg the respira- 
tory functions to work. He opened his eyes for 
a moment— but closed them again, — evidently 
without having comprehended where he was, nor 
who was with him. 

In a few minutes his lips began to waver ; and 
he murmured some words. They were incoherent, 
save and except in reference to one word— and that 
was a name — the name of his long-lost brother 
Bertram * Madame Angelique listened with the , 
sucpenseful curiosity of one who expected to hear 
something more, and who had a sort of vague pre- 
sentiment that it would be of importance, — though 
without at all anticipating what its nature might i 
be, or why she should have that impression. Her 
eyes were intently fixed upon the Duke’s counte- 
nance— which was very pale. His own eyes were 
closed : the mark of the contusion, and of abrasion 
I likewise, was now more plainly visible than at 
' first': it was evidently the result of a very fierce 
' and savage blow which had deprived the Duke of 
i consciousness — and most probably, as the domes- 
j tics had surmised, knocked him from his horse. 

I Again was there a wavering of the lips : again 


did he give utterance to some words ; and though 
his speech continued incoherent, yet were the 
words themselves audible as well as intelligible. | 
Madame Angelique started : feelings of mingled ' 
wonderment, dismay, and horror seized upon her ; ' 
and the very expression which they gave to her ! 
countenance, suddenly congealed as it were there, i 
— remaining fixed and rigid upon her features. 
Her breath was suspended as she continued to | 
listen with the profoundesfc, awfullest interest. j 

Again the Duke spoke,— his frame now writhing | 
with the pangs which frequently accompany re- ! 
turning consciousness after a state of insensibility ; 1 
and at the same time too it appeared as if these | 
physical pains engendeied mental ones, blending 
therewith in a strong convulsing agony. Under 
these jpint influences did the Duke continue speak- 
ing — incoherently, but distinctly audible and 
with increasing astoundmenfc did Madame Ange- 
lique listen. 

The end of the lane was now reached: and 
there it appeared that some man who was passing | 
had caught the riderless horse. The footman 
I from the box shouted forth instructions as to 
I whither the man was to lead the animal ; and the 
I equipage continued its way. The Duke was now 
rapidly recovering,* and by the time the carnage 
reached the villa, he was sitting up, endeavour- 
ing to gather his recollections— and endeavouring 
also to comprehend what was being said to him by 
Madame Angelique, whom as yet however he did 
not completely recognise. 

Though the ex-millmer had now regained her 
perfect self-possession, — yet if the Duke were com- 
pletely sensible, he could not have failed to perceive 
that there was a sense of appalling wonderment 
in her soul — visible even beneath the gloss of 
composure which she now wore. She had learnt 
a tremendous secret , and she was studying to have 
I the appearance of one whose mind had not been 
disturbed beyond the excitement whieh might 
naturally be supposed to have arisen from the 
adventure itself. Just as the carriage drove up 
to the front door of the villa, the Duke recognised 
who his companion was , and this recognition 
seemed to give a sudden impulse to his intellect 
generally. 

He was assisted from the equipage ; and leaning 
' on the footman’s arm, he walked into the parlour. 
The man who had caught his horse was dismissed 
by Madame Angelique with a liberal gratuity . 
and the animal itself was consigned to the stable. 

' The Duke was deposited upon a sofa : some refresh- 
ing beverage was administered j and as he was now 
completely sensible, Madame Angelique gave him 
to understand — without being observed by the do- 
mestics present — that his name and rank need not 
be revealed unless he thought fit. He made a sigu 
to the effect that it would be better to observe 
caution on the point j and Madame Angelique soon 
found an opportunity of dismissing the Lotriian 
and Jane from the apartment, on the plea that the 
gentleman was rapidly recovering. 

The ex-miliiner and the Duke were now alone 
together. The former explained how she herself 
had lelieved the Lascar, who most unaccountably 
affected to ho unable to comprehend her— how she 
had seen that man and the Duke in conversation 
together — and how the spectacle of the riderless 
horse had induced her to turn back towards the 
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Spot where Marchmont had been discovered in a 
senseless condition. But Madame Angelique made 
not the slightest allusion to tho words which the 
Duke had so unconsciously spoken in the carriage, 
when gradually arousing from a state of insensi- 
bility. 

“ The fact is,” said the Duke, after he had ex- 
pressed his thanks to the es-milliner for all her 
kindness, as well as for the prudential caution 
which she had used in respect to his name, " I 
took out my purse to give that ruffian relief— in 
the twinkling of an eye did he knock me from my 
horse— I remembered nothing more until I found 
myself seated by your side in the carriage. My 

purse, my watch, my rings are gone ” 

I felt assured you had been robbed,” said Ma- 
dame Angelique, ‘‘'when in the carnage I noticed 
that there was not any jewellery about your per- 
son, But tell me, my lord — was there not some- 
thing strange about that man — that villanous- 
looking Lascar ?” 

“ There might be,” said tho Duke dryly. “You 

have a beautiful place hero 1 intended to come 

and call upon you 1 did not exactly know 

where your habitation was situated— and little did 
I suspect just now that I was passing my old friend 
Madame Angeliquo’s carriage,” added his Grrace, 
with a familiar smile. 

The ex- milliner saw that the Duke did not wish 
to be questioned m respect to the Lascar, and she 
therefore said not another word upon the subject. 
There were other topics which she also avoided — 
although she might have touched upon them ; for 
tho presence of the Luke had conjured them up 
to her memory. She might have intimated her 
suspicion that he was not altogether a stranger to 
the murderous attempt on the life of Sagoonah at 
Bayswater: but Madame Angelique beheld no 
utility in discussing such matters ; and moreover 
she had hoped, when retiring from her own equi- 1 
vocal avocations, that she might entirely wash her j 
hands of all the perilous intrigues and machinations 
into which she had at one time been led by the | 
Luke of Marchmont. ' 

“ I do not wish this little affair to become bruited 
abroad,” said his Grace, thus alluding to his ad- 
venture with the ferocious Lascar. “ It is trouble- 
some to have tho police set to work— and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“iJfothing need transpire,” answered Madame 
Angelique ; “ I will tell my domestics that you are 
a Mr. Cavendish— or Fitzherbert— or some other 
fashionable name — and that as you arc immediately 
going on tho Continent, you do not think it worth 
while to delay j our departure for the purpose of 
causing a pursuit, which perhaps may prove in- 
effectual, to be instituted after the ruffian Lascai.” 

Tbe Luke thanked Madame Angelique for her 
readiness in managing the matter according to his 
inclination ; and under the name of Mr. Caven- 
dish he remained to dine wuth her. By about nine 
o'^clock in the evening his Grace was so perfectly 
recovered as to be enabled to mount his horse and 
rid© home to Belgravo Square. 


CHAPTER CZX. ^ 

{THE EA.THAMS. 

The scene of this narrative shifts to a large and 
very handsome suburban mansion, situated at 
Balham Hill. This thriving district, in a con- 
venient vicinage of the metropolis, promises to be- 
come completely fashionable, and to acquire a 
reputation on that score equal to Olapham. 

Tudor House — the mansion of which we are 
speaking — was situated in the midst of spacious 
grounds, which had however been too recently laid 
out for perfect beauty, but which were nevertheless 
sufficiently attractive. Indeed, it was quite evi- 
dent that no expense had been spaied upon either 
the mansion or the grounds, by Sir Frederick 
Latham, tho owner of the property. This gentle- 
man was about fifty years of age — a partner in one 
of the most eminent mercantile firms in the City 
of London j and he was exceedingly rich. The 
house to which he belonged had enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of rendering, at various times, financial 
services to the Government; and thus, while a 
Peoiage was conterrod upon tho senior partner, a 
Baronetcy was betstowed upon tho second. This 
was how Sir Frederick Latham obtained the title 
which he now possessed. 

He had somewhat recently married the daughter 
of a noble hut impoverished family,— a Lady lu 
her own right : and thus his wife enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of prefixing her Christian to her surname 
on all occasions— which will account for the fact of 
her being styled Lady Anastatia Latham. She 
was about one-and-twenty yeais ot age and very 
beautiful. It was not however beauty alone which 
characterized her . there was something singularlv 
interesting m the expression of her countenance as 
well as sottly winning and unstudiously fasematmg 
in her manners. Her features were regular, her 
nose being perfectly straight, the forehead not too 
high to be dissimilar from the style of beauty de- 
fined by the Giecian statues; while her brows were 
superbly arched and well divided : thus giving an 
open frankness to the whole countenance. Her 
eyes were large and of a deep blue, full of a soft 
lustre, which seldom indeed concentrated itself m 
the hghtnmg-flash of strong passion, but shining 
with that sciene steadiness and evenness which 
seemed to indicate the goodness, and gentleness, and 
benevolence of her disposition. About the mouth 
there was a singular beauty, not merely in its chi- 
selling but also in its expiession. Its formation 
was purely classical m respect to the upper hp, 
which was arched like Cupid’s bow: the under hp 
was fuller and richer, but without conveying the 
slightest impression of seasuousness on the pait of 
Anastatia. Her hair was ot a rich brown ; and ot 
1 such luxuriance was it — with so superb a gloss too 
resting upon tho surface— that it was no wonder if 
she generally wore it without any ornaments either 
of gems or flowers, but as if conscious that ir, be- 
came her best in the unadorned wealth of its own 
natural iovelinessi. In heavy tresses and in mas- 
sive clusters did it float upon her shoulders, and 
form as it were a background for a neck of da 2 fzlmg 
whiteness . for Anasfcatia’s complexion was sweetly 
pure and transparent. She was tali and well- 
formed, — ^the contours of the Hebe combining with 
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tho slender graces of tlie sylpli to constitute the 
perfection of Iier sliape. In her toilet she was 
simple and modest— never seeking by means of 
low-bodied dresses for a meretricious display of her 
charms, nor oaring much to avail herself of the 
sumptuous presents of gems and jewellery made 
by her husband for the embellishment of her per- 
son. 

Such was Anastatia Latham ; and we must now 
say a few words in respect to her husband. Sir 
Lredeiick was a tall man— somewhat inclined to 
stoutness, without being actually corpulent- ho 
was penectly upright, and carried himself with 
a certain stiffness, — which, together with his gene- 
ral appearance, impressed eveiy one with the sense 
of cold formality on his part. Handsome ho cer- 
tainly was not • hut he was equally far from being 
ill favoured. His features were large * his fore- 
head, exceedingly high and massive, giadually 
rounded off into the crown of the head, all the 
front of which was bald. Thus his iron-grey hair 
being worn away from that part, gave him a cer- 
tain dignity of appearance, which by his manner 
he evidently strove to sustain. His blue eyes were 
of that cold expression which denotes calculating, 
business* habits: they moved steadily in their 
orbits — never turning nor flashing restlessly. 
There was something severe too in the expression 
of his thm lips, which if not actually compressed, 
were generally retained close and immovable— 
except of course when he was speaking. To look 
at him no one would give Sir Frederick Latham 
credit for genius, nor even talent * but at the same 
time there was a vast amount of vtorldly know- 
ledge evidenced in the expression of that counte- 
nance. iISfo designing man possessed of the least 
dlscrimin^9,tlon, would think of selecting Sir Frede- 
rick as his victim : wat'iness, shrewdness, and ex- 
treme caution were displayed in his looks as well 
as in his speech. Without knowing who he was, 

stranger would say, That is a man who never 
•does anything inconsiderately, hut who coldly and 
dispassionately weighs every proposal that may be 
submitted to him.” 

Sir Frederick was rich and exceedingly fond of 
money, — not however for the purpose of hoarding 
it, much less of spending it extravagantly— but to 
enjoy it according to the common notions of that 
enjoyment; which money can procure. He lived 
handsomely — kept fine equipages— gave sump- 
luous entertainments ; but nevertheless was always 
careful to assure himself that he was not merely 
living strictly within his income, but that ho would 
have a largo surplus at the end of each year. Ae 
he had risen from comparatively nothing, he was 
proud of his position. He scorned all civic 
honours, and sought to draw himself nearer 
towards the Aristocracy of the country. He 
would not have accepted the post of Lord Mayor 
of London for a single hour . but m Ins heart he 
was infinitely elated, though outwardly he showed 
it not, when he was created a Baronet. He would 
have held it as a positive degradation to become an 
Alderman of London . but ho was flattered and 
gratified when placed in the commission of the 
peace for the County of Surrey, He w^as proud 
of belonging to the great Moneyocracy of Eng- 
land j and xf he by shrewd and cautious steps 
strove to introduce himself more and more into 
the region of the Birth Aristocracy, he never 


fawned upon a lord— never played the sycophant 
— never foiced himself unasked upon the society 
of great personages. Wherever lie went in that 
patrician sphere, his demeanour iiidicited the calm 
self-possession of one who felt that he was by no 
means out of place, and that he was receiving no 
favour by being invited there. 

Coldly calculating as Sir Frederick Latham was 
— endowed with common sense and worldly know- 
ledge in the most accurate meaning of those terras 
— it may be a matter of surprise to the reader that 
after having remained so long unman ied, he should 
at length have conducted to the altar a lady wiio 
was young enough to be his daughter. On the 
other hand — considering Anastatia’s exceeding 
beauty, her youth, and her accomplishments, her 
fascinating manners and her patrician birth— it 
may bo also a matter of marvel that she should 
have failed to captivate any wealthy suitor in her 
own sphere. The dowerless daughter of an Earl 
and Countess — who, partly fiom extravagance and 
partly from the depreciation of property m the 
West Indies, where they had largo estates, had 
barely enough to maintain themselves, — Lady 
Anastatia*s position was one winch had rendered 
fortune indispensable on the' part of whomsoever 
she might accompany to the altar. Still there was 
many a rich scion of tho aristocracy who might 
perchance have sought to wed a young hdy m 
every way his equal except on tho score of riches : 
but to the astonishment of everybody tho fashion- 
able newspapers one day announced that '** Sir 
Frederick Latham, partner in ono of the most 
eminent city mercantile firms, was ab rat to con- 
duct to the hymeneal altar the young, lovely, and 
accomplished daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Fordwieh.” 

And the marriage took place * nor on the wed- 
ding-day did there seem on Anastatia*s part to be 
any particular sense of self-sacrifice— no in iication 
of efforts being made to crush other affections which 
her young heart might possibly have formed. Her 
demeanour was serene , and those who knew her 
best, declared that there could be no dissimulation 
on her part- for that it was impossible the soul of 
one so pure could be infected with hypocrisy or 
guile. There were not however wanting at the 
time certain busy tongues to whisper that Sir 
Frederick Latham had rendered great pecuniary 
assistance to the Fordwich family, especially to 
Anaatatia’s only brother, Viscount Eushbrook, the 
heir to tho Earldom. But on tins point nothing 
was certain • that is to say, no positive details 
could he relied upon — though, as a matter of 
course, it was patent to everybody that tho mar- 
riage was ono of expediency on the part of Aiias- 
talia’s family, — the great wealth of Sir Fiedenck 
Latham being the idol on whose altar the young 
lady was sacrificed — though she herself might pos- 
sibly feel that it was no sacrifice at all. 

This marriage had taken place about two years 
previous to the time of which we are wanting. Sir 
Frederick was then building his palatial mansion 
I at Balham Hill ; and it was not finished until the 
lapse of some months after the solemnisahon of 
those nuptials, But when completed, Sir Frederick 
and his wife removed to their new home, where 
they had since mamtamed a sumptuous establish- 
ment. The aristocratic marriage which Sir Frede- 
rick had contracted, fulfilled the darling hope 
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wiiicli he constantly tbougli secretly cherished: 
namely, of introducing him thoroughly, and with- 
out any more cautious and guarded ehbrts, into 
the veiy best society. This was the real secret of 
the marriage so far as he himself was concerned 
‘—though the world suspected it not, because he 
had ever managed to conceal that one weakness 
which he possessed — we mean the yearning after 
patrician acquaintances. But as for his espousing 
so young a creature, — in the first place, the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, and he had seized upon it. 
Secondly, his moneyocratic pride had made him 
calculate that his wealth was a fair set-off against 
liady Anastatia’s high birth— and that in return 
for the riches he could give, the borrowed lustre of 
her rank was a fair compensation. And then 
again, no matter how shrewd a man may be m 
every other sort of calculation, yet in respect to 
matrimony ho never thinks himself too old for a 
wife, however youthful : his vanity will not per- 
mit him to recognise the disparity which others 
see* ho fiatters himself that he possesses every 
quality to command respect and secure esteem. 
Perhaps in reference to love, a person of Sir 
l^’rederick Latham’s disposition might have treated 
the idea somewhat scornfully,— looking u^n it as 
a mere piece of romance— well enough for school- 
boys and puling misses to read about — but exist- 
ing as nothing which ought to enter into those 
calculations whereupon matrimony is based. 

Two years of wedded life had Anastatia thus 
experienced ; and her lot did not appear to be an 
unhappy one. Those who bad known her from 
her childhood, even went so far as to declare that 
she was perfectly happy. Very certain it was that ' 
she presided with the utmost amiability, as well as 
with cheerfulness, over the sumptuous entertain- 
ments which were so frequently given at Tudor 
House. There was always that interesting sweet- 
ness about her which, by a little stretch of senti- 
mentalism, might be taken fur an habitual pen- 
siveness, serene without being melancholy; and 
thus perhaps it was quite natural for some to i 
suppose that she had either courageously or else 
meekly resigned herself to the lot which destiny, 
operating through the medium of family circum- 
stauces and her parents* will, had provided for 
her. 

There was no issue from this union ; and Sir 
Frederick Latham was never heard to express a 
regret that he had no heir to his title and pro- 
perty. But because bo said nothing, it was no 
reason that he felt nothing on the subject : he was 
a man who would never betray any cause of 
vexation— bis pride would not permit bim. He 
snfifcred himself not to he elated by joy, nor to be 
depressed by any circumstance calculated to vex 
or afflict. It was his study over to maintain that 
sort of cold equanimity which was habitual to 
him, and which indeed answered so many pur- 
poses, alike in his business pursuits and in his 
intercourse with Liends and acquaintances. Thus, 
even if he had longed with the deepest, deepest 
yearning for an heir, the world would not have 
known it. 

We must say a few more words in a descriptive 
sense before we resume the thread of that episode 
which we believe will not prove the least interest- 
ing in our narrative* The reader will doubtless be 
anxious to know upon what terms Sir Frederick 


and his wife lived toejether. As there was as- 
suredly no love on either side, there was no senti- 
mental display of affection between them. Sir 
Frederick was as kind as his habits and manner 
would allow him to be : while Anastatia strove to 
perform to her utmost all the duties of a wife. 
There was nothing fond nor caressing, much less 
playful or uxorious, in Sir Frederick Latham’s 
conduct towards his wife : but on the other hand, 
the kind courtesy with which he treated her, was 
never capriciously nor causelessly interrupted. He 
made her his companion, and in some respects hia 
friend — but not wholly so : for he never spoke to 
her on business-matters — never gave her the 
slightest insight into the extent of his wealth— 
merely proved to her by his deeds that he was 
wealthy, and considered that sufficient. In respect 
to the mansion and the grounds, he certainly con- 
sulted her taste at times on a few minor matters— 
but always in a way that seemed to indicate that 
his own opinion was already settled on the subject. 
Nevertheless, if Anastatia happened to express a 
desire that anything particular should he done, her 
husband said nothing to her at the time ; but the 
mandate immediately went foith from his lips to 
those whom it concerned — and the thing was done. 
Towards Sir Frederick, Anastatia was mild and 
gentle — because this was her nature : she was sub- 
missive without being servile— duteous without 
losing sight of her own proper dignity as a wife. 
As to the society they kept and the acquaintances 
they cherished, there could be no possible dispute 
between them,— inasmuch as none but men of 
known honour and probity were ever introduced 
by Sir Frederick, while Lady Anastatia courted 
only the pure and spotless of her own sex as her 
companions, ^ 

We may now resume the thread of our narra- 
tive. It was about three o’clock m the afternoon 
of that day of which we have been writing in the 
previous chapter ; and Lady Anastatia Latham was 
seated by herself in a splendidly furnished apart- 
ment at Tudor House. Some visitreases had just 
taken their departure : and Anastatia was resuming 
some elegant fancy-work which she had temporarily 
laid aside. Presently the door opened; and a 
footman entered to present a note upon a mas- 
sive silver salver. 

“ Please your ladyship,” said the footman, the 
person who delivered this, says that he will wait 
for your ladyship’s answer.” 

Anastatia opened the exquisitely folded, per- 
fumed, pink-tinted billet which was thus handed to 
her ; and she found the contents to run as fol- 
low 

** Msdamo Angelique, having retired from business, 
respectfully solicits the earliest convenient settlement of 
Lady Anastatia Latham's account. The sum is 5Qdl , as 
per bill delivered. Madame Angelique begs to add that 
she has placed her outstanding accounts in the hands oi 
Mr. Isaac Shadbolt, who is the bearer of this letter, and 
who will save her ladyship the trouble of sending to 
Madame Angehque’s villa at Bnxton Hill, by personally 
waiting on Lady Anastati# Latham on the earliest con- 
vement day which her ladyship may appoint” 

** There must be some mistake here,” said Lady 
Anastatia, from whose checks the colour had flitted 
away for a moment, and to which the next instant 
It had com© back with a deeper dye ; yet her voice 




was calm as she spoke— and it trembled not in the 
uintest degree. “'Tell this person to step up.” 

The lacquey immediately retired ; and in a few 
minutes Mr. Isaac Shadbolt was introduced into 
the room. In the meanwhile Anastatia had exa- 
mined some papers in her writing-desk; and 
thence she had taken forth three or four of those 
documents. 

“ You, I presume,” said Anastatia, in a calm, 
lady-like manner, as Mr. Shadbolt advanced into 
the room, are the pei son alluded to in this note?” 
—and she held up the one she had received. 

“ Precisely so, my lady,” was the response. I 
am honest Ike Shadbolt, at your service.” 

“Then, sir,” proceeded Anastatia, in a colder 
tone and with a more dignified manner — for it 
struck her that there was a certain approach to 
familiarity on Shadbolb’s part; “I have only to 
inlorm you that there is some mistake in the 
matter, and which you will have the goodness to 
UTo. 76.— PotruTH Seeies. 


see rectified. Here are all the bills X ever re- 
ceived from Madame Angehque ; and as you will 
perceive, they are duly receipted. Besides, I 
was never at any one time indebted to Madame 
Angehque in half the sum which this note of her^s 
specifies.” 

“ I see the bills, my lady,” rejoined Mr. Shad- 
bolt; “and I observe that they are all receipted 
too. But what is the date of the last ?” and he 
peered impudently forward. 

“ A year back,” said Lady Anastatia, who was 
evidently making an effort to command and pre- 
serve all the patience and civility which she was 
showing towards the man. 

“Well, my lady— hut then there’s a bill since 
this last one,” said Mr. Shadbolt boldly ; “ and it’s 
that which ” 

“Ho — you are wrong,” rejoined Anastatia; 
“ inasmuch as I have not dealt with Madame 
Angehque for a year past — and there was some- 
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tbsnff bordering upon, a calm, or suppressed 

indignation m tke tone amd look of the patrician 

well, ma’am-— it’s all very fine,” ejaculated 
Shadbolt, “for your lady skip to make this state- 
ment : hut there is Madame JAageliques counter- 

statement ” , t 3 > t i- 

“I repeat, sir,” interrupted Lady Anaatatia 
Bauglitily, “there is some mistake! I wdl how- 
orer look over my accounts, end see whether by 
any possibility there is one of Madame Aageliquas 
which has remained unpaid. I am hoaever posi- 
tive that all the bills are here and she indicated 
the receipted accounts whicla lay upon the tab e. 

“And I am equally positive, my lady, re- 
sponded Shadbolt, “that you do owe Madame 
Angehquo this money— no matter whether aa ao- 
count has been sent in or not- 

Anastatia had already skown mop coldness and 
more hauteur, mure indignant impatience and 
more proud dignity, in the space of a few minutes 
than she had ever done before but it was now 
With the very haughtiest iiidignakon. and the very 
utmost of her indignaBt prid«» apwing her 

fine form up to its full heiglit. she bent her beauti- 
ful blue eyes upon the intending extortioner,— 
Euviug, “This IS the drst time my word was ever 
douoted : aud vour conduct is bordering upon in- 

sulcnce. You can retire, sir. _ X will mysclt com- 

muuioato luth Madame A.ngeliq.no m the course of 

a d«n or two.” . , rwt it i 

*■ Vi'i 1 good, my lady,” said Shadbolt, who was 

more tiiau half luehued tc speak with a still 
greater degree of iiisolence. Mind you don t 

furget.” . « ■, 

He then strolled jauntily out of the room; and 
Anastatia felt so hurt - — ker feelings were so 
wounded, her pride was so insulted that she could 
Ecarcelv keep back an outburst of tears. Aot lor 
a moment did she suspect the real purport of the 
note end the real ubioct or the visitor namely, 
tlufc an extortion was mteuJed : she firmly be- 
Lered it was all a mistake on AlaJamo Angehque’s 
pitit, but that the ex-EuiiliBer had entrusted her 
business to a very rude persou whose coarse vulgar 
manners were ill calculated bo ^qualify him for such a 
mission. A being of Anastatia’s natural gentleness 
and amiability, felt such a* scene as this far more 
than a woi Idly. minded woman would have done; 
and the very efiorfe of summoning up her dignity, 
asi\eU as that unwonted display of inmgnation, 
were followed bv a reaction, whicb, as wo have just 
said, almost reduced ber to the weakness of tears. 
Shudbolt had iv>t left tb0 room many moments 
when Sir Frederick Latham, entered. 

“I have just received a note irom your brother, 
Anastatia,” be said, « in which the Viscount tells 
j 3 Qe— But you look distressed? Has anything 
happened to annoy you . , , , ‘ 

The qui'stiun was put merely with that calmly 
kind courtesy winch Sir H'rederiek was wont to 
observe towards his wife; there was perhaps 

a slight expression of couccim ou bis countenance: . 
but there was no endea-rnicnti of manner— no ; 
caicshiiig rtieouragemeut-— uo solace conveyed in ; 
svinpHthwing tnticipatnm of whatboever might be < 
tdd hiuu AiiHHtatia’s grief was now suddenly 
mingled v\ It h cosituRion : and hastily gathering up i 
ttte pH|n*rs ivlnea lay upoo. the table -uamcly, the < 
receipted bub wUicu hhm had produced, aud Ha- 


dame Angelique’s note which she had received — 

[ she swept them all into her desk — at the same 
time faltering forth, “Ho, no— nothing has an- 
noyed me !” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Sir Frederick 
Latham : but for a few moments his cold blue 
eyes were fixed steadily and searchingly upon his 
wife. 

“ You have had a letter from my brother ?” she 
said, now partially regaining her self-possession ; 
and at the very instant she raised her own eyes 
towards her husband’s countenance, his looks were 
withdrawn from her, as if he would not for the 
world have it supposed that he was in any way 
surprised or troubled by the confusion of her man- 
ner and the singularity of her conduct. 

“Yes— I have received a note from Viscount 
Euahbrook,” continued Sir Frederick Latham, the 
calmness of whose look and manner completely 
restored Anastatia to her own self-possession. 
“ His lordship announces his intention of coming 
i to dine with us to-day ; and as he moreover hints 
that he has a little private business on which he is 

; desirous to speak to mo ” 

; “ I hope — I hope,” murmured Anastatia, as if 

seiiaed with some now cause of vexation, “ that my 
brother Eobert ” 

“ JDo not by any means annoy yourself,” con- 
tinued Sir Fredeiick, in the game calm imper- 
turbable manner as before. It is not on that 
account I mentioned the eircumstanee of his letter. 
It was simply to learn whether you expect any 
fuends to dine with us to-day ” 

“ Ho, Sir Frederick,” responded Anastatia. 

You are well aware that I never issue invita- 
tions without previously consulting your con- 
venience ” 

“ A^ou are welcome to do so at any time you 
may think fit,” answered Sir Frederick, but more 
with the air of one who was conveying a permis- 
sion than who was bidding his wife exercise a 
right which was indisputably her own. “ On my 
pai 1 1 have invited no one to dine with us to-day ; 
and theroCmre it is somewhat fortunate that after 

dinner i shall be left alone with your brother 

I mean merely because he intimates that he has 
some business of importance on which to consult 
me.” 

“I have not seen Eobert for some months 
past,” said Anastatia , “ and I hope in the name 
of heaven ” 

“ Again I tell you not to distress yourself,” in- 
terrupted Sir Fredeiick. “ If it is a matter of 
a little pecuniary assistance, he shall have it. 
Thank (xod, Lady Anastatia, your husband xs a 
man who can afford it, without the slightest detri- 
ment to his own interests.” 

“ I know you are very rich,” said her ladyship : 
and then, as she looked tearfully up into her hus- 
band’s countenance, she added, “ But it is really 
too bad of Eobert 

“ He exercises the privilege of a brother-in- 
law,” remarked Sir Frederick: and there might 
perhaps have been a faint— though very faint ex- 
pression of irony m his tone : but Anastatia per- 
ceived it not. 

“ You have been so good to him— you have done 
so much,” she saul, — “ and under such fearJul cir- 
cumstances two — — ” 

“Lady Anastatia,” interrupted Sir Frederick, 
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witbout tlie slightest, change m his tone, look, or 
manner — but with a sort of calmness, half business- 
like, half self-complacent, — “I have more than 
once begged you not to allude to those circum- 
stances. Assuredly, if I had thought that the 
conversation would have taken this turn, I should 
not have spoken of that part of your brother’s 
note which hints at important business.” 

“But whenever my brother’s name is men- 
tioned,” answered Lady Anastatia, “lam always 

reminded ^yes, necessarily so,” she continued 

with much feeling, “of great goodness and 
lits wildness — I may eren say his wicicedness. 
jSTever, never can I forget it ! And at the time when 
our parents would not see him— when he stood 
lipon the very brink of ruin — when a frightful 
exposure threatened him — when the gulf was about 
to open at his feet, — ^you. Sir Frederick, came for- 
forward — not ostentatiously, but privately and 
secietly 

“Stop, Anastatia'” said the great merchant* 
“ this IS sufEcient. Let us allude to the topic no 
more,” 

If a very acute observer had been present-one 
intimately acquainted with the ways of the world, 
and skilled in reading the mysteries of the human 
heart— he would have been led to suspect, or indeed 
perhaps he would have plainly seen, that Sir Fre- 
derick Latham had suffered his wife to proceed to 
just that sufficient extent which ministered to his 
own vanity, and which reminded herself of the 
great pecuniary obligations under which her family 
laboured towards him; and that he had then 
stopped her just at the point where he might seem 
to have been listening hitherto for courtesy’s sake, 
but beyond which to listen any longer would be 
perhaps to excite a suspicion as to his i eal motives. 
He now gave the conversation a complete turn; 
and shortly afterwards Lady Anastatia proceeded 
to her dressmg-room to perform her evening 
toilet, j 


CHABTEE CXXI. | 

THE XOKD AND THE 2IEECHAKT. 

Shoetly after five o’clock, a very elegant phaeton 
and pair dashed up to the entrance of Tudor 
House, This equipage belonged to Viscount 
Eushbrook ; and his lordship himself was driving 
it,— a groom in an elegant livery being seated by 
his side. The Viscount was smoking a cigar ; and 
his whole appearance was of that dissipated, rakish, 
devil-may-care kind which denoted the spendthrift 
and the improvident one. He was five or six 
years older than his sister Anastatia : he was tall 
and well formed ; he had dark hair, an aristocratic 
profile, and good features : hut as we have just 
hinted, the traces of dissipation were upon his 
countenance. He was moreover thoroughly heart- 
less and unprincipled • he would sacrifice a friend 
at any moment if it suited his interests, or if his 
pecuniary wants had to bo supplied. He caied not 
for sister nor for parents: but yet he was an 
accomplished hypocnfe— and at any time, to gam 
his own ends, could simulate the utmost fraternal 
love or filial afiection. From his very boyhood he 
had been reckless and extravagant : his proceedings 


at college had helped to make considerable inroads 
upon the already dilapidated income of his father 
the Earl of Fordwieh ; and it was whispered that 
on more occasions than one had he since the attain- 
ment of his majority been compelled to leave the 
country for a time until his debts were settled. 

Such was Anastatia’s brother, Eobert Viscount 
Eushbrook. When the equipage dashed up in 
grand style to the front of the mansion, the Vis- 
count tossed the reins to his groom on one side— 
and tossed the cigar from his mouth on the other ; 
he then stood for a few moments to admire his 
splendid pair of horses, which were steaming on 
account of the pace at whieh he had driven them ; 

I — and then he sauntered into the house. Proceed- 
ing to the drawing-room, he found Sir Frederick 
and Anastatia there ; and as he had a favour to ask 
of the former, it was his policy to render himself 
as agreeable as possible, 

“How are you, Sir Frederick?” he exclaimed, 
proffeiing his hand, and bestowing a very warm 
I shako therewith, although there was nothing cor- 
I dial nor fervid in the manner of his brother-in- 
law, but merely as much gentlemanly couitesy as 
he would have bestowed upon any other guest. 

“ You’ie looking uncommonly well' And you, 
’Statia dear — it is quite an age since I have seen 
you?” — with which remark the Viscount just 
touched his sister’s cheek with his kps. 

“Where have you been all this time ?” inquired 
Lady Anastatia. 

“ Heaven only knows,” responded the Viscount, 
carelessly and throwing himself languidly upon a 
seat, he said, “ ’Pon my soul, Sir Ftedeiick, vou 
are making your place look quite charming Such 
taste as you hare displayed ' Where the deuce 
you got it all, I can’t tor the life ot me conje'cture 
— buried as you were for so many yf'ars ” 

“In the midst of that honourable industry,” 
said Sir Frederick Latham, “ which has gwen me ‘ 
the wealth that I now enjoy, and whic i also had 
its interval of leisure for the acquirement and the 
cultivation of that taste which your lordship has 
just been pleased to eulogize.” 

There was a certain admixture of pomposity, | 
vanity, and self complacency in this speech but ^ 
yet It was scarcely perceptible, with so much calm j 
composuie was it delivered. It likewise conveyed | 

I a repioof in an indiiect manner— -the phrase of > 
“ honest industry ” irresistibly making the im- i 
pression of the contrast existing between the pur- | 
suits of the great merchant and those of the ! 

I young lord who had so often been dependent on j 
his bounty. Anastatia felt that impression, though j 
she did not for an instant imagine that her husband i 
had deliberately intended to convey it. As for | 
the Viscount himself, he either did not or chose j 
not to comprehend the allusion , and he said with > 
a characteristic fiippaney, “ Ah I it’s a devilish j 
lucky thing that some men can settle themselves 
to high stools and awful big books m a daiir, 
dingy counting-house : but hang me, if over i 
could have brought my mind to it<” 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and 
a domestic m a supeib livory announced that 
dinner was served up. Nothing occurred during 
the repast which requires special mention we will 
therefore suppose the cloth to have been removed 
— the dessert to be placed upon the table— Lady 
Anastatia to have retired to the drawing-room— , 
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I and the ‘brothers-m-law to be left alone together. 
Por some little while Viscount Bushbroofc went 
on drinking, not merely with the air of one who 
was much attached to wine, but likewise with that 
of a person who was pnmwg himself, so to speak, 
in order to enter upon the subject which, despite 
bis natural self-sufficiency, he had some httle diffi- 
dence in approaching. He was moreover casting 
about for an opportunity to enter upon it ; and 
tbis opportunity Sir Prederick Hatham did not i 
appear inclined spontaneously to furnish, nor to j 
assist in developing. Indeed, the great merchant I 
seemed as if be had forgotten that part of the 
Viscount's letter which had alluded to impor- 
tant business : he went on talking on general 
topics, as if there were no special one to be brought 
upon the tapis and to the young nobleman it 
was with a most provoking indifference that Sir 
Prederick told him how long this particular wine 
had been in bottle, and by what a lucky chance he i 
had got possession of that other sort — and how he 
intended to make such-and-such improvements m 
his grounds— -and how much his firm hoped to 
gain from the great foreign loan which they had 
just contracted for and taken. 

“ Confound this fellow 1” thought the Viscount 
within himself : “ ho is only doing this to humiliate 
me. Ho won’t help me to come to the point : 
he means me to open the subject deliberately and 
methodically, without letting me gradually glide 
into It ! This is the cursed pride of purse, which 
humbles our patiician pride of birth ! By heaven, 
how I hate him !” 

As he mentally made this last ejaculation. Vis- 
count Eushbrook held up a bumper of port to- 
wards the brilliant chandelier suspended over-head, 
as if it were to examine its colour : but be was 
really the while eyeing the merchant askance, and 
studying his countenance to ascertain whether its 
expression afforded a hope that the favour be was 
presently to solicit would be granted. But how in- 
scrutable was that countenance, — with its calmness, 
half cold, half self-sufficient — ^and with a ceitain 
gloss of dignity over all 1 Sir Prederick knew 
that the Viscount was looking at him— but af- 
fected not to have the slightest idea of it. He 
could read, too, all that was passing in Eobert’s 
mind : but he afforded not the faintest indication 
that such was the case. At length Anastatia’s 
1 brother fancied himself sufficiently primed — ^which 
indeed he must have been, if a couple of bottles of 
wine could accomplish such priming : but still he 
was very far from being intoxicated. 

Ah ' by the bye, Sir Prederick,” be said, “ did 
you happen to notice that little sentence in my 
letter where I intimated that I had a matter of 
importance to submit to you ?” 

“ X did note it,” answered the merchant, with 
business-like precision. I never fail to observe 
and X never forget any announcement which ap- 
] pears to be stamped with a serious meaning.” 
j ^‘Ah, well — that’s all right I” exclaimed the 
I Viscount. " I was afraid you had lost sight of 
the thing.” 

I Sir Prederick Latham poured a small quantity 
I of wine into his own glass— for he was habitually 
j temperate : but he said not another syllable m re- 

i spouse. 

^ The fact is,” continued the Viscount, first sip- 
1 ping his wine, and then playing with his silver 


fruit-knife, I am in a little trouble at this mo- 
ment 1 don’t mean trouble exactly, because I 

know that’s a term which frightens you City gen- 
tlemen : but wbat I mean is that such a thing as 
a couple of thousand pounds would be of the very 
greatest service to me. I should know how to 
use it—” 

No doubt, my lord,” said the merchant : 
everybody knows how to make use of a couple 
of thousand pounds — especially m these times 
when no one ought to wzs-use money.” 

" Just so,” said the Viscount : “ precisely my 
idea !” — and again he filled his glass— again he 
fidgeted with the silver fruit-knife — while in the 
depths of his heart he thought to himself, Per- 
dition take the cold-blooded fellow ! he will make 
me put the question point blank to him, so that he 
may have the prideful satisfaction of giving a 
point-blank or the malignant satisfaction of 
giving as direct a no” 

There was a pause, during which Sir Prederick 
Latham sipped his wine with the most provoking 
composure,* and Viscount Eushbrook grew more 
and more embarrassed, confused, and annoyed. 

^Well, about this little business of mine,” be 
said, at length mustering up his courage anew. 
“It’s only a couple of thousand pounds — I don’t 
exactly know when I can repay it— but of course 

I would givo my bond and if you, my dear 

Sir Prederick, woiUd put me in the way of raising 
it amongst any of your friends 

“ My lord,” interrupted the merchant, with an 
almost chilling dignity, “ I have no money-lenders 
amongst my friends nor acquaintances-— ---for X 
never borrow.” 

“To be sure not!” ejaculated the Viscount, 
affecting to laugh . “ that would be too ridiculous I 
— a firm that can lend millions to a foreign G-o- 
vernment to borrow at home ' No, no ^ — I didn’t 
mean that ! But I was only thinking that per- 
haps you could put me in the way of raising this 
cursed little sum — for I cannot think of asking 
you for such a favour, after all that you have at 
different times done for me ” 

“ Now listen. Lord Eushbrook,” interrupted Sir 
Prederick Latham, settling himself in a business- 
like manner in bis chair, and speaking with a dig- 
nified sententiousnesB. “ You want two thousand 
pounds . and what is more— you want me to give 
you that money ?” 

“ G-ive ? Oh, no, no 1” ejaculated the Viscount. 
“ I mean lend ” 

“ Givej I repeat,” continued the merchant, with 
a slight emphasis on the word • for it was rather 
his look than his voice which rendered that word 
impressive when thus reiterated. “ Well, my lord, 
you shall have this amount 

“ My dear Sir Prederick I ’pon my soul, I hardly 
know how to express myself! You’re a true 
brother-in-law ” 

“And you likewise,” added Sir Prederick. “I 
told your sister so just now in the drawmg-ioom. 
But I beg that you will listen to me ; for it is ab- 
solutely necessary we should have some serious 
conversation ” 

“ To he sure ! This wine’s excellent,” exclaimed 
the Viscount: “I could sit and talk over it all 
night 1” 

“You will not think it amiss,” resumed the 
merchant, whose lips for a moment expressed 
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mingled contempt and disgust for the reckless | 
dissipated flippancy of the Viscount, if I enter 

upon certain recapitulations 

“ Do whatever you like, my dear Sir ^Frederick,” 
exclaimed Bushbrook, who was now perfectly at 
his ease in respect to the loan he had asked for, 
inasmuch as he knew full well that his brother-in- 
law would faithfully fulfil any promise he had 
made. “’Pon my soul, this wine^s capital’— 
But I beg your pardon — I was interrupting you ! 

H^Qw then, I’m all attention By the bye, hadn’t 

we better have another bottle before we go deeper 
into serious discourse ?” 

Listen to me, my lord,” said the merchant, 
somewhat severely, and without heeding the hint 
relative to the fresh bottle. “ It was not I who 
first sought the acquaintance of the Earl of Eord- 
wich, — nor that ot his son the Viscount Bush- 
brook but it was a circumstance of a peculiar 
character— 'Or what other term, shall I use? — 
which made me acquainted with your lordship’s 
family.” 

“But my dear Sir Erederick,” exclaimed the 
Viscount, now wincing visibly at the merchant’s 
words, which seemed fraught with an allusion that 
was only too intelligible, “you surely are not 

going to recapitulate ” ^ 

“Yes, my lord,” said the merchant coldly, “I i 
am going to recapitulate. You ask me a favour— | 
and I will confer it in my own fashion, or else not 1 
at all — then drawmg forth a pocket-book, Sir 
Erederick displayed several blank cheques j and he ] 
added, “ One of these will I presently fill up for the 
amount you desire, provided you listen to all that 
I have to say. But remember ' I do not force you, 
and if you decline to hear me, I replace my cheques 
in my pocket-book, and there is an end of the 
matter.” 

“ But my dear Sir Erederick,” stammered and 
faltered the Viscount, “there is something very 
strange about you this evening. Whac does it all 
mean ? I scarcely thmk it is quite gene- 
rous I 

“ Oh ! if you take it in that light, my lord,” in- 
terrupted the merchant, “ I can only answer that 
perhaps it will not be quite prudent for me to I 
comply with your request.” 

Thus speaking, Sir Erederick Latham made a 
movement as if to shut up his pocket-book, — when 
the Viscount, who had the most desperate need of 
money, and would rather hear anything, however 
unpalatable, than abandon the chance of obtain- 
ing it,— hastened to exclaim, “Well, well. Sir 
Erederick, be it as you will. Proceed 1 I listen.” 

“ It was between two and three years ago,” said 
the merchant, still with that calm, business-like 
air which the young nobleman felt to be so pro- 
voking, “that a bill for two thousand pounds, 
purporting to be the acceptance of the Marquis of 
Swaleeliffe— a nobleman well known upon the 
Turf— and drawn by Viscount Bushbrook, came in 
f the course of business into the hands of the Eirm. 

I to which I belong. This bill was a forgery : the 
Marquis’s acceptance was a forged name — and 
I Viscount Bushbrook was the forger 1” 

“Sir Erederick’” moaned Anastatia’s brother 
I piteously. “What if any one were listening?” 

I “Bo one listens improperly, my lord, in my 
house,” replied the merchant. “Am I to go 
on ?” X 


“ Yes— if you will— I am at your mercy 

but this IS indeed cruel I” i 

“It is a fashion which I have of bestowing the | 
favour which is asked of me,” rejoined Sir Erede- 
rick • and there was something coldly implacable 
in ins tone. “Well, the bill came due • it was a 
forgery, as I have said, the Marquis of Swaleeliffe 
disavowed it; and you, Lord Bushbrook, were 
stated to be upon the Continent. At all events, 
you were not to be found. Your father came to 
me in an agony of grief : I took pity on him . he 
himself could not pay the bill for you— a terrible > 
exposure seemed to be staring you in the face. I 
As for the Marquis, — he was inexorable : he vowed , 
that justice should take its course— and that even 
though I, the holder of the bill, might arrange the 
matter with your father, he would expose you at 
all the Clubs— he would brand you as a villain. 
Then all of a sudden a change came over the Mar- 
quis, What influence was brought to bear upon 
him I know not: but doubtless the intercessions 
of your father and mother, privately made, pre- 
vailed. His lordship agreed that the matter should 
he hushed up ; and I on my part agreed to ex- 
change the forged hill against a note of hand 
which your father the Earl of Eordwich gave me. 

I need not add that it was the same as presenting 
you or your family with two thousand pounds; 
for until this day that note of hand remains un- 
paid.” 

“ Bob one syllable of all this have I ever de- 
nied,” said the wretched Viscount, “nor do I 
deny it now. But wherefore, Sir Erederick ” 

“ Stop ! you have promised to hear me,” inter- 
rupted the implacable merchant, and he added 
with a cold sneer, “When our discourse is at an 
end, and I have filled up the cheque which you 
require, we will drink another bottle of wine of 
this very sort which you seem to like so well.” 

The Viscount’s features brightened up in the 
faintest degree as he saw that the conversation on 
this topic must soon draw to an end, and that he 
would obtain the subsidy of which he stood so 
much in need. 

“ The circumstance to which I have referred,” 
continued Sir Erederick Latham, “ placed me on a 
footing of intimacy with your family. I became 
the husband of your sister ; and at the same time 
I had the supreme honour ” — here again he spoke 
I with a cold sneer — “ of advancing a few thousands 
for the benefit of your father. Bor was this all. 

' Shortly after my marriage, you, my lord, became 
j involved m fresh difficulties . you were outlawed 
for your debts: and every sheriff’s officer in Lon- 
don was in search of you. Bay, more— there 
I was one of your creditors,— a solicitor, who was 
also a money -lendei,— that threatened you with an 
indictment for having obtained from him a loan ! 
under the falsest pretences; and again were you 
obliged to flee to the Continent— or at all events 
to hide yourself in some secure retreat. And who 
came forward to succour you? who settled your 
liabilities ? who procured the reversal of the out- 
lawries ? who arranged that ugly matter with the 
usurious solicitor ? In a word, who again saved 

you from ruin nay, from worse than ruin — 

from utter degradation and dishonour ? It was 
I, Erederick Latham, the City merchant.” 

“And did I not express my most grateful 
thanks ?” asked the Viscount : “ did I not, alike 
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by letter and by word of mouth, declare that you 
weie my saviour and acknowledge the obligation 
under which I lay towards you.” 

“jtTo doubt,” rejoined Sir Frederick. ^‘But 
letters may be as insincere as bills of exchange 
themselves may be fictitious: for the man who 
would forge a name to the latter, would scarcely 
hesitate to lie through the medium of the former. 

And then too, as for verbal expressions ^Ah ! 

my Lord Viscount Bushbrook, I know the value 
of such language from yot^r lips !” 

“Why, what— what— my dear Sir Frederick,” 
stammered the young nobleman, looking dreadfully 
confused, despite Ins characteristic impudence, 
what do you mean ?” 

“Every fable has its moral — every string of 
truths produce their corollary,” replied the mer- 
chant, sententiously. “Think you that I have 
entered this night into all these recapitulations for 
the purpose of parading my own generosity in a 
pecuniary sense towards your father and yourself? 
'—or think you that I seek to enhance the impor- 
tance of the favour I am about to bestow upon 
you, — a favour which however great it may be in 
reference to your present necessities, is in respect 
to my means and resources of the most trumpery 
and trivial description. Ko — these are not my 
objects. But I wish to let you know, Lord Vis- 
count Bushbrook, that X am not your dupe.” 

“My dupe? Ha! ha! Sir Fredciick, that is 
really too goodl” — and the Viscount affected to 
laugh cbucklingly. “ It would be rather difficult, 
1 fancy, to get tbo better of a shrewd, clear- 
headed man of business such as you are.” 

“ It is the very thing of which I am seeking to 
convince you,” rejoined Sir Frederick: “for if I 
give you my money, and if I have given your 
father my money, it is that I toss my thousands 
to you patncian beggars of Belgravia, just as 
when the humour takes me I toss my pence to the 
grovelling mendicants of St. Giles’s or White- 
chapel” 

“ On my soul, these are hard wordSj Sir Frede- 
rick!” ejaculated the Viscount, colouring. 

“Doubtless they are hard words,” responded the 
merchant ; “ but it is your own fault, and that of 
your father, if they are now addressed to you.* I 
■will come to the point., The Earl of Fordwich 
boasts that his patrician hand has been graciously 
and condescendingly pleased to grasp my plebeian 
hand. Such things as these is your Bight 
Honourable father constantly saying; while your 
Bight Honourable mother hesitates not to declare 
that her daughter was thrown away upon a City 
merchant, when with a httlo trouble and manceu- 
vring she might no doubt have married one of her 
own sphere, Mark ! — one of her own sphere* It 
is easy, therefore, to comprehend what your lady- 
mother thinks of me. But with yoUf my Lord 
Viscount, it is infinitely worse. In your sober 
moments as well as xa your drunken revelries, you 
have spoken scornfully of the City merchant. 
Have the words pompous, self suficicn% 

ipstari* never issued from your lips ? But X will 
not dwell upon these things, — though I can assure 
you they wound mo not; for I can scorn and de- 
epiBo them. I have said enough to convince you, 
my lord, that I am not your dupe. I know that 
lu your heart you hate me ; it is gall and worm- 
wood for you to receive favours at my hands ; and 


therefore, even in conferring them— and in giving 
you that which your necessities will not permit you 
to refuse, but which indeed they compel you to ask 
—I am revenged I” 

jN'othing could exceed the discomfiture of Vis- 
count Bushbrook while Sir Frederick Latham thus 
spoke. The patrician dared not look the rich 
plebeian in the face. He was abashed— con- 
founded — annihilated. But with the utmost cool- 
ness Sir Frederick Latham filled up a cheque for 
the sum of two thousand pounds ; and as he passed 
it across the table to the Viscount, he said, “ Nob 
a word of what has passed need be repeated in the 
presence of Anastatia ! And lemember, my lord 
— when xve rejoin your sister in the drawing-room, 
we wear countenances as if nothing extraordinary 
had taken place. And now, my lord, for that 
other bottle of wine which I promised you.” 

“Thanks for the accommodation,” said the Vis- 
count, now suddenly recovering all his self- 
possession and his flippant complacency. “ But, 
ah 1 you have crossed this cheque — and I shall have 
to send it through my bankers’,— whom, to tell you 
the truth, I have overdrawm to the tune of a few 
I hundreds : so that they would intercept a considor- 
I able poition of this amount in order to repay 
themselves— which would by no means answer my 
puipose.” 

“ Then come to me in the City to-morrow, and I 
will give you bank-notes,” said the merchant. “Or 
stop, I think I can manage it in another way. 
Have the goodness to follow me, my lord.” 

Sir Frederick Latham rose from his seat, and 
issued from the room. He conducted the Viscount 
through the library, into a small cabinet, which 
served as a private office or study where Sir Fre- 
derick was wont to look over letters, or transact 
any other little business which he might manage 
at home, and on those days on which it was not 
necessary for him to proceed to his great establish- 
ment in the City. Drawing forth a key from his 
pocket. Sir Frederick opened an iron safe, which 
was concealed by a door formed in the beautifully 
painted and exquisitely gilt pannelling-work ; and 
he took from that safe a cash-box containing a 
quantity of gold in one compartment and a number 
of bank-notes m another, 

“ Ah ! I see. Sir Frederick,” said the Viscount, 
with one of his flippant laughs, “ that you always 
keep a good supply of money m the house in case 
of emergencies.” 

“Always,” responded the merchant, with ap- 
parent coolness and indifference : but the proceed- 
ing was in reality another piece of ostentation on 
his part, to pique the envy of his patrician brother- 
in-law, whom he alike despised and hated. 

When Sir Fredeiick had counted down bank- 
notes to the amount of a couple of thousand 
pounds, there was still a considerable amount left ; 
and in the same spirit of ostentation, the merchant 
folded them up methodically— conducting tue pro- 
cess in such a manner that Bushbrook might 
catch a glimpse of the word “ Hundeed ” m the 
corner of some dozen or fifteen of these remaining 
notes. 

“ Shall I give you a little memorandum — an 
acknowledgment — a note of hand — or anything 
you think fit ?” inquired the Viscount, as he thrust 
into his pocket tho two thousand pounds Just 
handed to him. 
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“It 18 really useless to spoil a good sheet of 
papex*, my lord/’ was the morehant’s coldly con- 
temptuous reply, as be locked up the safe. 

The Viscount affected to laugh. : but he bit Ms 
lip with deep concentrated rage, as he thought 
within himself, “ Insult upon insult! The purse- 
prido of this up-start plebeian is intolerable •” 

While that expression of impotent fury was still 
upon Bushbrook’s countenance, the full gaze of 
Latham’s cold blue eyes was suddenly turned upon 
him — indeed with an abruptness that made Eush- 
brook start. But again recovering his self- 
possession, he ran his fingers through his daik 
luui,— saying with another laugh, “Now, then, 
for this bottle which is promised.” 

Sir Fredeiick Latham led the way back to the 
dining-room— -rang the bell— and gave the order 
for the wine. As he sate for another half-hour 
with the Viscount, his discouise again turned upon 
general topics ; and he spoke precisely as if no- 
thing unpleasant had taken place,— while his de- 
meanour exhibited that courtesy, so coldly polished, 
which was habitual with him. The fresh supply 
of wine being finished, the merchant and the Vis- 
count repaired to the drawing-ioom, — where they 
paitook of coffee with Anastatia; and the young 
lady had not the slightest reason to suspect that 
anything of a disagreeable character had occurred 
betwixt her husband and her brother. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the Viscount’s 
dashing phaeton was driven round, by the exqui- 
sitely diessed groom, from the stables to the front 
of the mansion. The night was very daik, and 
the lamps of the vehicle were lighted. Lord Eush- 
biook, having taken leave of his sister and his 
brother-in-law, paused for a few moments in the 
hall to light a cigar ; and he then ascended to the 
box-seat,— receiving the whip and reins from 
the hands of his groom. He was somewhat the 
worse for the great quantity of wine which he had 
drunk j and the domestic, if he had dared, would 
have remonstrated against his master’s undertak- 
ing to drive on the occasion : but he knew the 
Viscount’s temper, and accordingly held his peace. 
His lordship was in raie spuits: he had the two 
thousand pounds in his pocket — he was elated with 
wme— he was proud of his beautiful tuin-out — 
and the impression of the disagreeable scene with 
his brother-in-law having now completely worn off, 
he said to himself, “ Since Latham never refuses 
his money, I shan’t hesitate in future in applying 
to him even oftener than I have hitherto done ” 

The equipage dashed along the avenue towards 
the gales which were thrown open by the porter; 
and as the steeds fiew through that entrance-way, 
the groom noticed with a shudder how closely the 
wheel whisked past the iron post. The road upon 
which they entered, was broad and even : the 
i hoises knew that they were retaining homeward; 
and they pioeeedod at a rapid rate. The equipage 
had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile irom the 
, gates, when on turning a somewhat sharp corner, 
the phaeton dashed against a post, and was instan- 
taneously overturned. 

The groom was stunned, and lay senseless on 
the road ; but as if the adage should be fulfilled 
which declares “there is a special providence for 
drunken men and childien,” the Viscount escaped 
totally unhurt. He was instantaneously upon his 
feet; and he fancied that a man, wearing some 


strange white dress, was at the horses’ heads,— to 
which indeed the stranger had lascantaneously 
rushed, he being on that very spot at the time— 
so that the wild progress of the animals was 
arrested. 

“Thank you, my good fellow said Eushbrook, 
shaking himself as he sprang up to his feet. 
“Just hold on there for a moment while I look 
to the groom. Ah!” he continued, having 
examined his dependant, “he is stunned, but not 
killed. Well! that’s lucky. And now for the 
carriage. Well, by heaven ! this is lucky again ! 
Nothing broken that I can see, except the lamps. 
I think those horses will stand now. Just come 
and lend me a hand to set the phaeton up- 
right.” 

The man to whom these words were addressed, 
did not give utterance to a syllable in reply : but 
still he appeared to comprehend what was said ; for 
having patted the horses’s necks, ho approached the 
Viscount. 

“ Why, you are a Lascar— or a Chinaman — a 
Malay — or something of the sort?” exclaimed 
Eushbrook, as the man emerged from the com- 
parative obscurity for the lights of both the 
lamps were extinguished — there were no gas-lamps 
in that part of the road — nor was there any house 
near. “Why the deuce doMfc you speak, You 
seem to understand me.” 

The Lascar made a sign that he was dumb : but 
he at once addressed himself to the business of 
raising the phaeton, — which ho did in a very few 
moments by his own unaided strength. The 
groom was now recovering ; and the Lascar, lift- 
ing the man in his poweiful arms, placed him in 
the vehicle. 

“ You are a very useful fellow,” said the Vis- 
count; “ and I can’t think of giving you less than 
five shillings for your services.” 

Tims speaking, the nobleman thrust his hand 
into Ms breeches’ pocket ; and with that careless- 
ness which was partially characteristic, and par- 
tially the result of his inebriate condition, he 
pulled forth all the contents of that pocket— gold/ 
silver, and bank-notes. Quick as lightning the 
Lascar seized upon the notes • it was one rapid 
clutch which he made at them , and the next in- 
stant ho was darting away as quick as his legs 
could carry him. 

“Stop thief!” vociferated the Viscount, wild 
with rage and fury : but even before his voice had 
ceased t > vibrate in the air, the white garments 
of the robber were io^t in the darkness of the 
night. 

A terrible execration burst from Eushbrook’s 
lins: but he dated not speed in puisuit. In the 
first place, he was a coward : ideas of daggers and 
knives connected witii that Lascar, swept through 
Ins brain ; —and in the second place, he dared not 
quit the equipage. His hasty ejaculations startled 
the groom almost completely back into life; and he 
said, “ What is the matter, my lord ?” 

Eushbrook was on the very point of proclaiming 
the extent to which ho had been robbed, — when it 
! struck him that if he were to do so, he must lu- 
I evitably cut the figure of the veriest dastaid in the 
I eyes of his dependant, for not having at once 
i pursued the plunderer. Thus, though almost 
I maddened with vexation, his pride nevertheless 
[ inspired him with sufficient self-possession to make 
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him hold his peace on that score ; and he ex- 
claimed, Oh, ifc was nothing ! Only the strange j 
manner in which that fellow darted away after I 
had given him a few shillings.’* 

The groom’s thoughts were still too much in 
confusion for him to perceive at the moment that 
there was something strange in the business, 
and that his master was speaking evasively. 
"When he subsequently reflected upon it, it was too 
late to put any farther questions. 

' Bushbrook now inquired if the groom were very 
much hurt ? The man responded that he was con- 
siderably shaken,* but he congratulated himself 
on having broken no bones. The Viscount re- 
sumed his seat : but he drove very cautiously for 
the remaminder of the journey ; and all the way 
homeward to his father’s residence in Park Xane, 
he never ceased inwardly cursing his ill luck, which 
had deprived him of a sum that was so much 
needed by existing circumstances. 


CHAPTEB CXXII. 

IHE BEIlLIAIfT ENTEETAIKMEKT. 

PoTTE- or five days elapsed after the incidents which 
we have been describing 5 and Lady Anastatia 
Latham knew not precisely what course to adopt 
in respect to Madame Angelique. She had pro- 
mised Shadbolfc at the time to call upon her: but 
the pledge was hastily given, for the purpose of 
getting rid of the man ; and afterwards Anastatia 
did not like to fulfil it. Equally distasteful to her 
was the idea of writing to Madame Angelique 
upon the subject of the claim made upon her ; and 
thus these fpur or five days had passed away with- 
out anything being done. A grand entercamment 
was now about to be given at Tudor Lodge , and 
this was for the moment engrossing her ladyship’s 
attention. 

“ You will see to-night a very interesting young 
couple,” said Sir Predenck Latham to Anastatia, 
as they were seated together at breakfast on the 
morning of the day on which the enter tainmet was 
to be given. 

“ A young married couple ?” said Anastatia in- 
quiringly. 

“ 1^0— brother and sister,” responded her bus- i 
band j “ and they are twins. Their name is Ash- 
ton j and as if all circumstances should combine j 
to augment the interest which envelopes them, i 
they bear the names of Christian and Christina.” 

Perhaps it was a mother’s pious love which [ 
bestowed these names upon her twin-offspring ?” i 
said Lady Anastatia. i 

I do not know the circumstances,” answered ' 
Sir Prederick Latham : “ but I will tell you how 
it IS that Mr. and Miss Ashton are to be our 
guests this evening, and wherefore I am about to 
ask you, Anastatia, to show them all possible 
attention.” 

“ You know full well, Sir Prederick,” responded 
the amiable wife, “ that no expressed wish of yours 
is ever wilMly neglected by me. I will show Mr. 
and Miss Ashton every attention— -not merely be- 
cause you desire it — nor because mere ordinary 
courtesy would have prompted such conduct on my 


part — hut likewise because I am already interested 
in this young brother and sister.” 

“I was about to give you some little ex- 
planation,” resumed Sir Prederick. There 
has been for a while past an Indian lady 
of rank staying in the British metropolis— 
but maintaining a strict %neog'mta. By the 
death of her father she has recently attained a 
still higher rank , and large funds have been re- 
mitted to England for her use. These moneys 
were paid through our correspondent’s house at 
Calcutta ; and it yesterday became necessary that 
I should see the lady of whom I am speaking, at 
her residence in the district of Bayswater. There 
I met Mr. and Miss Ashton, as well as a gentle- 
man of the name of Eedoliffe. Having received 
the lady’s instructions in respect to the large funds 
which our firm holds on her account, I ventured 
to hint that if it were agreeable, you, Anastatia, 
would call and pay your respects. The lady ex- 
pressed her thanks, and with much courtesy gave me 
to understand that she was desirous of living in se- 
I elusion during her sojourn in this country. But she 
remarked that she by no means wished to condemn 
her beloved friend Miss Ashton to a similar mono- 
tony of existence : for it appears that Miss Ashton 
resides altogether with the Indian lady— while Mr. 
Ashton and Mr. Eedcliffe were only the temporary 
visitors of a few hours. To be brief, I succeeded 
in inducing Mr. and Miss Ashton to accept an in- 
vitation to our entertainment this evening , and 
you may therefore expect them.” 

Sir Prederick Latham, as Indora’s financial 
agent, had necessarily been made acquainted with 
her queenly rank ; but as the matter was a secret, 
he — with the characteristic caution of business- 
habits — forebore from revealing the truth even to 
his own wife. He had striven hard to induce 
Indora to visit at his house. He had calculated 
that if she would only make her appearance for an 
hour in his brilliant saloons, the presence of a lady 
of such matchless beauty — even though her Sove- 
reign rank should still remain concealed— would 
give an immense eclat to the entertainment. But 
Indora had declined, — nob merely for the reason 
which she had alleged, but likewise because she 
deemed it her duty to bestow as much attention as 
possible upon the wounded Sagoonah. She never- 
theless urged Christina to accept the invitation : 
while Mr. Kedclifie had by a sign intimated to 
Christian that he also was to respond in the affir- 
mative. Thus, although Sir Prederick had failed 
to obtain the presence of Queen Indora at his 
mansion, he had nevertheless succeeded in respect 
to the young brother and sister, whose personal 
beauty was of so exceedingly interesting a cha- 
racter, and who could not therefore fail to create a 
sensation. But Sir Prederick did not choose to 
enter into these full explanations with his wife, 
Lady Anastatia : he never suffered her to perceive 
the amount of pains he took to render his enter- 
tainments so brilliant, attractive, and vaiied, that 
they should even excite the envy of the patrician 
guests who might be present at them. 

As about nine o’clock in the evening there was 
a continuous line of carriages rolling along the 
avenue of Sir Prederick’s grounds, and setting 
down the fashionably apparelled guests at the 
mansion. The edifice itself was a perfect blaze of 
light ; and all the arrangements were upon a scale 




wHcli denoted an nttcr disregard for expense. Sir 
Frederick was indeed immensely rich; and the 
sum of money which such an entertainment as this 
might cost him, was an insignificant outlay when 
considered in reference to his means. The brilliant 
saloons were soon crowded with guests, — amongst 
whom were what might he termed the aristocracy 
of the commercial world, as well as a considerable 
assemblage of members of the patrician aristocracy 
itself. 

Lord and Lady Fordwich were prevented by in- 
disposition from appearing at this entertainment : 
but Viscount Busbbrook was theie. This noble- 
man had for the last few days been revolving in 
his mind a thousand pretexts for making another 
draw upon the merchant's purse : but he had as 
jet failed to hit upon any plan which might rea- 
sonably account for an application following so 
close on the heels of tho former one. llsTevertheless, 
it was absolutely necessary for tho Viscount to ob- 
Ho. 77.— Foxtktu Sekies, 


tain fifteen hundred or a thousand pounds with the 
I shortest possible delay : for not being himself a 
Peer, nor even a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, he was unprotected against arrest ; and he 
knew that there was a warrant out for his appre- 
hension on account of an unpaid bond which had 
just fallen due. To be incarcerated would prove his 
ruin • it would bring all his difficulties to the climax ; 
his creditors — most of whom were now kept quiet 
by promises, or else were ignorant that he was in 
London — would flock around him like a nest of 
hornets. The reader will therefore comprehend 
that it was a matter of the most vital importance 
for Lord Pushhrook to procure without delay the 
wherewith to satisfy the creditor who sought to 
plunge him into prison. 

He knew full well that although Anastatia was 
supplied with ample means for all her current ex- 
penses— and that though she might let him have 
(fls indeed she bad frequently done) such a sum as 
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a iiuuclred pounds — it was totally usclecs to ask her 
to furnis'Ii from her o^n jmree fciio macli larger 
amount that ho needed. Ho dared not explain to 
his brother-mdaw the precise truth of the adven- 
ture with the false Lascar ; because he know per- 
fectly well that not for a single minute would Sir 
I’roderick Latham put faith in such a tale— but 
that on the contrary he would be sure to regard it 
as the most shallow and impudent pretext for ob- 
taining an additional supply of money. What 
course was the Viscount to adopt ? He knew not : 
he was cruelly bewildered — ^he was miserably per- 
plexed ; he had no heart for the enjoyment of the 
festivities to which he had come ; but he had made 
his appearance at Tudor Lodge in the hope that 
the chapter of accidents might evolve some cir- 
cumstance which he could possibly turn to his ad- 
vantage. Thus, if, for instance, he should find hia 
hfother-in-law in a better mood towards him than 
usual — if the gratiBed vanity of beholding a grand 
entortainment prove most brilliantly succesaiul, 
should open the heart of the City merchant,— or 
again, it it were possible to induce Anastatia to 
plead on his behalf, devising some pretext for the 
plea itself, — Lord Hushbrook was determined to 
ho ready to take advantage of any such favourable 
incident. 

Amongst the et(uipages which rolled up to the 
ciitiance of Tudor Jluuso, was t)ie carriage of 
Qiu'cn Indora ; and this contained Christian and 
ChrFtina. The moment the} entered the bril- 
lomtly-iightcd saloon, Sir Fiederick Latham led 
hia wiio forward lo greet the twins with a fitting 
welcome , and the amiable Anastatic, already pro- 
diispo^rcd to like them, was at once smitten with 
the convictum that her sympathies had flowed in a 
ehannei which would yield no future cause for 
regret. There was something so exceedingly inter- 
esting, even pathetically touching, in the appear- 
ance of this brother and sister— such a striking ; 
Eiimlitiido between them— and their personalj 
boaufy was of so high and intellectual an order, — 
that it was impossibie for anyone w’ho had a heart 
susceptible of right and proper feeling, to be other- 
\i ise than moved towards this young pair. Though 
their manners wer© naturally retired and unobtru- 
sive, yet had they gentility’s perfect gloss : every ! 
gesture denoted good breeding ; and there was an 
elegance as well as a refiaemeufe about them which 
would have led a stranger to believe that they 
were the ofisprmg of one of the highest families 
in the land. Christina leant upon her brother’s 
arm, — her beautiful shape set off by a costume 
which was chaiacterizcd by tasteful elegance ; end 
though she had received costly gifts from Queen 
Indora and from Mr. Kedchffe, yet did sho now 
wear little jewellery, — not because sho herself 
ogotisticallj ai>preci.'‘ted the poetical aphorism 
which says that "‘beauty when unadorned is 
adorned the most,”— but because her taste in this 
respect was naturally simple. Her raven hair 
flowed in heavy tresses upon her polished, stain- 
less shoulders , and as this was the first time she 
luid ever made her appearance in so largo and 
hrfliiant an assemblage, there was a certain flatter 
in her heart, which gave a carnation hue to her 
cheeks ; and ibis animation rendered her beauty 
not merely interesting, but likewise brilliant at the 
moment. 

Her brother Christian certainly never appeared 


to greater advantage. The evening co«»tttm3 wliieh 
ho wor<='— the black dresa coat and i it‘iloou' 3 , with 
the snowy white waistcoat— set off the slender 
symmetry of his shape : and his dark hair, paitod 
in natural curls above his high open forehead, en- 
framed as it were that seat of the loftiest thoughts, 
Ifo wonder therefore that this beautiful young 
couple — for the word bemti/i^lisnotmisiiBod even 
in reference to the masculine good looks of our 
young hero himself— should have created a con- 
siderable sensation when they entered the saloon. 
Sir Frederick Latham perceived the effect thus 
produced : he saw that the young pair had in a 
moment become the cynosure of attraction,* and 
though he outwardly betrayed not what ho felt, 
yet did he inwardly congratulate himself on the 
policv which had induced him to invite Christian 
and Christina to his entertainment, | 

After Sir Frederick and Lady Anastatia Latham 
had conversed for a little while with Mr. and Miss 
Ashton, the dancing commenced. Sir Frederick 
requested Christian to Open the ball with her lady- 
ship, — thus doing everything he could to put our 
hero forward as his principal male guest. He 
himself never danced: but Viscount Bushbrook be- 
came Christina’s partner for the first quadrille. 

This first quadrille was just drawing to a close, 
when Christma, on glancing towards the extremity 
of tho room, caught a glimpse of a countenance 
which brought the warm blood up to her cheeks : 
but the next instant that colour vanished— and for 
a few moments she was exceedingly pale. This 
transitory display of emotion on her part however 
passed unnoticed ; and the dance being over, the 
Viscount conducted her to a seat, Ho remained 
conversing with her for a few minutes longer ; and 
thefl, as her brother rejoined hor, the nobleman 
ietired to another part of the room. Sir Ficdonck 
Latham almost immediately came up to discourse - 
with the twins; and soon did the splendid band 
give notice that tho next dance was about to com- 
mence. Christian was introduced to some young i 
lady of rank for this second quadrille , and scarcely 
had ho quitted Christina’s side, when a well- ' 
known voice, speaking low and tremulously, said, 

“ May I have the pleasure of Miss Ashton’s hand 
on the present occasion ^ 

All the proper pride, modesty, and self-possession 
of tho young lady immediately came to her anl, as 
she rose from her seat and gave her hand to Loid 
Octavian Meredith for ho it v as of whose coun- 
tenance sho had caught a ghmpso, as ere now 
stated, amidst tho lookers-on at the farther ex- 
tremity of the brilliantly lighted saloon. A sense 
of duty, having several phases— duty towards her- 
self— duty towards this young nobleman who was 
the husband of another — duty towards that other, 
the amiable Zoo, who was Christina’s Mend — in- 
spired tho young maiden with a degree of firmness 
which made her heart glow with satisfaction at the 
thought that she should be enabled to command it. 
jlSTo change took place in her countenance ; her 
hand trembled not as it rested in that of Lord Ocla- ' 
vian yet Ms hand trembled— and she felt that it i 
did so. For a moment her looks had encountered 
his own when she rose from her seat to give him 
that hand : but as he led her to the place which 
they were to take m the dance, she looked straight- 
forward, yet without having any visible air of em- 
I barrussment or restraint. Ifeverfcheless, although 
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to every one else Christina's aspect and bearing 
were devoid of aught to create any particular at- 
tention. — yet liord Octavian felt as if his heart 
were riven, with a pang * for to him this calm -lirm- 
ness appeared a proof of indifference. He said not 
a word for several minutes after he had invited her 
to dance with him ; hut still he had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to avoid betraying by his looks the 
feelings which were agitating in his breast. 

“ Little did I expect the pleasure of encounter- 
ing you here/' he presently said : and again his 
voice was low and tremulous. “ I have mingled 
but httie in society lately -I came hither to- 

night to distract my mind as it were from the 
thoughts which are ^ver agitating it——-” 

“ May I inquire/' asked Christina, if your 
lordship has lately heard—” 

“ From Zoe ? Yes — and he heaved a pro- 
found sigh. “ I see that your brother is here/' he 
immediately added, evidently for the purpose of 
changing the topic. 

The circumstances of the dance suddenly inter- 
rupted the discourse 5 and when the figure was 
ended, Lord Octavian was evidently too much em- 
barrassed to know how to resume the conversation. 
Christina therefore began to speak on indifferent 
topics: but her position was growing more and 
more embarrassing and painful ; for by a kind of 
intuitive knowledge she comprehended what Mere- 
dith himself felt. 

“ Is it possible, Christina,” he presently said, in 
a low deep voice, “ that I have become an object 
of utter indifference towards you ? You are 
scarcely courteous towards mo — your manner is 

absolutely chilling 

I am incapable of behaving with a wilful de- 
ficiency of courtesy,” replied Christina but there 
was something in the quick look which she flung 
upon the young nobleman, which seemed to imply 
that if she did not absolutely resent, yet she at 
least deprecated his callmg her by her Christian 
name. 

“ But why thus cold towards me ?” he asked : 

“ why thus freezing? Surely I have not offended 
you 

“ No, my lord — you have not offended me,” she 
answered. “ But may I beg that you will cease 
these reproaches?” 

Again did the circumstances of the dance inter- 
rupt the discourse; and when it was renewed, 
Christina talked in a manner which as plainly as 
possible forbade any recurrence to that which she 
evidently regarded as forbidden ground. 

“ },tay I expect the pleasure of dancing again 
with you this evening P” he inquired in a tone of 
earnest appeal, as ho conducted her hack to her 
seat. 

I beg your lordship to excuse me,” replied 
Christina • and the response was given with a firm- 
ness which again sent a pang through Meredith’s 
heart. 

“ But this is most unkind he said, almost ' 
passionately, though, in a very low voice. “ At 
least we are friends ? You do not answer me I” — 
and then, after a moinent's pause, bo added, Cuns- 
tma, you will drive mo to despair 

One word, my lord 1” rejoined the young 
maiden firmly. I cannot bo guilty of so much 
ridiculous affoctaiion as to pretend to be ignorant 
of those allusions : but I beseech your lordship to 


understand that I shall regard your conduct in the 1 
light of a persecution if you persist in it.” j 

Having thus spoken, Christina rose from the j 
seat to which she had been conducted, and pro- 
ceeded to join Lady Anastatia, who was now con- 
versing with Christian and two or three others on 
the opposite side of the apartment. In one sense 
it cost Christina a severe pang to behave in this 
manner towards Lord Octavian . hnt in another 
sense she was rejoiced— yes, absolutely rejoiced— 
because she felt that she had done her duty, and 
there was a glowing approval within the region of 
her own conscience. As for Lord Octavian himself, 
nothing could exceed the distress of mind that he 
experienced, — although he had sufficient fortitude 
to avoid the outward betrayal thereof. Issuing from 
the saloon, he went forth upon the landing, to ob- 
tain if possible a less heated atmosphere , for his 
brows were fevered and were throbbing violently. 
Ho passed on into the refreshment-room, where ho 
obtained some cooling beverage ; and thence he 
entered a conservatory, where he found himself 
completely alone. Hero he gave way to his reflec- 
tions. 

Lady Anastatia Latham was conversing with 
some of her guests, as already stated, when a foot- 
man drawing near to the gioup, hovered a few 
moments about it, in such a manner as to indicate 
that ho wished to speak to his mistress. She moved 
away from her friends ; and he said to her, Bieaso 
your ladyship, there is that person — Mr. Shadbolt 
i —who has called again and requests a few minutes’ 
interview.” 

“ Did you not toll him that I was particularly 
engaged asked Anastatia, the colour for an in- 
stant lushing to her cheeks. 

“ I did, my lady,” replied the domestic but, 

to tell your ladyship the truth, ho insists 

“ Enough interrupted Anastatia . and then, 
with regained self-possession, she added, “ Yes, the 
business is of importance. I will speak to him. 
Where is he ?” 

“ I showed Mm into the breakfast parlour, my 
lady,” answered the footman : for, to tell your 
ladyship the truth,” added the man, with an air of 
concern, “ he is the worse for liquor — and I scarcely 
dared venture to bring his message to your lady- 
ship.” 

Anastatia moved hastily away : she felt humi- 
liated in the presence of her servant. There was 
something degrading in the idea that she should 
be asked for by a person who came in a state of 
intoxication, and that she should not dare bid the 
domestic turn him away from the house. She was 
considerably agitated — though outwardly this ex- 
citement WMS scarcely visible to the crowd of guests 
amongst whom she passed on her way towarth-j tho 
door of tho bull-room. She issued forth — descended 
the stalls — and proceeded to the broakfust-parlour. 

Now, it happened that Sir Frederick Litnam 
was standing at a little distance from the spot 
where that rapid conversation hud luken place 
between Ana.tatia and the domes he. He had 
seen the servant hover about the gioup in order 
to gam speech with Anastatia, and he had marked 
that glow which had crimsoned her countenance. 
He naturally concluded that something wrong hud 
occurred in tho household arrangements, and that 
something might suddenly have been discovered to 
be defective with reference to the splendid supper 
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which, was to be spread m the baaquefcmg-roora. 
He therefore beckoned the footman forth upon the 
landing ; and he said, “Whafe has occuired to 
annoy her ladyship ?” 

For an instant the man looked confused, and 
seemed as if he would rather not have been ques- 
tioned: but, as at a second glance towards his 
master’s countenance, he caught the gaze of the 
merchant’s cold blue eyes fixed steadfastly and 
searchingly upon him, he stammered out, “ It is 

nothing particular, sir only a person who has 

called on some little business ” 

“Called on business at such an hour and on 
such an occasion said the merchant. “Who is 
this person I” 

“The same, sir,” was the footman’s response, 
f^'^who called the other day, when you questioned 
me ” 

“ Ah ! the person who gave the name of Shad- 
: bolt ?” said Sir Frederick : and though his coun- 
tenance continued coldly impassive, yet was his 
mind inwardly troubled . for he had not forgotten 
I the confusion shown by his wife immediately after 
that fdrmer visit of Shadbolt’s, and which indeed 
had led him to question the footman as to who the 
' individual was. “And on what plea did this per- 
j son solicit an interview at such an hour?” he 
, asked. 

! Again the domestic looked confused : again did 
I ho meet the cold steady searching gaze of his 
master, and thinking he had better tell whatsoever 
he knew, he said, “I informed this Mr. Shadbolt 
that there was a large party at the house, and that 
her ladyship was particularly engaged : but he in- 
sisted upon seeing her ladyship -and in short, 

sir, he said it was something about a debt for 
which ho had to claim payment.” 

Now did all the proud blood of the City mer- 
chant rush to his cheeks: his lips quiveied — his 
©yes glistened— he even mad© a gesture of rage , ^ 
and for that one instant he betrayed more emotion | 
in the presence of Ins domestic than he had ever j 
before done. But in another instant it had j 
passed ; and in a voice that was perfectly cold and | 
firm, lie said, “Ho you know to whom this debt | 
is due, or what is its amount ?” | 

“No, sir,” replied the footman. “Mr. Shad-: 
bolt aaidt.no thing upon these points; and it ap- 
peared to me that when he did let drop some- 
thing about a debt which ho had to claim, it 
slipped out inadvertently— because, sir, to toll the 
truth, the man is the worse for liquor.” 

Again did the blood rush to the merchant’s 
countenance; he too felt humiliated, as his wife 
had ere now done, that such a thing should be- 
come known to the menials of the household * hut 
again quickly recovering himself, he said, “ This 
must be some mistake • it is impossible her lady- 
ship can owe any money. However, you will do 
•well to keep your own counsel upon the point 
J and Sir Frederick placed a couple of guineas in the 
\ servant’s hand. 

I The man bowed, and was about to retire, when 
his master said, “ Go and tell your mistress that I 
wish to speak to her for a moment in my private 
room; and let this Shadbolt wait until ^ter I 
have thus spoken to her ladyship.” 

We must now return to Anastatia herself. She 
had repaired to the breakfast-parlour, whcie Mr, 
Shadbolt awaited her presence. Ho had pjartaken 


somewhat copiously of wine — and haply of spiiits 
likewise, after his dinner; and though very far 
from being completely intoxicated, he was never- 
theless considerably elevated. He rose from his 
seat as Hady Anastatia, in her elegant ball-room 
apparel, made her appearance : but he had the air 
of one who was doggedly resolute in carrying out 
the point he had in vievr. 

“ What means this intrusion at such an hour 
and on such an occasion ?” asked Anastatia, with 
mingled indignation and trepidation. 

“ Why, your ladyship did not keep your word,” 
responded Shadbolt; “and therefore I thought 
there was no necessity to stand on niceties in this 
little matter.” 

“ I will communicate with Madame Angelique 
to-morrow,” replied Anastatia, with glowing cheeks. 
“ I could not do so before.” 

“ But your ladyship may forget when to-morrow 
comes, as you have done for the last few days— and 
therefore,” added Shadbolt resolutely, “we had 
better settle the business off-band.” 

“The demand is a mistake,” she responded, 
“ and I can easily satisfy Madame Angelique that 
it is so.” 

“And Aladame Angelique says over and over 
again that it is no mistake whatsoever. Como, my 
lady— you had better pay the money at once, and 
avoid all unpleasantness. To be plain with you, 
iMadame Angelique is determined to have it : and 
her resolution is represented in your ladyship’s 
humble servant, honest Ike Shadbolt.” 

It was now for the first time that a suspicion of 
intended extortion flashed to the mind of Lady 
Anastatia Latham. The blood ran cold to her 
heart— the next instant it coursed like molten lead 
i m its crimson channels. She knew not how to 
treat the matter— whether to repel the demand 
with indignation, or to submit to it and promise 
the money for the morrow. At that instant the 
door opened: and the footman entering, said, “If 
you please, my lady, Sir Frederick wishes to speak 
to you a moment in his study.” 

Anastatia was for an instant smitten as if by 
dismay at this announcement ; and sbe was on the 
point of asking the domestic some question, when 
he said, “ And perhaps, my lady, Mr. Shadbolt had 
I better remain until your ladyship comes back to 
I him.” 

, Without a word Anastatia issued from the room : 

I but when in the hall she put to the footman the 
1 question to which she had a few instants back 
1 been on the point of giving utterance. 

I “ What does Sir Frederick want me for ?*’ she 
asked, as if with an air of indifference. 

“Sir Frederick questioned me, my lady,’’ re- 
sponded the footman : “ and to tell your ladyship 
the truth, I was compelled to inform him that Mr. 
Shadbolt had called for payment of some little 
debt 

“Ah I — then Mr. Shadbolt himself must have 
spoken to you ?” said Anastatia : and it was with 
the utmost difficulty she could maintain an air of 
composure. 

“ He only told me that much, my lady,” was 
the lacquey’s response. “ I could not help answer- 
ing Sir Frederick >” 

“ Certainly not I” interjected Anastatia, with an 
air of dignified self-possession. “It was your 
duty.” 
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Lady Anastatia Latham then proceeded direct 
to her husband’s study, with the determination, if 
needed, of making a certain confession . but it was 
with a sense of dismay that she adopted the re- 
solve. She entered the study— where she found 
her husband seated at the desk, and reading a 
letter with his wonted demeanour of imperturbable 
calmness. 

My dear Anastatia,” he said, rising from his 
seat and advancing towards her, “ it has perhaps 
been a little oversight on my part that I have not 
occasionally given you the key of this safe in order 
that you may replenish your purse without the ne- 
cessity of applying direct to me. Here is the key 
you can restore it to me presently. And now, my 
dear Anastatia, delay not in returning amongst 
your guests.” 

Having thus spoken, with an unusual appear- 
ance of kindness, Sir I’ledenck at once issued from 
the room. The whole proceeding was so com- 
pletely different from what Anastatia had expected, 
that she was rendered absolutely speechless, and 
could not even murmur a syllable of acknowledg- 
ment for her husband’s generosity. When the 
door closed behind him, and she found herself alone, 
tears began trickling down her cheeks. She com- 
prehended it all. 

“ Yes,” she said within herself, “ he suspects 
that 1 am in debt— that I have been extravagant 
— that I have concealed my embarrassments from 
him j and he adopts this nobly generous course for 
a twofold reason. He affords me the opportunity 
of acquitting myself of my supposed liabilities 5 
and at the same time he conveys a reproof for the 
mingled extravagance and dissimulation of which 
he deems me guilty. Oh, it is painful to be thus 
wrongly judged ! — but on the other hand, infinite 
is the relief which I experience at not being com- 
pelled to confess everything I I understand him 
well. He will speak no more upon the subject . he 
will not ask me who are mj supposed creditors : 
he doubtless thinks within himself that, touched 
by his generosity and goodness, I shall abstain from 
extravagance for the future. And I who have not 
been extravagant at all ’ — I who have even been en- 
abled to assist my brother from the liberal sums 
which my husband has placed at my disposal'” 

To this effect were the thoughts which swept 
rapidly through the mind of Lady Anastatia 
Latham; and drying her tears, she hastened to 
open the safe. But she paused ere she took forth 
the cash-box : she made a strong effort to conjure 
up her moral courage; and she said to herself, 
“ What if I were now to defy these extortioners ?” 

But the moral courage came not in sufficient 
force to nerve her to that extent. She dreaded an 
explosion of Shadbolt’s brutal rage, he might 
create a scene which would be fraught with a 
terrific exposure at a moment when the mansion was 
crowded with guests. She felt her own weakness; 
and with a profound sigh she drew forth the cash- 
box. There was a quantity of gold on one side 
— a layer of bank-notes on the other. She look 
forth sufficient for the liquidation ot Madame An- 
gelique’s extortionate demand ; and restoring the 
cash-box to its place, she locked the massive door 
of the safe, — thrusting the key into the bosom of 
her dross. 

Lady Anastatia then returned to Mr. Shadbolfc : 
and with dignified demeanour, she said, Eemem- 


her, I totally deny the claim which is made upon 
me : but I do not wish to have any dispute for 
such a sum. Here therefore is the amount. Of 
course you are provided with a receipt p” 

Here it is, my lady,” answered Shadbolt, infi- 
nitely rejoiced at the success of his villanous 
scheme : and at the same time he drew forth the 
receipt from his pocket. 

Anastatia examined it;.«and perceiving that it 
was an acquittance in full of all demands, signed 
with the ex-milliner’s own name, she was satisfied. 
Shadbolt took his departure with the money in his 
pocket ; and Anastatia returned to the ball-room. 
It happened that at the moment of her entrance 
Sir Frederick was passing near that door; she 
flung upon him a look full of gratitude, — at the 
same time laying her hand gently upon his arm, 
and saying, ‘'You have this night done somotbing 
which I can never, never forget I Here is the key 
of the safe ” — and she raised her hand to her 
bosom to take it thence. 

“Not another syllable upon the subject, Anas- 
tatia responded the merchant . “ and as for the 
key, keep it until to-morrow. We shall bo ob- 
served !” 

He at once walked away to another part of the 
room , while Anastatia— who was deeply affected, 
though she outwardly betrayed it not — repaired to 
a seat at a little distance. 

Neither the merchant nor herself had noticed 
that her brother. Viscount Eushbroolc, had been 
close by at the instant this exchange of a few 
words took place ; and we may add that his quick 
ear had caught these few syllables which related to 
the key of the safe. 


CHAPTEE CXXIIL 

THE SA-EE ATsD THE CASH-BOX, 

Anastatia repaired, as we have said, to a seat at 
the farther extremity of the room ; and her brother 
the Viscount, after leflecting for a few moments, 
lounged round the apartment m order to join her 
there. He was revolving in his mind how to break 
to his sister the particular subject of his difficulties, 
when Christian and Christina approached. Anas- 
tatia’s countenance immediately brightened up f 
and she spoke to the twins with as much cordiality 
as if they were long-standing friends instead of the 
mere acquaintances of this particular evening. The 
Viscount joined in the discourse as a pretext for 
keeping neai his sister : but he wished in his heart 
that Christian and Christina would move away 
to another part of the room. It happened that 
while Anastatia was thus talking, she mechanically 
arranged the body of her dress— or rather the lace 
which trimmed it ; and the little key fell from her 
bosom. It alighted on the flowing skirt of her 
apparel, and thus did not fall at once upon the 
floor, whence the carpet had been taken up for 
the sake of the dancers. The Viscount, who was 
lounging against a table behind his sister’s chair, 
noticed that the key thus fell • the incident was 
however unperceived by Lady Anastatia as well as 
by the twins. For a few minutes Lord Eushbruuk 
suffered the key to remain where it was, in order 
to ascertain whether his sister would immediately 
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miss it : but finding that slie did not, ho dropped 
his handkerchief as if quite accidentally. Picking 
it up again, he look up the key with it for he 
had so managed the Ml of the kerchief that it 
alighted immediately over the key itself- 

Another dance was now about to commence. 
Lady Anastatia, rising from her seat, hastened to 
introduce Christian to a partner; while some 
young scion of the aristocracy engaged Christina’s 
hand for that quadrille. Lord E-ushbrook was 
now at liberty to act according to the evil prompt- 
ings of his own unprincipled mind. He felt 
tolerably well assured that he possessed the key of 
the safe. In the first place, he thought that he 
recollected it, as it was a key of peculiar construc- 
tion ,* and in the second place the words which he 
had overheard his sister hastily whisper to her 
husband, strengthened the belief that he held in 
his possession the means of supplying his neces- 
sities. As for compunction, ho had none: his 
only thought now was how to achieve his object 
without being observed or interrupted. 

Ho sauntered through the rooms with a fashion- 
able lounging air : he passed out upon the land- 
ing; and watching a favourable opportunity, he 
gilded down the stairs. On reaching the hall, 
accident again served hia disreputable purpose, for 
it happened that none of the domestics wore 
within view at the moment. In less than a 
minute the Viscount was in his brother-in-law’s 
study, where the light had been left burning after 
Anastatia’s brief interview with her husband 
there. To open the safe and take out the cash- 
box was now the work of an instant. A hasty 
glance at the contents of the box showed the 
Viscount that they must consist of at least fifteen 
or sixteen hundred pounds ; and he secured every 
golden coin and evoi*y ^bank-note about his own 
person. 

On closing the safe — to which he of comrse re- 
turned the cash-box — he happened to glance to- 
waids the window, the blind of which was not 
pulled down ; and at that very same moment it 
struck the nobleman that a human countenance 
was withdrawn. Yea— a human countenance which 
had evidently been looking upon him, and which 
had observed this act of robbery unless in- 

deed It were a delusion— a phantom conjured up 
by his own guilty conscience at the matant 
Ilushbrook felt the blood congeal into ice in his 
veins • he could not have been more dismayed if 
his brother-in-law had suddenly made his appear- 
ance — or if a polieo-cousfcable had that moment 
placed a hand upon his shoulder. For several in- 
stants he stood completely transfixed; and then he 
rushed to the window. It W’as a moonlight night : 
the window looked upon a grass plat at the side 
of the houiso • no human being was to be seen — ^no 
gliding figure amongst the trees. Blill there was 
ample time during the Viseount’s consternation 
for any individual to disappear round the angle of 
the building ; and thus because ha saw no one he 
dared not come to the conclusion that no one had 
looked into the study. 

lla&hbrook was irresolute how to aet. Should 
he return the notes and gold to the cash-box and 
drop the key somewhere i' or should he keep bis 
plunder and run every risk ? Frudenco suggested 
the former cuiifbe— his dire aecessities commanded 
the latter ; so that at length-— with that reckless- 


ness, half flippant, half desperate, which charac-^ 
tenzes unscrupulous individuals m certain circum- 
stances— he said to himself, “ Well, at all risks I 
will keep the money 1” 

He stole forth unperceived from the study, and 
reascended to the ball-room. There, still unob- 
served, he dropped the key near the very chair in 
which Anastatia had been seated when it glided 
down from the bosom of her dress. He continued 
to lounge about the rooms : but there was a pre- 
sentiment of evil floating in his mind : the pos- 
session of the money did not contribute to his hap- 
piness, nor relieve him from the apprehension that 
the mode in which it had come into his hands 
might be discovered. As for the countenance 
itself, he had no definite idea of it . he had no 
sooner caught a glimpse of it than it was gone : as 
soon as seen, it vanished. Yet that he had really 
beheld that countenance, he could not conceal from 
himself, he dared not flatter his mind that it was 
a more delusion, 

Christina danced the quadrille with the young 
scion of the aristocracy ; and when it was over she 
was conducted back to a seat. Scarcely had her 
late partner quitted her side, than Lord Octavian 
Meredith rejoined her. He looked pale : but still 
there was a certain expression of decisiveness in 
his regards and on his lips, which immediately 
struck Christina — for an instant even alarming 
her ; for he had on this night repeated that which 
he had said to her before— namely, that she would 
drive him to detoair. 

“ Will you favour me with a few minutes’ con- 
versation somewhere ?” he asked, in a voice which, 
though low, sounded strange and even unnatural, 
as if the speaker were under the influence of feel- 
ings tensely wrung — pamfully wrought up. 

“ For what purpose, my lord asked our young 
heroine: and there was a tiemulousness in her own 
voice. 

to repeat anything which you may not 
hear,” he quickly responded. “ My mind is made 
up I The resolution I have adopted will, I know, 
afford you satisfaction”^ — he paused, and added, 
‘^perhaps pleasure I” 

Christina hesitated for an instant; and then- 
self-reliant, conscious that she had the power to 
perform her duty as she had already performed it 
an hour and a half back on this same evening— she 
said, ‘‘ Yes, my lord — I will grant you a few 
minutes’ private conversation, if you know where 
we can have it.” 

She took his arm ; and he said not another word 
as he led her forth from the balfiroom to the re- 
freshment-room, where several other ladies and 
gentlemen were assembled ; and two or’three were 
at the time returning from the conservatory, which 
opened from that apartment. Into this conserva- 
tory Meredith led Christina : and we should ob- 
serve that it was lighted with lamps — for it had 
been thrown open m order that the guests might 
admire the choice exotics, the fruit-trees, and the 
flowers, which from tropical climes had been trans*’ 
ferred thither. 

Octavian and Christina were now alone toge- 
ther in the conservatory ; and the young maiden, 
gently disengaging her hand from her companion’s 
arm, glanced for a moment at his countenance, as 
much as to mqune fur wliat purpose she had been 
brought hither and what he iiad to commaaicate. 
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Jmc'j” lie said, “ I liavo profited by jour 
own robie exaoiple. I rviil not tell you liov?- suucU 
I love you—beeauso— because — X have promised 
that nothing now shall How from my lips to which 
you may not listen. Just now I felt as i£ there 
were despair in my heart I I came hither — I re- 
flected by myself~I comprehended you— T knew 
why you seemed cold to me ! It was your duty 
which you were performing. Ah! and you have 
awakened me to a sense of mine ’ Yes, my re- 
solve is taken ; every sacrifice shall be made for 
her who lic^s made, and is still making, such im- 
mense sacrifices for me I I will not he outdone in 
generosity — in magnanimity. Christina,” he added, 
in a voice which was tremulous, and so low as to 
he scarcely audible, I leave England to-morrow 
1 set out to rejoin Xoe 

“ Lord Octavian,” replied Christina, scarcely 
able to keep back the tears which ineffable emo- 
tions sent up to the very brims of her eyelids — 

“ you are now pei forming the noblest part — you 
aio taking the most generous course which you 

could possibly adopt and heaven will bless 

you !” 

“ Alas ! Christina,” said Meredith, in a low deep 
voice, as before, happiness and duty do not 
always go hand in hand !” 

“ Yes — you will be happy, Lord Octavian I” re- 
plied Christina, impressively j because your con- 
science will tell you that you arc acting lightly — 
and because heaven, which ever succours good in- 
tentions, will give you strength to perform your 
duties thus I You will go to the amiable Zoo— you 
will rejoin her — you know how deeply and fondly 
she loves you- ” 

“ Enough, Christina I” interrupted Octavian, 
now with a gust of vehemence , “ speak not thus, 
or you will deter me from my purpose 1” 

“ Heaven forbid I” cried the young maiden, em- 
phatically, “ My lord, in Zoe’s name I thank you 
for Ibis noble resolve that you have adopted. And 
now let us retire hence.” 

‘‘ What ' not another word before we separate, 
Christina ?” said Octavian, again speaking pas- 
sionately : “ no word of hope — no word of pro- 
mise ” 

“ My lord,” she interrupted him— and it was now ' 
with a certain friendliness of manner, blending 
with true maidenly dignity,— “ you have resolved 
upon a good deed • you are at length doing an act 
of justice: for heaven’s sake mar it not by any 
weakness or folly now ! Let ns at onco retire, my 

Xndk if you need one word— yes, just one 

v/ord— let mo bid you rest assured that you shall 
have my prayers for the welfare and the happiness 
of } ourself and your amiable wife !” 

“ Christina, you are an angel I” exclaimed Mere- 
dith* “you inspire me with courage to do my 
dutv ’ And believe me it shall be performed I” 

Without another woid, Lord Octavian gave his 
arm to Christina, and led her forth from the con- 
servatory. She glanced furtively at his counte- 
nance, and perceived that it now had a certain 
flush upon it — a certain animation, as if arising 
from the heart’s satisfaction at a strongly adopted 
resolve to perform a sacred, solemn duty. Chris- 
tina herself was not unhappy , no, she was happy : 
fur perhaps stronger still m her mind was the 
sense of duty; and the self-martyrising heart, 
when truly pure and virtuous, expeiiences a bliss 


in its own sac <fices. They rctarn-’d to the baih 
room; and there Octa\j in n'lLicdiotely quitted 
Christina’s side. Eneounieriug her brother he 
shook the youth waimly by the hand, and held 
him in discourse for a few minutes,— he himself 
now conversing with a manly calmness and self- 
possession. Christina subsequently explained to 
her brother everything that had passed. 

Meanwhile Lady Anastatia Latham, bethinking 
herself of the key of the safe, determined to place 
it in some drawer or secure nook until she should 
have an opportunity of restoring it to her husband. 
She felt for it m her dress : but it was gone Eor 
a few moments she was frightened : she thought 
she must have left it in the lock of the safe : then 
she remembered that she felt it in her bosom when 
about to give it back to Sir Erederick ; and next 
she recalled to mind the circumstance that she had 
arranged the lace upon the corsage of her dress 
when seated at the extremity of the room. Thither 
she repaired : and she found it lying upon the 
quaintly-chalked floor, close by that chair in which 
sho had sat. She now placed the key in one of 
the mantel-ornaments, — little suspecting however 
for what purpose it had served during the interval 
that it was lost from her possession. 

At one o’clock in the morning the supper-rooms 
were thrown open; and a splendid banquet was 
given. We however pass over all details of the 
festive scene, inasmuch as therewith no incident 
IS connected requiring special mention in the pages 
of our tale. Dancing w'as resumed after supper : 
but several of the guests began to take their depar- 
ture Eoremost amongst them were Christian and 
Christina. We should observe that Lord Octavian 
Meredith did not make his appearance at all in 
1 the supper-room ; and amidst such a number of 
I guests his absence was not noticed by Sir Eredenck 
I and Lady Anastatia Latham, Yet he had not 
I quitted the mansion : he had no heart for the fes- 
tivity — but ho still lingered at Tudor House in 
order to breathe one last farewell in Christina’s 
ear. He seized this opportunity just before her 
[ departure with her brother. 

“God bless you, Christina I” he said, taking 
her hand and for a moment pressing it fervidly. 

The look that he flung was full of unutterable 
emotions , and for an instant — but only for an in- 
stant — her own courage seemed to be giving way 
within her. But the next moment it w*as re- 
gained; and she hastily whispered, “Bemember, 
my lord, it is m your power to achieve Zoe’s happi- 
ness for the remainder of the time that G*od may 
permit her to dwell upon this earth ” 

Christina then quickly turned away; and taking 
her brother’s arm, proceeded with him to the car- 
riage ; for their adieux had already been paid to 
Sir Erederick and Lady Anastatia. 

We have said that several of tho guests took 1 
their departure about the same time, immediately * 
after supper. Amongst these was Viscount Bush- 
brook: for, contrary to his usual habit, he re- 
mained not to take his fill of tho delicious wines 
which were placed upon the board. In spite of 
his mingled flippancy and recklessness, he felt 
uneasy ; that countenance haunted him — yet 
dimly, vaguely, and impalpably , for, as wo have 
already said, he had not the slightest idea of the 
individual’s features— no definite notion of the 
lineaments of that face. 
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It was Queen Indora’s carriage wlixch had 
brought Christian and Christina to Tador House ; 
and we must here observe that the groom happen- 
ing to be ill, the coachman only was in attendance 
upon the eq^uipage. It was the first carriage to 
issue from the grounds of Tudor House; and 
while it was proceeding along, Christina was re- 
lating to her brother everything that had passed 
between herself and Lord Octavian Meredith. All 
of a sudden the carriage stopped ; and the coach- 
man shouted out, “ Now then, my man, what is it 
that you want ?” 

A rough voice, speahing what appeared to be 
broken English, implored that whoever might he 
inside the carriage would give alms to an unfor- 
tunate Lascar sailor. The coachman gave vent to 
an ejaculation of impatience, and was on the very 
point of urging the horses on again,— when Chris- 
tian, putting his head out of the window, ordered 
him to stop a few momenta longer while he com- 
plied with the mendicant’s request. At the same 
time the false Lascar himself came up to the car- 
nage ; and coolly opening the door, began thank- 
ing the young gentleman for his liberality. 
Christian, setting down the fellow’s presumption 
to the account of his ignorance, drew forth his 
purse ; and the chink of gold caught the Lascar’s 
ear. In the twinkling ot an eye ho snatched the 
puiae from Christian’s hand, and darted away with 
the speed of lightning. Inspired with indignation 
at this feat, as audacious as it was villanous, 
Christian sprang from the carriage, and rushed 
after the false Lascar. 

It was in a very lonely part of the road that 
this incident occurred ; and the road itself was too 
narrow just at that spot for the equipage itself to 
be turned round m pursuit. The reader will un- 
derstand that the daring robber had rushed away 
in the direction from which the carnage had come ; 
and therefore towards Tudor House. Christina 
screamed as her brother sprang forth ; but he was 
too indignant to think at the moment of her 
alarm, and too courageous to care for the danger 
which he might have to encounter. He flew as if 
on the wings of the wind in pursuit of the Lascar, 
whom he overtook at a distance of about a hun- 
dred yards from the scene of the robbery. The 
fellow turned round to face his pursuer, at whom 
he aimed a desperate blow with a large bludgeon 
which he carried : but Christian, nimbly evading 
it, at once grasped the bludgeon and closed with 
the plunderer. So well directed and so irresistible 
was this attack, that the false Lascar was thrown 
down ; and Christian, wrenching the bludgeon 
from bis hands, hurled it to a distance over one of 
the high hedges that skirted the road. The pros- 
trate robber endeavoured to gripe our young hero 
by the throat t but Christian not merely protected 
himself bravely, but likewise overpowered the 
Lascar effectually. At that moment the sounds of 
an advancing equipage were heard : another des- 
perate attempt of the Lascar to free himself was 
defeated ; and finding himself foiled and powerless, 
he said, in unmistakable vulgar English, “ Come, 
young feller, take your purse back again, and let 
me go.” 

But Christian kept him down until the equi- 
page came up to the spot ; and it proved to be 
the dashing phaeton belonging to Lord Bushbrook. 

By heaven ! the scoundrel Lascar who robbed 


me the other night!” ejaculated the Viscount, 
giving the reins to his groom, and springing into 
the road. 

“ He is no Lascar, my lord,” said Christian,— 
“but an English scoundrel in disguise. Hia 
speech has just betrayed him.” 

“Ah! IS it you?” exclaimed Bushbrook, now 
recognising Christian. “ By heaven ' this is a 
bold feat which you have evidently performed! 
Here— let me fasten a hold upon the villain like- 
wise.” 

Bushbrook, although naturally a coward, was 
now brave enough when he saw that the work was 
already done for him ; and he took a firm grasp of 
the Barker’s garments ; for we need scarcely in- 
form the reader that he was the individual of 
whom we are speaking, Christian likewise kept 
hold of him; and they made him get upon his 
feet. 

“Well, I say,” growled the Barker, “this is a 
pretty pickle for an honest chap like me to he 
placed in. But blow me! if this meeting isn’t a 
queer one I”— then turning to Bushbrook, he 
added, as he looked him very hard iu the face, 
“What about that there safe and the kesh-box ?” 

The Viscount’s hands suddenly quitted their 
hold upon the Barker’s garments, as if those hands 
were paralysed ; and he staggered back a pace or 
two. At the same instant, by one desperate jerk, 
Barney released himself from the hold which 
Christian Ashton had upon him ; and in the 
twinkling of an eye he had darted right through 
the hedge with the force of a cannon-ball. Our 
hero flew after him— but stopped short at the 
hedge ; for it was a barrier which he did not 
choose to attempt the bursting through after the 
same fashion as the escaped robber. 

“ What did he mean, my lord ?” demanded 
Christian, somewhat indignantly, and with still 
greater astonishment, as he turned towards the 
nobleman. 

“ I can’t for the life of me understand,” replied 
Bushbrook. “ It was a sudden pain which seized 
upon me ” 

“ It is excessively provoking,” cried our young 
hero, “ after the trouble I took and the risk I in- 
curred. But he said something about a safe and 
cash-box ?” 

“Bid he ?” inquired Bushbrook. “ WeU, I did | 
not hear him— or at least did not understand. It j 
was a sudden sickness— a dizziness that seized i 
upon me— something at supper which disagreed , 
with me ” I 

“ It is indeed provoking !” ejaculated Chris- ' 
tian. “ So daring a robbery ” 

“He robbed you, then?” ejaculated Bushbrook, 

“ Of ray purse, which contained some twelve or 
fifteen pounds. Eor that I care comparatively 

nothing but the annoyance of letting the 

ruffian escape ** 

“ Well, all I can say, my dear fellow,” responded 
the Viscount, “ is that I could not help it ; and I 
am exceedingly sorry for it. I repeat, it was a 
sudden dizziness that came over me. And I say, 
be so kind, Mr. Ashton, as to keep the matter a 
secret : for people are so malicious in this world— 
they may put a wrong construction on the affair— 
they may pretend that I was afraid— and I should 

get unmercifully laughed at ” 

I I really have no inclination to say anything 




that could annoy your lordihip,” responded our 
lioro; “ aud perhaps too I am not altogether satis- 
fled with myself in having let the ruffilan go. But 
what was that ejaculation which burst from your 
lordship’s lips ? Had the man robbed you 

“ JDid I say so ?” asked the Viscount, not being 
previously aware that in the sudden excitement of | 
the moment he had thus betrayed that incident. 1 
“ Why, my lord.” said the gioom, now speaking | 
for the first time, “ it must bo the same person i 
drest m white- — 

** Ah who tr%ed to rob me the other night in- 
terjected Bushbrook. “ That was what I meant ! 
But one’s ideas get so confused when anything of 
this sort happens ” 

“ Very confused indeed, my lord,’* said the 
groom, with a certain dryness which showed he 
thought that his master was not altogether speak- 
ing the truth in some way or another— -an impres- 
sion which Christian likewise entertained, though 
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be could not possibly conceive what motive Bush- 
brook might have for such prevaiiCdUon and self- 
contradiction. 

** Well, at all events, Mr. Ashton,” said the Vis- 
count, anxious to make an end of the matter, we 
agree to keep it secret. And pray, above ail 
things, don’t say a word when nest you go to 
Tudor House — for my sister would be frightened 
out of her wits, and she would not sleep a wmk if 
she knew there weie robbers m the neighbour- 
hood. I will give a private hmt to the police to- 
morrow — and that will be suliicient.” 

Bushbrook ascended into his phaeton j and at 
this moment, Queen Indora’s carnage, having been 
turned round at some distance ahead, came up to 
the spot. Christina was rejoiced to find her 
brother in perfect safety ; and on his entering the 
carnage, he related to her everything that had 
occurred. They both agieed that there was some- 
thing peculiar and unaccountable lu Lord Bush* 
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brook’s conduct : but it was impossible to conjec- 
ture the motive thereof. 

On leucMn^ Iiondon, the carriage pat down 
Christian m Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square , 
and thence proceeded with Christina to Queen In- 
dora’s villa at Bay swat er. 


CHABTEB CXXIV. 

ITirCOHSCIOtrS EtlTELATIOlSrS. 

Let us see what in the meantime had been taking 
place at the Que^m’s villa. Her Miqesty—havmg 
seen Christina off m the carnage, which was to 
take up her brother in Mortimer Street and bear 
the twins to the grand entertainment at Balhana 
Hiii --returned to the chamber m which lay the 
wounded Sagoonah. The ayah had for a week 
continued perfectly unconscious of the attentions 
bestowed upon her; and though Indora had no 
doubt as to some mischievous design having been 
harboured by her Hindoo dependant, she relaxed 
not from those ministrations which in the purest 
spirit of Chnslian goodness were bestowed. Anti 
thoio lay the guilt v ayah, pillowed in a luxurious 
couch. With her queenly luLtress watehiiig every 
vaiiinupi of her coautenauce — applying a cooling 
ben rage *o her lips when they appealed to be dry 
with feverish thirst— and devoting as much sedu- 
lous cai'o to the wounded female as if she were a 
beloved sister whom Iiiuora was endeavouring to 
snatch from the grasp of death. 

Seated upon a small ottoman by the side of that 
couch, Indora fell into a profound reverie, as she 
gazed upon the sleeping countenance of the avah. 

“ Ami is it possible, Sagoonab,” she thus in- 
wardly apostrophized the unconscious invalid— “ is 
it possible that you could have been culpable of so 
much dissimulation anU of so much wickedness ? 
Methougiit that you loved me— thai you sinceiely 
I sympathized witli me in ull I myself felt and suf- 1 
1 ieie l at the time you agreed to accompany me 
from oui far-off Indian home to this western clime. 
But, ah ’ you cherished a passion for him whom I 
also loved, and whom I shall over love so tenderly 
and so well I I remember a while ago— one night 
when I was expecting him to call at the villa — 
that I spoke to you, Sigoonuh, on the subject of 
love- 1 asked if } 0 U had ever loved — and I fancied 
that }ou weie happy in your supposed ignorance 
of love’s pangs. But at that very time you loied 
bun Oil * you loved him I— and how you dis- 

sembled' Well, well, do I know, Sagoonah, that 
the human heart has no power over its volition ; 
and lb cannot shield itself against the impressions 
OP the images which by destiny’s decree are to 
ai5x themselves upon it, Nevertheless, Sagoonah, 

! there »0 duties which in such a case are to be per- 
I formed ; and those duties were not performed by 
you ! So— for you should have told me the truth, 

I and I should not have blamed you 1 should 

have pitied you. Yes— you should have told mo 
the truth ; and you should not have accompanied 
me from India, But you yielded to your own in- 
fatuation t you were selfish — you were egotistical j 
and lu tlioc I have been chenahiog a reptile who 
sought to sting me, instead of a faithful aependant 
to soothe and comfort me. I gave you my coufi* 


' dence, Sagoonah — I told you all my love for him ! 
At one time I explained my hopes— at another my 
fears ; seldom did I conceal from you my inten- 
tions ; and all the while you were a traitress and a 
i hypocrite 

Indora heaved a profound sigh as she reached 
this point in her muaings ; and so deeply were her 
feelings touched, that tears trickled down her 
cheeks. Her heart was generous— her soul mag- 
nanimous ; and as she had embraced the Christian 
faith, so did she possess tho purest Christain sym- 
pathies. Thus, even while musingly addressing 
her reproaches to the unconscious Sagoonah, she 
felt inclined to pity her as the victim of an infa- 
tuated and hopeless love. 

“ Ought I really to blame you thus ?” continued 
the Queen, still pensively apostrophizing the sleep- 
ing ayah ; or ought I not rather to look for ao 
much extenuation on your behalf as circumstances 
admit? Bor, Oh ’ 1 myself know what the power 
of love is — what its impulses are— and how selfish 
it at times renders its votaries. My own life affords 
an illustration • and it is tho only deed on which I 
have to look back with sorrow. Yes— for it was I 
who kept him so long a prisoner in that far-off 
kingdom of Inderabad, and it was cruel— it was 
selilsh — it was unjust— it w^as barbarous, on my 
p.t! t ' If I therefore have to retrospect with com- 
punction upon such a deed as that, ought I not to 
be lenient in the judgment which X pass upon 
thee, Sagoonah ?” 

Hero tho Queen’s musings were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a restless movement on Sagoonah’a part; 
she tossed, her arms uneasily, and turned her head 
upon the pillow, as if she suffered pain either phy- 
sically or mentally — perhaps in both ways. Tue 
Queen rose horn her seat and hastened to quiet the 
invalid. She took Sagoonah’s hands in her own; 
she pressed them; then slie passed one of her 
hands caressingly and soothingly over the smooth 
dusky-hued cheek of the ayali; and then she as- 
sured herself that the bandages of the healing 
wound were not disturbed. While thus tenderly 
ministering to her dependant. Queen Indora com- 
pletely lost sight of whatsoever motives of dark 
misgiving and deep resentment she had against 
the sleeping woman • it was only the invalid re- 
quiring all her attentions that she at the moment 
beheld. And if anything were wanting to afford 
a complete illustiation of the admirable qualities 
of indoia’s character, this deficiency was now sup- 
plied by the unleigned smceiuyund unalloyed ten- 
deriiuss of her behaviour towards one who had 
pi oved her enemy. 

Sagoonah appeared to have felt the soothing in- 
fluence of her kind mistress’s caresses, though 
mentally unconscious that they were bestowed; 
for she rei.*.psed into a state of composure. Tho 
Queen wus gently resuming her seat, when it 
struck her that some words wore wavering upon 
Sagoonah’s lips. She stopped short, and libleued. 
Yes: the ayah was murmuring something; and 
this was the first time that a syllable had issued 
iiom those lips during the week which had now* 
elapsed since the almost mortal wound was in- 
flicted. it w as evident that Sagoonah’s conscious- 
ness wms returning— and that as the lamp of life 
was regaining its power, it was beginnmg to light 
up the images and impressions that were most 
strongly marked in tho cells of S'lgoonah’s bram. 
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Statue-like did luclora stand close by the couch 
— with up heaved bosom breathlessly listening to 
whatsoever might first eoheiently come from 
Sagoonah’s lips. Again did the ayah move her 
arms, as if with a feverish uneasiness; and the 
Queen was about to soothe her with the mesmeric 
influence of caresses again, when the ayah spoke 
intelhgihlj and plainly, though feebly and in 
broken words. 

“ Yes — I did it all ’ — the wickedness was mine 
she thus murmunngly said. “But it was that 
fiend — the Brenchwoinan — who prompted me I 
Ob, why did I listen to her ? Bor all the plotting 
was against my dear good mistress-— my mistress 
-the plotting Indora' my mistress !” 

Now Sogoonah opened her large dark eyes : she 
almost immediately closed them again ; aud for a 
few instants it appeared as if she were dead, so 
breathlessly silent did she he. The Queen was 
alarmed, and placed her hand upon Bagoonah'd 
bosom but the heart was beating within Again 
did the avah slowly open her eyes, and look up 
vacantly at the countenance that was benduig over 
her. Thus for upwards of a minute did she gaae at 
her royal mistress; and when she closed her eyes 
again, it was without any sudden glitter to show 
that she bad recognised the countenance which thus 
bent over her. But once more did her tongue give 
utterance to feebly articulated and broken sen- 
tences , and once more did the Queen listen with | 
breathless attention. I 

“Yes- it was that fi.end the Frenchwoman— I 
Madame Angehque,’’ continued Sagoonah, “ who I 
did It all. Ah! that night — when I penetrated! 
into the Queen’s chamber— the intent was horrible | 
— it was to take her life ! Christina saved her I 
Yes — the English girl saved my mistress on that 
occasion— or she would have been dead, dead 

Theie was another long interyal of silence, 
during which Indora listened m a state of dis- 
mayed and horrified suspense for whatsoever 
might next come from Sagoonah’s lips. 

“ Ah I that temptress— that vile, vile woman 1” 
again murmured Sagoonah “it was she who 
urged me on ’ — Oh !” and here the ayah shuddered 
visibly, and with a violence that shook the very 
bed beneath her, “ how could I have touched that 
reptile ? Its fangs might have entered my flesh I 
—its venom might have circulated m my veins I 
Ah, my poor mistress '—that day you took me to ^ 
the gardens— the gardens— the— the i 

The rest of the sentence was lost in incoherent 
murmurings : but Sagoonah had said enough to 
send a light horribly flashing ip. unto the brain of 
the Queen, clearing up in a moment the mystery 
of that serpent’s presence withm the walls of the 
villa some little while back. Indora was shocked 
—appalled : the revelation was as frightful as it 
was unexpected. Sagoonah, conscience-stricken 
even in her unconsciousness, was thus giving a 
species of subdued delirious vent to the terrific in- 
cidents of guilt which weighed upon her soul. 

“ The messengers from India came at the mo- 
ment,” continued the ayah, m the same murmuring 
broken accents as before * “ the reptile was m the 
couch— all was prepared— death was m its sting — 
venom in its fangs ; but heaven would not permit 
my mistress to perish IJwii ! Take it from mo- 
take it from me, that hideops reptile I— Oh, take 
it, take It from me 1 Oh, oh 
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Again was Bagoonah’s furm cunvulsod wnn a 
violent shudder * tue bed shook under her— she 
writhed upon the couch — she half-turned round in 
spasmodic convulsion: again were her arms tossed 
aud agitated wildly. This time Indoia had not 
the presence of mind to apply her soothing influ- 
ence: she was transfixed to the spot with the 
horror that like a night-mare filled her soul. This 
last revelation from Sagoonah’s lips, in respr'ct to 
the cobra di capello, was so frightfully incredible — 
and yet all circumstances combined to pi event it 
from being for a single moment disbelieved I 
I “ Tnat English girl — Christina Ashton,” con- 
tinned Sagoonah, in feebler and more bioken ac- 
cents than those in which she had last spoken, “ is 
an angel m earthly form ' She has told mo of the 
angels of her cieed — and she is one— -—she has 
spoken of herself I She is the Good Genius of 
my mistress • her presence is a talisman against 

all evil to Indora. Ko, no, viie woman I- no, 

no, Madame Angelique ' I will do nothing more 
to Indore ' Chiistina’s presence saves her. Fool' 
you carry her off- but she comes back — she escapes 
fiom your toils— she is an angel— an angel of her 
own creed ! Nor can you dispose of her as you. 
will- that angel— that angel angel 1” 

Hero was another revelation for the Queen • the 
mystery of Christina’s forced abduction was now 
cleared up, 

“Yes, Christina escaped from you, vile woman'” 
continued Sagoonah ; “ she came back— to bo tbo 
Good Genius of my mistress, who is kind to 
her ’ Oh, 1 will do no more to Indora ! But that 
Englishman— the first whom I over saw— the only 
one whom I ever loved— Ah I his image is here 
—here /” 

Sagoonah turned uneasily upon her pillow , and 
with a low gasping sigh she laid her right hand 
upon her heart. Again she opened her largo dark 
eyes; and she appeared to look slowly around with 
the vacant astonishment, half-dismayed and half- 
inquiring, of a young child who awakens in a 
strange bed and m a strange room. Indora bent 
over Sagoonah to see if she would be recognised : 
but the lids closed gradually, and with an air of 
heaviness, upon the ayah’s eyes; the long ebon 
lashes again resting upon the dusky paleness of the 
cheeks. There was another interval of silence, 
during which Sigoonah appeared to «leep in pro- 
foundest tranquillity,— until her bosom began slowly 
to heave with one long deep-drawn sigh, and more 
words wavered murmunngly upon her lips. 

“ No, not love '—it is hatred now she said ; 
“hatred, because he loves another !—batied be- 
cause he will not accept my love I Ob, wretched, 
wi etched Sagoonah, to appeal to him m vain — to 
entreat and to threaten in turns— and all so fruit- 
lessly ' And he so cold, so reserved, so distant 

Aye, and even so disdamful ' But I will be 
avenged! I will leave this house, never to re- 
turn I — Ah I my mistress has jewels and gold— I 
may be rich — poverty shall not clutch me with its 
long, lean, withered hands, — nor hover round me 
with its gaunt, squalid, emaciated form ! Away, away 
to a magistiate '—let the blow be struck at once 
—a double blow — a blow that shall crush hm and 
overwhelm, her with despair ! Yes— a blow that 
shall destroy both at once ! There has alrcmly 
been too much of love * the time has come for 
hatred. But, no I not in this white dress of mine 
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which marks the slave I Who wilf believe me ? 
Then what am. I to do ? Ah, happy thought ' 
apparel myself la the Queen’s raiment — become a 
lady at once — go richly dressed into the presence 
of the magistrate— and then, then he will believe 
me I” 

It was thus that Sagoonah re-enacted in her 
conscience-stricken unconsciousness — and in the 
fever of her half-subdued, half-hushed delirium — 
that last scene which had entailed upon her so 
frightful a result, Indora continued to listen with 
breathless attention, but with dismayed and horri- 
fied feelings. Everything was now revealed to 
her: — had Sagoonah made a regular and inten- 
tional confession, it could not have been more 
ei^plicit, nor could its details have been more 
lucidly defined. The Queen saw that for some time 
past she had indeed been cherishing a serpent who 
< sought to sting her she had been standing upon 
a mine to which the hand of the false Sagoonah 
was at any moment to apply the torch ; and she 
was horrified — she was astounded in one sense — 
but iu another how grateful was she! And there 
—by the side of that couch on which the guilty 
woman lay, now silently sleeping once more — In- 
dora knelt ; and in the fervour of her Christian 
pietj she poured forth her thanksgiving to the true 
God whom by Clement Eedchfie she had been 
taught to worship. Ifothing more came that night 
from the lips of Sagoonah i and Queen Indora re- 
tired to rest in an adjoining room. Erequently, 
however, during the night did this royal lady rise 
to see that the nurse who in the meanwhile had 
taken her place, was doing her duty towards the 
invalid : for notwithstanding that Indora had now 
obtained the complete reading of the whole sum 
of Sagoonah’s monstrous iniquity, yet not for an 
instant would she neglect that being whom her 
own kind cares had saved from dissolution. 

The Queen heard Christina return home in the 
carriage, aud. she could scarcely restrain herself 
from hastening at once to tell the young lady how 
all the mysteries of Sagoonah’s wickedness were 
oleaied up, and how the motive ot Christina’s 
forced abduction at the time was now thoroughly 
comprehended. Eat Indora resolved to wait until 
the luoining^ for she knew that Miss Ashton must | 
feel fatigued after the entertainment from which | 
she had returned so late. 

The Queen did not suffer her young friend to 
be disturbed until she herself rang the bell fur the 
maid shortly after nine o’clock in the morning, 
and then Indora, who was already up, proceeded 
to Christina’s chambei . I 

*‘My dear giil,” sue said, “there are many topics 
upon which I have never spoken to you much, or 
at winch X have only lightly glanced • hut it is 
now sintablo that you should know more of those 
subjects.” 

i With this brief preface, the Queen proceeded to 
explain to the hornfaed and amazed Ciinstina how 
Sagoonah in her uneasy slumbers avowed sufficient 
to prove with what murderous intention she was I 
inspired, when penetrating one night into her j 
chamber,— adding, “And it was jou, my sweet i 
Christina, who were my guardian angel at the j 
time! Yes— Sagoonah herself has declared that| 
jou are an angel'” 

The Queen tlien recited the ayah’s unconscious : 
confesuon relative to the cobra di capelio, and also 
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in respect to Christina’s foicible abduction by the 
infamous Erenchwoman. But Indoia said nothing 
relative to that portentous secret which rogaided 
Clement Kedciiffe, and which Sagoonah had in- 
tended to use as the means of dealing a blow of 
twofold vindictiveness. To all however that teas 
told her, the young maiden listened with those 
feelings of blended horror and w'onderment which 
such revelations were but too well calculated to 
excite J and as she threw herself into the Queen’s 
arms, weeping and sobbing, she murmured, “ On, 
dear lady I it has been heaven’s own hand that has ' 
guided you safely amidst so many and such fiight- 
ful perils I” 

In the course of the forenoon Mr. Eedcliffe 
called] and Indora communicated to him every- 
thing that had issued fiom the lips of Sagoonah 
on the pieceding evening. 

“ Best assured, my dear Indora,” said Mr. Bed- 
cliffe, " that all the affairs in which I am in any 
way mixed up, are gradually but surely approach- 
ing a crisis. "Wlien any circumstances which it so 
deeply concerns an individual to bring to an issue, 
are thus unravelling themselves— when, past mys- 
teries are being cleared up as if by means simply 
accidental— and when a clearer insight is afforded 
into whatsoever was previously dark and uncer- 
tain,— rest assured, I say, that the end is not far 
distant Have no fears fur the result * I myself 
am full of confidence ! My plans are working — 
day by day are the meshes tightening in around 
those whom it is necessary or expedient to involve 
in such toih, and to place complelely at ray mercy j 
and the further I proceed, the clearer, the easier, | 
and the more certain becomes the path which I 
have to pursue. Beware, however, lest Sagoonah 
should speak in the presence of that nurse ” 

“I have taken eveiy precaution,” responded the 
Queen. “I have puiposely told sufficient to 
Chiistina to render that amiable giil interested in 
watching Sagoouali’s bedside at those times when 
I mvself cannot be theie, and the very instant 
that words begin to wavei on Sagoonah’s lips, the 
nurse will be dismissed from the chamber. Be- 
sides, as Christina takes her turn with me m thus 
watching, there is so little need for the presence of 
the nurse at all'” 

The Queen and Mr. Bedeliffe continued to dis- 
course for some little while longer ; and then the 
latter took his leave — he having business of im- 
poitanceto attend to in respect to the various 
plans which he had m operation. Chiistian called 
m the forenoon ; and after spending a couple of 
hours at the vi'la, he hastened away to see his 
dearly beloved Isabella Vincent. 

It was SIX o’clock in the evening — dinner was 
over at the villa — and the Queen said to Christina, 

“ You have not been out to-day, my dear girl — and 
your cheeks are somewhat pale after last night’s 
entertainment. Go and take an hour’s ramble in 
the garden or in the neighbourhood — so that you 
may return revivified and refreshed, to give me 
your kind as^'istance in watching by the side of 
Sagoonah’s couch.” 

Christina, intending to confine her ramble to the 
garden, threw on a large summer straw-hat, and 
issued forth from the villa. She had caught up a 
volume of poems before leaving her room , and on 
passing out into the garden, she endeavoured to 
fix her attention upon the book— but she could not, 
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Her cheek was indeed pale, as the Queen had 
noticed * but this pallor was not the effect of the 
entertainment only. The young maiden had been 
thinking of all that took place between herself and 
Lord Octavian on the preceding night , and though 
not for a single instant did she regret the line of 
conduct she had pursued, yet she could not help 
feeling the influence of those occurrences. She 
loved one who was the husband of another ; and 
with all her sense of duty it was impossible to stifle 
and crush this love m her heart. Yet there was a 
serenity, if not an actual happiness, in Christina’s 
thoughts, when pondering the intention of Lord 
Octavian to rejoin his wife, the amiable Zoe, 

Christina felt as if the air of the garden did not 
do her any good— as if it wanted that elasticity 
and freshness which could alone benefit her ; and 
opening the gate, she passed into the road. Thence 
she turned into a lane at a little distance, and 
along this well-shaded nanow avenue she rambled 
with the book in her hand, but with her thoughts 
fixed on subjects far different from its contents. 
Be it recollected that it is the month of September 
of which we are wilting. The day had been sultry 
—it had left a portion of its heaviness in the 
evening atmosphere? and this was the reason why 
Christina had fancied that the air m the garden 
had been deficient in elasticity. 

She was proceeding along the lane, when all of 
a sudden she heard foststeps behind her, preceded 
by a sound as if of some one bursting through the 
hedge ; and on looking back our heroine found her- 
self confronted by a figure that filled her with a sud- 
den terror. The aspect of the individual was alone 
sufficient to strike her with this dismay: but it was 
all the greater when the conviction rushed in unto 
her mind that she beheld before her the ruffian of 
the previous night’s adventure. The Lascar’s dress 
was just the same as it struck Christina to be when 
the tellow, having opened the door of the carriage, 
snatched the purse from her brother’s hand, — the 
siftae too as lie subsequently described it to her. 
"We need hardly add that the wretch was the 
Barker* but it may be proper to observe that he 
now at once recognised Christina— for he had seen 
her walking xn the Queen’s garden at the time he 
was on the watch to consummate his murderous 
purpose. 

Bor a few moments Christina's tongue was para- 
lysed with dismay; and she could not give vent 
to the scream which rose up in her throat. The 
Burker, who earned a bludgeon, in his hand, burst 
out into a coarse chuckling laugh — and said, 
“You’re an uncommon pretty gal; and it would 
be a sm to frighten you. Come, young Miss-— 
just hand us over your purse, as well as that there 
gold watch and chain — and there’s nuffin more to 
be said ” 

Christina swept her eyes up and down the lane * 
but no one was to be seen except the ruffian who 
stood before her ; and the nearest houses were too 
far off to be reached by a scream if she sent one 
pealing forth from her lips. She was frightened 
- — she was dismayed : the Burker grew impatient 
« — and in a still more savage tone than that in 
which he had before spoken, he exclaimed, “Out 
with the purse I off with the chain 1 — or by Jingo 
ril help myself !” 

The imprecation was however more terrible 
than the comparatively moderate one which we 




have inseited in its place; and Christina was 
sinking with terror, when it struck her that she 
heard the sounds of a horse’s hoofs at a distance. 
Inspired by the hope of aid, she darted away from 
the spot, but the ruffian was immediately at her 
heels — and m a few moments he violently seized 
her by her dress. Her screams rang forth as she 
struggled desperately with the miscreant ; and all 
of a sudden a horseman appeared round the corner 
of a diverging lane. The Barker’s ear had not 
caught the same sounds which had hei aided this 
approach of succour to that of Christina , and he 
was suddenly stricken with alarm on beholding 
this unexpected appeal ance. Bor he in a moment 
recognised the horseman — although the latter 
recognised not him in that Lascar garb which he 
wore. 

Up to the spot the horseman rode : he sprang 
from his steed ; and the Burker, who had left go 
his hold upon Christina, aimed a tremendous blow 
with his club at the young maiden’s champion. 
The latter dexterously avoided it— and sprang for- 
ward to grapple with the ruffian,^ — when tbo last- 
mentioned individual thought it better not to 
hazard a conflict; and lushing through the 
hedge, as he had done on the preceding night, he 
disappeared from the view of Christina and her 
deliverer. 

The young maiden was sinking with terror; for 
at one moment she had fancied that murder’s work 
would be done, and that nothing could save her 
champion from the fury of the blow dealt against 
him. Her deliverer now tuined towards her, and 
with the most gentlemanly couitesy he spoke a few 
reassuring words. Then he hastened to pick up 
her straw hat which had come off, as well as her 
book and her parasol which she had dropped in 
her fright. The horse meanwhile had remained 
upon the spot, although its nder had let the bridle 
go ; and the animal was now feeding on the grass 
by the side of the lane, 

Christina expressed her gratitude in suitable 
terms ; and feeling full of confusion on account of 
I the dishevelled state of her hair and the disordered 
condition of her toilet, the blood came back to those 
cheeks which an instant before were pale with 
terror. Her deliverer was struck by her extra- 
ordinary beauty, though there was nothing dis- 
respectlul in his gaze . on the contrary his ontiro 
manner and conduct were marked by the kindest 
and most polished courtesy. He was a young man 
— a little past four-and-twenty years of ago — 
exceedingly handsome — and evidently belonging to 
the best sphere of society. He now turned aside 
under pretence of looking after his horse, but in 
reality to give Christina an opportunity of arrang- 
ing her hair and restoring her toilet. Tuis the 
young maiden hastily did ; and when her deliverer 
again turned towards her, it was still with blushes 
but with more self-possession than at first, that she 
renewed the expression of her thanks for the ser- 
vice he had rendered her. 

“ Bo not think the less of my courage,” said the 
gentleman, smiling, — “or rather perhaps I ougiit 
to entreat that you will not tax me with cowardice 
in not pursuing the ruffian: but it was entirely 
through the fear that you were overcome by your 
alarm and might need prompt assistance.” 

“It would be impossible, sir,” replied Christina, 
“ to harbour a thought so ungenerous, so unfounded, 
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and so insulting towards one who has served me so 
signally.” 

The young gentleman bowed in acknowledgment 
of this assurance ; and then said, “ I presume that 
you reside in this neighbourhood ?” 

a distance of about a milo/^ answered 
Christina. 

You will permit me to escort you as far as your 
dwelling said her new acquaintance: “for it is 
quite possible that villanous Xiasear may be loiter- 
ing about in tbe neighbourhood,” 

Christina gladly and thankfully accepted the 
proffered courtesy : her deliverer threw the bridle 
over his arm and walked by the horse’s side, so that 
he might keep better companionship with Christina. 

“You are deceived, sir,” she said, “as to that 
man, although it is very natural you should be 
guided by appearances. He is not a Lascar — but 
some English robber in disguise.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the stranger with aston- 
ishment. 

“ Yes, it is as I tell you,” rejoined Christina. 
“ He robbed my brother last night as we were re- 
turning from a party : there was a conffict-— a 
struggle— but, to be brief, the man escaped.” 

Christina’s companion surveyed the young lady 
with the utmost interest while she spoke ; and yet 
he had sutEcient command over his feeling of ad- 
miration to prevent it from bordering upon rude- 
ness. He thought he had never seen any one so 
exquisitely beautiful as she by whose side he was 
now walking. Her countenance, her figure, her 
looks, her manners^ — the silvery tones of her voice 
•—all formed a combination of charms and attrac- 
tions that ravished his heart. Ho longed to know 
more of her, and to improve his acquaintance with 
one who thus in a few minutes had made so deep 
an impression upon him. But all the While Chris- 
tina herself was perfectly unaware that her blended 
beauty and modesty had inspired her compamon 
with so much interest on her behalf. 

He now iaquired the ec:act particulars of what 
had occurred between herself and the robber 
The details were not long, hut as Christina gave 
them, her deliverer drank in the sounds of her 
voice as if they were those of a delicious music. 
When she had done speaking, he proceeded to give 
her to understand that he was an officer in the 
army — that he was on leave of absence from his 
regiment — and that he was temporarily staying 
With some friends at Kensington. He congratu- 
lated himself on the fortunate occurrence of having 
taken an evening ride in that particular direction ; 
and he concluded by intimating that his name was 
Captain Stanley. 

Immediately struck with this name, Christina 
glanced rapidly towards her companion — and said, 

“ Might I ask whether your father is Sir William 
Stanley who resides near Liverpool?” 

“ The same cried the Captain, both overjoyed 
and astonished at this species of recognition on 
the part of the beautiful young lady whose ac- 
quaintance he was so anxious to cultivate. “But 
how is it possible ” 

“ I have heard Mr. Redehffe speak of you,” re- 
plied Christina, thus anticipating the question- 

“ Mj% liedcliffe j— -that kind generous man I” 
exclaimed Captain Stanley : “ as brave too as he is 
kind— fur ho saved my father’s life amidst the 
junglea of India f” 


“ Mr Kedchffe is a kind friend of mine,” re- 
joined Christina: “ my brother lives with him alto- 
gether I myself am residing with an Eastern 
lady of rank and wealth j and our habitation is 
yonder villa.” 

“Bej Diced as I at first was,” said Captain 
Stanley, “m having been enabled by circumstances 
to render assistance to a young lady, even while 
believing her a total stranger, — infinitely more 
delighted am I now on landing that we are not 
altogether unknown to each other. I only ai rived 
in town yesterday ; and it was my intention to call 
on Mr. liedchffe to-morrow. Perhaps — perhaps,” 
added the Captain hesitatingly, “I may venture 
likewise to call at your residence, to assure myself 
that you will in the meantime have perfectly re- 
covered from the alarm produced by this inci- 
dent ” 

All the rules of politeness as well as the addi- 
tional ones of gratitude prevented Christina fiom 
giving a negative response to this request, and 
with artless candour she said, “ If you do me the 
honour of calling. Captain Stanley, the Lady In- 
dora with whom I live will personally express her 
thanks for tho service you have lenderod one lor 
whom she cherishes a sisterly affection.” 

This portion of the dialogue took place m tbe 
road from which the lane diverged, and the gate 
of the villa was now in sight. Scarcely had tho 
young maiden given the answer just placed upon 
record, when a gentleman on horseback was seen 
rapidly approaching j and Christina at once recog- 
nised Lord Octaviau Meieditli, She instanta- 
neously became aware of the necessity of main- 
taining all her fortitude, her fiimness, and her 
! feminine dignity . for the conviction smote her 
! that he was there, in that neighbourhood, to seek 
an interview with herself — peihaps a paiting one 
— before he fulfilled his promise by going abroad 
to rejoin Zoe. Captain Stanley did not notice that 
anything peculiar had at the moment transpired 
to startle his fair companion for she was mdqed 
startled for a single instant on recognising Lord 
Octavian. As for his lordship himself, he suddenly 
drew in his bridle and brought his steed to a halt 
at a distance of about twenty yards from Chnsiiiia 
and Captain Stanley • then, the next moment, he 
abruptly wheeled round his horse and galloped 
away. 

“That gentleman appears to have taken the 
wrong road,” observed the Captain, utterly unsus- 
picious of how well Christina was acquainted with 
him , “ and ho has only this instant perceived his 
mistake.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the young maiden, scarcely 
knowing what sbo did say : for all her self-posses- 
sion abandoned her as a sudden thought flashed in 
unto her brain. 

Was it possible that Meredith could have fan- 
cied she was walking with a rival ?— that it was a 
suitor for her hand whom he beheld in her com- 
pany, and who with the familiarity of intimacy 
had dismounted from his horse in order that he 
might the more conveniently and agreeably enjoy 
the pleasures of discourse ? Innocent and artless 
though Christina were, yet no young lady of her 
age could bo so utterly inc.xpcneneed in tlio ways 
of the world as not at once to perceive how naturally 
and even reasonably a suspicion of that sort might 
strike the mind of Lord Octavian Meredith. 
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The gale of the villa was now leached, and 
Captain Stanley said, with a polite bow, “ I will 
do myself the pleasure of calling to-morrow. But 
you have not honoured me by saying for whom. I 
am to mq[uire 

“This 13 the Lady Indora’s villa,'* answered 
Christina , “ and I am Miss Ashton.” 

“ C-ood evening, Miss Ashton,” rejomed Captain 
Stanley; and springing upon his horse, he rode 
away from the spot. 

Christina’s feelings had been suddenly and power- 
fully wrung by the incident in respect to Lord 
Octavian Meredith. She had no uumaidenly desire 
for the young nobleman to be convinced that she 
loved him . but on the other hand she was averse 
to the idea that he should suppose she had been 
favouring the suit of another. Bor she saw at 
once that supposing it to be really the case that she 
had thus favouied another suit, and if it were 
indeed a leality that her heart or her hand was en- 
gaged elsewhere, — she ought at once to have men- 
tioned the circumstance on the preceding evening 
at Tudor House as the best means of silencing the 
allusions to his own love which 'weie made by Lord 
Cot iMan. She perceived that he, putting his own 
construction on the fact of her being with a hand- 
some young gentleman, as Captain Stanley was, 
would naturally conclude that she had acted 
coquettishly, capriciously, and even immodestly in 
not having told him on the previous night that her 
heart was engaged to another. The idea of all this 
was most repugnant to the pure notions and deli- 
cate feelings ot our amiable heroine. 

On passing into the grounds attached to the 
villa, Christma felt so annoyed and distressed that 
she could not immediately enter the house. If 
she did, she would be courting questions on the 
part of the Queea— questions which might turn 
upon a topic that she did not like to approach. 
Therefore, to compose her thoughts and collect her 
self-possession, Christina rambled through the 
garden. It is but the strictest Justice to our 
heroine to declare most positively and unreservedly 
that she had not the slightest anticipation of what 
was to follow or else not for worlds would she 
have placed herself in a position to encounter it. 
Twice had she slowly made a tour of the garden — 
for the third time was she taking the round, with 
the intention of entering the villa when this last 
stroll was completed. >She reached that extremity 
which joined the field—th© point that was remotest 
from the house, and w^as most enveloped in the 
shade of the umbrageous trees — the spot, in a 
word, wheie Sagoonah’s interviews had been wont 
to take place with Madame Angehque —Christma 
had reached that spot, wo say, when there was a 
sudden rustling amongst the evergreens, and Lord 
Octavian Meredith stood before her. 

All in a moment our heroine’s fullest self- 
possession came to her aid * all her dignity was 
summoned up , and what she had last been think- 
ing of in connexion with the previous incident, 
was absorbed in that of wounded pride, bordering 
on resentment, that the young nobleman should 
thus seek her after his solemn promise at Tudor 
Lodge. He himself was ashy pale, but labouring 
under a deep concentrated inward excitement : 
his white lips were compressed — his arms were 
folded across his breast— ho stood confronting 
her with the air of one who sought an explanation, 


was determined to have it, and fancied that he had 
a perfect right to demand it. 

“We meet, Christma,” he said, “ for the last 
time.” — and his voice sounded unnikural in its 
lowness and hollowness. 

“ Our meeting of last night, my lord,” responded 
Christina firmly, “ should have no sequence. Ee- 
member your pledge— and you have broken it 

“Listen to me— listen to me but for an in- 
stant he said, with such concentrated vehemence 
that he seemed as if scarcely able to restrain, the 
outbreak of feelings tremendously agitated. “ Cir- 
cumstances would not permit me to depart until 
to.morrow ; and I could not resist the temptation 
of riding round into this neighbourhood— for acci- 
dent made me aware of the place of your abode, 
which X never knew till this morning. I met Sir 
Frederick Latham, and he spoke of you. That was 
how I learnt your place of residence. I did not 
mean to seek an interview with you — 1 respected 

my pledge— I intended to observe it G-od 

knows,” be added bitterly “ it is more than ever 
my intention to keep it after what i have 
seen’” 

“What you have seen, my lord*'” exclaimed 
Christina, indignantly . and then, the next mo- 
ment, she was halt suflbeated by the feelings which 
surged up into her throat : but she held back the 
words to which they would have prompted her to 
give utterance, for she was suddenly smitten with 
the conviction that it would be more dangerous 
and unmaidenly to vindicate herself by explana- 
tions than to allow Lord Octavian to remain under 
the impiession which he had received from ins own 
construction of the recent incident on the road, 

“ I tell you, Christma,” he exclaimed, vehe- 
mently, “ that I did not mean to seek an inter- 
view with you I I considered our partin-^ oi hiet 

night to be final and heaven knows the pang 

it cost me to breathe that word/arewell ^ But I 
could not resist the temptation of iiding round 
here to catch a glimpse of your home— of the 

place where you dwell. Oh, if I had foreseen 

But it IS better thus 1 it is better thus I” he pas- 
sionately ejaculated and yet he made a movement 
as if to stamp his foot w ith maddened rage. 

“ Yes, it is better thus, my loid,” said Christina, 
who in endeavouring to entrench herself with a 
becoming feminine dignity, m reality became sur- 
rounded with a reserve that was not merely cold, 
but even had the air of haughty defiance. 

At least so Meredith thought ; and the Aea w as 
natural in his own morbid state of feeling. He 
therefore said with a tone and look of bitterest re- 
proach, “You feel that you have dealt ungeno- 
roub f with me — heartlessly— coquettishly; and you 
lake letuge withm the circle of your own haughty 
pride. You may tell mo that I have no claim 
upon you— and you are right; for I am another's! 
You may tell me likewise that you are the mistress 
of your own actions, and that you owe no account 
of them to me : and again you will be right I 
But, Oh I Christma, had you for an instant been 
candid with me— had you suffered me to know 

when last we met 1 do not mean last night— 

but the other day when I rescued you from the 

persons who were carrying you off -had you 

told me then that your heart was engaged to an- 
other because it must have been so even then 

—for this attachment of your’s cannot be merely 
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oJl to-day Oh ! Christina, you would have 

awakened me from a dicam — you would have 
aroused me to my senses ’ But no, no — you did 
it not ’ I told you that I loved you — you knew 
it — I even went so far as to declare that all my 
hopes of happiness were concentrated in the idea 
—•the one idea that you might yet become my own 
adored and cherished wife , and you did not tell 
me that you loved another * It is true that you 
answered me with what methoug’ht was a becom- 
ing maiden dignity-— and I loved you all the more 
tenderly for it. But still there was something in 
your manner, Christina, which at that time bade 
me hope ” 

“Is'o, my lord— no I’’ vehemently interiupted 
the young maiden, who had hitherto listened with 
the reader may conceive how much distress and 
anguish of mind to that long and passionately de- 
livered speech, which was full of accusations that 
her sense of maidenly propriety would not permit 
her to explain away. 

“Oh, but it was so, Christina exclaimed Mere- 
dith, terribly excited. “But if not thenj what of 
last night ? Think you that when the first word 
of allusion to this maddening, despairing love of 
mine had fallen from my lips, — think you, I ask, 
whether my speech would not have been checked 
if you, with that candour which I fancied you to 
possess, had at once told me that you loved an- 
other ? Oh ’ Christina, it was not well of you. ! 
My God I how much have I suffered on your ac- 
count !— and to be rewarded thus ! If you loved 
mo not, It was your duty to proclaim that fact. To 
keep It hack, was to bid me hope I It was worse, 
— it was playing the part of a coq^uette !— it was 
heartless—it was wrong!” 

Overwhelmed with these reproaches — half- 
believing them to be just so long as Meredith 
remained under his present impressions m respect 
to the circumstances of her being seen with Cap- 
tain Stanley— half resentful, on the other hand, at 
the bitter accusations thus hurled against her— 
yearning to explain everything, yet daring not to 
pionounee the words “I do not love another,” for i 
fear they should he taken as the avowal of “ I love 
you,”— distressed and bewilderod— wanting to say 
something, yet knowing not what to say — anxious 
to fiy from the spot, yet tiansfixed there by the 
power of her feelings,— Christina leant against a 
tree for support, and the tears fiowed thick and 
fast fiom her eyes. 

Oh ! now you weep,” exclaimed Meredith. 
“ Weep on, false-hearted girl ' An hour ago every 
tear you are at present shedding would have fallen 
Ilk© a drop of molten lead upon my heart, and I 
should have gone mad with grief ! But no v it 
does me good to seo you weep, and to know that I 
have wrung those tears from your eyes * Ah, I 
envy not the man who will conduct to the 
altar, deceiver that you aie! Until within the 
hour that is^passing, I would have staked my soul 
on your candour — your truthfulness I My God, 
how I should have been deceived I It would have 
been selling this soul of mine to Satan— and you, 
peiiidious girl, the cause! Ah, though I am 
marued— and it was as a married man that I 
dared love you, Christina— you know not the heart 
with which }ou have trifled, and which you have 

broken ! Tot 1 luU not curse you ^liTo! ten 

thousand times no I I bless you, Christina and 


may God grant you with another all that happi- 
ness which, if circumstances permitted, it would 
have been my pride and joy to ensure you 

The young nobleman made a hasty movement as 
if to turn abruptly away. Christina, on her part, 
made a movement as if about to speak: but she 
could not give utterance to a word. S.i$ excite- 
ment was moderating into a profound mournful- 
ness 7ier distress and anguish of mmd were using 
into a terrible excitement. 

“Yet one word more!” he said, for an instant 
arresting his own steps ; “ and I have done ’ Bor- 
give me that I blamed you — pardon me that I 
reproached you ! I have been too vehement— too 
impetuous’ I was wrong, Christina, — I was 
wrong ’ But my feelings hurried me away. Once 
more— and for the last time, do I pray heaven to 
award you its blessing ' Yes— may you be happy 
and blest !” 

"With these words Lord Octaviau disappeared 
from Christina’s presence. She started forvvaid: 
his name was at the very tip of her tongue . she 
was about to call him back but with such an effort 
of fortitude as only the purest-minded and most 
virtuous being could have commanded under such 
circumstances, she restrained herself— the name 
was not spoken— and ho reappeared not m her 
presence. 

“Yes— it is better as it is,” thought Christina 
to herself. “Let him fancy that I love another! 
— it will all the more easily wean him from that 
infatuation which has well mgh produced such 
fatal effects upon the amiable ZoeV* 

And now, m a frame of mmd that was fraught 
with a marvellous calmness— with all the pious 
resignation of a self-sacrificing, self- martyrising 
spirit — Christina Ashton re-entered the villa. 

Lord Octavian Meredith hastened homeward, 
riding as if ha were a madman mounted upon a 
mad steed. On gaining the more frequented parts 
of the town, he dashed^ amidst the vehicles with a 
recklessness which ma*de every one who beheld 
him think that he was intoxicated with wine. 
ITevertheiess, he reached his home in safety. 
Springing from his horse, he tossed the bridle to 
the domestic, who was half astonished and half 
frightened at his master’s appearance, but Meredith 
saw nob the effect which his strangely wild excite- 
ment produced. He rushed into the house : he sum- 
moned his valet, and gave immediate orders for 
his clothes to be packed up and for the carriage to 
be got in readiness, as he intended to start by the 
night tram for Dover. The valet was as astonished 
as the other domestic had beenj and yet he knew 
j his master too well to suppose for an instant that 
I he had been dunking. He therefore thought that 
some sudden calamity, or else some serious indis- 
cretion, must have driven Lord Octavian Meredith 
to the resolve of this precipitate departuie. In 
order to lead Octavian, if possible, into conversa- 
tion, the valet inquired, with every appearance of 
completest deference, whether his lordship did not 
intend to see Mr. Armitage before he took hia de- 
parture ? 

“ hfo— it is not necessary !” replied Meredith 
petulantly. “ I will leave a note, to be sent to him 
to-morrow. Hasten you to get everything in 
readiness . prepare your own things likewise, fur 
you will accompany me.” 

Having thus spoken, Octavian hastened to the 
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Srawiag-room, where he sat down and penned a 
few lines to Mr. Armytage. He simply said that 
being alarmed on account of Ztoe’s health, and 
considering that he was not doing his duty in 
allowing her thus to remain separated from him, 
he was about to rejoin her with the least possible 
delay. He then thought of writing a few last 
words to Christina* but he could pen nothing that 
satisfied him. Sheet after sheet did he tear up i 
and when the valet entered to announce that 
everything was ready for immediate departure, 
Xord Octavian was still commencing a new epistle, 
and still too without any satisfaction to himself. 
This last sheet of paper he therefore tore into 
fragments, like the former ones; and speeding 
down the stairs, he sprang into the carriage. 

How be gave full vent to the excitement which 
was torturing him he covered his face with his 
hands — be burst into an agony of weeping ; he 
sobbed hke a woman or a child. 

Ho. 79.— Foheth Seeibs. 


O Christina, Christina 1’* he murmured, in a 
broken voice : " to think that you could have loved 
another 

The unhappy young nobleman proceeded to 
Dover: on the following day he passed over to 
Boulogne ; and thence he journeyed with all pos- 
sible despatch, to rejoin that wife whom he was 
now seeking in the frenzy of desperation rather 
than under the infiuence of a pure unalloyed sense 
of duty. 


CHAPTER CXXV. 


It was the second morning after the brilliant en- 
tertainment at Tudor House —breakfast was over— 
Anastatia had retired to her boudoir for awhile— 
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and the great merchant had sought his study to ' 
look over* his letters, it not being Ms purpose 
to visit the City on this particular day. Hot 
another syllable had been spoken by Sir Frederick 
Latham, relative to that incident of the baU- 
night which had led him. to entrust the key of 
the safe to his wife ; and she on her own side 
had felt no inclination to revive the topic. The 
merchant fancied that Anastatia had been extra- 
vagant in some respect, and bad therefore con- 
tracted a debt which she chose not to mention 
to him* he congratulated himself on the policy 
he had pursued . instead of chiding and reproach- 
ing, he bad acted with magnanimity; and he 
naturally concluded that the effect of such conduct 
would be more salutary and would be all the better 
appieciated, than if he had displayed anger and 
irritation On the other hand Anastatia — though 
having been scandalously plundered by Madame 
Angtilique, and therefore really innocent of any 
extravagance involving her in debt — was fully 
conscious that she laboured under a suspicion of an | 
opposite character; and she was compelled to bear 
the imputation of extravagance because she dared 
nut enter upon explanations which would reveal 
the whole truth. She was not happy m her mind • 
she deeply felt the generosity of Sir Fredeiick’s 
conduct, and more than once since the occurrence 
of the ineuleut had she said within herself, “Oh, 
that I could tell him everything !” 

Sir Frederick, as wo have said, had retired to 
Ins own private room, and there for a while did 
he busy liirnsolf with the letters that had reached 
Imu that morning. Some he answered; on the 
backs of others ho made memoranda for reference 
to the account-books at the office m the City ; and 
others he placed aside that they might be sub- 
mitted to his partners when in consultation with 
them. Presently the door opened, and a footman 
entered to state that the architect who had built 
Tudor House, requested an interview with Sir 
Fieiienck. 

Tac merchant desired that the architect should 
be admitted, and m a few minutes this individual 
was conducted mto tb© study. Presenting a paper 
to Sir Fiedeiiefc, be intimated that he had called 
to receive the balance of his account. 

“ Winch might have been settled long ago. Hr. 
Sfcvles,’* said the merchant, drawing himself up 
with a certain cold business like pomposity, “if 
you had chosen to send it in.” 

“ i am periecti, aware of that, Sir Frederick,” 
responded the architect: but I did not want the 
money — I know it was safe — and moreover I really 
had not. time to go mto the diiTo rent details.” 

The merchant opened the document which had 
been presented to him ; and spreading it on 
, ha desk, he proceeded to examine the items of the 
awount. Taking down a die, he referred to former 
»«tuiSts: then he consulted the cash-book, which 
he took from a drawer ; and having thus satisded 
himself that all the items were coirect, he pro- 
ceeded to verify the addition of the pounds, shil- 
ling, and pence coluums. All this he did in a 
precise and methodical manner, with coolness and 
dohboration, and yet with a certain perceptible 
business pnde, so to speak, which in itself was as 
much as to say, “Look how carefuiiy 1 conduct all 
my busmess-- and ptodt fey tho example 

Having added up the columns, tJir Frederick 


slowly bent his cold eyes upon the architect— and 
said gravely, if not sternly, “Mr. Styles, might I 
ask whether you have frequently the misfortune of 
making mistakes in adding up your accounts ?” 

“Errors will occur, Sm Frederick,” was the 
answer : “ but I flatter myself that I make them 
as seldom as most people.” 

“ Errors never occur in my office, sir !” observed 
the merchant, drawing himself up. “ A clerk of 
mine who should have the misfortune to make 
such an addition as this, would never have the 
chance of making another within the walls of my 
establishment. Ijook, Mr. Styles I You have set 
down a total of eleven hundred and thirteen 
pounds, eleven shillings, and eleven peace-half- 
penny; whereas I make it eleven hundred and 
thirteen pounds twelve shillings, and three pence 
halfpenny.” 

The architect felt infinitely relieved when he 
found that the discrepancy was of so trifling a 
character : and as his time was precious, he wished 
to settle the business at once. But Sir Frederick 
appeared to take a sort of cold-blooded inward de- 
light in delaying him as a punishment for having 
made a mistake in his account to the extent of a 
few pence. He therefore senbentiously expatiated 
on the necessity of being accurate m even tho mi- 
nutest matters : and then he slowly and deliberately 
cast up the columas, with the architect looking 
over his shoulder. 

“And now, Mr. Styles,’^ he said, “if you will 
receipt this account, it shall be paid.”* 

Eising horn his chair, the great merchant ad- 
vanced tovUrds the safe, which he opened; and he 
took forth the cash-box. Meanwhile the architect 
had receipted the account ; and Sir Frederick looked 
at the mode in which the receipt was written, to 
assure himself that it was consistent with the 
proper formality. He then opened the cash-box ; 
he looked in one compartment, where the notes 
ought to be— it was empty ! Sir Frederick was 
astounded: but not for an instant did he suffer his 
features to betray the feeling which had thus seized 
upon him. He opened th® nfelser compartment, 
where the gold ought to be : not a single com was 
there I Still Sir Fredenefc was outwardly as calm, 
as unruffled, and as imperturbable as ever; and he 
coldly said, as he closed the cash-box, “ After all, 
I had better give you a cheque for tho amount.” 

“Just as you please, Sir Frederick,” replied the 
Architect, making way for the merchant to sit down 
at his desk again. 

Sir Frederick wrote out the cheque : Mr. Styles 
received it — bowed— and took bis departure. When 
he was gone, Sir Frederick again rose from his seat, 
and looked into the safe — but beheld none of the 
notes nor golden coins there. He consigned the 
cash-box back to its place— locked up the safe— and 
put the key in his pocket. 

“ There must have been upwards of two thou- 
sand two hundred pounds in that cash-box the 
night before last,” he said to himself; “ and Anas- 
tasia took it all I” 

The' merchant naturally concluded that his wife 
had been dreadfully extravagant in various ways ; 
but he was bewildered as to what particular debt 
could have amounted to so large a sum He knew 
that Anastatia did not gamble at the card-table, 
for tho best of all possible reasons that she never 
played cards at all. It could not have been to 
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assist her brother that she had been so suddenly 
pressed for money : because if so, the inteivention 
of the man Shadboit would have been unnecessary. 
That it was one debt, and not several, which she 
had paid the night before last, was to be argued 
from the fact of only one creditor, or one creditor’s 
reprerjentative, having called to assert a pecuniary 
claim* "Who, then, could be this one creditor to 
whom she had contracted so immense a liability ? 
—for i,s a matter of course Sir Frederick felt con- 
vinced that Anastatia, and Anastatia only, had 
emptied the cash-box of its contents. 

For a moment the merchant thought of proceed- 
ing straight to his wife to question her on the sub- 
ject but this idea he the next instant banished from 
his mind. He had told her to say nothing more on 
the eubject—he himself had avoided it : he felt that 
there would he something mean, little, and paltry in 
re- opening that topic, inasmuch as the very prefa- 
tory words which in such a case he would have to 
utter must be to the effect that she had taken a 
much larger sum than he had anticipated or in- 
tended. Nevertheless, Sir Frederick was resolved 
to institute some investigation. His mind was 
troubled : suspicions, vague and indefinite, were 
rising up in his brain. He remembered his wife’s 
confusion when a week back he had sought her in 
the drawing-room immediately after her first in- 
terview with Shadboit : he naturally considered 
that there was something strange in the manner 
in which this same Shadboit had come to persecute 
her on the night that she was receiving company 
—strange also that she should have boon so much 
troubled when his visit was announced—and that 
with a sort of terror she should have granted him 
an interview instead of with becoming dignity 
bidding him call on a future day and a more suit- 
able occasion. And now, too. Sir Frederick be- 
thought himself of the way in which Anastatia 
had swept her letters and papers into her desk on 
that afternoon when he (Sir Frederick) had sought 
her in the drawing-room, as already alluded to. 
All these reflections troubled the great City mer- 
chant ; and in spite of himself he felt those suspi- 
cions which were agitating his mind, gathering 
strength and power, although of so vague and in- 
definite a character. 

From what the reader has seen of the mer- 
chant’s disposition, ho may have comprehended 
that beneath a certain exterior show of cold pride 
and subdued, ostentation, there was no small 
amount of real meanness and pettiness. These 
little feelings were now rising uppermost ; and 
under their influence Sir Frederick found himself 
leaving the study and making his way up to that 
apartment where Anastatia’s writing desk usually 
stood upon a small table in a recess. On entering 
this apartment, Sir Frederick looked at the wiiting- 
desk with an expiession of countenance as if he 
were saying to himself, That desk doubtless con- 
tains the means of elucidating this mystery 1” 

As he immediately afterwards slowly glanced 
around, he beheld a small bunch of keys lying upon 
another table. The temptation was irresistible 
indeed the presence of those keys was precisely 
what the merchant was desiring at the instant. 
He took them up : the very first which he applied 
to the writmg-desk was the one that fi,tted ; and 
now that merchant who was usually all business- 
like deliberation m his proceedings, was hasty, 


quick, and even nervous in what he was doing. 
He was afraid that his wife or a servant might enter 
and surprise him m the midst of an action which 
he felt to be mean and pitiful, although perhaps 
not altogether without justification under the cir- 
cumstances. He turned over the papers ; he took 
up a pink-tinted billet ; and on reading the name 
of Madame Angelique, a dark expression came 
over bis countenance. He perused its contents. 
It demanded five hundred and sixty-three pounds, 
“ as per hill delivered and it intimated that Mr. 
Isaac Shadboit was empowered to receive the 
amount. This individual’s two visits to Tudor 
House were therefore no longer a mystery but 
there were other circumstances which were very 
far from being satisfactory to Sir Frederick Iia« 
tham. 

“A year has elapsed,” he muttered to himself, 
** since I expressly desired Anastatia to leave off 
dealing with that woman whose infamous character 
I accidentally discovered, and which I mentioned 
to my wife as my leason for the request that I 
made at the time. She must have disobeyed me 
— she must have since been secretly dealing 
there I” 

Graver and darker, as well as more definite be- 
came the merchant’s suspicions ; and he hastened 
to look over the rest of the papers which he found 
m the desk. These were all Madame Angelique’s 
bills, duly receipted at dates shortly after they 
were sent in; and there was no bill of a date later 
than the period when, a year back, Sir Frederick 
had so expressly desired his wife to discontinue 
her patronage of Madame Angelique’s millinery 
establishment. But amongst those p'lpcrs was the 
receipt given by Mr. Shadboit for the sum speci- 
fied in the pink tinted billet. Sir Fiedenok’s 
suspicion flowed into the correct channel ; he re- 
garded that billet as the vehicle of an extortion. 
Indeed his wife’s conduct itself naturally appeared 
to be replete with causes for misgiving and dis- 
trust. 

Wherefore,” asked Sir Frederick of himself, 
“ should she have taken upwards of two thousand 
pounds to pay a bill of between five and six hun- 
dred?” 

There were no other documents in the desk 
which at all interested the merchant ; he arranged 
the papers in the order m which he had fuund 
them — he closed the desk— he deposited the keys 
on the other table — and he issued irom the apart- 
ment. His mind was already made up how to 
act : he ordered his horse— and dispensing with 
the attendance of a groom, rode forth alone. Bnx- 
i ton Hill was soon reached ; and giving his horse 
I to a loitering boy to hold. Sir Fredeuck Latham 
[ knocked at the door of Madame Angelique’s villa. 
The retired milliner was at home ; and the mer- 
chant was conducted into her presence. Per- 
sonally he was a stranger to her ; and as he gave 
no name to the pretty servant-girl who answered 
the door, Madame Angelique was unaware who 
the visitor was, as well as what his business might 
be. She saw that he was cold and reserved in his 
manner but she, on the other liand, was all affa- 
bility and courtesy as she desiied him to be 
seated. 

‘■‘Perhaps you will know my name, Madam© 
Angelique,” began the mercliant, '-‘when I an- 
nounce It as Sir Frederick Latham.” 
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The ex-milliner was startled; and her guilty 
conscience instantaneously smote her with the 
idea that her recent successful extortion, the pro- 
ceeds of which she had duly shared with Mr. 
Shadbolt, was known to the victim’s husband. 

“ Whether you have anything to fear as the re- 
sult of my visit,” continued Sir Prederick, de- 
pends entirely on yourself. If you answer all my 
q^uestions in a manner proving that you are 
responding faithfully and truthfully, you have 
nothing to apprehend : but, if on the other hand, 
you prevaricate or attempt to deceive me, I shall at 
once take measures which you will repent.” 

*‘G*ood heavens, sir, what do you mean^” 
faltered the terrified Prenchwoman, now bitterly 
repenting her folly in having jeopardized herself 
anew after having so well escaped from former 
penis. 

Lady Anastatia Latham,” continued the mer- 
chant, fixing hia cold eyes upon the ex-milliner, 
recently paid some five or six hundred 
pounds to an agent of your’s by the name of Shad- 
bolt. You see that I know everything ; and it is 
therefore hardly necessary that I should allude to 
your billet in which you made that demand.” 

** Oh I I will give hack the money at once. Sir 
Prederick I” exclaimed the terrified Prenchwoman, 
quailing beneath the merchant’s cold searching 
gaze. 

« JSTo — that is not the object of my visit,” ho 
responded. “ I care nothing for the money. All 
the world knows that to Sir Prederick Latham 
such a sum is as a drop of water to the ocean. 
You confess that you had no real claim to that 
money ?” 

“It IB but too clear, Sir Prederick,” replied 
Madame Angelique, “that you know this much 
already. But what do you want of me?”— and 
she quivered from head to foot. 

“X want you to tell me,” rejoined the merchant, 
with a coldly resolute air, “ by what means you 
gained such power — such ascendancy over my 
wife — the means by which you were enabled to 
exercise this terrorism — this coercion ? Speak 
candidly, Madame Angelique; and I will not 
merely forgive you for the extortion— an extortion 
which would transport you— but I will go so far 
as to declare that no evil nor inconvenience shall 
result to yourself from whatsoever information 
you may give me. Come, shall I assist you ? 
Well, then, let me at once proclaim my knowledge 
that your late establishment was not altogether 
for milhnery purposes.” 

“ Oh ! but, Sir Prederick,” exclaimed Madame 
Angelique, “ what — what will become of poor Lady 
Anastatia ?” 

“ You have almost said sufficient in those few 
words,” answered the merchant, quivering in- 
wardly, though outwardly he still betrayed no 
emotion, “ to prevent me from wishing to continue 
tlm discourse. Nevertheless you must speak out : 
if you have any regard for yourself, you will have 
none for Lady Anastatia. Come, be quick I— ex- 
plain whatsoever you may have to tell me without 
more useless parlance.” 

“ I will, Sir Prederick — I will,” replied Madame 
Angelique. “Lady Anastatia — Ah! it is shock- 
ing that you should drive me to this confession! — 
certainly did make us© of nay establishment in a 
particular way-——” 


“ She received a paramour there ?” said the mer- 
chant, still speaking in a voice which trembled not. 

“Well, yes, Sir Prederick. Women will be 
women ” 

“ Proceed, madam,” he said sternly. “ My wife 
met a paramour at your house ? How long was 
this ago ?” 

“Well, Sir Prederick, the first time it might 
have been between two and three years — perhaps 
quite three years — as far as I can recollect ” 

“Profligate even before marriage!” muttered 
the merchant to himself. “ Q-o on, Madame 
Angelique,” he added audibly. “How often do 
you suppose- — ” 

“ Oh, not very often, sir !— a very few times !” 
exclaimed Madame Angelique. 

“ And has this ever taken place within the last 
two years ?” inquired the merchant, thus including 
the period which had elapsed since his marriage 
with Lady Anastatia. 

i “Well, Sir Prederick,” rejoined the Preneh- 
woman, “ to tell the truth, there may have been 
some three or four interviews within the term you 
name— but that was more than a year ago— indeed 
for the last twelvemonth I have seen nothing of 
Lady Anastatia — and she suddenly ceased to deal 
with me.” 

“ Now tell me, Madame Angelique,” continued 
the merchant, “ who was the paramour that my 
guilty wife thus met ? Or perhaps there was more 
than one ?” he added, with a slight perceptible bit- 
terness of tone. 

“No— only one: of tJiat I am certain,” an- 
swered the Prenchwoman. “But I really do not 

know his name indeed I don’t think I ever 

saw him ” 

“ No ? I presume because he was admitted into 
your house from that of your accommodating 
neighbour, M. Bertm, next door?” — and there 
was now a more perceptible tincture of bitterness 
in Sir Prederick Latham’s accents. 

“Is it possible that you were ever in my 
house ?” asked Madame Angelique, 

“ I ? Never, madam !” and the merchant drew 
himself up with a cold disdainful hauteur. 

“ I beg your pardon. Sir Prederick,” said Ma- 
dame Angelique: “but as you seem to know 
everything, I thought perhaps— pray excuse me 

1 intended no offence some of the first 

people have been in my late establishment ” 

“ So it appears,” said the merchant, half drily, 
half bitterly ; “ female as well as male. But can 
you not afford me any clue to the discovery of this 
peramour of my wife’s ? Do you not know, 
madam, that it is now a husband who is seeking to 
learn the author of his dishonour — the name of 

the villain who has wrecked his happiness No, 

not wrecked his happiness ! I will not admit that 
the profligacies of a vile woman and of some un- 
principled libertine can wield so tremendous an 
influence over Sir Prederick Latham.” 

“ Eeally I am unable to give you any informa- 
tion on that head -I would if it were in my 

power 1 have no reason,” continued Madame 

Angelique, “ to conceal anything from you. I very 
seldom saw the gentlemen who came to my esta- 
blishment : it was sufficient for me that any lady 
might say she had made an appointment there— 
and all was^ managed secretly through the aid of 
trustworthy domestics — 
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‘‘Do you think it would be of any use/* in- worldly disposition of Sir Frederick Latham could 
quired Sir Frederick Latham, “ if I were to go bend itself to. For the first time in hia life the 
and question M. Bertin ?” great merchant found himself bewildered how to 

“Kot the slightest,** responded Madame Ange- act ; and, as he rode homeward a thousand painful 
lique. “ M. Bertin never knew with what parti- thoughts conflicted in his brain, 
cuiar lady any particular gentleman might have On reaching Tudor House, he learnt that Anas- 
had an appointment. It was sufl3:cient for the tatia had gone out in the carnage, and that he# 
gentleman to afford M. Bertin some proof that he ladyship had left a message to the effect that she 
had no sinister nor hostile motive in seeking to intended to proceed to town to call on her 

pass through his house into mine parents, the Earl and Countess of Fordwich. Sir 

“ I understand,** interjected Sir Frederick, Frederick was glad that his wife was thus tem- 
“ There is consequently no means for me to dis- porarily absent ; it afforded him an opportunity of 
cover the name of my guilty wife’s paramour ?’* deliberating a while on the course which he ought 
‘‘Hone that lean point out,” replied Madame to pursue. But feeling as if the confined air of 
Angelique. “ But pray let me beseech you. Sir his study oppressed him, he walked forth, into his 
Frederick Latham— do let me beg and entreat that grounds. While there, he beheld a carnage drive 
you will deal mercifully with her ladyship I Ah ! up to the gate ; and as the equipage entered, he saw 

sir, consider ^** that it was Queen Indora’a. The Queen herself 

“ Silence, madam I” interrupted the merchant was not however in it : the occupants were Mr. 
sternly • “ it is not for you to offer these interces- Eedcliffe, Christian, and Christina. The twins had 
sions — it is for me to act as I think fit. We made come to pay the usual visit of courtesy after 
a bargain at the outset — and I will keep it. You having been invited to the entertainment at Tudor 
have given me all the information in your power ; House : while Mr. Eedcliffe also deemed it suifc- 
and you shall not suffer therefrom. For the pre- able to pay his respects in the same quarter, mas- 
sent I enjoin you to maintain the strictest secrecy much as he himself had likewise been invited, 
as to everything that has now passed between though he declined the invitation ; and moreover 
us. It is possible that I may have to see you Sir Frederick was the British financial agent for 
again- — ” that royal lady whom Mr. Eedcliffe was engaged, 

“ At any hour, Sir Frederick,” exclaimed Ma- when circumstances should permit, to conduct to 
dame Angelique, “may you obtain access to me, the altar. 

And relative to that little sum ” 

“Keep it—keep it,’* responded the merchant, — 

disdainfully ; and taking up hia hat, he issued forth 

from the apartment. CHAFTEE CXXYL 

Ho one, on perceiving Sir Frederick Latham 
issue forth from that villa— deliberately mount his the bane-notes. 

horse— and as methodically take a shilling from 

his purse to give to the poor hoy who had held The great City merchant was for almost the first 
the animal, would have conjectured how much his time in his life in one of those moods which are 
feelings had been inwardly agitated, or how tensely utterly uncongenial for the reception of visitors : 
they were still wrung. He had affected in Ma- but the occupants of the carnage had already seen 
dame Angelique’s presence that the supposed guilt him in the grounds— and it was therefore impos- 
of his wife, and the presumed villany of some para- sible to deny himself. The carriage stopped — tho 
mour, could not wield so great an influence over twins and Mr. Eedcliffe alighted— and Sir Fre- 
him as to wreck his happiness altogether ; hut he derick Latham advanced to welcome them, 
had not in that declaration expressed the truth. The meichant maintained his wonted de- 
His was the sort of pride which was exactly the meanour • no one could have suspected that any- 
one to be most wounded by tho exposure of his thing unusual had occurred. After some little 
dishonour. He was too shrewd and coldly calcu- discourse he requested Christian and Christina to 
lating not to be aware that if an explosion took ramble about the grounds and gardens at their 
place, all his friends and acquaintances would in pleasure, while he remained conversing with Mr, 
their mingled scandal and wisdom observe “ that Eedcliffe. The twins were glad of this opportunity 
it was just what he might have expected for to leave the two gentlemen together ; for they 
marrying out of his own sphere.” And then too, knew that Mr. Eedcliffe purposed to make a par- 
if he brought the affair before the tribunals and ticular communication to Sir Frederick Latham, 
sued lor a divorce, he would have to parade all Accordingly, after a little more conversation on 
Madame Angeiique’a evidence— he would have to general topics, Mr. Eedcliffe said, “ Sir Frederick, 
show that Anastatia had been incontinent before I think it my duty to inform you of something 
her marriage— and those same scandalous wise- which happened the night before last— and thereby 
acre friends of his would, with knowing shakes of to put you on your guard against a character who 
the head, whisper amongst themselves “ that a is evidently of a very desperate description, and 
daughter of tho aristocracy would never have who appears to be lurking about the least fre- 
thrown herself away upon him unless she had very quented suburbs of the metropolis.” 
good reasons for so doing.” “ Do you mean a robber— a highwayman— 'a 

But how was Sir Frederick to act ? To consign lurking thief?” asked the merchant, 
to oblivion everything ho had heard, was impos- “ I do,” responded Mr. Eedcliffe. “ The night 
sible : to live with Anastatia as before, was not to before last, my young friends Mr. and Miss A!sh- 
bo thought of to abstain from making her ac- ton, when returning from your house in the car- 
quamted with the fact that everything was disco- riage, were intercepted by a villain dressed as a 
vered, was more than even the cold calculating Lascar, but who is beyond all doubt an English 
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ruffian thus disguised, A struggle took place be- 
tween him and Christian : Lord Itushbrook drove 
up at the time, and lent his aid : bub the false 
Lascar managed to escape, and in a manner too 
which created much surprise in the mind of my 
young friend Ashton. It farther appeared that 

some previous night, this very same disguised | 
Lascar stopped Lord Eushbrook, and either did 
actually rob him or attempted to rob him— bub 
which lb really was, I cannot say ; for his lordship 
—perhaps from false pride— sought to hush up 
the matter. It is however Christian Ashton’s 
j opinion that the Viscount’s groom could tell more 
of the particulars of that case. The Viscount 
begged Ashton not to mention at Tudor House a 
single syllable of any of these circumstances ; and 
he advanced reasons which led Christian to pro- 
mise compliance with this entreaty. But last 
evening Miss Ashton was herself waylaid by the 
same villain : fortunately however there was 
prompt succour at hand to rescue her; and the 
false Lascar escaped. It has now become so evi- 
dent that the fellow is a most desperate and 
dangerous character, that I represented to Ashton 
this morning that it was a positive duty to dis- 
regard Lord Bushbrook’s desire for secresy and 
silence, and to pub you upon your guard, inasmuch 
as twice in your nighbourhood have this robber’s 
avocations been exercised. Whether you will 
mention all tliese things to Lady Anastatia, is a 
matter for your own consideration.” 

“ To be sure,” said Sir Frederick, whose heart 
sickened at the mere mention of Lady Anastatia’s 
name. '‘I am exceedingly obliged to you, Mr. 
BedehSe, for all this information. Bushbrook 
has said not a word of either of those adventures, 

although I saw him yesterday Bub how came 

it that he and Mr, Ashton should the night before 
last have suffered the villain to escape them ?” 

“ I have already hinted,” replied Mr. Bedcliffe, 
*' that the occurrence is somewhat a singular one. 
It appears that the false Lascar was completely in 
the power of Lord Bushbrook and our young 
fuend Christian : they had hold upon his gar- 1 
meats. All of a sudden the Lascar looked very 
hard at the Viscount, and said these words— 
‘What about that safe and cash-box?’— where- 
upon the Viscount suddenly let go his hold upon 
the villain : he broke away from Christian, and 
thus escaped,” 

Sir Fiedenek Latham heard with a sudden 
astonishment the latter portion of this explana- 
tion the words “safe ” and “ cash-hox ” all in an 
iu-stant appeared by some incomprehensible moans 
to connect what the merchant was now listening 
to, with all that for the last few hours had been so 
painfully uppermost in his mmd. 

“What were the words he made use of?” in- 
Sir Frederick of Mr. Bedchffe. 

“I recollect perfectly well,” was the latter’s 
wspons®, “ that Christian Ashton mentioned them 
to me m being precisely these — ‘ What about that 
safe and cash-box?’ — And then, it might have 
boon imagination on Christian’s part, but he as- 
sures me it struck him that Viscounfc Bushbrook 
seemed to stagger back a pace or two, while he 
ceitainly let go of the man’s garments as if his 
hands had suddenly been smitten with paralysis. 
This descnjjtiun, moreover, seems to have been 
ceirrobomted by what Bushbrook himself said im- 


mediately afterwards, and which was to the effect 
that he had been seized with a dizziness— a sudden 
sickness or something of the kind — and which he 
attributed to the viands he had eaten at supper 
having disagreed with him.” 

All this appeared more and more strange to Sir , 
Frederick Latham: for with his knowledge of 
Bushbrook’s character, he was naturally led to 
surmise that he had some very substantial reasons 
indeed for keeping silence, and enjoining it to be 
kept, in respect to the two perilous adventures 
with the Lascar. And moreover. Sir Frederick 
could not help thinking that what had been taken 
for a sudden paialjsis of the hands, was in reality 
a terror inspired by the words thrown out from the 
lips of the false Lascar • while the plea of sickness 
from indigestion was merely an excuse to account 
I for the same. But still the merchant was at a 
loss for any probable or feasible means of intelli- 
gibly connecting the adventure in respect to the 
Lascar with his own sate and cash-box whence all 
the money had disappeared. 

“ I can assure you, Sir Frederick,” added Mr. 
Eedcliffe, “ our young friend Christian was very 
much annoyed that the false Lascar should have 
escaped him— and all the more so when he heard 
that by this escape the ruffian had remained at 
large to attempt an outrage against the youth’s 
sister Christina.” 

“I will assuredly give orders to have my pre- 
mises watched,” observed Sir Frederick : “ for so 
desperate a character as this false Lascar, may at- 
tempt murder before his exploits are cut short by 
the hand of justice.” 

The two gentlemen were now rejoined by Chris- 
tian and Christina, wno had been rambling through 
the grounds ; and the party, taking their leave of 
Sir Frederick, drove away in the carriage. 

Sir Frederick continued to walk in his grounds, 
pondering everything that had happened m the 
earlier part of the day, as well as everything that 
he had just heard. In reference to the safe and 
the cash-box he knew not what to think: the 
Lascar’s allusion to those objects was so strange, 
it could not have been a mere coincidence. Wiiile 
he was thus in perplexity giving way to his reflec- 
tions, Lord Bushbrook’s phaeton came dashing up 
the avenue, —the Viscount driving, the groom 
seated by his side. 

“ There is something singular in these frequent 
visits of my brolher-m law,” said the merchant to 
himself. “He was here yesterday— he is here 
again to-day. He cannot expect to get any more 
money out of me so soon ; and I am sure that it 
IS not through love of either his sister or myself 
that he favours us with such frequent visits.” 

And the merchant was right, though he sus- 
pected not how : for Bushbrook had indeed come 
to ascertain whether anything had been said in 
respect to the adventures with the Lascar. Sir 
Frederick went forward to receive his brother in- 
law ; and they entered the house together. After 
some litt e conversation, the merchant made a pre- 
text for temporarily leaving the room; and he 
hastened in search of Bushbrook’s groom. He 
had said nothing to the Viscount relative to all he 
had so recently heard * he wished in the first in- 
stance to learn whatsoever additional information 
the groom himself might bo possibly able to afford. 
The man was found at the stables, looking at Sir 
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Frederick’s horses; and the merchant heekoned 
him aside. 

“ What was that adventure with a disguised i 
Lascar the other night ?” asked Sir Frederick. 

Come— ►! dare say your master did not wish to i 
frighten us at Tudor House, and therefore he has i 
told you to hold your tongue : but you need not 
hesitate to explain everything to me — and thus 
speaking, Sir Frederick placed a guinea in the 
groom’s hand. 

“Why, sir, the truth is,” responded the domes- i 
tic, “ there weie two adventures with that Lascar ' 
—one about a week back, and the other on the 
night of the party. To which do you allude, 
sir ?” 

“ To both,” was the response. 

‘‘ On the first occasion, sir,” resumed the do- 
mestic, “ I think Ms lordship had taken a little too 
much of your wine, sir — saving your presence — 
and he upset the phaeton. I was stunned on the 
spot; and when I came to my senses again his 
lordship was crying out “'Stop thief I’ — and then 
hiB lordship went on swearing terribly, making me 
believe that he had been robbed. There was some- ' 
thing strange in his lordship’s manner, sir— though 
he declared he had not been robbed-—” ! 

** And what about the adventure of the night 
betore last ?” inquired Sir Frederick, 

“ Why, sir, as we were driving home, w© saw a 
fellow in white struggling with young Mr. Ash- 
ton ; and then his lordship cried out that he was 
the very same Lascar who had robbed him the 
other night.” 

The groom proceeded to relate the incident of 
the Lascar’s escape from Lord Eushbrook and 
Christian, just as Mr. Eedcliffe had already detailed 
the circumstances to Sir Frederick : but the groom 
of his own accord added “ that Ms lordship seemed 
struck quite aback when the ruffian spoke about 
the safe and cash»bos.” 

** And you have not the slightest notion what 
the villain alluded to?” said the merchant in- 
quiringly. 

“ Not the least, sir,” replied the groom. 

“Now tell me, my good fellow,” contmued Sir 
Frederick — and he put another guinea into the 
domestic’s hand, — “ has Ms lordship your master 
paid any considerable sum of money yesterday or 
to-day — — I mean, is it within your knowledge 
that he has done so ? Whatever information you 
give me, will do you no harm ; and you can keep 
silent as to having been questioned in this way.” 

“ I don’t know, sir, whether Ms lordship has 
paid away any large sum of money,” answered the 
groom : “ hut saving your presence, sir, and with 
no disrespect, I do know that there was an execu- 
tion out against his lordship for twelve or thirteen 
hunared pounds— because he told me to take care 
that he was always denied if ever Bufier the 
Sheriff’s officer should happen to call. Well, sir, 
yesterday Ms lordship drove to Mr. May’s, the 
attorney’s, m Giay’s Inn Square ; and when he 
came out of the office, he lumped into the phaeton, 
saying he didn’t now care a curse for all the Buffers 
in existence.” 

“ Breathe not a syllable to a soul that I have 
been questioning you,” said Sir Frederick. 

As he separated from the groom — who knew not 
what to think of the numerous queries that had 
been put to him—the merchant looked at Ms watch, 


and found that it was now three o’clock He at once 
ordered his carriage to be got ready • and ascend- 
ing to the drawmg-room, be said to Eushbrook, 
“ Your lordsMp must pardon me for leaving you 
so abruptly . but I have justieceived a letter which 
calls me into the City.” 

“ Well, I shall he off likewise,” said the Vis- 
count. “ Shall I give you a lift in my phaeton 

“ I thank you, my lord,” responded the mer- 
chant • “ but I set a value upon my neck, and 
your lordship’s reckless diiving by no means suits 
my ideas of safety.” 

During Ms ride into London, Sir Frederick 
Latham continued to reflect more and more on 
every thing he had heard, and he wondered whether 
the inquiries he was about to institute would throw 
any light upon one portion of the topics which 
bewildered Mm. He was a man of remarkable 
sagacity in business-matters, and keenly prompt 
to seize upon any clue which by any possibility 
might seem to promise the unravelment of a mys- 
tery. Ho repaired straight to the office of Mr, 
May, the solicitor, m Gray’s Inn Square : that 
gentleman was alone at the time in his private 
room; and he at once received Sir Frederick La- 
tham. The lawyer and the merchant were per- 
sonally unknown to each other : but the instant 
the great name of the latter was announced, the 
professional gentleman was on the alert to receive 
Mm with all possible courtesy and respect. 

“ Mr. May,” said Sir Frederick, taking the seat 
which was proffered to him ; “lam about to put 
three or four questions which may seem singular : 
but I beg you not to refuse to answer them on 
that account— nor to prejudge disparagingly the 
nobleman whose name I shall have to mention. I 
allude to my brother-in-law, the Viscount Eush- 
hrook.” 

“Ah, mdeedl” said Mr. May, with the air of 
one to whom that name was far from unfamiliar. 

“You know the Viscount,” continued Sir Fre- 
derick,— “ I mean professionally ” 

“ I have not the honour of being Ms lordship’s 
professional adviser,” interjected Mr. May. 

“ No— but you have been very recently engaged 
against Mm,” resumed tho merchant ; “ and yes- 
terday he called upon you ” 

“ True, Sir Frederick,” responded the solicitor : 

“ Ms lordship came to settle a little matter ^but 

to be candid with you, Viscount Eushbrook paid 
me some thirteen hundred pounds to settle a Iiabi- 
I hty on which I had been compelled to issue an 
execution against Ms person.” 

“ Precisely so,” said the merchant, “ And now 
I am about to ask the question which may seem 
1 most singular. Did you happen to take the num- 
I bers of the notes in which Lord Eushbrook settled 
this liability ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” exclaimed Mr. May : “ for I 
at once sent off the money to my banker’s ; and as 
a matter of precaution, I invariably keep the num- 
bers of bank-notes thus confided to the care of a 
clerk.” 

“ Would you favour me with a sight of those 
numbers ?” asked Sir Frederick. 

The lawyer, wondering at the request, at once 
produced the hat, — which the merchant compared 
with a slip that he took from his own pocket-book. 
All the numbers on Mr. May’s list corresponded 
with a quantity of those wMeh were on the 
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mercliant’s list; but Sir Frederick displayed not 
any particular feeling which could enable the law- 
yer to judge of the effect produced on him by the 
result ot the investigation. 

“ I return you my best thanks/’ said the mer- 
chant, rising from his seat ; and I beg that the 
subject of our interview may be kept altogether 
secret ” 

'^Ihope, Sir Frederick,” said Mr. May, ** that 
there is nothing unpleasant ” 

^^ITot the least!” interrupted the merchant. 
It was as much for Lord Eushbrook’s sake as my 
own, that it was desirable to ascertain the num- 
bers of these notes which were paid into your 
hand.” 

Sir Frederick Latham then took his leave of 
the lawyer; and entermg his carriage, he ordered 
the coachman to return to Balham Hill. The 
point was now ascertained the greater portion of 
the contents of the cash-box bad evidently found 
their way into the hands of Lord Eushbrook. 

“And thus Anastatia,” said the merchant to 
himself, “ has robbed her husband for the sake of 
her brother I This is but too evident. But yet 
I am as far off as ever from comprehending what 
meant the allusion of that false Lascar to the safe 
and the cash-box This is a strange mystery: 
but I must unravel it !” 

During the remainder of the drive homeward, 
the merchant continued to reflect how he should 
act in respect to his wife— but without coming to 
any positive decision. On reaching Tudor Lodge, 
he found a note from Anastatia, to the effect that 
her mother, the Countess of Fordwich, had been 
taken very lU, and that she (Anastatia) therefore 
purposed to remain with her parent until the even- 
ing, Sir Frederick was not sorry ; the delay would 
afford him additional leisure to settle his mind as 
to the plan to be pursued in respect to that wife 
whom he believed to have been so guilty. He 
dined by himself ; and afterwards walked forth 
into his grounds— it being a beautiful moonlit 
evening in that autumn season of the year of which 
we are writing. 

While thus rambling in tbe garden, Sir Fre- 
derick Latham revolved m his own mind every 
particular which he had received from the lips of 
Madame Angelique in the forenoon; and he 
thought to himself that he had not been precise 
enough in his questions for the purpose of ascer- 
taining who was the paramour that had been 
spoken of. He fancied that there were other 
queries he might have put — minuter particulars 
which he might have gleaned ; and he determined 
to Visit Madame Angelique again forthwith. He 
was a cautious man, as the reader has seen : he 
wished to do nothing rashly; it was consistent 
with his character to obtain as many details as 
possible in respect to circumstances of such grave 
importance. He ordered his horse to be saddled ; 
and this time be took a groom to attend upon him; 
for the road from Balham Hill to Brixton is in 
some p^a lonely — and Sir Frederick had the 
Lascar promment amongst other images in his 
mind 

The evening, as we have said, was beautifully 
moonlit j and a distance of about three miles and 
a half was soon accomplished. The merchant did 
not however wish his domestic to perceive where 
he intended to call, for fear lest the villa should be 


known as the residence of a retired tradeswoman 
from the West End. Sir Frederick therefore bade 
his dependant await his return at a respectable inn 
at a little distance ; and he proceeded on foot to 
Madame Angelique’s abode. On reaching his des- 
tination, Sir Frederick beheld no lights in any of 
the front rooms; and he thought that probably 
Madame Angelique might be out : for as it was 
only half-past nine o’clock he could not suppose 
that she had thus early retired to rest. He 
knocked at the front door; and at that instant 
violent screams pealing through the house, reached 
the ear of Sir Frederick Latham. 

We must here interrupt the thread of our nar- 
rative for a biief space, in order to explain the 
reason of these cries. There was a fair being held 
at a little distance, in the neighbourhocd ; and 
Madame Angelique had given permission to her 
two men-servants (the coachman and footman) 
as well as to her cook to visit the scene. She 
therefore remained alone in the house with 
the pretty maid, who has already been noticed. 
The servants who had received permission to 
visit the fair, had gone thither at about seven 
o’clock, after their mistress’s dinner ; and a 
short while afterwards the pretty maid might have 
been seen tripping across the garden — thence a 
little way along the road— to drop a couple of let- 
ters into the local post-oflB.ce. The distance was 
not altogether a hundred yards : the pretty maid’s 
absence did not therefore last above a few minutes : 
but still It was suflicient to afford the opportunity 
for a lurking villain who was on the watch, to 
glide into the house. 

This was none other than Barney the Barker, in 
his Lascar disguise. He had seen Madame Ange-* 
Kque’s men-servants at the fair • he had recognised 
them by their livery, which he had observed on 
the day when the carriage had passed him during 
his altercation with the Duke of Marchmont; and 
believing Madame Angelique to be well off, he 
thought he might as well profit by the compara- 
tively unprotected state of her residence, now that 
he beheld the men-servants at the fair. He 
concluded that the woman whom he saw with 
them, was likewise a dependant of the ex-milliner’s 
household ; and taking care not to he seen by these 
domestics, he left them m the vicinage of the 
booths and stalls. Making the best of his way in 
the direction of the villa he came within sight of 
it at the very moment the maid-servant was trip- 
ping forth with her mistress’s letters ; and stealing 
through the garden at the back, Barney the Barker 
glided into the house. The kitchen was unoccupied 
at the moment : he traversed it — he entered the 
passage leading to the hall — the parlour-door hap- 
pened to be standing ajar— he peeped in, and be- 
held Madame Angelique taking a comfortable nap 
upon the sofa, which was drawn near the table 
whereon wine and dessert appeared. There 
was no lamp in the room : but the light from 
the window was sufldcient to reveal the French- 
woman’s sleeping form to the Barker’s eyes 
He crept softly up the stairs; and entered a 
bed-chamber, which by its appearance was evi- 
dently that of Madame Angelique. There he re- 
mained for a minute or two, deliberating whether 
he should ransack the place at once and trust to 
circumstances to enable him to beat a retreat— or 
whether he should hide himself under the bed, and 




by making Hs appearance before Madame Ange- | 
liquo m the middle of the nighfc, extoifc from her 
terrors a far larger booty than, he might perhaps 
succeed in obtaining from his own unassisted re- 
searches in the room. The sound of the back-door 
closing, and then the light trip of footsteps 
ascending the stairs, left the Barker no farther 
discretion in the affair. He comprehended that 
the pretty servant-maid had returned, and that she 
was most probably seeking her mistress’s chamber 
to prepare it for the night* so he accordingly 
slipped at once under the couch. The girl enteied, 
and was for some time busied m the chamber, — 
the Barker being in readiness to spring forth and 
seize her by the throat if she should by any chance 
happen to look under the bed. Little suspected 
the pretty maid that danger was so imminent ; 
and it was perhaps fortunate for her that she did 
not plunge her eyes into the ruffian’s place of am- 
bush, 

Ho. 80.— Boujixii: Sbeies. 


For upwards of half an hour did the maid- 
servant remain in that chamber — more, as it would 
seem, for the purpose of whiimg away the time 
! than for the completion of any actual work which, 
she had to do ; because this latter might have 
been compressed into a third of that space. Jane 
was a lively, happy girl, and sang to herself during 
the interval she remained there— unconscious as the 
bird upon the bough that the concealed, coiled-up 
reptile was m readiness to spring fonh. At 
length she quitted the room, taking the light with 
her ; and the Barker thought to himself that as ho 
had remained there secure so long, it would per- 
haps be better worth his while to tarry until Ma- 
dame Angeiique should come up to the chamber — > 
when, after sleep had fallen upon her eyes, be 
might steal forth, he might awaken her, and ho 
might compel her to surrender up all the money 
and valuables she had in the house. By tins plan, 
too, he would secure himself a safe egress m the 
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midst of the night ; whereas if he now plundered 
the chamher, and endeavoured to steal off, he 
might be perceived by either the maid or the mis- 
tress— an alarm imght be raised — and his capture 
would foe the result. All Ihiugs considered there- 
fore, the disguised Lascar preferred remaining 
where he was. 

An. hour passed — when the 3 urker heard Ma- 
dame Angehque’s steps in the hall below j and im- 
mediately afterwards her voice issued an instruc- 
tion to the maid. This was to the effect that as 
Madame Angehquo had made but a poor dinner, 
she fancied a lobster for her supper (for she was a 
very great gourmand), and Jane was desired to 
; speed to the fishmoiigcr’a shop, which was at no 
1 gr(‘at distance, and piocure the coveted edible. 

I Bhaii I first take up lights to the pailour, 

I ma’am asked Jane, from tiie passage leading to 
' the IvLcheii, which was on the ground floor, and 
* not one of tliose odious subterraneans in which 
' domestic swvauts are too often buried as if they 
! weio i.orinus in mimaturo mines. 

\ " iVo — wait till you come back,” answered 

! Madame Angoiiquo . “ but j ust give me a chaiaber- 
1 candle. You need nut be afraid to go across to 
! the fishmonger’s : it is a beautiful clear evening, 

] with the moan shining.” 

I Oh, I’m not afraid, ma’am,” responded the 
I pretty maid : and having given her mistress the 
! lighted candle, she issued from the house. 

Madame Augohque began mounting the stairs 
towards he^ chamber,— on reaching which she was 
about to change her evening toilet for a comfort- 
able deshahUeej that she might all the more plea- 
santly abandon herself to the pleasure of the 
expected evening Vfspapt. But scarcely had she 
put til# candle upqia the drawers, when she was 
' transfixed with liorrdF on beholding a great coarse 
dusty boot protruding fiom beneath the drapery at 
the foot of the bed. Tor a moment she stood 
stupefied : then a cry escaped her lips— and she I 
was making for the dour, w hen her feet, kicking 
I up the fluor carpel, became entangled therein— 
i and down she fell 

j Out rushed the Burker from his hiding-place 5 
I and as the terrified woman rose to her knees, she 
I found herself confronted by the villanous-iooking 
! Lascar whom a few days previously she had re- 
i lievecl, and who had attacked the Duke of March- 
I XDont. 

I Bhriok out again, and you’re a dead ’ooman I” 
j said the Biuker, m a terrible voice, as he raised 
> his club m a menacing manner. 

Nevertheless Madame Angehque did cry out as 
she knelt at the viliam’s feet * he uttered a tre- 
mendous execration, and was about to strike with 
s6i.ll his force at her head, when she suddenly left 
off screaming, and said, “Tor Q-od’s sake don’t 
murder me I Til give you everything I’ve got I” 

“That’s common sense,” said the Burker; “and 
now look sharp about it, so that you may sit down 
ail cotj* and comfortable to eat that there lobster 
which the gal’s gone for.” 

Meanwhile Sir Trederick Latham had knocked 
at the front door • but the sound was not hoard 
up m the room where this scene was taking place 
— fur it was situated at the back of the house, 
the whole front of the first storey being used as a 
drawing-1 ooai. Immediately after the merchant’s 
knock, sereaiJis pealed forth: Sir Trederiek at 


once knew there must be something wrong— and 
he rushed round to tho back part of the piemises. 
There he found the kitchen door standing wide 
open, as J ane had left it on going forth and he 
entered the house. On reaching the passage, he 
heard a gruff voico say, “ Thirty-two sovereigns ? 
Why, it’s all gammon. A lady like you ” 

“ I assure you I have no more ready money in 
the house,” Madame Angelique replied m accents 
of shuddering terror. 

The gruff voice gave vent to some bitter impre- 
cation; and Sir Trederiek Latham, now feeling 
convinced that a robbery was being perpetrated in 
the house, stole up the staircase. It was so well 
carpeted that the sounds of his steps were not 
heard; and all m a moment he burst itto the 
chamber where the ruffian was keeping Madaxao 
Angehquo lu a state of such awful alarm. 

“ Ah I” ejaculated Sir Trodenok, as he caught 
sight of the Lascar’s dress. 

A cry of joy pealed forth from fhe lips of the 
ex-millineF s but with a savage gvowl did the 
Barker spring towards tho merchant. Bir Tredc- 
rick, who was far from deficient in courage, at 
once closed with him — Madame Angelique ROi&ed 
upon the miscieanfe from behind — and he was 
hurled upon the floor. 

“ Huld him tight, Sir Trederiek,” exclaimed the 
‘‘ while I run for the police 

“Stop, I cQfnmand you!” cried the merchant, 
with upou tbe Barker’s chest and Ins 

right hand at the paiscreant’s throat. “ Remain 
here, Madame Angelique!— do you hear me, I 
gay ?— remain here I” 

“ But this Viliam, Sir Trederiek** ” 

“ Silence-ttrand do as I bid you I Now shut the 
door.” 

Tho Trench woman— who was at present as 
much astonished as she was just now alarmed— dul 
as she was desired; and Sir Tredenck said to tho 
Burker, “ Answer mo a question qr two, and I will 
let you go. Befuse— and I hai^d you oyer to the 
I police ” 

“The fust is fh® best/’ Barney, gasp- 
ing for breath, and wili surprise that he 

shouhl Ito SPPfeU fes then, sir, what is 

it f” 

“The night before last,” continued the mer- 
chant, “ you had a certain scene on tho road near 
BalhamHill; and you said to a nobleman— Lord 
Kushbrook— who had you in custody, ‘ Whai^ 
about the safe and the cash-box T — whereupon he 
at once let you go. Tell me the meaning of those 
words.” 

“And if I do,” said the Barker, “how do I 
know ” 

“ That I shall let you go P” interrupted the 
merchant. “ Is it not worth your while to trust 
to my promise ? You cannot make your position 
worse— but you may make it better.” 

“ True enough !” ejaculated Barney. “ So here 

goes But the gal will be coining back with the 

lobster ” 

Gro you, madam,” said the merchant, “ and 
see that your domestics •” 

“ There’s only one at home — the other is out,” 
observed Barney. 

“ G-o, then, iimciam. — and keep tho one domestic 
quiet,” said Sir Frederick Latham. “ Let nothing 
of all this be known ! And fear nothing I— -for 
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this fellow is far more m my power than lie fan- ^'Weil, it was exactly two thoubaad pounds, all 
cies himself.’^ in bank-notes,” ansv^ered the Buiker ‘ As you 

Madame Angelique quitted the chamber ; and may werry well suppose, I was astounded .. hon I 
the merchant, without releasing the Barker from come to diskiver the amount j and as some of the 
his piostrate position, hastened to say, “I have notes was werry high ones— fit ties and huudied*^, I 
already told yon on what conditions I am inclined mean— I thought they Wc^s of no moie use to me 
to deal mercifully vith you. Speak I— give me than the elephant was to the old genelman when 
the explanation I have sought.” he won it in a raffle. Howsomever, X recollecced 

«I Will, sir, — -trusting to your goodness,*^ re* an old Jew that did a little business in that way— « 
spondedthe fise Lascar. "You see, the fact is, I mean who changed bank-notes without asking 
sir — and there’s no use in denying it — X thought no questions; so off I posted to him. But what 
as how the night you had that grand party would does the old scamp do but he gives me a lot of lifctlo 
be a favourable one for me to do a little business notes, all five pounders -telling me ho was only 
in my way ; and so I went to have a look about charging a hundred pounds for the job, and that I 
the premises ; for it sometimes happens, you might think myself devilish lucky in having fallen 
know, that genelmUn’s servants theirselves has no into such hands. And so at first I did but then, 
objection to what we call a put-up affair — — that behold you, sir I when I afterwards tried to change 
means an arranged and planned robbery. Being one of the five pun’ notes, the shopkeeper said as 
rayther skilled in reading people’s countenances, I how it was a forgery and roared out for the police, 
could pretty easy tell which servants you may talk II I hadn’t given him a tap over the head and 
to in a particular way, and which, you may knocked him down senseless behind his own 

» counter, it would have been all up with me. 

Weil, well,” interrupted Sir Frederick Latham, Howsomever, I got clear off but every one of the 
"you were lurking about my house the night ot notes the rascally old Jew had given mo, was bad 
the party. What nextp” 'nns. I went to his quarteis m the middle of the 

" i took the liberty of peeping in at a window,” night with the intention of telling him a bib of 
replied the Barker; "and what the deuce should my mind— and perhaps of giving Jum a tap too: 
I see, but a genelman helping hisself to a lot of but the waggabone had bolted; and so you sec as 
notes and gold out of a kesh-box; and there bow, sir, I was most cruelly robbed by that pro- 
was a safe a-standing open. Oh, ho ! thinks I to ciuus old scoundrel. 

j;Qygeif Sir Frederick had listened with much impa- 

"Never mind what you thought,” interrupted tience to this long tale; but ho thought ho had 
the City merchant, " Who was that gentleman ?” better hear it to the end ; and now that it was 
AH I T Imowod him nrettv well,” replied finished he had no more questions to ask. Aoep- 


the Burker; "for the fact is, I’d met him before, mg possession ot tue J^urser s ciuu, c»ir | 

He was your brother-in-law, as I’ve heerd tell— rose from off his prostrate form ; and stepping i 
Lord Bushbrook.” in a manner which showed that he was pre- 

“And he emptied the cash-box?” demanded pored for any treacherous attack on the mis- 
Sir Frederick. creant’s part, he said, "IToumaynow steal loith 

" That, by jingo, ho did— and in no time too I” from the house. Proceed— I will follow I And 
rejoined the Burker. " Then he put the kesh-box beware how you are found again lurking in this 
back into the safe ; and just at that moment I do neighbourhood, or in that of my own abode— tor 
believe he twigged me a looking at him through the police will have orders to take you into cus- 
the winder : for ho gived such a start and turned tody.” ^ , -n 

as pale as death— but I bolted away luce a shot. "Don’t you bo ateard, sir, answered 
Of course I suspected in a moment he w^as doing ker; "I’ve bad quite enowoi these here parts ot 
summut he didn't ought to do, and so when 1 the country for tne piesont.” , ,,, , , 

arterwards found myself in his power, I thought The ruffian stole dov/n the stairs, Sir 1 rederick 
I’d just see what a little hint on the subject would Latham following with the club in his hand, until 
produce ; and bless you, sir, he let go his hold on he saw him safe out of the front door. Madame 
me just for all the world as if he was dropping a Angelique had in the meanwhile been talking to 
hot taler.” pretty maid-servaal in the kitchen, — the girl 

" And now one word more,” said the City mer- having returned from the neighbouring fish- 
chant; " and you need not be afraid to answer me monger’s: but Jane was utterly unsuspicious ot 
—for I have reason to know that you have just the incident which had occurred, and ot the pro- 
been telling me the truth, and I will keep my bar- sence of the desperado m the house,-although it 
gam with you. You had met Loid Bushbrook on struck her that her mistress was somewhat llur- 
a former occasion ? Did you rob him then. ?— and ried, and that it was likewise singular she suoaid 
if so, of how much? Now remember > if you tell remain m conversation with her there. 
me the truth, I am not going to lake any step milliner heard the front door close ; and she then 
to make you disgorge your plunder, but I will quitted the kitchen. Bejuinmg Sir hredeiick 
suffer you to depart without any farther molesta- Latham in the hall, she conducted him into tiio 
tion.’* parlour; and the merchant said, "Auu may per- 

" 'Well, sir, the fact is I did rob him,” answered haps think it strange, Madame Angelique, that 1 
the Burker ; " but it was a precious bad job for should have suffered that miscreant to ehcape : but 
mo— for hko a cussed fool as X am, I lost ail the as you heard a part of that conversation which i 
money arterwards, and devilish near gut myself held with him, you may possibly have understood 
took into the bargain.” tUat I have a raaaon lor dealing tnus enienl }. 

” How much did you rob bim off” inquired Sir The truth la, he baa given me some mWnuatiaa 
I Frederick. which X was most aimuus to obtam, and ior which 
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ifc was well worth my while to bribe him. by means 
of his own freedom. More I need not say upon 

the subject unless it be to enjoin the stiictest 

secresy on your part in respect to all that has thus 
occurred/* 

I am sure, Sir I’rederich,’* answered Madame 
Angelic[ue, after your kindness to me of this 
morning, you have only to express your wishes in 
order to have them fulfilled by me. But how came 
you at the house in the very nick of time ** 

Sir Frederick explained that he had ridden 
across from Balham Hill, to ask some more ques- 
tions in respect to the topic which had been dis- 
coursed upon in the morning • but Madame Ange- 
liquo could give him no further explanations. She 
declared that she had never, to her knowledge, 
seen the paramour whom Lady Anastatia bad occa- 
sionally met at her bouse , and in short. Sir 
Frederick Latham took his leave of the ex-milliner 
no wiser on that point than he was previous to 
this second visit. 

But the mystery of the cash-box appeared to 
him to be now fully elucidated. Indeed, ib was 
most natural for him to entertain the conviction 
that Anastatia had given Lord Kuabbrook the key 
of the safe that he might help himself to its con- 
tents. 

“ And thus,” said Sir Frederick to himself, as 
he rode homeward, “ has my own wife enabled her 
own brother to rob me!— -that wife who had al- 
ready so grossly deceived me — that brother of hor’s 
whom I had already allowed to prey upon my 
purse I But there shall be an end of all this ! 
Maledictions upon my folly in having married into 
one of the families of the aristocracy i*' 


CHAFTEK eXXVIL 

THE DJSNOUBMJBNT. 

SiE Feedeeick Latham rose at an early hour 
in the morning, after having passed an almost 
sleepless night j and he immediately sent off one 
of his domestics on horseback to the residence of 
the Earl and Countess of Fordwich, to inquire 
after the health of the latter. Ifc was not that Sir 
Frederick had the slightest consideration for the 
health of the Countess : his object in sending was 
to learn by indirect means when his wife Anastatia 
would be likely to return to Balham Hill— and 
whether the illness of her mother was of a seventy 
calculated to detain her away from her home. 
Lady Anastatia sent back a note by the domestic, 
—wherein she cordially thanked her husband for 
his kindness in sending to inquire— sbe assured 
Mm that her mother, having passed a good night, 
was in a condition that inspired no further appre- 
hension— and that she herself should be at Balham 
Hill by lunch time at two o’clock. On the receipt 
I of this note, Sir Frederick sate down and penned 
j a brief letter to his brother-in-law Lord Eush- 
brook, requesting him to call at ffudor House pre- 
cisely at two o’clock, on business of considerable 
importance. Having sent off this letter, the City 
merchant walked forth into his grounds to delibe- 
rate again upon tho plan w'hieh he had settled in 
his mmd during the past night. 

We should observe that Lord Bushbrook did 


not reside with his parents, but had apartments m 
some other fashionable quarter of the town He 
did not know that his sister had passed the night 
beneath the paternal roof ; and therefore instead of 
repairing thither to accompany her back to Bal- 
ham Hill, he drove down in his own phaeton. It 
happened that the Viscount’s equipage reached 
Tudor House only about five minutes before Lady 
An-astatia herself returned in her own carriage ; 
and Sir Frederick Latham, who was watching^ 
from an arbour at the extremity of his grounds, 
was well pleased to observe that his brother-m-law 
and his wife accidentally reached Tudor House 
almost at the same instant. For he did not wish 
to be compelled to speak to one before the arrival 
of the other ; and thus did circumstances favour 
his views in this respect. 

The Viscount— who could not altogether cou- 
j'ectore what Sir Frederick wanted with him, but 
whose guilty conscience was nevertheless haunted 
by fears and misgivings— at once inquired for his 
brother-in-law and ^as informed that Sic Frede- 
rick had left word that he should be in punctually 
at two o’clock. While lingering upoo the steps of i 
the mansion to ask additional questions, the Vis- 
count beheld Anastatia’s equipage approach ; and 
as he helped his sister to alight, he learnt from her I 
lips that she had been since the previous day in i 
attendance upon their mother. i 

“ Sir Frederick has written, desiring me to be 
here at this hour,” said the Viscount; *'and he 
tells me in his letter that ifc is upon important 
business. I wonder what on earth the business 
can be ?” 

" If you cannot conjecture it, Eobert,” answered 
his sister, “ you may be assured that I am still less 
able ; for Sir Frederick seldom or never speaks to ; 
me upon matters of business. Let us go and seek 
him. Perhaps we shall find him in his study P” 

Ho,” answered the Viscount ; “ he is out — but 
will be m at two o’clock, Ifc wants ten minutes,” 
he added, referring to his watch. 

will hasten up-stairs to make some little 
chsChge in my toilet,” said Lady Anastatia ; and 
I will join you m the room where luncheon is served. 

I am happy to inform you, Eobert, that our mother 
is now out of danger : but last evening she was in 
a state that filled me with the greatest apprehen- 
sion. She might have died, Eobert, before you 
would have come to inquire after her !” 

** Ho one ever sent to tell me she was ill,” replied 
the Viscount carelessly ; or if such a message were 
left at my lodgings, it was not delivered.” 

I Anastatia heaved a profound sigh as she bent 
I upon her brother a reproachful look, which was as 
much as to say that she feared all affectionate in- 
terest on behalf of his relatives was waning in his 
breast : but without another word she hastened up 
to her chamber, where she made some change in 
her toilet, — little suspecting the while that a storm 
was about to burst over her head. In about a 
quarter of an hour she repaired to the apartment 
where the luncheon was served up, and where she 
found her brother standing at the window. 

“ Here comes Sir Frederick !” he said ; “ he is 
just this moment entering the house. I waved my 
hand to him— but he did not appear to notice it. i 
He is a singular fellow at times, this husband of ! 
your’s, Anastatia !” 

‘^Ho has been very munificent towards you, I 
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Bober t,” said the lady, in a tone of rebuke and re- 
proach. 

“Oh, as for that' But hushl here he 

comes 

The door opened ; and Sir Frederick made his 
appearance. Anastatia ’ij^as about to hasten towards 
him, when she was suddenly struck by the extreme 
paleness of his countenance, and by his stern re- 
pelling demeanour. Lord Bushbrook failed not 
likewise to observe his brother-in-law’s aspect ; and 
the misgiving which had been floating in hia mind, 
expanded into an absolute terror. 

“ Is anything the matter, Sir Frederick in- 
quired Lady Anastatia, not daring to advance to- 
wards that husband who, instead of giving her 
encouragement so to do, appeared by his very look 
to repel her. 

The merchant deliberately closed the door ; and 
looking from his wife towards the Viscount— -then i 
back again at his wife — he surveyed them both with 
a gaze wherein scorn, contempt, indignation, and 
aversion were all commingl^. Bushbiook was 
ready to sink with terror —for he now felt assured 
that the secret of the cash-box had by some means 
transpired : while Anastatia was smitten with the 
idea that something fresh had happened in respect 
to Shadbolt and Hadame Angelique. 

Sit down, both of you,” said the merchant, at 
length breaking silence, and speaking in a voice of 
cold command. “ I have certain observations to 
make -and it is possible they may extend to some 
length.” I 

“ But my dear husband,” said Lady Anastatia, 
advancing a step or two with trembling hesitation, 
“ your manner is so singular ” i 

“ Bo you find it so, madam ?” he asked, flinging 
upon her a bitter look. “It is not likely to im- 
prove as I proceed with the observations I have to 
make. But sit down, I say— and listen to me.” 

Anastatia sank upon a chair ; and the tears be- 
gan to trickle down her cheeks. Lord Bushbrook, 
overwhelmed with terror and confusion, drew forth 
his kerchief and fidgeted nervously with it : but his 
countenance the while was of corpse-like ghast- 
liness. 

“The reflection of your guilty consciences is 
visible in your looks,” proceeded Sir Frederick 
Latham, slowly turning hxs eyes from one to the 
other. 

Anastatia gave a sudden start— echoed the word 
“ Cruilty I” — and then sinking hack in her seat, ap- 
peared as if about to faint . for all vital colouring 
quitted her cheeks. But still she did not com- 
pletely lose her consciousness, though a seal had 
suddenly been placed upon her lips by the feelings 
which were overpowering her. 

You will admit,” continued Sir Frederick in a 
tone of withering sarcasm, “ that it is a splendid 
family into which I have married, and that I ought 
to be supremely proud of so brilliant an aristocratic 
connexion ’ No— instead of being proud of it, I 
have learnt to loathe and hate it, and to curse the 
day on which I was guilty of such besotted folly. 
But I will tell you where my pride does exist I It 
is in a regard for the opinion of the world ; for I 
would not have that world know how egregiously, 
how miserably I have been duped ' Therefore 
must the step I am about to take be in a measure 
glossed over. An excuse — a plea— a reason in such 
cases need never be wanting. Your temper and 


mine do not suit each other, Lady Anastatia,” con- 
tinued Sir Frederick, with a sort of sardonic 
mockery that was little consistent with his usual 
demeanour and accents , “ and therefore we have 
agreed to separate.” 

“ Separate ?” cried Anastatia with another start ; 
and it was now with a sort of wild bewilderment 
that she gazed upon her husband. 

“Yes— separate !” rejoined Sir Frederick, who 
all in an instant had recovered his habitual cold- 
ness. “You know how you have deceived me— 
I might use far severer and harsher expressions— 
but it IS not worth while— you cannot fail to com- 
prehend my meaning 

“My G-od'” moaned the wretched Anastatia, 
clasping her hands in anguish. “ I admit that I 
have deceived you I I have been very culpable *. 
But this chastisement is terrible ’ Oh, what- 
soever plea be put forward, the world will look upon 
me as disgraced ^ Suspicion and scorn ever attach 
themselves to a woman who is separated from her 
husband. O, Sir Frederick •” 

But here her voice was lost in piteous sighs and 
sobs ; and so convulsed became her bosom that it 
seemed as if it must burst. 

“ As for you, my lord,” continued the merchant, 
cold and implacable, as be averted his looks from 
hia agonized wife and turned them upon her 
brother, “ you will find a ready apology for never 
again seeking my presence. The brother of a 
woman who is separated from her husband, is sup- 
posed to take tbe woman’s part ; and you need not 
hesitate, Lord Bushbrook, to proclaim that you can 
never more think of speaking to me after my con- 
duct to your sister. I shall not contradict your 
statement. Let me rather pass in tbe world as 
being harsh, arbitrary, and cruel, if you will but 
let me not be regarded as that which I really am 
—a miserable, despicable, contemptible dupe I” 

“My God I” murmured Anastatia* and she 
wrung her hands with anguish. 

“ So you see, my lord,” continued Sir Frederick 
Latham, “you have an easy game to play; and so 
long as you play it in the manner I am now dic- 
tating, your own seciets will be safe with me. But 
if through malice or by accident you ever lot slip 
a syllable which shall unveil me as a dupe— if you 
ever breathe a word which may raise a suspicion as 
to how I have been deceived by this accursed mar- 
riage of mine— that moment will I proclaim the 
whole truth to the world 1 Yes, I \fill proclaim it 
to the world — I will tell how you, Lord Bushbrook, 
played the part of a vile felon, a villaaous robber 
in my house 

A half-shfled shriek and another galvanic start 
denoted the exquisitely excruciating torture which 
Anastatia was experiencing; and then her half 
wild, half dismayed looks wandered from the coun- 
tenance of her husband to that of her brother. 

“ Hush, hush— for God’s sake, hush exclaimed 
the Viscount, starting up from his seat with a 
face that was livid through mingled terror, con- 
fusion, and shame, as he glanced in a frightened 
manner towards his sister, and entreatingly to his 
brother-in-law. 

“Lord Bushbrook,” said tbo implacable mer- 
chant, still outwardly cold, though inwardly expe- 
riencing a burning joy at being enabled to humble 
the haughty pride of a scion of that aristocratic 
family into which ho had married,— “ I tell you 
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tliat yoa may proclaim to the woild whatsoever 
you V ill in respect to my harsh temper : but I 
repeat that you. must beware how you expose me 
as a victim and a dupe, lest I on my side proclaim 
that on the night of the grand entertainment at 

tTudor House, you, Xord Hushbrook 

“ Sir Frederick, for mercy’s sake. Sir Frederick 1” 
y-and the Viscount was reduced to the most ab- 
ject condition of an entreating wreteb. 

That on the night of the grand entertainment 
at Tudor House,” proceeded the merciless Latham, 

" you stole into my study- — ” 

“ Sir Frederick !” moaned the Viscount. 

And you plundered me of many hundreds of 
pounds 

'' My God !’*— and Eushbrook 6atik back anni- 
hilated upon his seat. 

What 13 this that I hear ?” almost shrieked 
forth Anastatia, as she started up with wild looks. 
** Sir Frederick— -Eoherb— speak — tell me—” 

It means, madam,” responded her husband— 
though he himaolf was somewhat bewildered 
whether his wife were playing a part, or whether 
she could after all have been innocent of any com- 
plicity with her brother in respect to the robbery, 
— means, madam, that on the night when I 
entrusted tho key of my safe to you, that you 
Kiight take thence a certain sum of money — 
whatsoever might answer your purpose at the 
time — 

“And without hearing any more,” exclaimed 
Anastatia , — “ without understanding what your 
allusions meant— I declare here, in your presence, 
Sir Frederick — in the presence too of my brother 
as solemnly as I would declare if standing in 
the presence of my God— that I took from your 
safe a sum less than six hundred pound;^ and that 
I left twice or thrice as much in the cash-box— 
though I had not the curiosity to calculate how 
much.” 

But tho key, Anastatia— the key ?” said the 
merchant, half suspiciously and half in the uneor- 
tamty of bewilderment * “ how was it that the key 
found its way to the hand of another^ and ihai \ 
brother Lord Eushbrook ?” 

“ Su Frederick, for heaven’s sake, press not I 
these queries,” murmured the Viscount, advancing ! 
towards his brother-m law, laying^ his hand upon | 
ins arm, and looking up into his face with an ex- 
pression ot the most anguished entreaty. I 

“ Good heavens, Eobert, what am I to think ?” ! 
shrieked forth Anastatia i “ what am I to under- 
stand by all this ? It is some horrible mystery ! 
'—Ah ' the key you spoke to me of— the key, Sir 
Frederick ? Oh I i remember that on the night of 
tho party I dropped it— 1 lost it for awhile— -but I 
found it again— methought it was in the same 
spot where 1 might have dropped it. Oh, Sir 
Frederiek I you remember that I offered it to you 
immediately after I ascended from your study to 
the ball-room? Would to heaven that you had 
taken it then I But tell me, Eobert— what in 
heaven’s ntcae does it all mean ?” 

“Ah! you may well ask that question,” ex- 
elaimc'd Si^ Frederick Latham, now getting ex- 
cited j "■ for everything must bo cleared up 1 Tou 
lost that key, you ^y, Anastatia then turning 
towardis tht) Viscount, tho merchant looked him 

adding, “ And you found 
Itf 


“Mercy'” moaned the wretched nobleman, 
hanging down his head but the next in&fcaufc 
recovering something like his habitual insolent 
confidence, be said, “ I thought I might make use 
of your friendship — it was meiely as a loan — I 
took it— I meant to have told you — but such a 
tnfie slipped my memory — — 

Sir Frederick Latham turned his back upon the 
Viscount: it was with the coldest scorn that he 
did so : he disdained a reply to such a wretched 
tissue of sophistical excuses : he would have con- 
sidered himself degraded by ofiering a comment 
upon them. 

“Anastatia,” he said, but speaking distantly 
and severely, “it is evident I liave done you 
wrong m this instance. Circumstances were how- 
ever against you. A felon brother makes Ins own 
infamy to redound upon his sister. Tfoiiid tnat 
I were enabled to demand your pardon for the 
suspicion which in this respect had naturally 
arisen in my mind, but which after all has turnucl 
out to be so unjust|^o wards yourself. It is irae 
that you have not conspired to plunder me . but 
you well know, Anastatia, that there can be oo 
doubt as to your guilt m another respect, dutb 
now you admitted that you had been very ealyablo 
towards me. Therefore must we separate 

“Is there no pardon — no forgiveness?” asked 
Anastatia in bitterest anguish of mind, at the 
same time joining her hands in the moat fervid 
appeal. “ 1 know that I deceived you ” 

“Enough, Anastatia!” interrupted the mer- 
chant, with an implacable expression of counte- 
nance, though inwardly he was moved “ the i cry 
subject itself forbids discussion • I do not » 
you, * Go with that felon brother of your’s bu« 
I bid you depart hence in the course of this Ccs . 
JSe is about to relieve my dwelling of the i- 
lential atmosphere which hangs around Ins crimi- 
nal presence.” 

“ Sir Frederick, you must be obeyed,” faliorod 
Anastatia, the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
and her bosom convulsed with sobs : “ and periiap ^ 
I deserve it all for having concealed tbas secret 
from you. But still methmks the chastisement 
is severe— it is a terrible one for an iiapru- 
donce^ 

“An imprudence, Anastatia?” cried the mer- 
cliant angrily. “Bare you thus lightly denomi- 
nate the profligacy -you see that you cuiapel 

me to speak out ” 

“ Sir Frederick,” interrupted Lady Anastaria, 
suddenly dashing aw'ay her tears, and tliciujiig 
herself up with an air of temmine dignity 
blended with indignation, — “ this is language 

I which even from you 1 cannot and will not 
tolerate ! I repeat, my conduct was marked with 
imprudence perhaps— but only m one sense. It 
was because on the day when— a year back—you 
desired me to desist from dealing with Madame 
Angclique, and when you hinted at the reasons, 
1 did not frankly confess to you at tho time that 
in utter ignorance of the character of that 
establishment' ” 

; “Good heavens! what is this that I hear?” 

I exclaimed Sir Frederick * and he hieiviily atag;Ttn'ed 
back as if smitten a blow, • Speak, xlnasiutia 
tell me! The person \,hoin you met there- ho 
whom before youi maniago as uell as subse- 
quently ” 
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“ Ask liim, Sir Frederick— -ask liim exclaimed 
Anpftlatia “ he is here — he will tell the truth — 
ho will not see his own siscer trampled down into 
the dust I Ask him, I say, who it was that I met 
at Madame Angelique’s house 

But Sir Frederick Latham waited not for what- 
soever response the Viscount would have givgn to 
this appeal. A wild cry of joy burst from the 
lips of the City mei chant it seemed as if all in a 
moment his nature had become changed; his 
business like coldness vanished — his countenance 
grow full of the expression of excited feelings , and 
flinging his arms round Anastatia’s neck, ho ex- 
claimed, “ Pardon ! pardon 

It was now a most affecting scene. That proud 
scion of the moneyocracy was melted at the bliss- 
ful thought that his wife, the lovely daughter of 
the aristocracy, was after all worthy of him,— and 
she forgot everything except the one idea that she 
was restored to her husband’s coafldenee. And 
both alike foigot for several minutes the presence 
of Lord Bushbrook, who, retreating into a window 
recess, sab watching this scone with an interest 
which though deep, was nevertheless altogether 
selfish; for it occurred to him that while there 
was peace-making in one quarter, there might be 
forgiveness for himself. 

And now Sir Frederick Latham led his wife 
into another window-recess; and there they sat 
down and conversed together. It was the moment 
for explanations ; and Anastatia’s were given in 
the following manner 

“ You remember, my dear husband, that the first 
incident which rendered you intimate with our 
family, was that dreadful circautstance of my 
brother’s crime — the forgery which he committed 
in the name of the Marquis of Swalechffe. That 
bill fell into your hands : my father went to you — 
and you promised to save my brother from expo- j 
sure. But the Marquis of Swaleckffe himself ap- 
peared to be inexorable. Aly brother was not 
really upon the Continent ; he was concealed at 
the house of his tailor, M. Bertin. Oh, how pain- 
ful it is for me to review all these things I And 
yet it is needful now : for the explanation must be 
given. Yes— do not interrupt me : I ivill pro- ! 
ceed. My father and mother had vowed that ! 
never again would they see Eobert : he dared not 
come to the house— he dared not go to you : — what 
was he to do in that fearful dilemma ? He wrote 
a letter to me : he besought me to meet him : he 
told mo that ray own miUmer, who lived next door 
to his temporary lodging, would arrange an 
interview. Utterly unsuspicious of the fright- 
ful risk which my reputation was incurring, I : 
V, ont to Madame Angeliquo’s. I dared not men- 
tion my brother’s name for he know not at the 
time, nor did 1, whether the Marquis of Swale- 
clifib might not have given information to the 
police to capture him ; and it was therefore requi- 
site to use every pussiblo precaution. I merely 
asked for the gentleman who was waiting to see 
me. Oh, that Eobert should have so frightfully 
perilled the good name of his own sister I” 

Aaattatia’s tears rained down her cheeks Sir 
Frederick, with more kindness than ho had ever 
difaplayed towards her, besought her to desist from 
her explanations, for that he himself was perfectly 
satibfied . but again wiping away her tears, she in- 
sisted upon proceeding. 


“ T saw Eobert thoie— I met him m that place, 
which I little indeed suspected to bo a scene of 
gilded infamy. He wrote a ietcer to the j\Jar([uis 
of Swaleclifi'e, dated from Brussels, and beaeciiimg 
him to be merciful. Thus, letter Eibert implored 
me to forward to the Marquis, with a notf^ from 
myself to the effect that I would receive vhatso- 
ever reply his lordship might voucinafa. In *ha,t 
note which I penned to the Marquis, I added a 
prayer in support of the one my brother had 
already addressed to him. His lordship seat ms 
a prompt answer. He said that for ray sake he 
would do that which otherwise he had be on la-. 
solved nob to do. It was necessary that L siiocll 
see my brother again, to communicate this re- 
sponse, and I saw him at the same place. Two 
or throe times subsequently I saw him there, to 
report how the negotiation was progressuif, with, 
yourself. Through your moans tiie diifi'mUy was 
settled, and my brother m due time affected to 
have returned from the Oontiacnt. hTow, mj dear 
husband, you comprehend ho .7 it was th-’t i 
visited the interior of Madamo clique’s . *t’h- 
lishment on a few occasionc prior to my ra.'rn n ” 

‘^‘And doubtless, Anastatia,” observed Si* Fre- 
derick, it was for a similar reason, after mai* ai o, 
when your profligate brother again fell into diih 
culfcies, and when some usurious aitornoy ihreat- 
eucd to proceed against him criminally——” 

“ Yes,” responded Anastatia, again did ho pre- 
tend to fly to the Continent— again was ib give a 
out that he had gone to Pans or Brussels, that the 
olficers of the law might be thrown off the scant. 
You remember, ray dear husband, you suictly lor- , 
bade mo to hold any commimioation with my j 
brother: but what coald I do wnon heprivahiy ; 
transmitted to mo the most pathotic letters, de- 
claring that he was m poverty— imploring Ui** to 
see him P In a word, I wont! Alas, it was so 
i easy to pretext a visit to my milliner’s ; and as 
heaven is my witness, I suspected not the cha- 
racter of that house 1 And I am convinced, my 
dear husband, that by many and many a latlj- 
friend of mine was its character equally unsus- 
pected ” 

“Ho doubt, Anastatia,” interjected Sir Fierle-, 
rick ; “ and it was by the merebfc accident that I 
myself one day learnt from the impertiuenfe coixi- 
municativeness ot some fashionable debauchee the 
infamous traffic which Madame Angehque was 
carrying on. I was astounded ; and as a matter 
of duty I at once warned you of the character of 
that house.” 

“ And I also was astounded !” answered Aaas- 
tatia ; “ and I had not the moral courage to make 
you that confession which, if candidly given at tlie 
time, would have saved us so much misery to-day. 
But a sense of shame— deep burning shame,— or 
shall I say wounded modesty— sealed my ton yio. 

I could not look my husband m the face and con- 
fess to him that I had peaotratod within the walls 
of that den of infamy, I tUereforo hold ray peace. 
But, Oh 1 when next I saw my brother, how bifc- 
teily did I reproach him for the trightful risk 
which he had made me run t Alas ’ jou know his 
manner— he endeavoured to laufyli it flippantly ! 
away— and then he pleaded ignorance of the 
nature of that establishment; and if I did not 
altogether behove him, at least I forgave him. 
Yet ever sinca that day on which your rovekiiun 
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of the infamy of that establishment came like a 
thunderbolt upon my ears, I have been haunted, 
with terrors lest you should discover that only 
secret of my life which I studied to conceal from 
you* At last the extortioner came; and then a 
great battle took place within me. I longed to 
reveal everything to you : but I had not the moral 
courage to do it. Alas, nol I had not I— and I 
submitted to that villanous demand. You know 
the rest.” 

And now, my dear Anastatia,” responded Sir 
Frederick, taking his wife’s hand and pressing it 
to his lips, it is my turn to give you explana- 
tions. I will tell you how my suspicions were 
aroused — how they were strengthened— how they 
were fostered." 

Sir Frederick accordingly narrated all those in- 
cidents which have been described to the reader, — 
how he had first missed the contents of his cash- 
box — how he had examined the papers in the desk 
— how he had visited Madame Angelique — how he 
had traced some of his lost bank-notes to Lord 
Buahbrook’a possession — and how he had dis- 
covered the final secret from the false Lascar. 

“ It is I who have now to ask your pardon, my 
Anastatia,” added the merchant, *^for having vio- 
lated the* sanctity of your writing desk.” 

You were justified,” answered the lady ; “and 
moreover this is not merely the day of revelations, 
but also the day of forgiveness.” 

“ And to a certain extent,” rejoined Sir Frede- 
rick,— “ for your sake— at least so far as forgive- 
ness in such circumstances can extend— shall it be 
accorded to that guilty one who has been the cause 
of so much mischief.” 

Meanwhile Lord Ltushbrook had remained sit- 
ting in the window-recess : but ho had not caught 
a single syllable of all that was thus taking 
place between his sister and his brother-in-law. 
The merchant approached him, and spoke in the 
following terms: — 

“ It were a mere waste of words to endeavour to 
reason with your lordship upon the profligacies 
and villanies of the career which you have been 
pursuing. The perils and dilEculties of the past 
operate not with you as a salutary warning for 
the present or the future. “What conduct could 
have been more abominable than your’s when you 
would even have sacrificed the reputation of your 
own sister to the selfishness of your personal 
safety ? Because you could not stir abroad at tbe 
time, you induced her to meet you in a place of 
infamy,— where, if you had the ordinary feelings 
of a man, your blood would boil with indignation 
at the idea of your pure-mmded sister ever havmg 
set her foot I I fear that you are incoririgible, my 
lord j for this last act of your’s — the robbery of 
your own sister’s husband— a felon’s foulest crime 
—proves you to be so thoroughly black-hearted 
and unprincipled that there is no hope for you !” 

Anastatia had remained in the window-recess, 
where she was now weeping and sobbings the 
sounds of her grief were wafted to the ear of her 
husband ; and Sir Frederick, turning upon her a 
look of such kindness and compassion as never be- 
fore he had displayed, said, “Weep not, Anas- 
tatia !— your brother is not worthy of these tears !” 

Viscount Bushbrook, having a presentiment that 
something was about to be done for him, thought 
it better to preserve the humblest demeanour ; and 


indeed he was completely overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion, notwithstanding his recent endea- 
vour to carry off the affair with an insolent self- 
sufficient flippancy. 

“ I know that I have behaved bad, Sir Frede- 
rick,” he said : “ but look at my position > An ap- 
pearance to keep up, and nothing to maintain it 
with — or at least only such a beggarly income that 
any small tradesman is better off than 1 1 Come 
—you have said enough in the shape of reproach 

am glad it is all right between you and 

Anastatia ” 

“Lord Bushbrook, listen to me I” interrupted 
the merchant ; “ for this scene shall now be 
brought to an end. It is totally impossible that 
you can ever again set foot within these walls : nor 
will I permit you — if it be possible for me to pre- 
vent it— to remain in the British metropolis, where 
your proceedings are so incessantly calculated to 
damage every one who is connected with you. I 
have a proposition tq, make . accept or refuse it as 
you will. If you choose to go upon the Continent, 
I will make you an allowance of one thousand 
pounds a year : but it shall be paid in monthly 
portions, and only to yourself personally — ^not by 
written order nor cheque— so that there may be a 
guarantee that you remain altogeoher in Pans, or 
wheresoever else you may choose to fix your abode. 
But if, on the other baud, you refuse this propo- 
sition, I warn you, Lord Bushbrook, that you will 
receive no farther pecuniary assistance from me ; 
and whatsoever difficulty you may plunge yourself 
into, you must bear the consequences of. Decide 
this moment !— and if you accept my terms, you 
will leave the British metropolis to-morrow.” 

We need hardly mform the reader that Vis- 
count Bushbrook was only too glad to accept an 
offer which promised him so liberal a permanent 
addition to the limited allowance he received from 
his father ; and he took his departure from Tudor 
House. 

When he was gone, Anastatia expressed her 
warmest gratitude to her husband for the munifi- 
cence he had thus displayed towards her brother, 
as well as for his great leniency and forbearance 
in tacitly pardoning him for the foul robbery which 
had been brought to light. 

“These incidents, my dear Anastatia,” an- 
swered the merchant, “ although so painful, may 
not have been without their uses. In the first 
place, your erring brother will be compelled to 
leave London, where he has constantly disgraced 
and imperilled himself; and let us hope that with 
a handsome income in a foreign clime, he may 
enter upon a new path. In the second place, your 
soul, Anastatia, is now relieved from the necessity 
of maintaining a secret which you were always 
afraid would transpire; and m the third place, 
methinks that our hearts have been drawn nearer 
towards each other than ever they were before- 
Certain it is that I feel different towards youl 
There may have been pride and coolness m my 
former demeanour— I have treated you too little as 
a wife and a friend : but henceforth it shall be 
different 1” 

Anastatia threw herself into her husband’s 
arms; and he folded her to his breast with a real 
and loving tenderness. 
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CHAPTEE CXXVIIL 

THE STETHOSCOPE. 

We must now return to that Chateau in the south 
of Erauce, where Lady Oetavian Meredith had for 
some while been staying with M. Volney and his 
daughter Claiine. The reader will not have for- 
gotten tbe many extraordinary incidents which 
were revealed to Zoe’s knowledge at that Chateau, 
—how M. Yolney had, long years hack, amidst the 
wild sublimities of Alpine scenery, taken the life 
of the author of his dishonour — and how Alfred 
Eelorme, the son of that murdered victim, had been 
led by a vaiiety of circumstances to bestow his love 
upon CLuine. It was through Zoe’a representa- 
tion's, be It likewise remembered, that M. Yolney 
had finally assented to the union of his daughter 
ith the young Yiscount Delorme : but he resolved 
that immediately after the bridal he would repair 
to some fell -off spot, — there to bury himself and 
his sorrows, as well as his remorse, for the re- 
mdintler of his existence. But to Zoe only was 
M. Yolney’s dreadful secret communicated: Clarine 
lemained m perfect ignorance of the stupendous 
cn.uo that sat upon her father’s soul, while 
Allied Eelorme was equally far from suspecting 
that the father of her whom he loved and wooed, 
was his own deceased site’s murderer. 

On the night when Alfred I)elorn;ie^s presence 
in the C bateau was discovered, he had penetrated 
thitiiei in a fit of utter desperatmtij to" obtain an 
intei view with Clawe that he might induce her 
to i evoke the decision, aha h|9)d <f 0 ^^ve^ed to him m 
the letter she had penped ^o ojsd Marguerite’s dic- 
tation. He was in a st^te qf xppad which forbade 
the exercise of the pmdepee and caution previously 
observed in his stealthy visits to the chateau ; 
and thus was his presence detected. But, after 
all, tbe incident was a fortunate one, inasmuch as 
It brought about the deizottemeni we have already 
described , and on the morning after that eventful 
night, xiltred Delorme repaired to the chateau to 
leain M. Yolney’s decision. It was given; and 
he beheld himself the acknowledged suitor for the 
liantl of CUrine. M. Yojiney proposed that the 
bridal should he celebrated with the least possible 
delay ; and this was a proposition to which, tbe 
young couple were by no means likely to offer any 
objection. 

A foitmght passed ; and Alfred Delorme was a 
daily visitor at the Chateau. M. Yolney had a 
diliicult as well as painful par| to pl^ay. Zoe com- 
pieiiended it • she could not help pitying him— 
hut sho regarded it as a portion of that chastiae- 
ment which heaven decreed he expe- 

rience in this world for the ertme ha<| cotp- 
mttted. In order to avoid the spspieiqp 
any longer objected to the marriage of his 
ter with that young nobleman— in order likew^ee 
to avoid throwing a damp upon the spirits of the 
loving couple — M. Yolney forced himself to be^ 
frequently in, spci®ty > so that he was now 
more in the sfttmg-room and less in hw own study 
than was his wont at any other period during his 
residopce at the Chateau. But what efforts it coat 
him to look Alfred Delorme calmly in the face— to 
meet the looks of him whom his own hand had 
rcDdered fatherless I 


A fortnight had passed, we said— and it was 
now the eve of the day fixed for the bridal. This 
was to be solemnized with comparative privacy; 
and after the ceremony the Yiscount was to bear 
his bride away to his own palatial mansion in the 
neighbourhood of Eontainehleau. To Zoe only 
had M. Yolney spoken of his own intentions — 
namely, to repair to some distant and retired spot, 
where he might dwell for the remainder of his 
existence. Clarme and the Yiscount thought that 
he purposed to continue at the Chateau ; and they 
entertained the hope that in process of time he 
would return to his own seat, also in the vicinage 
of Eontainebleau. As for Zoe herself,— she had 
agreed to accompany her friend Clarme and the 
Yiscount to their future home, and there to remain 
with them for a few weeks, until she should have 
formed some other plan for her future arrange- 
ments. 

It was the eve of the bridal — the month of Sep- 
tember was drawing towards a close — and on a 
beautiful afternoon Zoe and Clarine were walking 
forth together. Alfred had passed several hours 
that day, as usual, at the Chateau ; and lie had 
then gone to some neighbouring town, to make 
a few purchases of such articles as he required for 
wedding-presents, and which could not be obtained 
in the village. Thus w'as it that the two young 
ladies were rambling alone together amidst that 
beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of the 
Pyrenees. 

To-morrow, my de£|i? Cletme,” said Lady Oo- 
tavian Meredith, ‘‘ will be pappy day for you \ 
You, will accompany to the altar one who is in 
every way worthy of the devoted love you bear 
him; and you are about tq enter on a complete 
change of existence. It is no longer in a lonely 
chateau that you w^ll henceforth reside— but in a 
sumptuous mansion—*” 

“ And you will accompany me thither, my 
dearest friend sa^ the happy and grateful 
Clarme; “and though you have hinted at other 
arrangements to be qarned into effect after a while, 
yet shall I hope to keep you altogether with me 
until 

But here Clarme stopped short, —evidently aware 
that the enthusiasm of her feelings towards her 
friend Zoe had borne her su(^denly upon the fron- 
tier of delicate ground. 

“Until a change takes place in my own position, 
you would say ?” observed Lady C^tavian, m ac- 
cents of mildest melancholy. “ If you mean, dear 
Clarine, that happiness with my husband yet awaits’ 

me in this world, you are mistaken Oh, you 

are mistaken I The only change to which I now 
look forward, is that vfhich the hand of death itself 
must accomplish.” 

“ Speak not thus, my beloved friend I” exclaimed 
Clarine, the tears trickling down her cheeks : “ you 
not how it afflicts me to listen to these 
mqurnful presentiments from your lips. You are 
so mild and resigned 

“Yes — resigned,” observed Zoe, “because with 
Christian fortitude can I loqp my destiny m the 
face.” 

“ If you were to give fo lamentations and 
repinings, and to vehement outbursts,”' continued 
Clarme, “they would not have upon me the same 
effect which this mild placid melancholy of your’s 
produces. Oh I believe me, dearest Zoe, I feel 
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deeply, deeply on your account ' Therefore pray 
listen to me. I am convinced that you enter- 
tain unfounded ideas in respect to your own heaUh. 
The mind is suffering ; and in its suffeimgs influ- 
ences the body ; but if tho mmd were restored to 
Its natural tone, the physical sufferings would 
themselves cease. You have lately looked better 
than I have seen you ever since you first came to 
the Chateau. There is a colour upon your cheeks 

Kow do not interrupt me' — not for worlds 

would I deceive you— and I positively declare that 
it is not a hectic glow, spot-like and unnatural— 
but it is a natural bloom shading gradually 
off — 

“Enough, Clarine’” interrupted Zoe gently. 

“ I comprehend the excellence of your motive— I 
appreciate all your kindness. But there is within 
me a feeling, which I cannot explain, but which, is 
nevertheless an unmistakable warning ” 

“Would to heaven,” exclaimed Clarino vehe- 
mently, “ that you would take proper professional 
advice upon this subject ' If it be really as you 
think, there can be no harm in your receiving the 
conviction that it is so : but if, on the other hand, 
you should find that you have deceived yourself— 
Ah, dearest Zoe I will it not be your duty to cling 
to life ? Bid you not a little while back assure 
me that if you were walking on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, and that if there were danger of your fall- 
ing into the abyss, you would retreat rapidly, — be- 
cause you hold life to be a sacred gift from heaven 
— a gift which you are to preserve with all possible 
care until it be taken away from you by Him who 
originally gave it I” 

“ This is true, Clarine V* answered Zoe, slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

*•' Therefore, my beloved friend,” continued 
Mademoiselle Volney, “however bitter may be 
your cup of affliction, you are too good and have 
too profound a sense of your religious obligation, 
to put an end to your own existence. But, on the 
other hand, ought you to suffer yourself to fade 
and perish prematurely, if there be on earth the 
means of restoration? That Q-od who breathed 
into our mortal clay the breath of life, has stored 
the world with herbs and minerals and various 
substances, expressly intended for the preservation 
of that life by warding off disease, or grappling 
with it and conquering it ; and within the scope 
of human intelligence he has given a skill for com- 
prehending h(||ir all these curatives and preventives 
may be used. What is more beautiful than the 
medical art P — does it not, with all its appliances 
and its wondrous capabilities, prove itself to be an 
effluence from heaven P — and does not the mere ! 
existence of that art teach us the highest moral | 
lessons ? If we may not suddenly escape from life i 
by means of suicide, neither must we suffer our- 1 
selves to perish under the influence of illness or dis- 
ease without invoking the aid of that sublime art 
which heaven has associated with the destipy of 
man.” 

Zoe listened with mingled interest, admiration, 
and solemnity, to the eloquent language which 
was thus flowing from her friend’s lips. She re- 
cognised all the truthfulness of the reasoning: the 
whole matter assumed a new aspect to her view ; 
and her soul received the conviction that if she 
felt it to be wrong to harbour even the slightest 
thought of self-destruction, it was scarcely less re- 


pugnant to the will of heaven to yield herself up 
to tho ravages of disease without a single effort to 
baffle them. 

“ You have convinced me, my dear Clarine 1” 
Zoe at length said, in a low deep voice . “ you 
have opened my eyes to a new and subiime trutnl 
Yes— I will follow your counsel ” 

Clarine, in the enthusiasm of her joyous feel- 
ings, caught Zoe’s hands in her own, and pressed 
them fervidly. 

“ This very day—this very hour, dearest, dearest 
friend,” cried Mademoiselle Volney, “ must you i 
enter upon this new path. Bo you not remem- i 
ber Alfred told us yesterday that Baron Louis, the 
celebrated Parisian physician — he who has acquired i 
such renown m the use of tho stethoscope —has J 
arrived in the village to pass a few weeks for the 
benefit of his own health ? Como at once ' —let 
us proceed to his residence ’ Nothing will now 
satisfy me until you have received this eminent 
man’s opinion j' 

After all that had just taken place — with the ! 
new impression upon her mind— and considering j 
the assurances she had within the last few minutes J, 
given to her friend, Zoe could not possibly refuse 
the proposition that was thus made. They were 
close upon the outskirt of the village ; and in the 
neighbourhood was the picturesque little villa which i 
Baron Louis had hired for the few weeks ho pur- 
posed to remain in that district. With a palpi- , 
tatmg heart Zoe suffered herself to be led along ; j 
and with enthusiastic hopefulness did Claiine con- i 
duct her beloved friend towards the villa. It was , 
now about five o’clock in the afternoon ; and B iron 
Louis was just returning from an cxeui’biun on 
horseback. On learning the object of the two ' 
ladies— or rather we should say one of thorn— ho 
courteously invited them to enter, — though witu a i 
smile giving them to understand that w hen visit- , 
ing this Pyrenean district he had no thought of ' 
pursuing Ms professional avocations. Zoe would | 
have retired : bub the zealous Clarine led her on- | 
ward 5 and they entered the neatly furnished par- i 
lour of the villa, i 

Baron Louis awaited such explanations as Lady i 
Octavian Meredith might have to give him. She ' 
hesitated and spoke nervously • but Claane came 
to her aid. The young lady said enough to make 
the physician comprehend that Zoe had certain 
causes for sorrow and unhappiness, and that she 
had recently fancied she was labouring under a 
pulmonary complaint. The Baron proceeded to ■ 
make the usual examination by means of tho 1 
stethoscope 5 and Clarine awaited the resuH with ; 
perhaps far more anxiety than that which Zoe her- , 
self experienced. At length theppimon was de- I 
livered; and it was to the effect that Lady Oeta- | 
vian Meredith needed naught but skilful and com- 
petent professional treatment in order to be re- 
stored to perfect physical health. Zoe was well 
nigh overcome by her feelings on receiving this 
intelligence: hut Clarine clapped her hauds with 
an almost childish ebullition of joy, and lolded her 
beloved friend in her arms. 

When the fiist gush of feelings on the part of 
the young ladies was over and when they giew 
somewhat more composed, they both tlmoked the 
learned physician for the trouble ho had taken aud 
the delicate kindness he had shown in the pro- 
eeedingj and then Zoe placed a oousidoiable fee 
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upon the mantel-piece. But Baron Louis would 
not accept the amount : he declared, with all that 
exquisite politeness which characterizes a French 
gentleman, that not being m this neighbourhood 
for a professional purpose, he could only exercise 
his skill in the way of friendship, and therefore 
would not think of being rewarded. In short, he 
used so many arguments that it was impossible 
for Zoe to persevere in her endeavour to force the 
fee upon Mm ; and with renewed expressions of 
gratitude she took her departure, accompanied by 
her friend Clanne. 

know not, my dear Zoe,” said Mademoiselle 
Tolney, as they were returning homeward to the 
Chateau, ^Hhat I ever experienced more heartfelt 
satisfaction than at the instant when this good and 
kind man pronounced his opinion. Oh, what a | 
change of prospect is now opened before your ' 
mental vision ’ But good heavens I you are weep- 
ing Oh I how you are weeping, my sweet 

friend !— and there is an agony m the source of 
these tears 1” 

'' If it be heaven’s will that my life should be 
prolonged to a span greater than I had antici- 
pated,” answered Lady Octavian Meredith, **I 
must submit. But, Oh, Clarine! how can you 
expect me to be joyous and happy ? There might 
have been that feeling for a moment — and yet I 
know not whether there was : but now that I have 
leisure for reflection, I am compelled to ask myself 
— and I ask you like wise— what have I worth 
living for ?” 

“You must live in the hope that happiness 
may yet he your’s,” replied Mademoiselle Volney. 
“ Ah I my dear friend, I am about to say some 
thing which costs me a pang: but I am impelled 
by a sense of duty. I love you: a variety of cir- 
cumstances has tended to establish a firm bond of 
friendship and affection between us— a bond which, 
I hope, death alone shall be enabled to break ; and 
therefore does it affliet me to think of separation. 
JN'evertheless we must separate — and perhaps 
sooner too than I had expected — because, my dear 
Zoe, it IS your duty to return to your husband.” 

“What! to render him unhappy?” exclaimed 
Lady Octavian. “Ah, my dear Clarine! if that 
physician has just now told me that I may expect 
to live, you are on the other hand telhng me how 
to invite the presence of death in the shortest and 
most effective manner; for my heart would break 
if I were to return to Bngland to encounter all 
that I passed through for some months ere I came 
upon the Continent ! I had hoped to die soon, 

Clarine ^yes, I had hoped to die soon — in 

order that I might leave Octavian free to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations.” 

“ You have already made too many sacrifices on 
that point, dear Zoe ; and you must make no more. 
It is not for you to martyrize yourself utterly and 
completely for the sake of others: but it is for 
them to make sacrifices also. Have you not told 
me that your husband is naturally good and gene- 
rous, and that Christina Ashton is herself a model 
of purity and virtue? — and if it is with such 
beings that you have to deal, wherefore should all 
the sufferings and the sacrifices be upon your side ? 
Think you that your husband will not do every- 
thing to conquer his own passion ? — and think you 
that Christina’s sense of delicacy, her feminine 
pride, and her good feeling, have not already led 


her to stifie whatsoever love Lord Octavian may 
have inspired her with ?” 

“Ah, Clarine!” responded Zoe, “can you ask 
me these questions, — you who have loved and still 
love so tenderly and so well ? Lid you find it so 
easy to stifle love in your bosom? did even a 
father’s mandates or injunctions ” 

“ Zoe,” interrupted Clarine, speaking in a low 
half-hushed voice, “ it is the truth which you are 
proclaiming from your lips; and everything you 
state affords an additional proof of the weakness 
of us poor mortals. But, good heavens ! what will 
you do ? The skill of science has just ascertained 
the fact that your young life may be prolonged 
until it grows old : and are you to pass all these 
years in misery — voluntarily separated from the 
husband whom you love— expatriated afar from 
your sire, your friends, and acquaintances ? Oh, 
the affection which I bear for you might 
prompt me selfishly to rejoice at the prospect 
of having you altogether and for ever with me : 
but, on the other hand, I have a regard for 
your happiness ; and that very friendship v^hich 
I experience for you, will prevent me from 
seeing you make the most unheard-of sacrifices, 
and martyrizing yourself to an extent that has no 
parallel m the history of woman !” 

“ And yet,” said Zoe, in that same sweet voice 
of mild resignation in which for a long time past 
she had been accustomed to speak, “ those sacrifices 
must be made — that self-martyrization must be 
accomplished ! If circumstances prevent me from 
ensuring my own happiness, I may at least be per- 
mitted the satisfaction of doing my best to ensure 
the happiness of others. And now, my dear friend, 
you will oblige me by abandoning this topic for 
the present. It is not on the eve of your bridal 
day that you are to be saddened by the infectious 
influence of my sorrows. Besides,” continued tho 
amiable lady, smiling, “I wish to be gay — and — 

and — happy -as happy as possible on this occa- 

I Sion ! Am I not to accompany you to Fontaine- 
bleau ? and shall we not some days or weeks hence 
have ample leisure to discuss all the circumstances 
which regard myself ? Then, my dear Clarine, you 
shall proffer me your counsel : but for the present,” 

I added Zoe, somewhat abruptly, “ let ua avert our 
attention from the subject.” 

“ At least there is one thing you promise me ?” 
said Mademoiselle Volney, — “ one thing upon which 
I must insist,— that you follow the advice which 
Baron Louis has given, and that you will seek 
the earliest opportunity of obtaining competent 
medical treatment ? Loubtless at Fontainebleau 
we shall find trustworthy and talented prac- 
titioners 

“Yes, Clarine,” answered Zoe, “I shall fulfil 
my duty in that respect : for you have this even- 
ing convinced me by your eloquent reasoning that 
the life of us mortals is nbt our own to be disposed 
of as we will ; but it is a trust confided to us, to 
be cherished, watched over, and cared for tc the 
utmost of our power.” 

Mademoiselle Volney, yielding to her friend’s 
wishes, abandoned the topic upon which they had 
previously been conversing, although it was with 
reluctance that she did so ; for she experienced the 
warmest affection for Lady Octavian Meredith, 
and she did not like the mood into which Zoe had 
relapsed, nor the representations she had made 
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siuee that interview with the physician the result 
o£ which Clarine had hoped would have a very 
different effect upon her friend. And now, as she 
glanced furtively at Zoe’s countenance, while they 
were bending their way back to the Chateau, she 
could not help thinking there was something 
unnatural in the serenely sad and placidly mourn- 
ful air of pensive resignation which sat upon the 
features of Lady Octavian Meredith. 


CHAPTEE CXXIX. 

THE POEEST, 

j The last beams of the setting sun, on that same 
September evening of which we have just been 
^ writing, were dickering in ruddy hues upon the 
! western outskirts of one of those great forests 
which are still to be found in the southern parts 
! of Prance. The progress of civilization creates so 
j many new wants for mankind, that it renders it 
needful to redeem as much territory as possible 
from its wild and savage primitive condition; and 
thus is it that the great forests of all well-populated 
countries are gradually yielding to the axe ; and 
the space which has been occupied by giant trees, 
whose growth indicated the lapse of centuries, has 
been progressively brought into cultivation that 
the golden harvest might wave in its luxunance. 
But still, as we have just now said, there are 
many of these grand old forests still remainmg — 
and some in the south of Prance. We do not 
mean woods of limited extent, nor of puny growth 
•—nor spaces with mere patches and isolated 
groups of stunted trees upon them — such as in 
England we find dubbed by the name of “ forests,” 
and rather indicating what might have once been 
there than what now exists. But we are speaking 
of forests in the true meaning of the term,— miles 
and miles of uninterrupted mazes of stately trees, 
forming in the warmer seasons of the year one 
vast canopy of verdure through which the sun- 
beams cannot penetrate. 

It was upon such a forest as this that the last 
rays from the west were flickering in ruddy hues 
as a postchaise-and-four entered upon the road in- 
tersecting the vast maze of verdure. The horses 
had been changed at a village which stood at the 
entrance of th^ forest : the two postilions cracked 
their whips to inspire the fresh animals, which 
appeared to be of somewhat sluggish disposition : 
a valet in plain clothes was seated on the box ; 
and a young man, of exceedingly handsome ap- 
pearance, was the sole occupant of the interior of 
the chaise. 3Sfot to observe any unnecessary 
mystery, we may as well at once inform our reader i 
that this was Lord Octavian Meredith, who was I 
on his way to the Chateau where he knew that his 
wife resided, — that wife whom he was prepared to 
rejoin 1 With arms folded across his chest, and in 
a profoundly meditative mood, was Lord Octavian 
lying back in the vehicle. The forest was plunged 
s in obscurity, though not so complete as to render 
I the road difficult to be followed, or to entail the 
necessity of having the lamps lighted. Besides, 
as there are always the same postilions for the 
same stages, these men were perfectly con^rsant 


with the route, and could pursue it blindfold. 
Xet the forest was obscure, as we have said; and 
inside the vehicle it was quite dark. If, how» 
ever, it had been possible to study Oofcavian^s 
countenance under such circumstances, it would 
have been perceived that though exceedingly pale 
and bearing the traces of a strong mental conflict 
of very recent date, it wore an expression of 
firmest resolve. Yes — be had determined to re- 
join Zoe: he believed that Christina loved him 
not— that she had trifled coquetishly with his feel- 
ings— that her heart was not so thoroughly good 
and ingenuous as he had ongmally deemed it to 
be ; and thus every hope being destroyed in that 
quarter, it was with a species of desperation that 
he had plunged headlong as it were into the per- 
formance of the duty which he owed to his wife. 

Beeper into the forest did the equio g ' proceed : 
the stage was an unusually long one- .or the un- 
broken maze of trees stretched onward for a dis- 
tance of thirteen or fourteen miles; and in the 
interval there occurred no post-house for relays. 
The chaise had accomplished about half that dis- 
I tance — the obscurity had now deepened into 
j almost total darkness— when on a sudden the 
; equipage came to a stop, but with a jerking 
abruptness that threw Meredith forward from his 
seat. The next moment he heard the plunging 
of horses — ^ejaculations of terror mingled with 
others of threats— the trampling of feet — the 
sounds of blows— and then the report of fire-arms. 
All these alarming noises were so rapid in suc- 
cession— or indeed might almost be described as 
so blended— that Octavian found the conflict over 
by the time he leaped forth from the vehicle. Eor 
a conflict it really was, though he scarcely com- 
prehended its circumstances, and knew nothing 
at all of its results until a little while afterwards. 
And this was the reason, — that no sooner had he 
sprang forth, than a desperate blow was dealt him 
either by a bludgeon or the butt-end of a pistol ; 
and he was stricken down senseless. 

As Lord Octavian slowly came back to con* 
sciousness, he gradually grew aware that he was 
lying by the side of the road : and the beams of a 
lantern moving about, showed him the dark shape 
of the vehicle. He heard footsteps ; they were 
those of a single person ; and by this person the 
lantern was being carried, Meredith’s ideas were 
at first in a bewildering confusion; but conspicuous 
amongst them was the sense of extreme danger ; 
and he therefore lay perfectly still until he might 
glean something more of the circumstances which 
surrounded him. 

A pain in his head reminded the young nobleman 
of how he had been stricken down : and fortunate 
for him was it that he had on his hat at the time 
— or else the blow which merely stunned would 
I have proved fatal. All was silent, with the excep- 
tion of those footsteps that accompanied the move- 
ments of the lantern. There was not so much as 
the impatient stamping of a horse, nor the rattling 
of the harness. But no wonder . for by the light 
of the lantern Meredith in a few minutes perceived 
that the horses had been detached from the chaise, 
and were no longer there. At the same time he 
observed that the lantern was borne by a female ; 
and that as she earned it in one hand, she sup- 
ported herself with a stick held in the other. He 
could not as yet see her face: but he beheld 
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enough to convince him that she was a crone bowed 
with age. 

He watched her movements, not choosing as yet 
to give any sign of life which might attract her 
attention, for fear lest she should be connected with 
the rulEans who had perpetrated the outiage, and 
that they might still be within the summoning' 
range of her voice. Of the extent of this outrage 
he was as yet ignorant—although he dreaded the 
worst, because he beheld not his valet nor the pos- 
tilions, and because he recollected the violence of 
the blows and the report of the fire-arms which he 
had heaid. Kaising himself very, very gently 
upon bis elbow, he endeavoured to penetrate more 
scrutinizingly through the gloom which prevailed 
around save and except where the lantern glim- 
mered like a will o’-the-wisp. The crone was stoop- 
ing down: something dark lay underneath the 
lantern— Octavian shuddered with the horiible sus- 
picion which swept through his brain — but the 
next instant he shuddered more deeply and coldly 
still, as the rays of that lantern fell upon the white 

face of a human being and he recognised his 

own valet ! 

In a moment he was upon his feet : he sprang 
towards the old woman, who shrieked out in affright; 
and clutching her violently by the arm, he ex- 
claimed in the Trench tongue, " Wretch I are you 
plundering the dead whom your accomplices have 
murdered 

Ko, sir — no ! heaven forbid I” responded the 
crone, with so sudden a regaining of her self- 
possession that Meredith felt convinced she was in- 
nocent of the charge he had levelled against her. 

I am here to render assistance, if possible — but 
it is too late for the others— you only appear to be 
safe.” 

“Too late!” exclaimed Meredith, horrified at 
the idea which these words conveyed. G-od for- 

bid 1 Let us see.” 

Bfe snatched the lantern from the woman’s 
hand j and he now perceived that his first impres- 
sion was correct, that she was a very aged crone 
and that the exceeding ugliness of her counte- 
nance might well under existing circumstances 
be taken for doubly and trebly sinister in its 
aspect. Lord Octavian — ^holding the lantern high 
up, so as to fling its light upon the scene— pre- 
pared himself for something dreadful: and he 
prepared himself not in vain, IJ'ear one of the 
forewheels of the chaise, lay his unfortunate valet : 
the mark where a pistol bullet had entered, was in 
the middle of the forehead ; and thence the blood 
was trickling. A little farther on la^ one of the 
postilions, with his skull horribly shattered, evi- 
dently by a bludgeon; and farther on still was the 
other postilion, lying lifeless over the trunk of a 
tree which had been cut down in such a manner 
as to fall completely across the road. The cause 
of the sudden stoppage of the vehicle was thus 
explained 5 and from the position in which this 
last-mentioned postilion was found, Meredith con- 
cluded that he must at the outset have been 
pitched over the horse’s head by the abruptness 
with which the animal had come to a full stop on 
encountering the tree. Then, no doubt, the vil- 
lains had set upon the unfortunate postilion, and 
had despatched him On the spot ; for his skull was 
likewise battered in. 

Such was the harrowing spectacle which in the' 

ghastliness and feai fulness of its details was 
shadowed forth to the young nobleman by the 
light of the lantern. The hoises, as we have al- 
ready said, were gone; and on pui suing his in- 
spection, he perceived that his own trunks and 
that of Ins unfortunate valet had hei^n cairied off. 
Bethinking himsolf of something which hod not 
before smitten Mm, be felt about his person . his 
watch and his purse were gone— a pocket-book 
containing bank-notes had likewise been taken 
from him — the very rings from his fingers had 
been stripped off— he was completely despoiled, 
even to a gold pencil-case which he was wont to 
carry in his waistcoat-pocket. He now examined 
the person of his valet : but as he had only too 
well anticipated, it was similarly iifled. The entire 
investigation of the scene and of all these parti- 
culars, had occupied but a few minutes :—stupen- 
duously shocking as the details were, there was, 
alas’ no difficulty in embracing them with a too^ 
frightful accuracy at a few rapid glances; and all 
the while Octavian so managed as not to lose sight 
of the crone. Tor if she had attempted to escape 
he would at once have brought her back ; and he 
would naturally have regaided the ciicumstance 
as a proof of her guilty complicity w'lth the per- 
petrators of the whole satanic outrage. But she 
showed no inclination to quit the spot ; and now 
Octavian accosted her once more, 

“ How came you here ?” he asked, narrowly 
watching her countenance as he held the lantern 
up for the purpose. ^ 

“I live m a cottage hard by,” she responded; 
“and hearing a noise m the load, I got up, 
dressed myself, and came out. I thought at first 
it was a carnage which had upset : but on reach- 
ing the spot I found how dreadful was the work 
that had been done ; and I was looking to see if 
any of the victims yet lived, when you started up 
and accosted me. ’ 

Her countenance changed not in a suspicious 
manner ; and even despite her hideous ugliness, 
there was upon it an expression of rude rough 
peasant-like frankness. She was very poorly clad : 
indeed her appearance was indicative of the ut- 
most poverty. Her tale seemed probable enough ; 
and Meredith was inclined to believe it. 

“ This is a dreadful crime which has been per- 
I petrated,” he said ; “ and I am bewildered how to 
' act. Are here no habitations nearer than the 
villages at the entrance and at the extremity of the 
forest ?” 

“ Only a few such poor cottages as the hut that 

I live in,” was the woman’s answer. “ But per- 
haps some of the mounted police may come this 
way presently 

“ Boea the forest bear a bad repute ?” inquired 
Meredith. 

“People have been sometimes robbed here,” 
answered the woman ; “ but they have generally 
been solitary travellers, either on horse or foot ; 
and I never 'before knew of such a despeiate per- 
formance as this. I have lived for years and yeais 
m the depth of this forest—with mj poor deceased 
husband for a long time— and since his death by 
myself : but I never till now knew of blood being 
shed, I suppose it is some gang that has gathered 
in the forest but the pohee will soon hunt them 
down aftei such a crime as this.” 

; Meredith sufiered the old woman to go on talk- 
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ing vsithout interruptioDj as he wished still to study 
hei Jouks as much as possible in order to ascertain 
what degree ot' confidence he might place in her* 
She continued to address him with the same air of 
rude, uncouth, but honest bluntness which he had 
previously remarked , and thus his impression 
grew stronger and staonger in her favour. 

Do you think,” he asked, “ that I should be 
likely to obtain tne loan of a horse at any one of 
the cottages of which you speak ? I would in 
that case iide back to the village at the entrance 
of the foiost ” 

* A huisG^ Ko, sir escliimed the woman. 

They aio only poor people like myself, who have 
huts in this ioresfi : they get their little bit of a 
livelihoou as woodmen ” 

Then what am I to do ?” demanded Mere- 
dith, with a bewildered air. 

Indeed he was sorely perplexed, and had every 
reason to find himself so. If he left that spot to 
walk to either of the villages, he might fall in with 
the brigands, who would most probably despatch 
him, as they already believed they had done and 
had intended to do. If he remained wheie he 
was, to await the arrival of the mounted police, 
the murderers might come back. His predicament 
was bewildeiing to a degree : he was utterly pen- 
niless — all his jewellery was gone — -his pocket- 
book, containing his passport and other papers, 
had likewise disappeared — he* had not even the 
means of pioving his identity as an English noble- 
man and thus obtaining a supply of money at the 
next village if ho w ere to bend his way thither. 
Accoidmg to previous inquiries which he had 
made, be was full fifty miles from the chateau 
where his wife dwelt, and which he had hoped to 
reach at an early hour on the following morning. 
He was cruelly shocked and distressed likewise at 
the death of his valet and of the two unfortunate 
postilions; and he suffered severe pain from the 
blow leceived on the head. 

“ After all,” he thought to himself, the best 
thing I can do is to remain in the forest for the 
night, it I can obtain an asylum where I shall be 
lu salety ; and then in the morning I might get 
back to the village where the last lelay was ob- 
tained. The landloid of the mn at which we 
stopped to take refreshments, would perhaps fur- 
nish me with funds to cany me forv\ard to my 
destination : or the Mayor or some other local 
authority would have this much confidence in me. 
Even if the woist should happen, I could but re- 
main ac the inn until I had time to communicate 
with Zue.” 

Such were the thoughts that now passed 
through the mind of the young nobleman ; and 
having more or less come to a decision on the 
point, he again turned to the old woman, to whose 
hand he had in the meanwhile restored the lantern. 

‘ Those Viliams have robbed me of everything 
I possess,” ho said ; “ and I have not at this mo- 
ment the means of bestowing the slightest recom- 
pense upon any person at whose hands I might 
receive a civility. Do you tnmk that one of the 
cottagers of whom you have spoken would give me 
an asylum for a few hours ?” 

“ I am sure they would answered the crone 
with her rough air of confidence. Though we 
are all poor in these parts, yet we are not 
savages 


‘'Whose IS the nearest cottagi P” inquired 
Meiedith. 

“ Mine, for that matter,” responded the old 
woman , '' and if you like to turn in and le&fe toui- 
self there, you are truly welcome. Bub I can 
offer nothing more that the humblest accomoda- 
tion, and as for recompense, a civil woid at part- 
ting IS everything that will be required by Dame 
Eoquette ” 

“ You shall have the civil word, Dame Bo- 
quette,” answered Meredith ; “ and a much more 
substantial reward shall follow so soon as I obtain 
the means of bestowing it. "We will not leave the 
remains of these unfortunate men to become a 
prey to the vermin or birds of the forest. Hold 
you the lantern -while I drag the bodies into the 
chaise.” 

This task was shortly accomplished ; and Mere- 
dith then said, How lead the way, good dame, to ! 
your abode , and I will follow ” 

The woman Eoquette, cariymg the lantern in 
her hand, hobbled off from the spot, leaning upon 
Iqer stick, and plunging into the deeper foicsfc 
mazes which skirted the load, she proceeded lor a 
distance of about a mile. Meredith was just won- 
dering how the noise of the confiict in the road 
could possibly have reached the ears of the old 
woman if her dwelling place were thus remote, 
when she stopped at the door of what proved to be 
a little hovel. It stood so completely embowered 
in the depth of the forest, that even in the day. 
time a stranger in the district would have failed 
to notice that there was a human habitation there 
until he came altogether upon it. Dame Buquette 
pushed open the door ; and Ocfcaviau ioliovved her 
into the place. 

The hut was divided into two compaibments— • 
one containing a great quantity of the small brush- 
wood which the crone had gathered in the ioresfc, 
and also a number of logs rudely chopped up. 
The other compartment—which was the laiger of 
the fewo—displayed a meagre and wretched assort- 
ment of furniture, all of the roughest mateuals. 
There was a bed in one corner; and the half- 
opened door of a cupboard showed a scanty sup- 
ply of food of the most frugal desciiptioa. 

“ If it weren’t for the kindness ot the woodmen 
towards a poor lone body like me,” said Dame Bj- 
quette, “ I dont’b know what would bicume of 
me* They give me logs ior filing , and when 
they take their own iag^ots to the village in the 
hand-cart which half-a-aozen of them, have in com- 
mon amongst them, they take mine likewise. 
The forest-keepers are also good enough in their 
way , and often when I come home i find a loaf 
and a piece of cheese, with occasionally a hare or a 
rabbit, upon my table.” 

“ Grood heavens ' what a life for a human being 
to lead 1” thought Meredith to himself. “ How 
little do the dwellers amidst the luxuries of great 
cities and towns know of the fearful struggles 
which so many of their fellow-creatures have tu 
make to keop body dad soul together 

*’'■ You can have this room, sir— and welcome,” 
continued Dame Baquette. " I will stretch myself 
on a bit of straw that there is amongst the faggots 
and logs ” 

‘‘ I will not deprive you, my good woman, of 
your lasting -place. I could not do such a thing 
answered Iiferedith. X will stretch myself on the 
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faggots there, and thanks for the accommodation. 
But you are sure 

He was about to ask whether the crone was con- 
fident that the robbers were not likely to revisit her 
cottage : he however checked himself, as it struck 
him in the first place that there was something 
pusillanimous in the query— and in the second 
place that it was an useless one as she could not 
possibly tell what the lawless ruffians might do— 
unless indeed she were an accomplice of their^s, 
which however he no longer suspected. 

« Good night, dame,” he said : and passing into 
the adjoining room, he closed the door of commu- 
nication between the two compartments. 

Octavian threw himself down upon the straw 
which lay on the ground in that place ; but he 
had not been long there before his mind under- 
went a sudden and complete revulsion m respect 
to Dame Boquette, Something had struck him 
like a flash of lightning. She had told him, when 
they were in the road together, that on hearing 
certain noises she had got up, dressed herself, and 
issued forth. But this tale was far from being 
consistent with the fact that her humble pallet in 
the next room showed that it had not been dis- 
turbed that night: the patchwork coverlid was 
spread neatly and smoothly over the beddmg ; and 
the bolster, covered with the sheet of coarse un- 
bleached linen, which may be seen in the humblest 
hovel in France, bore not the impression of a 
human head having reposed there. 

The dame therefore had evidently told a false- 
hood — and a most unnecessary one if she were 
honest. Again too arose in Octavian’s mind the 
thought that the hut was too far from Ifche road 
for any sounds occurring in the one place to he 
heard at the other — especially by an old crone 
whose age forbade the belief that her sense of 
hearing was any of the keenest. And then too, 
even if she did hear the sounds, how could she 
possibly mistake them for the upsetting of a 
vehicle, when the loudest of the noises was the re- 
port of the firearms? All points considered, 
Meredith felt convinced that there was something 
wrong about the woman — perhaps even the very 
worst : namely, that she might be an accomplice of 
the brutal brigand murderers. 

What course should he pursue? If he were 
suddenly to pounce upon her and accuse her of 
treachery, her cries might bring the ruffians to 
her succour, and to the accomplishment of his own 
destruction: for who could tell how close they 
might he in the vicinage of the hovel ? But if on 
the other hand he were to endeavour to steal forth, 
she might hear him, and a similar result would 
ensue. Again, he thought to himself that if he 
lingered there the villains might come to the 
place— it might be their rendezvous— and they 
would perhaps despatch him for fear lest the in- 
formation he might give should lead to their de- 
tection. All things considered, Octavian resolved 
to seize upon the old woman, and by threats of 
wreaking a prompt ven^eanbe upon her, make 
her confess whatsoever he might be enabled to 
extort. But scarcely had he come to this deter- 
mination, when his ear caught the sounds of foot- 
steps approaching the cottage. 

It will be deemed no derogation to his natural 
bravery if we admit that Meredith was for a mo- 
ment seized with a mortal terror, as the hideous 


idea struck him that he was now indeed com- 
pletely in the power of the murderers. But as 
that glacial shudder passed rapidly off, his first 
I impulse was to seize upon a log of wood and sell 
his life as dearly as possible. He was enveloped 
in utter darkness ; and scarcely had he snatched 
up the billet, when he heard the front door gently 
open. It was Dame Boquette stealing forth : the 
heavier footsteps outside instantaneously ceased: 
Octavian felt assured that she had encountered 
the hrigands—she was telling them that he was 
there ! The idea now struck him that he would 
seize the opportunity to attempt an escape by 
gliding forth and plunging into the mazes of the 
forest. He opened the door communicating with 
the room whence the old woman had just emerged : 
but the light was still burning there — ^he would ha 
seen on crossing the threshold — ^bullets would he 
discharged at him— death would in that case he 
inevitable : he felt that he had better trust to the 
chapter of accidents. At the very instant that he 
came to this decision, he heard a man’s voice say, 
‘^Well, go your ways now— and remember the ! 
business for to-morrow I” 

“ yes, yes,” answered three or four whispering 
voices: and then the sounds of retreating foot- 
steps met Octavian’s ears. 

He still held the door of communication ajar ; 
and now he heard the same voice which had 
just given the order to the gang to disperse, say 
in a low tone, ^‘Bo you really think he is asleep ?” 

I believe so,” replied Dame Eoquette ; “ for 
he looked dreadfully tired, as well as completely 
overcome by the scene.” 

Good !” rejomed the man. ‘‘ If he sleeps 
there is no use in doing him a mischief, as he has 
nothing more to be robbed of. But we shall 
see.” 

Octavian gently closed the door, and at once 
laid himself down on the straw ; for his mind was 
suddenly made up what course to adopt. He 
perceived that there was no intention to commit 
an unnecessary murder; he comprehended like- 
wise that the man who had remained behind, and 
who appeared to he the chief of the gang, was 
going to confer with Dame Eoquette ; and he saw 
that if it were possible to hear their discourse he 
might not only ascertain what the contemplated 
business was for the morrow, but likewise glean 
enough to enable the police authorities to make a 
capture of the whole gang. 


CHAPTEE eXXX. 

OCXATIAN AISTD ZOE. 

XoED Oca^AVTAiT Meebeith knew perfectly well 
that circumstances were now compelling him to 
play a very perilous game : hut all his fortitude 
and self-possession were at his command, especially 
as he believed and hoped there was now only one 
male ruffian to deal with in case of emergency. He 
deposited himself upon the straw, assuming the 
attitude of one who slept ; he composed his features 
in a suitable manner — he breathed as if he were 
indeed an unconscious slumberer. 

He heard the old woman and her ruffian com- 
panion steal into the hut : the outer door was then 
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gently closed : the door of commumcation between 
the two rooms was next opened with an evident 
study to avoid making the slightest disturbance j 
and this was an additional proof to Meredith that 
an unnecessary crime was not contemplated. He 
kept his eyes closed ; the footsteps of a man ad- 
vanced towards him-— but they were only just 
audihle. The light was passed three or four times 
across his countenance : he moved not— he main- 
tained the most perfect self-possession — his eyelids 
q^uivered not : he looked what he feigned to be — 
— fast asleep. The ruffian retreated as noiselessly 
as he had entered * Meredith would not trust him- 
self oven to the slightest raising of an eyelid, for 
fear lest the robber should still be looking towards 
him , and he knew that the faintest disclosure of ^ 
the eyeball would reflect the light of the lantern. 
The man passed out, and the door closed behind 
him — the whole proceeding being conducted with 
the extremest caution on his part. 

Meredith now heard the voieea of Dame Ho- 
quette and the man whispering in the adjoining 
room ; and with the utmost caution did he move 
towards the door m the thin partition. There he 
listened. Hever was breath more suspensefully 
held : never were eai’S more keenly set to catch 
the sounds of low speaking tonguese And as the 
eyes get accustomed to the darkness and gradually 
perceive objects through them, so do the ears get 
habituated as it were to the accents of the voice, 
however low the whispering may be: for it is thus 
that the human faculties at times develop their 
wondrous powers. So it was with Meredith now ; 
and if he could not catch all that was being said 
in the adjoining room, he at least heard sufficient 
to make him aware of a most ramified piece of vil- 
liny that was in embryo, and also sufficient to ^ 
make him rejoice inwardly that he was enabled thus 
to listen. 

Presently, when Octavian thought that the con- 
versation betwixt the man and the woman in the 
adjoining room was drawing to a close, he was 
about to creep back to his place upon the straw, 
—but a question put by the male villain led him 
to tarry at the threshold a little longer. 

"And after all, then,” he said, "it 
alarm 

" Xes— no one passed the spob— no one came 
near it,” replied Barae Boquette ; " and! there 1 
consequently very soon was, with my lantern in 
my hands. I had just stripped the valet of his 
watch and purse when the gentleman himself came 
to his senses 

“Blit you had previously rifled him like- 
wise ?” 

" Of course 1 — or how could I have just now 
given you all the things I found about him ? It 
was a wonder,” continued Dame Boquette, " that he 
didn’t come to his senses while I was dipping my 
hands into his pockets and pulling off his rings : 
but he did not. Ah ' how he startled me for a 
moment when he afterwards came rushing towards 
me- — — ” 

"Ob, but you have got such a brazen hardi- 
hood I” rejoined her ruffian companion ; " you are 
seldom or never taken aback I” 

" Hush, hush 1— not too loud I” said the dame. 

" Oh, ho was sleeping as soundly as possible,” 
answered the chief of the gang : for such Meredith 
had discovered him actually to be. " And now I 


must be off — for I’ve got many good miles to ride 
before daylight. Eemember all I have said !” 

"Yes, yes— there’s no fear,” responded Dame 
Boquette. " Directly Moulm returns to-morrow, 
I will send round the word.” 

Meredith now considered it expedient to creep 
back to the straw ; and this move he accomplished 
with a most scrupulous caution. About five 
minutes afterwards the brigand again entered the 
little room with the lantern in his hand : again did 
Meredith submit with admirable presence of mmd 
to the process of having the light passed before 
his eyes, and the desperado retreated, with the 
.full conviction that the young nobleman was sound 
asleep. He then issued from the cottage; and 
Octavian felt that he was now altogether safe. 

He might have availed himself of the present 
opportunity to seize upon the old woman according 
to one of the ideas which had originally struck 
him: but he no longer thought it expedient to 
adopt this course. The facts he had learnt from 
the whispered conversation decided him upon 
going on altogether another tack. He therefore 
lay quiet : hour after hour passed— he felt not the 
slightest inclination to sleep— and the reader may 
rest assured that he did not voluntarily court the 
advance of slumber. The grey dawn of morning 
at length began to glimmer through a little square 
window which there was m the room where Oefca- 
vian lay ; and he now resolved to depart. He 
knocked at the partition-door : Dame Boquette, who 
was already up and dressed, bade him enter the 
room — and he did so. He assumed the most 
courteous demeanour— thanked her for her hospi- 
tality — and promised to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of rewarding her. She had already begun to 
prepare breakfast ; and she invited him to remain 
to partake of it: hut he declined, pleading his 
anxiety to get to the nearest village and continue 
his journey. 

Bidding Dame Boquette fare w^ell, Lord Octavian 
Meredith issued from the cottage, and made the 
best of his w’ay through that part of the forest 
which led towards the road where the foul crime of 
the preceding night had been perpetrated. On 
reaching the spot he found half-a-dozen of the 
mounted police there : they had only just discovered 
the chaise and the hideous tragedy which its 
ghastly contents revealed. Meredith was at once 
enabled to give those fearful explanations which 
are already known to the reader ; and the officer 
who was in command of the party requested the 
young nobleman to accompany them to the village 
at the commencement of the forest. A couple of 
the gendarms^ horses were attached to the chaise; 
and towards the village did the procession repair. 
It will be seen that Dame Boquette was still suf- 
fered to continue at large, although Octavian com- 
municated to the officers all that he knew concerning 
her complicity with the organized gang. The 
I reason that she was not at once arrested will pre- 
I sently transpire. 

^ On the village being reached, immense was the 
sensation produced amongst its inhabitants by the 
tidings of the hideous tragedy in the fo'*3st, and 
by the spectacle of the corpses as the--^ . ‘s borne 
forth from the chaise. Lord Oc&4/ian and the 
officer of the mounted police lost no time in holding 
a conference with the Mayor : but this was of the 
most private character, and nothing of its nature 
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transpired. Immediately it broke up Lord Octa- 
vian resumed Ms journey in another equipage, he 
having received a loan from the Mayor to meet his 
immediate pecuniary requirements. 

It was a little past ten o’clock in the morning 
when the young English nobleman thus pursued 
his journey, — now unattended, and having to de- 
plore the loss of a valet who had served him faith- 
fully. The foies t was traversed — the fatal spot 
wheie the hideous tiagedy had taken place, was 
passed , and when once the maze of countless trees 
was left behind, the road lay through an open coun- 
try over which the eye could range to a considerable 
distance on either side. Upwards of thirty miles 
were so accomplished ,* and it was between one and 
two o’clock in the afternoon when the post-chaise 
entered a town where Octavian purposed to tarry 
a brief space that he might procure the refresh- 
ment of which he stood so much in need j for he ! 
had not as yet broken his fast. I 

The equipage drove up to the door of the prin- 
cipal hotel 111 the place , and on alighting, Lord 
Octavian observed two handsome travelling car- 
nages which had evidently only arrived a few 
minutes previous, as the post-horses which were 
now to be changed, had not as yet moved away 
from the vicinage of the hotel. A couple of do- 
mestics in handsome liveries were conversing with 
a third menial m plain clothes, and who was 
evidently a valet in the same service as the foot- 
men themselves. Octavian therefore concluded 
that some family of distinction had halted, at this 
same hotel where his own equipage had stopped 
but his mind was too much engrossed with a variety 
of subjects to have scope for any curiosity on that 
particular point. Inquiring for a private room, 
his demand was attended to by a waiter of the 
establishment, — who requested him to ascend to 
the first door. Octavian followed the domestic up 
the staircase ; and at the moment they reached the 
landing, the door of an apartment suddenly opened 
and a lady came forth. Ejaculations burst from 
the lips of this lady, as well as from those of Octa- ! 
vian for it was the wife who was thus unexpectedly | 
met by the husband at that place. I 

Sloe’s fiist impulse was to spring forward and 
throw herself into Octavian’s arms ; but all in a 
moment a sickening sensation came over her as she 
remembered that he loved another I She staggered 
against the door-post, and would have fallen, were 
It not that Lord Octavian himself rushed towards 
her and caught her in his arms. 

“ ZoQ — my dearest wife !” he murmured, as he 
strained her to his breast. “ I was coming to seek 
you—I was on my way to join you, to do my duty 
by you henceforth ! But by what lucky chance is 
it that I meet you here ?” 

Octavian, is it possible,” said Zoe, in accents 
tremulous with mingled joy and wonderment, 
" that I have heard aright — or do my ears deceive 
me ?” 

“ It is true, Zoe,” responded Meredith : “ but, 
Oh I I have so much to tell you !” — then suddenly 
recollecting that the hotel-servant was a spectator 
of this scene, he turned to him, saying, “ Conduct 
us to the private room that I have asked for.” 

The waiter at once obeyed: Zoe and Octavian 
were now alone together. 

“ Can you forgive me, Zoe ?” asked her husband, 
seating himself by her side, taking her hand, and 


gazing upon her with looks of earnest entreaty: 
“is it possible that you can forgive me— that y(>a 
can receive me again as I wish to bo received ?— 
for I am aware, Zoe, that you know everything 
Alas, I have long been convinced of it'” 

For some minutes the amiable young kdy was 
so overpowered by her feelings that she could give 
no response • the tears trickled down her cheeks — 
but through them she gazed with the most earnest 
and devoted affection upon her husband. Again 
and again did he piess her to his heart: but his 
own voice was now stifled by the emotions which 
agitated within him. 

“ Zoe,” he at length said, sinking at her feet, 
“ on my knees do I implore your pardon for the 
pastl I have indulged in a dream — I was its 

victim— it was a delusion- yet while it lasted it 

had the power to render me faithless in thought 
and in feeling unto yourself. Oh ' bitterly, bit- 
teily do I repent everything that has occurred ' I 
have been very, very wicked— I have requited all 
your love in a manner which I blush to look hack 
upon' But foigive me, Zoe— forgive me'— and 
henceforth shall it be my constant and unwearied 
study to make every atonement I” 

“Octavian,” answered Zoe, in a voice which 
flowed as softly as the tears themselves that were 
trickling from her eyes, “ I never had expected to 
hear such language as this from your lips ' And, 
Ob ' if it be sincerely spoken — if it do indeed 
faithfully represent any change which may ha^e 
taken place in your own heart, you are at this 
moment lendering me the happiest of women I” 

“As G-od is my judge,” exclaimed Meredith, 
starting up from his knees, “I am proclaiming 
from the lips all that is truly felt in the heart 1 ” “ 

Again they embraced, and words have no 
power to describe the joy, the paradise of feeling 
which Zoe now experienced. Indeed, it was a 
happiness almost too much for her to endure ; and 
this sudden change in her circumstances was 
naturally accompanied by a proportionate revul- 
sion in dl the feelings of the heart itself. With- 
out as yet being acquainted with a single par- 
ticular of the incidents which had brought this 
change about and recalled her husband to her 
arms, she accepted the assurances which Ocfca\iau 
had given her she felt convinced they were sin- 
cere— his presence there was a proof of it — and she 
consequently abandoned herself to the full tide of 
that sunlit stream of joy on which her soul was 
now floating, A dizziness came over her, and she 
felt as if she were about to faint— as if indeed she 
must swoon off m the very ecstasy of happiness 
Itself : but she exerted all her powers to save her- 
self as it weie from unconsciousness— and she suc- 
ceeded. 

“Oh, my beloved Octavian I” she murmured, 
as her head reposed upon his shoulder— and though 
her voice was low, yet was there a thrill of exulta- 
tion in its tone, “ what bliss has this day brought 

forth for me ! And yesterday too 1 ought to 

have looked upon it as the harbinger of some 
most happy change that was to take place— — ” 

I “ Yesterday, my beloved Zoe ?” said Octavian : 
“ what mean you ?” 

“Until yesterday,” rejoined tho now happy 
wife, “ methought that there were within mo the 
seeds of an incur£d)le disease: methought that 
consumption had fastened upon my vitals, and 
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tiaaf! I Bad not long to remain m this world! 
Indeed, Oct avian, for your sake I wished that 
death would come speedily — and I cared not 'how 
speedily ^ But yesterday the skill of a physician 
enabled him to ascertain that all my forebodings 
were erroneous.” 

‘‘ Heaven he thanked »” cried Meredith : and it 
was indeed with sincerity that he gave vent to 
this ejaculation. '^Yes, heaven be thanked ! — for. 
Oh, my beloved Zoe ! it is happiness to know that 
you will live long in order that the atonement of 
your contrite husband may be all the more com- | 
plete. Ah ! think you that I have not compre - 1 
bended all the sacrifices which you in your sublime 
magnanimity were making on my behalf ? Yes— 
I have been a wretch towards you ” I 

" Speak not thus, my dearest, dearest husband,” | 
interrupted Bady Ootavian : “ there was nothing | 
that I would not have done to ensure your happi- 
ness !— there was no sacrifice of my own feeling 
that I would not have made in order to save you 

from being unhappy I But tell me, Octavian ” 

Yes, I will tell you everything,” exclaimed the 
young nobleman. Yet in so doing I must men- 
tion a name ” 

“I know it,” said his wife firmly, — the name 
of Christina Ashton, But heaven forbid, Octavian, 
that you should have to tell me aught which may 
henceforth prevent me from regarding her as my 
friend ” 

“ Zoe,” responded the young nobleman, if she 
were not virtuous I should not dare to look you in 

the face 1 should not be worthy of this pardon 

which you have bestowed upon me ! Christina 
loves another ” 

“ She loves another ?” cried Zoe, with a thrill of 
joy in her soul. “ Is it possible that I have all 
along been mistaken as to the nature of her feel- 
ings towards you-----*” 

“ Suffice it to say, Zoe,” interrupted Meredith, 

she loves another ^ Of this I have received the 
most incontestable proof. It aroused me from my 
delusion— it awoko me with a sudden start from 

my dream 1 beheld all the enormity of my 

conduct towards yourself— I set off to join you in 
Brance— I lost not an instant— I was resolved to 
throw myself at your feet and implore your pardon J 
for the past 1 Bor, Oh I I knew that you loved 
me, Zoe— and 1 despaired not of obtaming that 
pardon *” 

" Oh, it is granted— it is granted exclaimed the 
happy wife * “ and henceforth, Ootavian, you need 
never entertain a remorseful thought nor cherish a 
mournful memory on account of the incidents which j 
are gone by !” j 

“ Admirable Zoe I” exclaimed Meredith ; how 
could I ever have been vile and base enough to 
do violence to a hears so loving and tender as 
your’s ? But I repeat, the remainder of my life 
shall be devoted to the duty of insuring your hap- 
piness and, Oh ’ that duty will be a pleasant 
one! But tell me, Zoe— how is it that you are 
here ? Has the bridal already taken place ? and 
are you accompanying the bridal party ?” I 

“ Yea— it is so,” responded Zoe : and then, with ! 
a look of surprise, she asked, " But how did you ' 
learn that the marriage was fixed for to-day ?— be* 
-cause you must hay© left Xondon before my last 
letter, which was only written a few days ago, 
could possibly have reached yotf.” 


“ True, Zoe,” answered Octavian : " but it wms 
from another source that I accidentally heard of 
the bridal that was fixed for to-day. And now 
that I find you here, and recollect having seen the 

travelhng-carriages in front of the hotel ” 

“ Your conjectures are right,” said Lady Octa- 
vian ; ‘'lam accompanying the bridal party. This 
morning my beloved friend Clarine has become the 
bride of Viscount Delorme.” 

“ And who accompanies the happy pair in ad- 
dition to yourself F” asked Meredith. 

“ The first carriage is occupied by that happy 
pair and myself,” responded Zoe. “The other 
carriage is for the accommodation of the notary 
who drew up the marriage-contracts according 
to the Trench form, and who with his wife came 
all the way from Bontamebleau to be present at j 
the ceremony ; for they have known the Viscount : 
Delorme for some years and are much attached to 
him. And in that same second carriage a friend 
of Alfred Delorme^s travels with the notary and 
his wife. He is the Baron de Margaux . he was 
invited to attend the bridal— and he came, though 
he arrived late. The bridesmaids were the 
daughters of a gentleman dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Chateau; and it was the 
worthy priest of tho village who procured their 
assistance on the occasion. They of course re- 
turned to their home after the ceremony. As for 
M. Volney, the bride's father,— he remains at the 

Chateau for the present But you seem to be 

musing, my dear husband ?” 

“ I was thinking how my presence might inter- 
fere with the arrangements you had previously 
made. Brom your letters I have been enabled to 
judge how great is the friendship which has sprung 
up between the Viscountess Delorme and yourself : 
you have doubtless promised to remain with her 
for the present— she will be disappointed if you be 

separated fiom her ” 

“ And why should I be separated ?” asked Zoe. 

“ Oh, 2/otCy my dear Octavian, will be truly welcome 
amongst this bridal party , and you know not how 
rejoiced will the amiable Clarine prove at our re- 
union. You will not be angry with me, Octavian, 
if I confess that I made her my confidante— — ” 

“ I can be angry with you for nothing ! But 

think you that I dare intrude myself ” 

“It will be no intrusion,” exclaimed Zoe; 

“ and well convinced am I that the Viscount De- 
lorme will most cheerfully invite you to be of tho 
party and offer you a seat in on© of the carriages. 
Come at once!— for our halt was not to be long 

here >we were told that it might be half-an- 

hour, in consequence of some little delay with re- 
gard to the post-horses ” 

“One word more, Zoe!” said Octavian. “A 
terrible 'crime was perpetrated last night — a 
crime of which I was nearly being rendered the 
victim — — ” 

“ Good heavens, is it possible and Zoe clung 
to her husband as if she feared that it was possible 
for him even now to be snatched from her. 

He related the particulars of the tragedy in all 
their details ; and his wife listened with shuddering 
horror. Bor some minutes more they remained 
alone together in that room, in deep and earnest 
conversation ; and then they repaired to the apart- 
ment where the bridal pair and their fnenda were 
gatheied. 
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^ Lord Octavian Meredith, was now presented to 
the Viscount and Viscountess Delorme j and from 
both did he receive a cordial welcome. The Vis- 
count then proceeded to introduce him to the 
Other persons present , and Clarme availed herself 
of this opportunity to draw Zoe aside and to ojBfer 
her felicitations that her husband was restored to 
her. 

Meanwhile the other introductions to which we 
have just alluded took place. First of all Octavian 
wjlis presented to the notary and his wife, who 
•were a middle-aged couple, of very excellent dis- 
positions and very pleasing manners, 

“ And now, my lord,” said the Viscount Delorme, 
thus addressing Octavian, “ permit me to present 
you to my friend the Baron De Margaux — a gen- 
tleman whom I have for some time known, and 
from whom I have on various occasions received 
great kindnesses.” 

The introduction was effected ; and we may here 
observe that the Baron De Margaux was about 
forty years of age— of tall figure — and if not 
exactly handsome, at least very prepossessing in 
his looks. He was elegantly dressed : he had dark 
hair j and a glossy moustache gave him a certain 
military appearance. He was considered to be ex- 
ceedingly fascinating in his manners, — one of those 
men who have the power of rendering themselves 
agreeable without any visible effort, or without 
any study after effect. He immediately began 
conversing in an affable strain with Lord Octavian 
Meredith, until the Viscount Delorme’s valet en- 
tered to announce that the equipages were now in 
readiness. 

The Viscount at once gave Lord Octavian a 
pressing invitation to accompany the party to 
Fontainebleau and make his mansion a home so 
long as he might find it agreeable. The offer was 
accompanied by the intimation that a seat in one 
of the carriages was also at Octavian’s service; 
and the young nobleman accepted all these pro- 
posals with grateful acknowledgments. 

“ I must however observe,” said Meredith, " that 
I join your party under circumstances alike pecu- 
liar and painful. I have neither valet m attend- 
ance upon me, nor a change of garments ; and the 
very money which I now have in my purse is a 
loan which I procured. Last night a horrible 
Clime was perpetrated in a forest some thirty 
miles distant : murder’s dreadful work was done— 
my faithful domestic and the two postilions of the 
vehicle in which I journeyed, fell by the hands of 
brigands 

Ejaculations of horror hurst from several lips as 
this intelligence was imparted by Lord Octavian. 

myself was stricken down senseless,” con- 
tinued the young nobleman ; “ and I was indebted 
to a poor old peasant-woman living in the forest 
for an asylum for the night. At an early hour 
this morning I bent my way to the village that 
was nearest to the scene of the tragedy; and on 
representing my position to a person in that place, 
I procured the money for a draft upon my London 
banker.” 

“ And is there no clue to the miscreants who 
perpetrated this crime ?” asked Alfred Delorme, 
I his countenance expressing mingled horror and in- 
dignation. 

“•You may conjecture,” responded Octavian, 

how little was the trace which the villains left 


behind them, when they assassinated my valet and 
the two postilions, and left me for dead upon the 
spot.” 

“ And that is the very forest,” observed the Vis- 
count Delorme, “ which we shall have to traverse 
presently.” 

“It will be, in the broad daylight,” observed 
Lord Octavian : “ and consequently there is no- 
thing to fear. Besides, our party is too numerous 

and moreover the villains would scarcely 

venture upon an attempt at another crime so 
close on the heels of the former. I did not men- 
tion those dreadful circumstances with the idea 
of making you alter your previously arranged 
plans ” 

“A portion of these plans,” interjected the Vis- 
count Delorme, “ was to the effect that v\e should 
halt for the night at a town about ten miles 
beyond the forest.” 

“And by all means keep to your arrangements,” 
said Lord Octavian. “Itweie downright pusil- 
lanimity on my part to counsel you otherwise , 
and it weie unnecessary for you to think of a 
change in your projects ” 

“ Most unquestionably,” said the Baron Do 
Margaux; “for if I understood you aught, my 
dear friend, the people of the hotel at the town 
where you have all along purposed to stop, have 
received their instructions to prepare for the re- 
ception of this large party which we now form.” 

Finally, after a little more discussion, it was 
agreed that the journey should be continued, and 
the plan should remain precisely the same as if 
Lord Octavian Meredith’s fearful intelligence had 
not been communicated at all. 


CHAPTEE CXXXI. 

THE BABOH BE MABOAUX. 

It was three o’clock when the equipages started in 
continuation of the journey. The first carriage 
contained the Viscount and Viscountess Delorme, 
Lord and Lady Octavian Meredith : the second 
contained the Baron De Margaux, the notary and 
his wife. The three male domestics and three 
lady’s-maids (two belonging to Zoe, and one to the 
Viscountess) were distributed on the dickies of the 
two vehicles. “We should observe, in order to 
avoid leaving anything unaccounted for, that im 
mediately atter the Viscount Delorme had received 
the assent of M. Volney to his marriage with 
Clarme, he had sent for these equipages from 
Fontainebleau to that village which was in the 
neighbourhood of the old Chateau. 

It was about six o’clock when the carriages 
halted at a village at the extremity of the forest 
in which the dreadful tragedy of the previous 
mght had been enacted. On driving up to the 
! post-house, the travellers were informed that they 
1 must wait about half-an-hour for horses, there 
i having been an unusual number of equipages 
I passing along that road for the last day or two ; 
and as the whole posting arrangements are a 
monopoly in the hands of the French Gkivemment, 
it IS forbidden for any private enterprise to inter- 
fere therewith: so that it is by no means a rare 
occurrence for travellers to be thus temporarily in- 
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convenienced, as was the case with those of ^vllom 
we aic now writing. 

The conseqaence of the delay was that the party 
had to proceed to the village inn, winch was totally 
distinct trom the post-house. As a matter of 
course some refreshments weie ordered : but the 
Viscount Delorme expressed his annoyance at the 
delay, as he naturally wished to get to the end of 
the day's Journey for the sake of the ladies, who 
he was afraid would be frightened to pass through 
the forest as evening approached, after the dread- 
ful tale told by Dord Octavian Meredith. 

“ I will go and see how long these horses are 
likely to be,” said the Daron De Margaux. 

“ And I also will endeavour to urge them on at 
the post-house,” said Lord Octavian Meredith. 

“ I beg,” observed the Baron, that your lord- 
ship will not give yourself the trouble ; the remon- 
strance of one will be sufficient.” 

“ On the contrary,” exclaimed Meredith, if 
they see that we are impatient they may perhaps 
hasten, their arrangements to serve us , for these 
delays are truly scandalous, when we consider that 
the laws do not admit the alternative of obtaining 
relays elsewhere ” 

“ And yet methinks,” urged the Baron, “ that 
if I were to act alone in the matter, I might with 
moie effect use that persuasiveness which is of a 
golden character — and he smiled significanlly as 
he tapped the pocket which might be supposed to 
contain the purse. 

By all means do as you think fit,” said Octa- 
vian, with a courteous bow, which was as much as 
to imply that he renounced his intention of accom- 
panying the Baron. 

Ves — I think,” said the notary, “ that the ■ 
Baron can manage the matter very well by him- 
self— -the more especially as you, my lord, are a 
foreigner, to whom the postmaster might not be 
inclined to show any extraordinary attention.” 

“ Best assured that I will do my best,” said the 
Baron De Margaux * and he issued from the 
room. 

Immediately after the door had closed behind | 
him, Octavian said to JZoe, in a hurried whisper, 
“ Engage them in conversation for a few minutes, 
so that they may not think my absence strange, 
nor immediately remark it.” 

Lady Octavian did as she was desired ; and lier 
husband stole forth from the apartment. 

“ Your friend the Baron,” said Zoe to the Vis- 
count Delorme, “ appears to be even more impa- 
tient of this delay than you yourself are. He 
trusts to his powers of persuasion to abridge it as 
much as possible ” 

“Yes, he is a man who is not to be imposed 
upon by these public functionaries,” answered the 
Viscount. 

“ You have known the Baron a long time ?” 
said Zoe mq^uinngly. 

“ I fiystf met him m Madrid about three years 
ago,” answered the Viscount. “Ho was then en- 
gaged to be married to a young lady of great 
wealth and beauty, the daughter of an old Hidalgo. 
I know not how it happened — but the match was 
suddenly broken off ; a great mystery pervaded the 
circumstance— -and the Baron himself observed the 

trictest silence upon the point. It was however 

upposed by his friends that he had discovered 

omething prejudicial to the lady^s character, and 


tliat he himself was the author of the rupture. 
While at Madrid, he rendered mo an essential ser- 
vice: for one night, when returning late from a 
party at the residence of some Eiench friends in 
that city, I was attacked by three or four ruffians, 
who struck me down senseless. When I returned 
to consciousness, the Baron was bending over me : 
he had saved my life from those miscreants - but 
unfortunately he had not come up in time to pre- 
vent them from making off with my pocket-book, 
which was lull of banknotes. It appears tWy 
were about to despatch me at the instant the Baron 
so fortunately made his appearance.” 

“That is a service,” said the notary, “which 
you can never forget.” 

“Assuredly not,” answered the Viscount De- 
lorme. “We afterwards met in Barcelona: for I 
have travelled much in Spain, and have visited all 
the principal cities and towns. I resided for some 
months in the Catalonian capital ; and the Baron 
was there during the whole time. We dwelt at 
the same hotel — and we were both alike sufferers 
from a piece of villany that was perpetrated in the 
I establishment.” 

I “ And what was that ?” asked the notary. 

I “ There was some grand ecclesiastical procession 
; one day,” continued the Viscouut, “ which absorbed 
universal attention. The hotel where we resided 
was deserted by its inmates, who were anxious to 
behold the ceremony. When I returned, I found 
that my trunks had been rifled of all their valu-- 
! ables ; and a considerable number of bank-notes 
had been taken from one of them. But my loss 
was comparatively trivial when I came to learn 
that of the Baron De Margaux. His tranks had 
likewise been pillaged, and he lost a sum three or 
four times greater than that of which I was plun- 
dered. Two or three other guests in the same esta- 
blishment wero similarly served | and it was there- 
fore evident that the thieves had made the best of 
their time duiing the procession.” 

“And were they never detected?” asked ,tho 
notary's wife. 

“Hever,” replied the Viscount. “On several 
subsequent occasions I have met the Baron De 
Margaux ; but there is one to which I must espe- 
cially direct your attention, as we are conversing 
. on the subject. The scene was at Haples ; and one 
day I was invited by a foreign friend whom I met 
in that city, to accompany him to the rehearsals 
at the grand theatre La Scala. Thither wa 
accoi dingly repaired ; and there I again met my 
friend the Baron De Margaux. Having listened 
to the singing, we remained to witness the ballet j 
and as it was a new one, the director of the theatre 
had according to custom ordered the dancers to 
appear in precisely the same costume which they 
were to wear in the evening at the public per- 
formance. Amongst these dancers was one of 
great eminence: she came in her carnage— she 
was attended by a couple of lady’s maids; and 
whether it were out of vanity, or whether it were 
for the purpose of consulting the ballet-master as 
to the effects which would be produced by bedizen- 
ing herself with gems, I know not : all I can say 
IS that this celebrated dauseuse brought with her 
on the occasion a casket of the most magnificent 
diamonds. She did not however put them on for 
the rehearsal ; and they were lett in her dressing- 
room in the care of her principal lady’s-maid. 
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This dameuse and two others were in the midst of 
an elegant de trois, when all of a sudden there 
was a cry of ^ Fire I’ from the hack part of the 
stage. Only imagine the confusion and terror 
which ijmmediately ensued amongst the whole 
company of singers and dancers assembled for the 
occasion, as well as amongst the other theatrical 
'Officials and the number of spectators whom the 
courtesy of the director had admitted! It was 
but too true that through the negligence of a 
carpenter or a scene-shifter the place was on fire. 
I remember that some of the young females were 
BO paralysed by consternation as to be utterly 
unable to help themselves : — their brains appeared 
to he turned! All the gentlemen present ren- 
dered their services with promptitude and presence 
of mind : but it was to the daring conduct of the 
Baron Be Margaus that the flames were extin- 
guished and the whole theatre was saved from 
conflagration. The event had however an unfor- 
tunate sequence; for the diamonds of the cele- 
brated danseuse to whom I have been alluding, 
were nowhere to be found when order was again 
restored. The danseuse was a prey to the most 
distracting grief; and she levelled the bitterest 
reproaches against her tire-women. There was 
however much excuse for those poor creatures ; for 
it was in the immediate vicinage of the dressing- 
rpoms that the fire had caught; and therefore 
the instant the alarm was given, they had rushed 
forth in wildest terror, thinking only of saving 
their lives and utterly regardless of the casket of 
jewels.’* 

“ And were they never discovered ?” asked the 
notary*s wife. 

“ I am convinced they we^re not 1” murmured 
2Ioe, thus involuntarily giving an audible expression 
to the idea which was passing in her mind. 

The words were not however precisely caught by 
any one present; and the Viscountess Belorme 
inquired, “What were you saying, my dear 
friend P* 

“ Nothing,” responded Xady Octavian Meredith. 
“ I meant nothing particular — but she had an 
abstracted air as she thus spoke. 

“I cannot precisely say,” continued the Viscount 
Belorme, “ that the real author of the robbery 
was not discoveied ; though I may positively affirm 
that the jewels themselves were not. One of the 
scene-shitters was proved to have rushed out of 
the theatre in a very suspicious manner the mo- 
ment the cry of fire was raised : he was arrested — 
and though I have forgotten the particulars, yet 
I know that the circumstantial evidence was 
deemed sufficiently strong against him to induce 
the criminal tribunal to declare him guilty ; and 
he was sentenced to some very severe punish- 
ment.” 

“ And the poor dmise'ij(>se lost her diamonds ?” 
said the notary, in a tone of sympathy, 

“ Ves : and they were of exceeding value,” re- 
joined the Viscount Belorme. “ But, speaking of 
the Baron Be Margaux, it is my duty as well as 
my pleasure to observe that whenever we have 
met he has invariably demonstrated the utmost 
friendship towards me. A few days ago I acci- 
dentally encountered him in the neighbourhood of 
the old Chateau . he was passing through the vil- 
lage at the timer— and he halted there for refresh- 
ments while the two horses were being changed. 


Glad to meet so excellent a friend, who had saved 
my life at Madrid, I asked him to be present at 
that happy ceremony of this morning which gave 
me the hand of my beloved Clarme.” 

“And every friend of your’s, dearest Alfred,” 
whispered the young lady, “ shall ever be esteemed 
as a friend by me. The moment you first informed 
me how deeply you were indebted to the Baron Be 
Margaux, I was rejoiced to learn that he was to foe 
present at the ceremony of this day.” 

Leaving the conveisation to progress in this 
manner at the hotel, we must follow Lord Octa- 
viau Meredith, who had issued from the room 
almost immediately after the Baron Be Margaux 
quitted it. Hastily descending the stairs, the 
young nobleman found one of the Viscount De- 
lorme’s footmen lounging at the front door ; and he 
inquired which direction the Baron had taken. 
The footman replied that the Baron had sped 
through the village in the direction of the post- 
house. Thither Octavian therefore proceeded ; 
and on coming within sight of the post-house, he 
observed the Baron talking to the postmaster him- 
self Standing aside in the shade of some trees, so 
as to avoid being seen, Octavian kept his eyes 
upon the Baron, and presently observed him 
saunter away from the spot where he had just 
been standing. Instead of returning into the vil- 
lage, he passed out of it ; and when at a distance 
of about two hundred yards from the posting- 
house, he stopped and looked around. 

Meredith still managed to keep out of sight, 
though retaining the Baron constantly in view. 
The Baron went on a little farther— probably to 
tbe distance of about another hundred yards , and 
then he whistled. The road on both sides was 
bordered by trees ; for the village was on the out- 
skirt of the forest. Meredith concealed himself 
amongst the trees on one side of the road ; and in 
a few minutes he beheld an individual issue from, 
amongst the trees on the other side and join the 
Baron, Peeping cautiously along, Octavian got 
near enough to liston to their conversation — a 
proceeding which the thick fringe of hedge border- 
ing the road in that particular spot, allowed him 
thus to accomplish. It is not now necessary to 
explain why he thus listened, or what he over- 
heard, as these details will presently transpire in 
their proper place. Suffice it for the present to 
say that the conversation was not very long, and 
that so soon as it was over the Baron speeding 
away, re-entered the village. 

The man with whom foe had been discoursing, 
walked on a little distance in a contrary direction, 
and therefore away from the village : but all of a 
sudden, at the point where the hedge ceased, ho 
plunged in amongst the trees on the same side as 
that where Meredith had remained concealed. Of 
all these movements Octavian was aware , and 
gliding amongst the trees, he in a few minutes 
confronted the individual to whom we are alluding. 
He was a short, stout man, attired in a peasant 
garb : there was nothing sinister in hia appear- 
ance; — on the contrary, he might be taken for a 
quiet and inoffensive rustic. He started on thus 
suddenly meeting with some one in that maze of 
shade ; hut almost at* the same instant Octavian 
sprang at him and hurled him to the ground. The 
fellow struggled desperately, and even succeeded 
in getting a clasp-knife from his pocket. Bo ft 
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before be had time to open it, Meredith had 
wrested it from his clutch, and had hurled it to a 
distance. Almost immediately afterwards the 
sounds of footsteps were heard approaching : the 
ruffian made one last and desperate effort to free 
himself ; and he would possibly have succeeded 
were it not that two of the forest police rushed up 
to the spot. 

The fellow was taken prisoner ; and Meredith 
hasuly made certain communications to the police- 
I officers. He then left them to bear away their 
captive, while he retraced his steps to the inn. 
While proceeding thither he adjusted his garments 
which had been disordered by the struggle ; and 
with his kerchief he wiped off, as well as he was 
able, the dirt-stains which his clothes had caught 
during the conflict. 

On reaching the inn, the young nobleman, as- 
cended to the apartment where he had left the 
bridal pair, Zoe, the notary and his wife~and 
where he now likewise found the Baron- This 
individual immediately accosted him, and said, 
** So your lordship thought it worth while, after 
all, to go and use your influence with the post- 
master least I presume that this has been 

the object for which you have issued forth ?” 

“ I have not spoken to the postmaster,” replied 
Jjord Octavian. But may I ask you what satis- 
faction you have obtained from him ?” 

“ The horses will be in readiness almost 
directly,” answered the Baron, for a moment eye- 
ing Meredith in a peculiar manner — and then im- 
mediately caressing his moustache with a sort of 
careless indifference. 

“ What is the matter with you, my dear Zoe ?” 
asked Clarine, now advancing towards her friend, 
drawing her aside, and thus speaking to her in a 
whisper. '' You look pale, troubled, and excited. 
You appear as if you were endeavouring to con- 
ceal something that is vexing you ? I had hoped 
that with your husband restored to you — and 
after the assurances which you have found an op- 
portunity of giving me, to the effect that you are 

now completely happy 

Dearest Clarine,” interrupted Zoe, also speak- 
ing in a whisper, It is not for this that I am 
troubled- Oh the contrary, I have every reason 
to be happy! But I see that the moment is 
come when, according to a hint which I have re- 
ceived from Lord Octavian, I am to prepare you 
for something. Start not, my dear Clarine — ” 
Good heavens, what mean you ? ” ejaculated 
the Yiscountess ; and as she was thrown off her 
guard, or rather, we should say, alarmed by Lady 
Octaviaffs words, she spoke more loudly than she 
had intended- 

The Viscount Delorme immediately turned 
towards her ; and he at once perceived that terror 
was depicted on his bride's countenance, as well as 
a painful anxiety on the features of Zoe. 

Has anything occurred ?” asked the Viscount, 
with a tone and look that were full of a tender con- 
cern. Ah! I comprehend it 1 You both tremble 

at the idea of passing through that forest 

And natural enough,” interrupted Lord Octa- 
vian. “Do you not think, Baron, it is natural 
enough that these ladies should be affrighted at 
the idea of venturing amidst the mazes of that 
forest which is now rendered so hideously memora- 
ble by the tragedy of last night,” 

: 


“ Indeed, my lord,” answered the Baron, dart- 
ing a quick but scarcely perceptible glance at Oc- 
tavian's countenance, “ I do not see any reason for 
this alarm: and methought that you yourself just 

now, when you first joined our party 

“ All things considered,” chimed in the notary, 
“it would be advisable to procure an escort. We 
all know— and therefore it is no secret, unless, 
indeed, Lord Octavian Meredith be the only one 
ignorant of the fact — that M. Volney insisted upon 
giving his beloved daughter a munificent dower, all 

of which is in bank-notes and specie ” 

“You speak as if every one knew it,” inter- 
rupted the notary's wife- “Why, my dear, here 
is the Baron de Margaux who may perhaps be 
Ignorant of the fact, inasmuch as he only reached 
the Chateau at an early hour this morning, and 
the marriage settlements were signed last evening.” 

“My friend the Baron is not ignorant upon 
the point,” said the Viscount Delorme; “for 
having no secrets from one with whom I have been 
so intimate, and to whom I am indebted for my 
very life, I failed not to mention M. Volney 's in- 
tended munificence when I met the Baron some 
few days back in the village, and when I pressed 
him to be of the bridal party to day.” 

“Well, really,” said the notary, with impa- 
tience, “ it matters not amongst us all here who 
knows or who does not know the fact to which I 
refer. It is sufficient that there is this large sum 
m the first carnage to render it expedient that we 
should have an escort. The half-hour that we were 
to tarry here, has already grown into an hour— ■ 
the shades of evening are coming on——” 

The notary's speech was suddenly interrupted 
by an incident which produced a startling effect. 
The Baron de Margaux was about to issue from 
the room, — when Lord Octavian Meredith bounded 
towards him ; and clutching him forcibly by the 
arm, exclaimed, “Ho! — you cannot be permitted 
to depart hence !” 

Dor an instant the countenance of the Baron 
displayed a ghastly expression ; and he staggered 
as if smitten a violent blow with an invisible hand : 
but the next instant the blood rushed to his face ; 
and assuming the haughtiest demeanour, he said, 
“My lord, this conduct so unwarrantable— so out- 
rageous ” 

[ “We shall see whether I am not j ustified in what 
1 1 am doing !” said Octavian, in whom a remark- 
I able change had taken place : for while he re- 
1 tained his hold upon the Baron, his looks expressed 
loathing and horror, mingled with the sternest re- 
solve. 

“ My lord, what means this ?” asked the Vis- 
count Delorme, stepping forward. 

“ Clarine, my dearest friend,” Zoe hastily whis- 
pered to the Viscountess, “ prepare yourself for a 

horrible revelation ” 

“ Dnhand me, my lord !” thundered forth the 
Baron De Margaux, with a perfect ferocity in his 
look, as he thus addressed himself to Lord Octavian. 

But scarcely were the words spoken, when hasty 
and heavy footsteps were heard rushing up the 
staircase— the door was flung open— three or four 
police-officers burst into the room — and the Baron 
De Margaux was seized upon as their prisoner. 

“ Away with him from o\xt sight !” exclaimed 
Lord Octavian Meredith: “a\^ ay with that foul 
murderer !” 
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Murderer !” echoed the Viscount Pelorme. 
“Impossible! "What madness is this?— what j 
terrible mistake has been committed ? Stop — ’ 
and the young nobleman, violently excited, rushed 
forward to detain the gendanvss as they were 
moving away with their prisoner. 

“Viscount'” exclaimed Meredith, “your gene- 
rous confidence has been villanously betrayed. 
You know not the plot from which you have 
escaped. Look at that miscreant ! — his whole de- 
meanour bears evidence to his guilt ! Away with 
bim !” 

The police- officers hurried the false Baron — ^now 
utterly discomfited, and quivering with terror— 
from the apartment : but the utmost excitement 
prevailed arqongsfc those who were left behind in 
that room. 

Clanne had sunk down with a subdued shriek of 
horror upon the sofa, when the lips of Oetavian 
proclaimed Be Margaux to be a murderer: but 
ZuQ was at hand to sustain and mmister to her 
ft lend. The notary’s wife, with a groan expressive 
of the fearful sensation produced upon herself, 
clung to her husband j and he stared in horrified 
consternation upon the false Baron as he was being 
burned out of the apartment. Oetavian caught 
the Viscount Belorme by the arm, and hurriedly 
gave him a few words of explanation, to which 
that young nobleman, listened with feelings that 
can be better imagined than described. Immense 
was the sensation which prevailed throughout the 
inn, and which speedily spread through the vil- 
lage, when it was known that the leader of the 
gang which had perpetrated the diabolic crime of 
the preceding evening had been discovered and 
taken into custody. 

When some degree of calmness was restored m 
the room where the arrest was accomplished. Lord 
O^ctavian Meredith proceeded to give certain ex- 
planations. He stated how his suspicions had 
been excited at Bame Boquette’s hut, and how 
he was on the point of making an endeavour to 
steal forth thence when his purpose was frustrated 
by the airivai of the band m the vicinage of the 
little dwelling. He then went on to explain how 
the chief of the gang, having dismissed the rest, 
entered the hut, ahd passing the light before hi$ 
eyes, had been begnfied into the belief that he was 
asleep. 

“ But instead of sleeping,” continued Lord Oc- 
tavian, “ I listened to tho discourse which ensued 
between the chief of the gang and Bame Eoquette* 
I could not succeed in overhearing all that was 
said . but in the first instance I was surprised to 
find that the leader of that gang of miscreants was 
speaking in language the most grammatically accu- 
rate, and in a tone which appeared to denote the 
polished gentleman, instead of the low brutal ruf- 
fian. Having made some comments upon the 
awful work which had just been accomplished, the 
leader went on to explam to Bame Eoquette the 
business which he had in hand for the morrow — : 
namely, for this day. There was talk of an am- 
bush to he laid and the mustering of the gang 
at some given point in the forest, in order that a 
grand blow might he struck boldly and success- 
fully : for the chief expressed his conviction that 
there would be more than one equipage, and there- 
for© many people to deal with. Then for some 
mmutes he spoke in a lower tone so that I could 


not catch what he said : but presently, to my &ur- 
i prise and consternation, I beard him mention the 
I names of M. Volney and his daughter. Ah ' you 
may suppose that I was indeed startled on hearing 
those names : for I knew them to be those of the 
kind friends beneath whose roof my own wife 
was sojourning.” 

“ The miscreant !” exclaimed the Viscount Be- 
lorme. “ And to think that I should have for some 
years considered that man to be amongst my best 
friends! But proceed, my lord.— we are impatient 
for your explanations.” 

“After that low whispering,” continued Octa- 
vian, “ the leader of the murderous gang went on 
speaking to Bame Eoquette in a somewhat more 
audible tone; and then gouv name. Viscount, 
was mentioned. I gathered that you were the 
accepted suitor of M. Volney’s daughter — that the 
bridal was to take place to-day — that after the 
ceremony you were to set out on your way towards 
Bontainebieau— and that you would pass through 
this forest. I likewise learnt that by some means 
or another tho miscreant chief had ascertained that 
you would most probably have a very large sum of 
money in your possession, and that the wedding- 
presents of the bride were to be of a most costly 
description. Then the leader’s voice again grew 
indistinct, and all I could succeed m ascertaining 
of this portion ol his discourse, was that he himself 
would be upon the road— but whether in your com- 
pany or not, I could not rightly understand. He 
however gave Bame Eoquette instructions relative 
to the part which she would have to perform. One 
of his gang— a man bearing the name of Moulm— 
was to be likewise upon the road, and even i 
believe to penetrate into the neighbourhood of the 
Chateau itself— at all events to find an opportunity 
to hold communication with h’o chief and receive 
the orders which circumstances might render ne- 
cessary. It IS evident that the villanous leader 
was at that time only partially acquainted with 
your plans ; and he knew not precisely when you 
would pass through the forest. For precaution’s 
sake he did not desire his gang to muster too soon ; 
and therefore the object of this Moulin’s meeting 
him along the line of route, was to receive the 
instructions as to the hour of assemblage. It 'was 
then to be Bam© Eoquette’s duty to carry round 
tlie final order to the separate abodes of the indi- 
viduals of the band ; and thus, you perceive, no 
precaution was omitted by the fiendiik© author of 
the plot in order to ensure its fullest success. But 
I must observe that throughout this discourse 
which took place between himself and Bame Eo- 
quette, I did not once hear her address him by any 
name ; nor was there a cranny in the door through 
which I might peep to obtain a glimpse of his 
countenance. Twice did he com© ihto the little 
room which had been allotted to me : twice did he 
pass the lantern before my eyes to assure himself 
that I slept; but on neither occasion dared I raise 
my eyeUas even so much as a hair’s breadth, for 
fear the miscreant should perceive that I really 
slept not; and as I knew that he was armed to the 
teeth, while I was altogether weaponless, I was 
completely at his merey. Thus you will under- 
stand that the chief went forth from the cottage 
without my having succeeded in obtaining the 
slightest idea of his personal appearance.” 

“ It was a night of horror which you passed I” 
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exclaimed the Tiscount Delorme : and the words 
were echoed by the other listeners— -while JZoe 
shuddered visibly at the bare thought of the ter- 
rific dangers which her beloved husband had gone 
through. 

“ In the morning,” continued Octavian, I took 
leave of the old woman without suffering her to 
suspect that I had overheard a single syllable of 
the previous night^s discourse between herself and 
the chief of the gang. On gaining the road leading 
through the forest, I encountered a body of the 
police : I communicated to them all that had taken 
place ; and they were at once struck with the expe- 
diency of acting with the utmost caution in order 
to effect the capture of the chief and of his whole 
gang. But inasmuch as I was utterly unable to 
name a single member of that gang, and the suspi- 
cions of the police were totally at fault on the sub- 
ject, it was necessary to adopt a course which 
should lead to the accomplishment of a twofold 
aim : namely, that of discovering and identifying 
the chief himself, and that of suffering th%gang to 
assemble at the point already known, but the hour 
of which assembling bad yet to be ascertained. I 
accompanied the police-ojBficials to the Mayor of the 
nearest village; and after a consultation, it was 
decided upon following the policy suggested by cir- 
cumstances.” 

Octavian paused for a few moments, and then j 
continued in the ensuing manner : — 

‘‘I set out in pursuance of my Journey; and I 
expected to reach the Chateau betoro your party 
bad left it. It however happened otherwise. On 
meeting my wife, I questioned her relative to the 
friends who belonged to the party. My suspicions 
could settle only upon one — tbis was the Baron 
De Margaux ; and yet I dared not rush precipitately 
to the conclusion that he was the criminal. I 
explained everything to my wife: but I enjoined her 
to say nothing of all those matters until she should 
perceive that the denouement was approaching. 

I was afraid that if premature revelations were 
made, you would not be enabled to control your 
feelings ; and that these feelings being reflected in 
your looks, would show the Baron that he was 
suspected and would cause him to decamp — thereby 
frustrating the ends of Justice. Xou may conceive 
how difficult it was for me to command my own 
feelings and exercise a perfect control over the 
expression of my own countenance, when I found 
myself in the presence of the Baron, I immedi- 
ately saw that he was galvaniizied with terror on 
beholding me; and yet the miscreant was so much 
the master of his own feelings that even to me his 
startled emotion was barely perceptible— while to 
other lookers-on, unconscious of all that was be- 
neath the surface, it would not have been per- 
ceptible at all. That he himself was instantane- 
ously lulled into the belief that I suspected him 
not, is evident from the fact that he remained 
with us to prosecute his diabolic plans. The sound 
of bis voice confirmed my suspicion that he was the 
leader of the gang— the wretch whom I had heard 
last night explaining his iniquitous projects to 
Dame Boquette. I determined to watch him nar- 
rowly; and you saw that when he proposed to 
issue forth from this tavern under the pretext of 
remonstrating with the postmaster, I offered to 
accompany him. And here I should observe that 
the delay in obtaining tbe horses was purposely 
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arranged by the police— a hint being given to that 
effect to the postmaster, so that the whole ramifi- 
cations of the plan might fally work themselves 
out. You saw that the false Baron did not wish 
me to accompany him ; and fearful of exciting his 
suspicions prematurely, I allowed him to go forth 
alone. But I stole after him : I dogged him to a 
short distance from the village ; and 1 succeeded in 
over-hearing some little conversation between him- 
self and Ms man Moulin. Bortunate was it that 
circumstances flowed in this channel : for the false 
Baron ordered Moulin to speed at once into the 
forest and issue directions to the assembled gang 
that they were to make some alteration as to the 
scene of the contemplated attack, for it was now 
proposed to be effected at a spot further on than 
that originally intended, no doubt for the purpose 
of allowing the shades of evening to deepen as much 
as possible. The false Baron and Hs man sepa- 
rated • I intercepted the latter— I seized upon him 
and made him my prisoner. His errand to the 
forest was thus cut short. A couple of police- 
officials came up at the time ; and I told them all 
that had occurred. One of them set off with all 
possible speed to acquaint the main body of the 
gendarmerie that the gang was assembled in the 
forest, and that tbe capture might now be effected: 
the other official, having disposed of his prisoner, 
fetched some of his comrades to effect the arrest of 
the false Baron himself. I should observe that from 
the conversation which took place between the 
chief and his man Moulin, I learnt that the latter 
had been all the way to the neighbourhood of the 
Chateau— that there he had received his chief’s 
instructions- 

I Yes— when the perfidious wretch,” exclaimed 
I tbe Viscount Delorme, “ bad insidiously ascertained 
from my lips the settled plan of the day’s pro- 
ceedings.” 

'^3S’o doubt,” observed Lord Octavian, ^^Then 
tbe fellow Moulin must have ridden back with all 
possible despatch to the forest to give Dame Bo- 
quette the final instructions; and this second 
interview between him and the chief was for the 
purpose of making assurance doubly sure and 
ascertaining satisfactorily that no part of the plan 
had been altered by circumstances, and that there 
was a complete understanding on either side as to 
all the details. I think that I have now explained 
everything to you, my friends ; and if I suffered so 
many hours to elapse ere the villain was completely 
unmasked, it was for the best possible motives.” 

Oh ! under all circumstances you acted rightly,” 
exclaimed the Viscount Delorme, ‘‘‘But an idea 
has struck me I This villain whom I had deemed 
an honourable man and my friend, was doubtless the 
author of crimes which I had all along attributed 
to others. May he not have been connected with 
the gang at Madrid who robbed me on the occasion 
when he pretended to be the saviour of my life ? 
—may it not have been he who plundered myself 
and others at the hotel at Barcelona ? -may it not 
likewise have been he who robbed the danseuse of 
her Jewels at Haples ?— and instead of Ms contem- 
plated marriage with the daughter of the Spanish 
Hidalgo being broken off in consequence of some 
flaw in the lady’s character, may it not have been 
that her father received some whispered warning 
relative to the evil repute of the false Baron him- 
self?” 
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All these facts now speak for themselves,’* said 
Xord Octavian, “ after the knowledge we have pro- 
cured of the miscreant’s true character. But let 
ns pursue the journey : the town where you ori- 
ginally proposed to halt is but a few miles beyond 
the village where I first gave information to the 
municipal authority. It is no doubt at the town 
itself that the examination of the prisoners will 
take place.” 

The journey was resumed accordingly : the forest 
was traversed without interruption ; and while the 
cavalcade was passing through it, the intelligence 
was communicated to the travellers that the whole 
of the band had been arrested by the gendarmerie 
and that Dame Boquette herself had been taken 
into custody : so that all Lord Oetavian’s measures 
were thus shown to have been well taken and his 
policy was carried out with effect. | 


CHABLEB CXXXII. 

Ei:srETTE. 

Meeedith’s idea was correct in respect to the 
place where the examination of the prisoners was 
to be conducted. The band consisted of about a 
dozen persons, most of whom were woodmen in- 
habiting the forest, and who duung the daytime 
appeared to be engaged in the most peaceful pur- 
suits. They had been organized by Be Margaux 
himself : and under his leadership they had con- 
ducted all their proceedings with so much caution 
and prudence that the eye of suspicion had never 
once settled on any of these individuals. Often- 
times had they carried their depredations to a con- 
siderable distance, — their absence from their homes 
even for several days being unnoticed in a vast 
forest-district where every hut was isolated, and 
where the rural police seldom passed through the 
same quarter of the shady wilderness more than 
once or twice in the course of a week. 

It may be asked by the reader what advantage 
the woodmen reaped by performing the parts of 
banditti when the necessities of their position com- 
pelled an outward show of poverty and forced them 
to a continual existence in those wretched hovels? 
And again it may be inquired what good Dame 
Boquette did herself by her connexion with the 
band ? We may commence our explanations by 
stating that at the cottage of every criminal 
arrested on this occasion, considerable sums of 
money were found hidden in various places: sup- 
plies of wines and spirituous liquors were also 
dragged forth to light; and on the shelves of cup- 
boards, luxuries appeared where only the most 
frugal fare might have been expected to meet the 
^e. ^ Thus the members of the banditti had an 
interior luxury of their own, veiled by the dila- 
pidated walls and wretched thatched roofs of their 
dwellings : they had the means of rioting in sen- 
suous enjoyment— ‘While the isolated position of 
each amidst the mazes of that forest, with no 
jealous neighbour’s curious regards ever upon the 
watch, averted all suspicion. Then again, they 
accumulated treasure; and their wily chief had 
represented to them that when they had all en- 
riched themselves they could one by one depart to 
other climes to enjoy their ill-gotten wealth for the 


remainder of their days. It would seem that the 
attack upon the bridal party was intended to he 
the last exploit of the kind; it was expected to 
reap a considerable harvest thereby ; and several 
of the band had arranged for a precipitate de- 
parture from the forest on the following day. 
Their hopes were however frustrated and their 
iniquitous career was cut short, through the 
wisdom and presence of mind of Lord Ootaviaa 
Meredith. 

The bridal party reached in safety the town 
where preparations were made for its reception at 
the principal hotel ; and on the following day Lord 
Octavian, Viscount Delorme, and the notary at- 
tended before the authorities to make their re- 
spective depositions in the criminal cases then 
pending. The false Baron Be Margaux had re- 
covered all his wonted hardihood when brought up 
into the presence of the examining magistrate,— 
though he studiously kept his eyes averted from 
that part of the crowded police-olEce which was 
allotted to the witnesses. There were two distinct 
cases t#be entered into. One was the murder of 
the two postilions and Oetavian’s valet ; the other 
was the meditated attack upon the bridal party. 
In respect to the former crime, Meredith was the 
only witness; and his evidence tended merely to 
criminate the false Baron and Dame Boquette, in- 
asmuch as he could not possibly signalize amongst 
the band those individuals who had assisted m 
that stupendous enormity. The false Baron and 
the infamous old woman were accordingly ordered 
to be committed for trial on that capital charge. 

In respect to the other offence, the fact of the as- 
semblage of the entire gang was sufficient to iu- 
I culpate them all ; while Meredith, Delorme, and 
I the notary were enabled to give their several testi- 
monies. It was Lord Octavian, however, whoso 
evidence was most important, — that of Delorme i 
and the notary merely tending to show under what ’ 
circumstances the false Baron had joined their i 
party at the old Chateau and subsequently tra- 
velled with it. The result was that the entire 
gang were committed for trial on the second 
charge ; and that the whole posse of prisoners were 
sent off under a strong escort of gendarmerie to 
the prison of the principal assize town in the dis- 
trict. 

It is our purpose to follow the false Baron De 
Margaux for the present. Arrived at the prison, 
he was separated from his companions ; and being 
heavily ironed, was lodged in a cell by himself. 
The prison was situated on the outskirt of the 
town : a portion of it was the remnant of an old 
castle ; and there was a deep moat on that side of 
the building. De Margaux’s dungeon was in a 
round tower overlooking the moat, the stagnant 
water of which washed its foundations. A single 
window, with massive iron bars, afforded air and 
light ; and the prisoner through his window could 
behold the open country stretching far away. 
There was a court-yard belonging to that portion 
of the prison to which the tower itself pertained; 
and there, at stated hours, the captives were per- 
mitted to take exercise. Two sentinels were fur- 
nished by the garrison of the town to keep watch 
upon the gaol day and night. One sentinel paced in 
front of the principal entrance ; the other was sta- 
tioned on the opposite side of the moat to which 
we have already alluded. 
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It was noon, on the second day after the com- • 
mittal of the prisoners; and De Margaux was 
walking- alone in the court-yard : for it had been 
ordered that he should be prevented from holding 
any communication with the members of his band; 
and therefore at the time that he took exercise in 
the yard his subordinate accomplices were secured 
in their own cells. The authorities naturally in- 
ferred that the chief whose desperate character 
and intelligence had succeeded in organizing such 
a band, and so long eluding not merely the grasp 
but even the suspicion of justice, must he a person 
of no ordinary resources ; and therefore that if he 
were allowed opportunities to communicate with 
his followers, he would most probably devise the 
means of escape. 

Be Margaux was therefore walking alone in the 
court-yard and at the time we have specified. A 
chain encircled his waist; and thereto were at- 
tached lions, which descending as far as his ancles, 
were there fettered by rings. His hands were 
free ; and it will he understood that the nature of 
the fetters, however inconvenient to wear, did not 
prevent locomotion. The criminal had already well 
studied every detail of that portion of the prison m ' 
which he was confined ; and while pacing to and 
fro in the court-yard, he was revolving in his 
thoughts various projects of escapfe. The windows 
of several other compartments of the prison looked 
upon two adjacent court-yards ; and amongst those 
windows were the casements belonging to the apart- 
ments of one of the turnkeys. As Be Margaux 
happened to be looking in that direction, he was 
struck by the appearance of a young woman, who 
from a jug was pouring water upon some flowers 
placed upon the sill. She was not above two-and- 
twenty — and if not actually handsome nor even 
pretty, was at least possessed of an interesting 
countenance. She had a fine pair of dark eyes ; 
and as she smilingly nodded at her father who 
was engaged in the court-yard below— the one 
next to that where Be Margaux was walking — 
her cherry Ups revealed a very brilliant -set of 
teeth. She was dressed with a certain coq^uet- 
tishuess,— the invariable taste of a Breuchwoman 
having done its best to give effect to even the 
plainest apparel. Be Margaux— whose keen in- 
tellect was ever ready to seize upon the slightest 
circumstance which by any possibility could be 
turned to his own advantage —raised his hat and 
made the most courteous how to the turnkey’s 
daughter. 

!Finetfce — for such was the damsel’s name— bad 
not before noticed the tall handsome gentlemanly 
captive; nor did she know for what crime he 
was imprisoned there. She was struck with his 
appearance and flattered by his courtesy : a 
blush rose to her cheeks as she returned the bow. 
Her father, happening to glance up at the mo- 
ment, caught her thus nodding to some one , 
and he exclaimed, ‘*Finette, whom are you no- 
ticing P” 

This question was put loud enough to catch 
the ears of Be Margaux in the next yard; and 
Finette, abashed, retired from the window. Her 
father— a stout, burly, as well as somawhat ill- 
looking man, and of rather a stern disposition — 
hastened up to the apartment, and angrily re- 
peated the question. Einette was frightened, and 
gave no response. The turnkey glanced from, the 


window ; and perceiving Be Margaux, at once 
comprehended that he must have been the object 
of his daughter’s interest. 

« Wretched girl he exclaimed, turning angrily 
— ^indeed almost ferociously round upon Fmette ; 
“do you know to whom you were bowing? That 
man, for all his gentlemanly looks, is one of the 
greatest miscreants that ever came within these 
walls. He is a murderer I” 

“ A murderer, father ?” cried Mnette. “ It is 
impossible ' A gentleman with such a distin- 
guished air— such a mien ” 

“ I tell you, girl, that he is a murderer,” inter- 
jected the turnkey. “ If you had not been staying 
at your aunt’s the day he and his comrades arrived, 
you would have seen the sensation their presence 
in the town created.” 

“But he is not yet tried, father?” said I’inette 
inquiringly. 

“ISTo. But why do you ask the question?” 
exclaimed the turnkey. 

“ Because it may perhaps he proved that he is 
falsely charged, and is not so wicked after all. Bo 
you not remember the Marquis who was accused 
I of poisoning his wife, and whose case at first 
I looked so black, hut whose innocence was made 
I manifest after all ? And do you not recollect like- 
wise the young gentleman that was charged with 
forgery — a mere boy of one-and-twenty ? I told 
you that I could not believe him to be guilty: 
you declared that he was ; and yet on the day of 
trial he was acquitted, and the real culprit took 
his place in the dock. So it may be with that 
I gentleman,” added Pinette ♦ “ because — — ” 

“ Hold your tongue, girl,” interrupted her 
father. “ It is only because he is good-looking, 
well-dressed, and of fine manners, that you jump 
at the conclusion of his innocence. I wonder what 
the world will come to next! Handsome men 
can never he guilty in your estimation ! If your 
mother were alive, she would have taught you dif- 
ferently ; and it is a pity that I have not time to 
look more after you. If you go on in this way I 
shall send you altogether to your aunt in the 
country ” 

“ No, my dear father,” said Binette, cajolingly, 
as she threw her arms round his neck, “ you will 
not send me away, because who could attend to 
your housekeeping ?” 

“ Ah I if It weren’t for that,” said the man, “ it 
would be different. But no matter ’ 1 beg of 

you, Binette, not to notice prisoners from the 
Window again • and this injunction is all the more 
necessary, because, as you know, I am going out; 
for a half-holiday, and you will be here by your- 
self.” 

Thus ended the conversation between the father 
and daughter : but Fmette’s reflections on the 
same subject were not similarly concluded. She 
could not possibly persuade herself that the man 
of such distinguished appearance, of such im- 
posing demeanour, with such dark hair, and so 
well cultivated a moustache, was a murderer. 
There was a greit deal of romance— the foolish 
portion of romance, we mean— in the girl’s dispo- 
sition: c^very volume iu the nearest circulating 
library had been greedily devoured by her ; and 
in every well-dressed, handsome, prepossessing 
captive she invariably beheld a victim, a martyr, 
or a hero. 
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Her father went out for the remainder of the 
clay ; and Pinett© passed into the adjacent room— 
ostensibly to gossip with the wife of another turn- 
key, whose lodging it was— hut in reality to glean 
all particulars relative to the charge for which the 
tall handsome prisoner was incarcerated. She 
learnt that he was the captain of a formidable 
gang of forest-handitti, and that all his followers 
were likewise in custody. The crimes of which 
they were accused were narrated to her; and 
though she shuddered while listening, yet she per- 
tinaciously fell back on the belief that the inno- 
cence of He Margaux would transpire in respect 
to the blacker portion of the guilt alleged against 
him. As for his being the captain of a horde of 
banditti,— this was something chivalrously romantic 
and heroically grand in Emette’s estimation. She 
returned to her own room • her father’s injunc- 
tions were forgotten — or at least disregarded . she 
approached the window — she received another 
courteous salute from He Margaux — and she re- 
turned it. Be it understood that he had not over- 
heaid the conversation which had taken place be- 
tween the father and daughter • but he felt assured 
that the girl must know for what he was impri- ^ 
soned ; and he therefore very naturally concluded 
that she either thought very lighfcly of the crimes j 
imputed to him, or else disbelieved them — other- 
wise she would not thus receive and acknowledge 
his salutations. He made a sign that he wished 
to apeak to her : then he placed his hand upon bis 
heart— and next clasped both hands with an air of 
entreaty. Finette — deeply compassionating the : 

brigand chief — nodded her head as much as to 
convey the intimation that she would do some- 
thing on his behalf; and almost immediately 
afterwards the hour came at which He Margaux 
was to be reeonaigned to his cell until the evening, 
when he would be allowed another short interval 
for exercise in the yard. 

Thus was it that Mademoiselle Einette m a very 
brief space found herself involved in an adventure 
which appeared to her replete with a charming 
romance, For the next three or four hours she 
could settle herself to no occupation : she prepared 
no food for herself— her needlework remained un- 
touched. The image of the brigand chief, with 
his fine tall form, his dark eyes, and his glossy 
moustache, was inseparable from her thoughts. 

At SIX o’clock in the evening He Margaux was 
again released from his cell, and suffered to walk 
in the court-yard. Einette had comprehended 
from his signs thac he wished to speak to her. 
Perhaps he had some message of importance to 
convey, and which he dared only trust to a friendly 
medium ? perhaps the very proofs of his innocence 
depended thereon? Who could tell? It would 
be deplorable if such a life were to be sacrificed for 
thb Want of so simple a favour. Einette could 
not endure the thought; and she resolved to 
ascertain what He Margaux might have to say to 
her. 

Having thus sophistically brought herself to the 
conclusion that there could be no possible harm in j 
carrying out her intentions, she lost no time in 
executing them. All prisoners who were waiting 
for trial, were permitted to purchase such little 
luxuries as tobacco, snuff, bottled beer, wme, or 
spirits ; and the turnkeys enjoyed a monopoly of 
the sale of these articles. Taking a bottle of wine 


in one hand and a packet of tobacco in the other, 
Eiaetto descended from her room, and tripped 
across the court-yard with which that portion of 
the building communicated. The door opening 
into He Margaux’s yard, was so situated in a 
corner as to be concealed by an angle of the edifice 
from the windows of the turnkey’s rooms. In 
this door there was a little guiohetj or trap, which 
served as a ready means of communication with 
any one on the opposite side, and to save the 
trouble of opening the door itself every time such 
communication was needful. It was at that 
gidcTiet, too, that friends who came to visit 
prisoners stood to converse with them. 

Opening the guiclieb, Einette looked through 
into the adjoining yard; and He Margaux in- 
stantaneously approached the door. There was 
no disappointment on either side by this closer 
view of each other : the false Baron was confirmed 
in his impression of Einette’s pleasing looks — 
while she herself found the demeanour of the 
captive to be more distinguished and his manneis 
more enchanting than even in her dreamy imagin- 
ings she had anticipated, 

“You wished to speak to me ?” she said, blush- 
ing with confusion, but glancing furtively at He 
Margaux’s countenance from beneath the curtain 
of her long lashes. 

“Yes, beauteous damsel,” responded tbe pri- 
soner; “because by your manner you displayed 
sympathy towards me.” 

“ True ’ I felt sympathy,” replied the still 
blushing Einette, “because — because — I could not 

possibly bring myself to believe ” 

“That I am guilty p” ejaculated the false Baron, 
instantaneously penetrating what was passing m 
her mind. “Ho, no! I am not guilty I But to 

prove my innocence ” 

“ Thank heaven, you are not guilty !” said 
Einette ; and then deeper grew her blushes at the 
sudden enthusiasm into which her feelings had 
thus betrayed her. 

“ You are pleased that I assure you of my inno- 
cence ?” said He Margaux. “ Amiable and beauti- 
ful girl I it IS in such moments as these when the 
soul is sinking beneath the weight of an unjust 
accusation that the kind sympathy of one of your 
sex is so ineffably delicious. Ab ! if I were free, 
how joyously would I testify my gratitude — Oh I 
how joyously — how sincerely 

“ But if you were free,” asked Einette, “ would 
you go back to your forest-life? Would you again 
become the captain of a band, which though gal- 
lant, is still lawless ?” 

“ If I were free, sweet maiden,” answered He 
Margaux — who was careful in his responses, and 
cautiously strove to elicit her sentiments, so that 
he might take his cue therefrom, — “ if I were 
free, and if you were my companion, your word 
should be my law — your happiness should be my 
study — and therefore would I do naught that 
should in any way militate against your wishes.” 

“ Perhaps — perhaps,” faltered the hesitating 
and blushing Einette, “there is some one whom 
you long to rejoin — some heart that is beating in 
anxiety for you — some one whom you love and by 

whom you are beloved ” 

“Ho,” replied He Margaux; “T never until 

now knew what love is but I experience its 

power at this moment f Hot for worlds, sweet 
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maiden, wo aid I deceive you I You have given 
me your sympathy . — that sympathy has touched 
some chord in my heart— the chord has vibrated — 
it vibrates now ! Maiden, if I were free, I would 
kneel at your feet—I would offer you my hand — 
I would place before you the countless treasures 
which I have amassed, and which are so well con- 
cealed in a distant place that there is no fear of 
their being discovered.” 

“ I am afraid that I do wrong to listen to you,” 
murmured Finette, whose heart throbbed with 
joy, while a succession of blushes kept suffusing 
her cheeks, ‘‘you must not therefore talk any 
more in that strain — but rather proceed to tell me 
what can be done to effect your freedom. Perhaps 
you need some proof of your innocence ? perhaps 
you have it in your power to show that the crimes 
were committed by your hand when you were not 

i present, — crimes which you yourself abhor 

I “ How strange — how wonderful,” cried De Mar- 

! gaus, “ that you understand me thus '—that you 
penetrate into the truth of these circumstances’ 
iSurely, surely there must be some unknown but 
potent sympathy existing between us I Yes — there 
tsi It is a mystical transfusion— sympathy be- 
getting love— and love, I hope, engendermg love 
in return I” 

Fmette’s heart went on throbbing, and her 
cheeks blushing, and her bosom palpitating. There 
was something magically soft in the voice of the 
brigand-captam. To be his bride— his companion, 
in some far-off clime, or in the depths ot some 
forest, were infinitely preferable to a residence in 
I that gloomy prison, along with a father whose 
i temper was not the sweetest in the world, and who 
i even that very day had spoken so harshly to 
her. 

“ It is true,” contmued Be Margaux, " that I 
was not present when the crime was committed, — 
true also that when I learnt the atrocity my soul 
was smitten with horror and anguish. But what 
i could I do ? It was too late to repair the evil 
1 that was done ; and while I was thinking of the 
I best mode to punish the offenders, so as to make 
I them an example to the rest of my band, I was 
I captured. In one point only, sweet Fmette, have 
I you misunderstood me. There is no evidence I 
1 can procure which will prove mine innocence, bo- 
i cause it IS sufficient that I am the captain of the 
t band in order to be held responsible for all the 
I misdeeds of my followers Therefore, if I remain 
. here, I, shall perish!— the remorseless myrmidons 
of the law will take the life of him for whom you 
' have entertained such sweet sympathy ! I crave 
1 freedom therefore that my fffe may be saved. Is 
is no false title which I bear — a Baron’s rank it 
I mine ,* and in the fairest Alpine valley do I possess 
i a charming mansion, situated in the midst of deli- 
1 Clous pleasure grounds. Oh I that thxther I could 
t bear thee as a bride, and that for the rest of our 
' days we could dwell in that delightful spot, in 
' peace, in safety, and m happiness !” 
j Finette was bewildered by this speech ; her 
, bram appeared to reel with dreams of bliss i she 
1 already beheld herself the mistress of that beau- 
>' teous mansion — roaming through that charming 
j Alpine valley — leaning on the arm, of a husband 
of the most elegant mien, JSTever had those 
prison- walls appeared so gloomy and odious to the 
young maiden. Be Margaux fathomed all that 


wab passing in her mind : he perceived the ad van- 
tage he had already gained; and he continued in 
his insidious discourse. 

“ To her who began by giving me her sympathy 
when sympathy was so much needed— to her who 
■ listened to my avowal of love— to her who shall 
afford me the means of saving a life which will bo 
doubly valuable inasmuch as it must be devoted to 
the delightful task of ensuring her happiness, — 
Oh, to her of whom I am speaking— to yozf, dearest 
maiden, shall the faithfullest devotion and the ten- 
derest affection be ever due 1 ” 

“ But how can I help you P— Oh, how I can 
help you ?” asked Emette, now bursting into tears 
of anguish. 

“Weep not,” said Be Margaux: “every tear 
you shed falls like molten lead upon my heart. 
Tell me, beloved one, is not your father one of the 
turnkeys of the prison ?” 

“ Alas ! yes,” responded Einette : “ and the fact 
dooms me to an existence within these dreadful 
walls — an existence which I abhor !” 

“He IS a turnkey ?” said Bo Margaux, “You 
can obtain the key from him ? you can possess 
yourself of it?” 

“ Ho— impossible I” rejoined Emette, with a 
look and tone of the deepest sadness. 

“ Impossible !” echoed Be Margaux, for a mo- 
ment dejected. “ But still you can assist me ? 

Yes, you can assist me I Eiles— a rope can 

you not furnish me these ?” 

“ Yes !” ejaculated the maiden, her countenance 
suddenly brightening up with joy ; then, as rapidly 
sinking with despondency again, she added, “ Ab, 
I comprehend ! But the sentinel on the opposite 
side of the moat ?” 

“ That obstacle, sweet girl, is not insurmount- 
able,” responded Be Margaux. “ Oh, if you would 
serve me, Emette— if you would serve me, it is not 
by halves that you must do it. It is a matter of 
life and death! You know it — you see that 
it is !” 

“ Tell me what I can do,” said the girl eagerly : 
for her heart was now full of the mos| devoted 
enthusiasm towards this object of her romantic 
interest. 

“ You must manage that sentinel for me ! I 
have noticed that the guard comes round to chan ’•o 
the sentinels at ten o’clock — then again at mid- 
night. It 18 the sentinel who will theyi> be on duty 
that you will have to deal with. Can you get out 
between those hours, Einette ?” 

“Yes— for fortunately my father has gone to 
see his sister in the country, and he is sure not to 
return before midnight — perhaps not even until 
to-morrow morning. But what am I to do with 
regard to that sentinel P” she asked. 

“ Can you not offer him hq^uor ?” said Be Mar- 
gaux : “ will you mmd doing this for my sake ? It 
IS a husband whom you will win, sweet Emette I 
—a husband who will love you for your devotion 
and be proud of you for your heroism !” 
i “I will do anything— everything you tell me !” 

! replied the enthusiastic but infatuated girl. 

I “ You can give the soldier liquor,” continued 
Be Margaux; “and the liquor can be drugged. 

I Start not ! I mean not to poison the poor wretch : 
It is a mere soporific that you will administer. 
One dram of the liquor thus drugged, and he sinks 
down senseless. My escape will be secured— X join 
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you— we He© together — and in happiness we dwell 
for the remainder of our days 1’* 

Pmette agreed to all that De Margaux sug- 
gested: he repeated his instructions relative to 
the files and the cord; and he explained to her 
what drug she was to purchase at the chemist’s, 
and with what q^uantity of spirits she was to mix 
it. Everything was arranged between them: the 
infatuated girl gave the captive the wine and the 
tobacco which she had brought : he pressed to his 
lips the hand that was passed through the guichet 
— she closed the trap-door — and tripped away 
across the court . while again her heart was beating 
with hope — her cheeks covered with blushes. 

In about a quarter of an hour Emette returned 
to the guicliet, and gave the captive the files and 
the cord. The joy which ho experienced at this 
proof of her continued infatuation on his behalf, 
infused an almost real enthusiasm into the 
language that he again addressed to her : her hand 
was again pressed to his lips— and again did she 
flit away with palpitating bosom and blushing 
cheeks. 


CHAPXEK CXXXIII. 

THE STEOIiLIITG- PLATERS. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock, and the night 
was tolerably dark, — when the sentinel pacing to 
and fro on the opposite side of the moat, fancied 
that he heard light footsteps approaching. He 
stopped, and was almost immediately accosted by 
a female enveloped in a cloak. In accordance 
with her station and with the custom of her coun- 
try, she wore no bonnet — but a very neat cap, 
somewhat coquettishly adorned with pink ribbons. 
The hood of her cloak was purposely thrown back, 
so that her face might be recognised if the soldier 
should happen to be acquainted with her— which 
she knew to be most probable, inasmuch as the 
regiment had been long in the town, and every 
private soldier in it had over and over again 
mounted guard at the principal entrance of the 
prison as well as on the bank of the moat in the 
rear. 

“Ah! Mademoiselle Emette I” exclaimed the 
sentinel: “how happens it that you are out so 
late ?” 

“ I am going to see a friend who has suddenly 
been taken very ill : she lives in this direction— a 
little way farther on — upon the outskirt of the 
town— and as she is not very well off, I am taking 
her a bottle of brandy.” j 

“Brandy for an invalid’” ejaculated the senti- 
nel jocosely, but not with the slightest scintilla- 
tion of suspicion that any treachery was intended. 
“ "What can the malady be ? Is it cholera ?” 

“ Something of that kind,” responded Einette. 
“ At all events my father told me I had better take ' 
a bottle of brandy with me : and I have it here m ! 
my basket.” 

“ The invalid will not require it all. Made- 
moiselle Emette,” said the soldier : “ and there- 
fore ” 

“ Oh ! I dare say,” interjected the maiden, as 
if quite ingenuously, “ her husband will help 


'her to dispose of it. All men are fond of 
brandy 

“And no one more so than myself,” rejoined the 
sentinel with a laugh : and then he smacked his 
bps significantly. 

“Oh, I did not understand!” said Emette, now 
laughing likewise. “ You shall have a taste and 
be welcome too !” 

Thus speaking, the young woman produced the 
bottle from her basket, and handed it to the 
soldier. He lowered his firelock until the butt 
rested upon the ground ; and taking the cork from 
the bottle, applied the latter to his lips. The 
draught he imbibed was a long one ; and scarcely 
had he given back the bottle into Einette’s hand, 
when he was seized with a sudden dizziness : he 
staggered— the musket fell forward upon the 
ground — and the word “ Treachery i” escaped his 
Ups. 

But it was only uttered lowly; and the next 
instant he tumbled heavily backward, with a 
mingled moaniag and gasping voice. Emette was 
seized with affright ; the apprehension smote her 
that he was dead : but the next instant she re- 
covered her self-possession, as she recollected the 
information Be Margaux had given her as to the 
mode m which the soporific would operate. Then 
she drew forth a white kerchief, which she waved 
for a few moments ; and as she desisted, a slight 
splash in the water at the foot of the tower made 
her aware that her signal had been discerned 
through the obscurity of the night. It was the 
rope which Be Margaux lowered from the 
window. 

He had worked well during the three or four 
hours which had elapsed since he received the files 
from the hand of Emette. The fetters were no 
longer upon his limbs : one of the massive bars of 
the window had been eaten through with the iron 
teeth of the file* no misadventure had occurred 
to interfere with his plan of escape. And now 
Emette, as she stood full of anxious suspense on 
the verge of the moat, beheld a dark form issuing 
forth from the window of the tower — then de- 
scending by means of the rope— then plashing in 
the water. The moat was very deep, and at that 
spot about thirty yards wide : but Be Margaux 
was an excellent swimmer— he struck out— and in 
a few moments reached the bank where Emette 
so anxiously awaited him, and on which the un- 
conscious sentinel lay. But the noise of the 
gurgling water, as he glided rapidly through it, 
had prevented Fmette’s ears from catching the 
sounds of footsteps that were advancing across the 
field which stretched beyond the moat towards the 
open country. Thus, at the very instant that the 
now overjoyed maiden extended her hand to assist 
Be Margaux up the bank, a cry of alarm was 
thundered forth close behind her. 

A shriek pealed from her Ups: it was the 
voice of her father which had spoken I 

“Help! help! an escape’” he vociferated. 
“Good heavens, Einette! — ^Yile girl I— Ah, mis- 
creant !” 

These were the ejaculations which in rapid suc- 
cession burst from the turnkey’s kps ; and then he 
grappled with Be Margaux. But the struggle 
lasted only for an instant ; Be Margaux possessed 
the strength of ten thousand: desperation rendered 
him invincible. He hurled the turnkey away 






from Iiim with such terrific force that the unfor- 
tunate man fell like a weight of lead upon the 
ground : and the almost distracted I’inette, think- 
ing that her father was killed, threw herself in 
wild agony upon her knees by his side, De Mar- 
gaus fled from the spot with the speed of a 
hunted deer, and the next moment, when Finette 
raised her eyes, he no longer met her view. 

We must follow in the footsteps of the escaped 
criminal. Away he sped across the fields, alike 
Ignorant and reckless of the way which he was 
taking. He knew full well that the loud ejacula- 
tions of the turnkey must have at once raised an 
alarm inside the prison, and that a pursuit on 
horseback would promptly take place. He ran 
for his life. Haught cared he for poor }?inette : 
naught cared he whether he had slam her father 
by the violence with which he had hurled him to 
the ground. About a couple of fields off De Mar- 
gaux found a horse grazing* with very little 
Ho. 84— I’oTcriiTH: Seeies. 


trouble he captured the animal ; and springing on 
its hack, he urged it to its utmost speed by lashing 
its sides with a stick which he picked up at the time 
for the purpose. He rode on for several miles, with- 
out saddle, bridle, or halter— until the animal was 
completely knocked up; and then Be Margaux 
abandoned it. There were lights at a little dis- 
tance, indicating a village or small town ; and Be 
Margaux was about to turn off into another 
direction, when he said to himself, “Hoi I will 
go straight on. Those who may be in pursuit, will 
think to themselves that I am certain to avoid this 
place ; and that is the very reason why I will enter 
it. Perhaps I shall find some secure concealment 
there until the storm has blown over 

Be Margaux approached the lights : and as ho 
drew near some very large building— which he 
I soon discovered to he a barn on the outskirts of 
I the village— his ear caught the sounds of music. 
' Tery poor and sorry music it was, however ; and 
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Pe Margaux fancied that it must belong to some 
itmeiant show. He went on; and m a few 
minutes reached a door at the back of the barn. 
It stood ajar • he peeped m — and by a dim light 
which prevailed inside, ho perceived that a quan- 
tity of straw was piled up against the wail on the 
right hand just inside the door, and to the distance 
of about four yards forward. Thus a narrow pas- 
sage was left from the door to what appeared to 
be a blanket or dingy sort of drapery, stretching 
all across the barn and forming a screen to shut 
out the compartment where the straw was. The ! 
sounds of ranting voices, the trampling of feet 
upon hoards, mingled with the applause and i 
laughter of an audience, convinced Pe Margaiix 
that his first impression was right, and that the 
performances of some itinerant players were 
taking place. 

" The very last spot in the world,” thought Po 
Hargaux, where pursuers would have an idea of 
looking for me I”— and seizing upon a moment 
when the applause was long and uproarious, he in- 
troduced himself—or rather worked his way, into 
the midst of the straw ; so that h© was completely 
embedded tberem — while the noise of the crackling 
material was drowned by the din of the delighted 
audience. 

The adventurous and chequered career of Be 
Margaux had taken him at times into several 
countries. We have seen from tho explanations 
of the Viscount Pelorme, that he had visited Spain 
and Italy: we may now add that the British 
shores had likewise on one occasion been favoured 
with his presence when the meridian of the Prenoh 
capital was found to be inconveniently hot for a 
period. Heen, quick-witted, and naturally intelli- 
gent, Pe Margaux readily picked up in a short 
time a sufficiency of mj foreign language to make 
himself understood ; and he had not failed, when 
in England, to profit by his sojourn there in the 
same respect. He therefore now had no difficulty 
in comprehending that it was a company of Eng- 
lish strolling players to whose recitations accident 
was rendering him a listener. He began to reflect 
that he might turn the circumstance to his advan- 
tage. He had a passport, it is true . but it was 
such an one that he dared not exhibit, inasmuch 
as it would at once establish his identity. He 
could not travel without one, if he proceeded 
alone ; and even if ho were to shave off his mous- 
tache and disguise his person to the utmost of his 
power, he could not obtain another passport at any 
town without exhibiting his former one. That 
there would be a hue and cry, the issuo of hand- 
bills and the posting of placards offering a reward 
for his apprehension, he knew full well; and he 
saw thht the best chance for Mm to escape out of 
the district, was to mingle with the itinerant com- 
pany, assume some deep disguise, and travel under 
the general protecting influence of the manager’s 
passport for his whole troop. 

Scarcely had Pe Margaux revolved these matters 
in his mind, when the curtain dropped, and the 
two or three fiddles forming the orchestra struck 
up a tune. The drapery separating the straw- 
compartment from the raised platform forming the 
stage, was now drawn aside; and from his hiding- 
place Pe Margaux could obtain a view of the per- 
formers. They were evidently of the poorest de- 
scription : their whole appearance bespoke poverty : ' 


^ --yet was there a great deal of natural gaiety and 
I good-humour amongst them, — as was evidenced by 
tho manner in which they took advantage of the in- 
terval between the Acts to partake of refreshment, 
and the way in which they divided their humble 
faro with one another. After some trifling changes 
in the toilets of two or three of them, the partition- 
drapery was again closed — the curtain drew up— 
and the play proceeded. The audience wao almost 
entirely Erench— while the performances were in 
English: but all proceeded to the infinite satis- 
faction of the spectators— who, if they compre- 
hended nothing of the splendid orations delivered, 
were at least hugely delighted with the grimaces 
and antics of the Clown. Thus the curtain at 
length fell finally amidst the applause of the entire 
audience. 

We should observe that Pe Margaux had not 
the smallest coin in his pocket : all the money he 
had about him at the time of Ms arrest, had been 
taken from Mm. Heither bad he any resources 
elsewhere,— the tale he had told Einette of Ms 
hidden treasures, being as false as that of his 
beautiful Alpine domain. He was a man addicted 
to pleasures and profligacies of every description, 
amongst which gambling was included ; and there- 
fore whenever his purse was well filled as the re- 
sult of some scheme of villany, it was Ms wont 
to repair to the great towns in that part of Erance, 
and plunge into all kinds of dissipation until Ms 
necessities drove him back to the forest to devise 
some new project or perpetrate some fresh turpi- 
tude to refill his pockets. Thus, at the present 
moment, Po Margaux was utterly penniless ; and 
this circumstance rendered it all the more expe- 
dient for him to seize, if possible, upon the oppor- 
tunity to mingle with the itinerant troop. 

The barn had been kindly lent by a farmer to 
this poor travelling company, not merely to serve 
as the theatre of their performances, but likewise 
as their temporary abidmg-place while they were 
in that neighbourhood. On the dispersion of tho 
audience, one of the actors issued forth to take 
down the lamps, or rather lanterns, which had 
been suspended in front of tbe barn ; and on his 
return tho doors were closed in order to make all 
safe for the night. Then the manager began 
counting the proceeds, the troop eagerly gathering 
around him to hear Ms report, — although each 
individual had in Ms own mmd already calculated 
to almost a fraction what the amount would be. 
Without precisely specifying it, we may observe 
^ that it was of an extent to cheer their humble 
hearts, and to banish all cares for the present. 
Pe Margaux failed not to observe the good-humour 
and satisfaction which thus prevailed; and he now 
thought it high time to take advantage of those 
feelings. 

Without being perceived by any of tbe com- 
pany, he crept forth from Ms Mding-place, and 
suddenly opened and closed the back door as if he 
had only that instant rushed in. Then the mem- 
bers of the troop all looked round from the middle 
of the barn where they were assembled ; and by 
the dim light of tho single candle which they had 
left burning, they observed a tall, well-dressed 
man, of commanding appearance, hurriedly ap- 
proaching them. A nearer view showed that his 
garments were shining as if with, a recent im- 
mersion in water ; while Ms aspect bore the ©vi- 
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dences of something very unusual having occurred. 
His apparel in some parts was stained with mud ; 
and pieces of straw were amongst his hair and 
whiskers. 

His tale — as a matter of course an invented one 
-—was speedily told. He was a gentleman who 
had experienced the misfortune of losing a very 
large sum of money through the dishonesty of a 
friend whom he had trusted; his creditors had 
dealt harshly with him ; they had set the bailiffs 
on his track ; and it was with the utmost trouble, 
after fording a river and hiding in a farm-yard, 
that he had succeeded in eluding those harpies of 
the law. All he wanted was a little temporary 
succour ; for if he could once get to Paris, he bad 
wealthy friends residing there, whose purses would 
he placed at his disposal ; and he should then be 
enabled most liberally to reward those who might 
now assist him in his need. 

Such were the explanations given by He Mar- 
gaux to the troop of strolling players; and the 
eifect his words produced was precisely such as he 
had anticipated. He had enlisted their sympathies 
by the tale of his misfortunes : he had excited 
their cupidity by his promises of eventual reward. 
Their offers of services were promptly and heartily 
made ; and it was left to himself to point out in 
which manner they could be best rendered avail- 
able, A disguise, to enable him to elude the 
bailiffs— his amalgamation, so to speak, amongst 
the troop, that he might journey under the pro- 
tection of the passport which served them in com- 
mon— and a removal from that neighbourhood with 
the least possible delay,— these were the boons 
which He Margaux required and the suggestions 
which he had to offer. 

The members of the company had only heard 
vague reports relative to the capture of a horde of 
banditti! they were too much occupied with their 
own concerns to pay particular attention to what 
was passing around them in a foreign country. 
Thus, not for a single instant did they mistrust the 
tale so speciously told them by He Margaux, nor 
suspect that he was aught beyond what he repre- 
sented himself. The strollers consisted of about 
a dozen persons, including the “ violins” and the 
“flageolet;” and three or four of them were 
females. With these latter He Margaux became 
an object of especial sympathy : they considered it 
so shocking that a gentleman with such a hand- 
some moustache should have been deceived by a 
false friend and hunted by bailiffs through the 
muddy waters of a river and the slough of a farm- 
yard. It was a matter of perfect indifference to 
the entire troop of strollers as to the particular ! 
direction in which they proceeded ; and they there- ! 
fore readily yielded to the wish expressed by He 
Margaux, that by a circuitous route they should 
make for the capital. A removal from the village- 
barn at a very early hour in the morning was ac- 
cordingly resolved upon : but in the meanwhile it 
was necessary that He Margaux should effectually 
disguise himself. He commenced by shaving off 
the moustache and the luxuriant whiskers which 
had so captivated the ladies of the troop : he like- 
wise cropped the rich growth of his hair. The 
whole of his face being clean shaved, at once 
altered his appearance considerably ; and a brown 
wig, supplied by the “ theatrical properties,” com- 
pleted the metamorphosis in respect to the head. 


His own apparel was exchanged for a rusty suit, 
of quite a different style and fashion, which the 
manager lent him ; and thus, when his toilet was 
accomplished in a corner of the barn behind a por- 
tion of the hanging scenery, it was next to impos- 
sible to recognise the late fashionable and almost 
brilliant He Margaux in the fallen, dilapidated ap- 
pearance which he now presented. At a very early 
hour in the morning, a cart was borrowed from 
tbe good-natured farmer who had lent the barn ; 
and the strollers, with their new acquaintance and 
the boxes containing their theatrical properties, 
took their departure for another place,— He Mar- 
gaux being careful to direct them xn a route which 
carried him farther off from the scene of his late 
exploits. 

Hitherto he had succeeded in a manner which 
almost transcended the hopes and expectations he 
entertained when first resolving to make use of 
this itinerant company for his own purposes. But 
still one source of dread haunted his mind. What 
if any of his companions, two or three of whom 
understood French, should happen to read the 
placards which, as he had foreseen, had sprung as 
it were into existence in a marvellously short space 
of time ? They could scarcely fail to identify him 
a^ the escaped felon whose personal appearance at 
the time of his flight, was described with such 
painful accuracy m those bills. But he managed 
so to beguile the way with his conversation — he 
told so many anecdotes to interest his new com- 
panions, that he succeeded in engrossing their 
whole attention, and preventing them from fixing 
their regards on a single placard on any of the 
walls or fences by which they passed. Fortunately 
likewise, the farmer’s man, who drove the cart, 
could not read ; and thus every circumstance ap- 
peared to progress favourably for our adventurer. 


CHAPTEB CXXXIV. 

Ei.THEE AND DAUaSTDR. 

We must now take a temporary leave of the 
strolling players, and return to the prison whence 
He Margaux had escaped. 

Fmette, it will be remembered, had thrown her- 
self in a state of distraction upon the prostrate 
and inanimate form of her sire, whom she believed 
to have been killed by the violence with which he 
was hurled to the ground. He however speedily 
showed signs of life; and thus a tremendoas 
weight was hfted from the mind of the unfortu- 
nate Fmette. The alarm raised by the turnkey 
immediately previous to his struggle with He 
Margaux, had reached the ears of his brother- 
doorkeepers inside the prison, as well as of the 
sentinel who paced in front of it. Several persons 
therefore were soon upon the spot where the con- 
flict had taken place, and where the drugged 
soldier still lay senseless, while Fmette’s father 
was coming back to consciousness. The fact that 
He Margaux had escaped was quickly made known ; 
a pursuit was instituted in every direction ; and a 
prmting press m the town was promptly set to 
work to turn out bills and placards offering a re- 
ward for his capture. A mounted poiice-ofScer 
passed through the very village in the neighbour- 
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hood of which Do Margaux was afc the time 
making friends with the strollers, but the con- 
stable was assured that no person at all answer- 
ing the felon’s description had been seen in the 
place. 

Meanwhile the drugged sentinel was restored to 
consciousness j and the luckless Finette — amidst 
torrents of tears and agonized appeals for pardon 
—confessed all the details of her connivance in the 
prisoner’s escape. Bj her father she was over- 
whelmed with reproaches ; the sentinel to whom 
she had given the drugged brandy, upbraided her 
with an almost equal bitterness : her sire’s brother- 
turnkeys were scarcely less warm in the expression 
of their sentiments. The unhappy girl was qiuekly 
rescued from her infatuation with reference to Be 
Margaux. She now learnt that he himself was in 
reality a murderer — that there could be no possible 
mistake on the subject, for that Bame ]^quette 
had that very evening made the fullest and most 
ample revelations to the gaol-chaplain. The con- 
viction was forced upon Binette, too, that Be Mar- 
gaux was an accomplished deceiver — ^that his tales 
of buried treasure and of an Alpine villa were all 
utterly false— and that he had imposed upon her 
credulity in every possible way in order to further 
his own ends. The girl was plunged into the very 
abyss of mental wretchedness : she was shocked at 
her own foolish infatuation ; and being far from 
deficient in good principle at the bottom of all her 
giddiness, she was ready to die with shame, as well 
as to sink beneath the upbraidings of those by 
whom she was surrounded. 

It was necessary to make an immediate report 
to the governor of the gaol, who at the time was 
sleeping soundly in his bed; and tbis functionary 
was seized with a violent rage. Binette’s father 
had obtamed a half-holiday on the understanding 
that he was to return to his quarters at eight 
o’clock that evening : his dereliction of duty was 
therefore discovered ; and the governor failed not 
to reproach him with the fact that if he had ad- 
hered to the rules of the prison, his daughter could 
not have found an opportunity to carry out her de- 
signs. The consequence was that in the morning 
Bmefcte’s father received his dismissal, accompanied 
with an intimation on the part of the police that 
he had better get out of the town with the least 
possTole delay, if he were desirous to avoid a still 
more rigorous chastisement. 

This hurricane of calamities well nigh broke 
poor Binette’s heart. Her aunt— to whom a fly- 
ing visit was paid as she accompanied her father 
from the town — read her the severest lecture for 
the mingled folly and wickedness of which she had 
been guilty, and positively refused to give her an 
asylum while her father sought for employment 
elsewhere. The ex-turnkey was accordingly com- 
pelled to take his daughter with him : and as he 
had a brother who was comfortably settled as a 
draper in a town about eighty miles distant, he re- 
solved to proceed thither in the hope that some- 
thing might be done for him. He possessed some 
little savings, to the extent of eighteen or twenty 
pounds, speaking in English money i and thus he 
was not as yet compelled to look absolute poverty 
in the face. 

In the rotonde, or cheapest part of the' diU^mce 
(stage-coach), the ex-turnkey and Einette took 
their places for the town to which we have Qust 


alluded. Unfortunately for the poor girl, they 
were the only travellers in that division of the 
vehicle ; and thus her father failed not to continue 
his upbraidings as they ]oarneyed onward. Ei- 
nefcte wept bitterly : she over and over again 
avowed all her folly and wickedness, and besought 
her sire’s pardon. But he was one of those men 
who could not be very easily appeased, and who in 
any case must give the fullest vent to their ill- 
humour before the word “pardon” could possibly 
escape their lips. At length the ex-turnkey talked 
himself off to sleep ; and Emette sat pensive and 
miserable, looking listlessly from the window of the 
diltgmce* 

At one of the post-houses where the coach 
stopped to change horses— and while her father 
continued to sleep soundly — Einette’s eyes settled 
upon a placard posted against the wall immediately 
opposite the window of the d/il%gence. She be- 
held the name of Be Margaux . she read the 
placard : it offered a reward of a thousand francs 
(forty pounds sterling) for the apprehension of 
the escaped prisoner. The contents of this bill 
put Einette’s feelings to a new and final test: 
such an impulse was given to her thoughts that 
she now unmistakably comprehended whether 
there were any lingering remnant of the late in- 
fatuation in her soul — or whether her love had 
turned to hatred. She understood likewise whe- 
ther, if Be Margaux suddenly appeared before 
her, even with veritable proofs of his buried trea- 
sure and of his Alpine villa, she would flee away 
with him to share hxs riches,— or whether she would 
remain with her sire, to endure his upbraidings as 
often as the humour for venting them might take 
possession of him. 

The diligence continued its way, and Eiuetfce 
shed no more tears—but remained plunged in 
deep and gloomy meditation, until her father 
woke up and renewed his reproaches. Emette 
listened to them in silence : she no longer entreated 
his forgiveness — there was even something dull 
and apathetic in the appearance of the young 
girl. Her father deemed her indifferent to the 
calamities which had overtaken him; and he 
redoubled his upbraidings. Still Einette said 
nothing; and again did the ex-turnkey talk till 
he was tired— so that relapsing into slumber, he 
slept for the last three or four hours of the 
journey. 

The night was setting in when the diUgemce 
entered the town which was the destination of 
Einette and her father. It was too late for them 
to call on their relation until the mo, row; and 
they therefore took up their quarters at a small 
inn — or rather public-house, in the neighbourhood 
of the of&ce where the coach stopped. In the 
morning the ex- turnkey set out to proceed alone, 
in the first instance, to his brother’s : but on ar- 
riving at the house he found that its master had 
gone on the preceding day to Pans, where he was 
likely to be detained for a week. The draper was 
an unmarried man, and had left his little establish- 
ment in the charge of a clerk; so that the ex- 
turnkey could not even obtain an asylum at the 
house until his brother’s return. As the reader 
may suppose, he retraced his way to the tavern in 
no very enviable humour, and fully prepared to 
vent all his vexation upon the head of poor 
Einette. 
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The young girl still bore her sire’s treatment in 
uncomplaining silence, and with an air of dull and 
listless apathy* He resolved to remain at the 
public-house until his brother should return ; and 
thus a week went by. During this interval 
Dinette was most attentive to her father in all 
the ministrations which as a daughter she could 
display: but she never once answered him when 
he reproached her— nor did she again beseech his 
forgiveness. He began to think that he had mis- 
taken her disposition — that she was not really in- 
different nor apathetic— but that her spirit was 
broken. He therefore thought that he had said 
enough to her — probably too much ; and he sud- 
denly desisted from his upbraidings, though he was 
of too dogged and morose a nature to volunteer 
the pardon which was now no longer asked. 

The brother returned from Pans, having expe- 
rienced a considerable pecuniary loss by the busi- 
ness which had taken him thither. He himself 
was of a rugged and unfeeling disposition, devoted 
to money-grubbing pursuits : he showed no incli- 
nation to assist his brother with his purse, though 
he was ready enough to proffer his counsel, and 
likewise to lecture Dinette severely for her own 
misconduct. He somewhat churlishly said that 
his relations might stay with him for a short time, 
until they could settle themselves in some manner j 
and thus they shifted their quarters to his house 
from the tavern where they had been staying. 
Dinette’s father had in the meanwhile been looking 
about for some employment : but he could find no- 
thing that suited him. There was a shop doing a 
good little business to be disposed of; and it was 
in a trade which the ex-turnkey and his daughter 
could manage : but the purchase-money was fifty 
pounds, and Dinette’s father had only about fifteen 
left. His brother would not advance him a single 
franc; and thus he found himself compelled to 
renounce the hope of obtaining a business which 
would have afforded him a better livelihood than 
even that post of turnkey from which he had so 
lately been discharged. 

One afternoon— about ten days after the arrival 
of Dinette and her father in the town of which we 
are speaking — the young damsel strolled forth in 
a very disconsolate mood, Deeling that her parent 
and herself were regarded as a burden upon the 
means of her avaricious uncle, she longed to use her 
own industry for the purpose of earning some- 
thing. She had on the previous day applied in 
various quarters for needle-work— but without 
being enabled to obtain it. She now renewed her 
applications — but still without success. At two or 
three warehouses which she entered, she experi- 
enced overtures on the part of insolent clerks or 
masters which brought the blood up to her cheeks ; 
and on one occasion so gross was the insult she re- 
ceived, she burst into tears and went weeping 
along the street. Perceiving that she was the ob- 
ject of attention with the passers-by— and unable 
to restrain her sobs— she issued out of the town 
towards a grove which bounded it in that particular 
direction. There she sat down upon a bank where 
some autumnal flowers bespangled the grass ; and 
wiping away her tears, she fell into a profound 
reverie. 

Wo have already said that Dinette was exceed- 
ingly pretty ; and it was distressing to think that 
a young girl endowed with so many personal 


charms, and whose errors had been those of the 
head rather than of the mind, should now expe- 
rience so much deep affliction. But thus it was. 
She felt that her father was almost ruined; and 
she reproached herself as the cause. Apart how- 
ever from these self-upbraidings, there was some- 
thing brooding in her mind — an idea which for 
several days past she had rivetted her attention 
upon,— an idea which she longed to carry out, 
but for which purpose she knew not the means. 

Dinette had been seated for perhaps about half- 
an-hour on that flower-bespangled bank, em- 
bowered amidst the verdure of the grove, — when 
she heard footsteps approaching ; and looking up, 
she beheld a strange figure. It was a tall man, 
with his face clean shaven— wearing an ample 
brown wig, indifferently frizzed, and surmounted 
by a hat with slouching brims. His apparel was 
of the very shabbiest description, and scarcely 
seemed to have been originally made for him. 
His linen was far from the cleanest , and 
altogether he looked not one who might be 
classed amongst the number of fortune’s favour- 
ites. We need hardly inform the reader 
that this was none other than Be Margaux. The 
troop of strolling players had arrived in the town 
that very morning, and were to exhibit them- 
selves at the theatre in the evening. Be Margaux 
—who took no share in the stage-performances, 
but only managed to render himself useful behind 
the scenes— was invariably accustomed to seek as 
much privacy as possible during the daytime, for 
fear lest at any town where they stopped he might 
encounter an officer sufficiently lynx-eyed to pene- 
trate through his disguise. Thus, on the present 
occasion, he had left his companions at the tavern 
where they put up ; and quitting the town, he had 
sought the grove with the intention of plunging 
into its depths and reposing himself until the 
shades of evening closed in. While threading his 
way into the midst of the wood, he beheld a female 
seated upon a bank : and before she herself had 
raised her countenance, he had recognised Di- 
nette. 

It immediately struck Be Margaux that the 
young girl had either been compelled by circum- 
stances, or else prompted by her infatuation, to 
abandon her home and launch herself forth in the 
world in search of him. His natural pride and 
conceit engendered this belief in a moment ; and 
in other respects it was certainly natural enough, 
when he found her so far from her native place— 

: the more especially as it never struck Be Margaux 
that her father might have lost his situation | 
through his daughter’s imprudence. He did not 
however immediately advance towards her . ho 
stood still for a few moments to see if she recog- 
nised him. But after simply glancing at Be 1. 
Margaux, Dinette averted her eyes : she had not Ij 
the remotest suspicion that in the comparatively [ 
miserable object before her, she beheld the hand- [ 
some, elegant-mannered, fascinating individual who | 
for several hours had obtained over her heart a de- 
gree of influence such as in ordinary cases an 
acquaintance of months and years could scarcely 
have engendered. ^ | 

» Be Margaux looked around : Dinette was evi- 
dently alone : she had relapsed into her gloomy 
reverie — she was apparently in a distressed 
of mind. Be Margaux therefore felt convijccd 
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that she was a wanderer, either voluntary or out- 
cast, from the paternal home j and touched by her 
exceeding beauty— of which he had retained a 
vivid impression, though not one particle of real 
love did he experience for her — he longed to pos- 
sess her as a mistress. 

Approaching her, he said in the most harmo- 
nious accents of his naturally fine voice, "lunette, 
do you not know me 

iFor an instant the young damsel started as if 
suddenly stung by a serpent lurking amidst the 
grass whereon she sat; and her dark eyes swept 
their looks hastily over Be Margaux’s form. At 
the same time an expression, which appeared to 
be that of terror, flitted across her features : but 
it was instantaneously succeeded by a smile ; and 
springing up from her seat, she ejaculated with 
an air of mingled astonishment and joy, (jj-ood 
heavens, sir 1 is it you?” 

‘‘Yes, dearest Yinette,” responded Be Mar- 
gaux; “it is I who have never ceased to love 
you I” — and he threw his arm round her waist, 

“ Oh, if this were true I” she ejaculated, qmckly 
disengaging herself, and springing back a pace or 
two as if for the purpose of studying Ms counte- 
nance well, that she might know whether she 
dared confide in him. 

“ Yes, Pinette — it is true !” exclaimed Be Mar- 
gaux. “Tell me— does the assurance give you 
pleasure ? Have you been looking for me ?” 

“ Yes I” cried the young damsel, giving an 
atBirniative in her turn. “ Oh ! I have wandered 
and wandered so far and so wearily I” 

“ It is, then, as I thought I” cried Be Margaux. 
“You were not angry with me, Binette, that 
I fled so precipitately on that memorable 
night- 

“Angry with you?” she ejaculated. “Oh, no I 
In one sense, I rejoiced that you succeeded in 
eflPecting your escape — though in another sense I 
was very, very sad ” 

“Ah, I comprehend you, dearest Bmettel” said 
the villain, assuming a look of the deepest tender- 
ness, while he took her hand which she abandoned 
to him. “ You were sad because I was compelled I 
to fly alone and that you were unable to accompany 
me ? Ah I my dear Pinette, I have been truly 
wretched on your account I I have pictured to my- 
self all kinds of horrors — your father’s indignation 
—his brutal treatment of you 

“I remained not to encounter it,” answered 
Pinette. “he would have killed me if I had stayed I 
I fled from home — I have wandered about ” 

“ And you confess, dearest girl, that you enter - 1 
tained the hope of falling in with me ?” said Be ! 
Margaux. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Pinette, her countenance 
lighting up with a sudden animation; “if I had 
not entertained this hope, I could not have sup- 
ported myself under the sense of such terrible 
calamities! Yes— oh, yes ! I have longed to fall 
in with you !” 

“ Bear, dear Pmettel” — and Be Margaux 
strained her to Ms breast, “Bearest Pinette, how 
I love you 1’^ 

“ But you?” she said, again disengaging herself 
from hia arms, “were you veritably and truly happy 
thus to fall in with me ?” 

‘^Can you possibly doubt it?” exclaimed Be 
Margaux, “ Shall I tell you wherefore I assumed 


this disguise ? It was not so much to assist in 
eventually eflecting my escape from the pursuit set 
after me, as to carry out a desperate purpose which 
I had formed. It was my intention to dare every- 
thing on your account— to retrace my way — yes, at 

any risk, no matter how great- ” 

“ Oh, then, you really love me ?” cried Pinetto, 
a joyous expression appearing upon her counte- 
nance % “and you were coming in search of me?” 

“Yes! And now that we have met, dearest 
one,” said Be Margaux, “ it shall be to part no 
more i Will you not give me a similar assur- 
ance ?” 

Pinette looked up with her beautiful Mack eyes 
into the villain’s countenance for a moment : then 
she suddenly cast her glances downward — and 
while a blush suffused her cheeks, she murmured, 
“ But you will make me your wife ?” 

“ Oh, assuredly I” exclaimed Be Margaux ; “ I 
will fulfil every promise I made to you at the time I 
Ah, by the bye, did those people at the gaol en»- 
deavour to set you against me ? did they vilify me 
in your hearing ? did they ——” 

“ My feelings were too bewildered with mingled 
joy and grief, as I have already explained to you,” 
answered Pinette, “ to enable mo to attend to 
anything which was said at the time. The rest of 
that night I passed at our quarters in the prison : 
but very early in the morning I gathered together 
my few jewels and my little savings— three or four 
hundred francs— and I fled,” 

“ And those jewels ? and those savings ?” said 
I Be Margaux, inwardly chuckling at the intelli- 
gence he had just received, and resolving to cut 
the society of the strolling players with the least 
possible delay in order to make Pinette his sole 
companion, 

“ My jewels and my money,” responded the 
young damsel, “are at a little lodging which I 
hare taken in the town. Oh ! I have been very 
economical, I can assure you ! for I did not know 

how long it might he before 

“ Before you and I encountered each other 
again ?” said Be Margaux : “ is it not so ? Ah, 
that tell-tale blush, my sweet Pinette I Well, you 
have husbanded your resources ; and it is so much 
the better. We will fly away together at once I 
We will proceed into Switzerland : and there the 
priest shall join our hands in marriage. When 
will you come, dearest ? when will you be ready to 
set off ?” 

“ Oh ! if I thought you would be always kind 
and good to me,” said Pinette, — “ that you would 
always speak as gently and as fondly as you are 
speaking now——” 

“ Can you possibly distrust me ? can you doubt 
my love ?” asked Be Margaux, taking her hand 
and gazing with passion upon her countenance,— 
but with a passion most sensuously different from 
that which his words appeared to express. 

“ I believe you— Oh, I believe you !” exclaimed 
Pinette. “ It will take me an hour to complete 

my little preparations ” 

“ And then you will rejoin me p” cried Be Mar- 
gaux. “ And where is there a better spot for our 
next meeting than this very one where we have 
been so happily brought together ? I will await 
you here, Pinette. ij'eed I hint, dearest girl, at 
the necessity of observing the utmost caution ? 
You will not breathe a syllable to a soul—” 
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" Ob. ^ rest assurod,” exclaimed tbe young 
damsel, “ that all my precautions shall be taken 
with the most careful regard as to the result. And 
now farewell for the present ! You will be sure to 
meet me hero ” 

" And you, Einette, will be sure to come 

“Within the hour that is passing,” she re- 
joined: and giving him her hand for a moment, 
she glided away from his presence. 

Einette issued from the wood, and sped back 
into the town. On arriving at her unele^s house, 
she found her father sitting in a gloomy mood m 
the parlour, up-stairs, above the shop. 

“ Where have you been, Emotte he angrily 
demanded: for through vexation and disappoint- 
ment all his irritable feelings had suddenly levived 
against his daughter. “ I will not have you wan- 
dering about by yourself -you will get into mis- 

chief — and even worse things will happen to you 
than what has already taken place.” 

“Ho, father — never 1” exclaimed Emette vehe- 
mently. 

“ Then if you mean to keep yourself steady and 
respectable for the future,” continued her sire, “ you 
would do well to look out for some employment, 
or else for a situation. I cannot keep you in idle- 
ness mean to take a situation myself, how- 

ever humble it may be ; for I will not live as a 
burden upon your uncle, who seems to grudge us 
every morsel of food we put into our mouths. 
Ob, Emette ! you have been my ruin 1” 

“ Say nob so, father 1 And yet it is too true ! 
Belative to that shop which you thought of 
taking ” 

“Honsense, the shop!” vociferated the ex- 
turnkey : “you know that I have not the means— 
and it is just the same as if you were throwing 
my poverty in my teeth.” 

“But is it mot possible,” proceeded Emette, 
raise by any means what you req;uire P” 

'‘Ah! if I could make a thousand stones into 
as many francs,” exclaimed the ex-turnkey, with 
morose bitterness, “ I might enter in possession of 
the shop to-morrow. But as it is, that idea is all 
vain ! And now, Emette ” 

/'Eather,” she interrupted him — at the same 
time gazing on his countenance with a peculiar 
significancy , — “ will you follow my instructions ?— I 
I mean, will you act according to the advice I am ' 
about to give you ?” 

“Why, what does the girl mean?” exclaimed 
her sire, thinking for a moment that her intellects 
were affected. 

“ You must ask me no questions, but do as I 
suggest — and there was something in the dam- 
sel’s look and manner which induced her father to 
attend very seriously to the words she was about 
to speak. 

“ What am I to do, Einette ?” he inquired. 

“ Procure a stout cord,” she replied ; “ and in 
half-an-hour come to the verge of that grove 
which you perceive at the extremity of this long 
street. Bo not penetrate into the grove until 
you hear me call you.” 

“ What child’s play is this P” demanded the ex- 
turnkey angrily, “ I thought you were going to 
tell me of some means whereby to obtain employ- 
ment, and which had perhaps accidentally come to 
your knowledge.” 

“ It is a simple thing,, father, which I ask you 


to do,” responded Emette ; “ and you will not be 
long ere you learn my object. I do not think that 
you will then be angry. You must know, dear 
father, that whatever my faults, I am incapable of 
making you the object of a jest.” 

“Well then, Emette, I will act according to 
your bidding. A stout cord, you say ? and I am 
to remain on the outskirt of the grove until you 
summon me into its depths ? I cannot for the life 
of me conceive 

“ Father, I will give you no explanations now I” 
interrupted the damsel. “ Bo what I have said— - 
and you will thank me, Eail— and you will be 
sorry 

Without waiting for any response, Emette hur- 
ried from the room. She proceeded to her own 
chamber, where she packed a number of articles in 
a tolerably large market-basket j and shngi-g this 
to her arm she again went forth from the house. 
Proceeding straight to a tavern she purchased a 
bottle of wme, which she placed in her basket. 
She thence repaired to a chemist’s, at whose estab- 
lishment she bought some fluid drug • and having 
also consigned the phial to her basket, she conti- 
nued her way. On emerging from the town, she 
stopped in a sheltered place— a sort of open shed 
— and there she remained for a few minutes, while 
she poured forth a portion of the wme and filled 
up the bottle with the contents of the phial pro- 
cured at the chemist’s. She then sped to tbe 
grove; and plunging into its depths, found Be 
Margaux anxiously expecting her arrival. 

“ You are come, dearest Einette !” he exclaimed, 
springing forward to receive her ; “ and all your 
preparations are complete,” he added, glancing at 
the basket. 

“Yes,” she replied. “ I have not kept you Igng 
in suspense. But whither are we to go ? in which 
direction are we to bend our way? and how are 
we to travel ?” 

“It depends, dear girl,” said Be Margaux, “ on 
the extent of our resources. To speak frankly, I 
am utterly denuded of funds until we reach 
Switzerland; and there— —Bat methought you 
spoke of a few hundred francs ?” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Emette ; and then, with an air 
of ingenuousness, she asked, “Will such a sum 
! suffice to take us into Switzerland ?” 

“To be sure’” exclaimed Be Margaux; and 
greedily anxious to ascertain the amount which, 
through the medium of Emette, he thought him- 
self able to command, he added, “ But let us as- 
certain precisely the state of our finances. Come, 
let us sit down for a few minutes ; and we will 
deliberate on our plans.” 

The damsel sat down accordingly; and Be 
Margaux placed himself by her side. Holding 
the basket in her lap, she opened it, as if about to 
produce her money and jewels; — and lest the 
mention of jewels in respect to a French turnkey’s 
daughter should appear strange to the English 
reader, we may as well observe that there are few 
females of the humbler class in France who do not 
possess their trinkets of this description. 

“Ah! what have you there exclaimed Be 
Margaux, who, the instant the basket was opened, 
caught sight of the bottle which was lying on the 
top of all the other articles that Emetto had 
packed together ere leaving the house. 

“It is a bottle of wme which I have purchased 
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for our refreshment,” responded S’lnette : ** for I 
knew not whether we should have to journey on 
foot ” 

“Nothing could come more acceptably I” ex- 
claimed De Margaux; ‘*for I am sufecating with 
thirst.” 

“ Oh ! how glad I am,” cried Knette, with an 
expression of joy upon her countenance, that I 
should have had this forethought I” 

Thus speaking, she took out the bottle from the 
basket, and handed it to De Margaux. 

“I am afraid it is only poor wine,” observed 
3?inctte: “for I did not like to be too extrava- 
gant.” 

“Bight, dear girl!” said Be Margaux. “I 
have no doubt it will be good enough for me to 
celebrate in a long draught this happy meeting, 
which has restored us to each other.” 

With these words. Be Margaux applied the 
bottle to his lips ; and being in reality sore athirst 
at the time, he imbibed a considerable quantity. 
Finette watched him with a singular expression of 
countenance, — eager suspense being mingled with 
terror, —until all in a moment the bottle fell from 
his hand, and the remainder of its contents poured 
forth upon the grass. Bmette sprang up to her feet, 
and darted back a few paces as if to place herself 
at such a distance that the villain should not be 
enabled to do her a mischief. A fiend-like expres- 
sion suddenly took possession of his countenance ; 
he strove to rise from the bank — but he could not ; 
and with the words, “Wretch ! treachery upon 
his lips, he sank helplessly back against a tree. 

“ Ab, it is the lesson which you taught me I” 
exclaimed Tinette : and then she cried out, 
“ Bather— father— come 1” 

In a few moments the rapid approach of some 
oifb through the wood reached the damsel’s ears ; 
and her sire was quickly upon the spot. He be- 
held an unconscious form lying upon the bank : 
the first idea which struck him* was that the man 
was dead ; and with a look full of horrified alarm, 
he glanced towards his daughter. 

«He is not dead, father!” said Binette: “he is 
only as that sentinel was the other night on the 
verge of the moat. The lesson he has taught 
me 

“What, Binette?” ejaculated her father, as a 
light flashed in unto his mind: “is it possible? 
But no! What does it all mean? This is 
not 

“ Yes, father,” said the damsel, quietly : “ this 
is Be Margaux. Bind him — he is your prisoner— 
you alone have captured him — there is none to 
dispute your right to the reward— nor to demand 
a share of it. And it will enable you to take 
possession of tbe shop to morrow !” 

Binette’s father listened in mingled astonishment 
and joy at these words which flowed from her lips ; 
and he lost no time in fastening around the limbs 
of the unconscious Be Margaux the cord which 
he had bi^ought. 

“ IN'ow, Bmette,” he exclaimed, half wild with 
delight, “ let me embrace thee, girl 1 — and you shall 
never hear ainother syllable of reproach from my 
lips ! ITo— you have atoned for your faults ! Bor- 
sooth, after all, 1 dm glad that it has happened ! 
We shall be better off than ever we were !” 

He embraced his daughter : but she rather sub- 
mitted to his caress than received it with satisfac- 


tion; and he exclaimed, “Why, what ails you, 
girl ? You do not seem happy 

“ Bather,” she responded, with a strange serious- 
ness of countenance— a seriousness which even 
appeared to have something sinister and omi- 
nous in it, — “ I have done something which will 
for ever prevent me from knowing what hap- 
piness is in this life. I have betrayed a 
fellow-creature to the scaffold for the sake of 
gold. All murderer though he be, I would not 
have done this, were it not that I had an atone- 
ment to make unto yourself. My conduct towards 
that man has this day been fraught with a degree 
of dissimulation and treachery which— all mur- 
derer though he be, I repeat — I am utterly 
ashamed of, and for which I loathe myself. How- 
ever — youo, father, will now reproach me no more. 
The idea has been hovering in my mind from the 
very first moment that I read the placard offering 
a reward for that man’s apprehension. It was 
when we were journeying m the and 

when I was nearly driven to madness by your re- 
proaches. Oh ! then I said to myself, ‘ If I could 
surrender him up to justice I’ — Ah ! the idea was 
then vague and shadowy enough : but it has been 

fulfilled. It is done, father the atonement is 

made — and you will be enabled to settle yourself 
in life. Hark ! a vehicle is passing ! I will return 
m a few moments.” 

"Witb, these words, Binette glided away from 
the presence of her sire,— -who was half astonished, 
half frightened at the singular language in which 
she had just addressed him. He was not however 
on that account inclined to abandon his prey; 
and he stooped down to assure himself that tho 
cord was firmly knotted upon the limbs of the 
unconscious Be Margaux. Meanwhile Binette 
had sped into the road, where she stopped a 
i baker’s cait that was passing. Into this vehicle 
tho still inanimate Be Margaux was conveyed; 
and when he came back to consciousness, he was 
the inmate of a dungeon, with chains upon his 
hmbs. 

Ere closing the present chapter, w© may bring 
this episode to a termination. Binette’s father 
claimed and received the reward which was offered 
for the apprehension of Be Margaux; and he w*a3 
enabled to take the shop which he had so much 
coveted. His business has thriven; and he is now 
a man well to do in the world. His daughter 
Binette still lives : but she is only the shadow of 
her former self : she is pale, thin, and wasted. She 
is never seen to smile ; and she moves slowly and 
noiselessly as a ghost about her father’s house when 
superintending the domestic arrangements. Her 
words spoken in the grove, were indeed too pro- 
phetically true. Binette and happiness have shaken 
hands for ever. 

The confession of Bame Boquette implicated 
several of the gang in the murder of the two pos- 
tilions and Lord Octavian’s valet. The wretches 
whose guilt was thus made manifest, suffered along 
with Be Margaux on the scaffold of the guillotine: 
Bame Boquette and the rest of the band were 
visited with the next severest penalties of the law; 
—and thus justice succeeded m overtaking all the 
offenders who were implicated in tho crimes of the 
forest. 





CHAPTER CXXXV. 

TUB DUKE AND HIS MISTRESS. 

The scene now clianges to the British, metropolis 
again ; and we must introduce the reader to the 
interior of the house which the Duke of March- 
mont had taken in a fashionable quarter for the 
accomodation of his mistress, Mrs. Oxenden. The 
reader cannot have forgotten the circumstances 
under which this lady had foisted, if not forced 
herself upon the protection of the Duke ; for be it 
borne in mind that tbe power which she wielded 
over him was derived fiom the fact that she had 
become a listener to a certain conversation be- 
tween himself and Barney the Burker on the night 
of the grand entertainment that was given in 
Belgrave Square, 

The house was sumptuously furnished j and 
IsFo. 85 .— Eoeeth Series. 


there was a large establishment of domestics. 
Mrs. Oxenden appeared determined to do nothing 
by halves. She herself went to the most fashion- 
able silversmiths, and ordered a costly service 
of plate ; she visited jewellers’ and several other 
shops in a similar manner, and made her pur- 
chases as if tbe wealth of the Indies were at her 
disposal. Every one of the bills, as they were 
sent home in rapid succession, she enclosed to the 
Duke of Marchmont, with a request that they 
might be immediately liquidated. The Duke pur- 
chased for her a very handsome equipage, consist- 
ing of a carnage and pair : but Mrs. Oxenden also 
required saddle horses— for she was a good eques- 
trian, and was proud of displaying her fine figure 
in a nding-habit. She therefore increased her 
stud at the Duke of Marchmont’s expense j and, 
in short, she appeared resolved not to deny herself 
anything that she set her mind upon. 

Thus scarcely had a month elapsed since the 
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date wliich Iiad given the Duke of Harchmont; ; 
bis new mistress, before be found that be was 
many thousand pounds out <3f pocket; and that ; 
if sbe went on in the same expensive manner, it 
would be productive of serious inconveniences, i 
notwithstanding tho magnitude of the income 
which he enjoyed. Ho had foreseen from the very 
first that her imperious temper was likely to cause 
him much, annoyance ; and a few little ex'imples 
which she had given him of her domineering dis- 
position, had shown that his presage was by no 
means ill-founded. He bitterly cursed tho unfir- 
tunate incident which had rendered him the slave 
of such a connexion ; and he saw the necessity of 
asserting a will of Ms own if he would not have 
that imperious woman put her foot completely 
upon hxs neck. Although she was so exceedingly 
handsome, and possessed a figure of such perfectly 
modelled and voluptuous beauty, —yet did he 
take no pleasure in thb possession nf such a mis- 
tress there was something in her chutacter which 
filled him with dread whehfev^t he found himself 
in her presence ; and though she wU§ of a tem- 
perament which burnt with tUS et^oUlest fires of 
sensuous passion, yet was 1 III 0 ibhoifilifc in those 
little blandishments Und ohatirtlUg fkseinations 
which constitute the real seductive powers of 
woman. 

A magnificent set of diamonds tallied at nearly 
eight thousand guineas, had for Some little time 
been exhibited at the shop of a fashionable jeweller 
in Bond- Street. Humbers of perSoriS bbionging 
to the higher order bad been to inspect them ; and 
several odbrs Were made for the purchase of tho 
set 1 but tho jeweller would not abate one shilling 
of the price which he had originally put upon the 
gerhs. Wives had endeavoured to wheedle their 
huSbkiids, dnd young ladies their papas, into the 
phrehSse of the diamonds— but without elFedt. 
Weeks hUd passed since their first display; and 
there they remained. 

At length, one afterndoa, Mrs. Oxenden alighted 
from her splendid equipage and entered the shop 
to make a few purchases. She had been on the 
previous day attracted by something she had seen 
in the windows ; and hence this visit. It was the 
first time she had patronised the particular esta- 
blishment in question ; and she had not heard of 
the diamonds that were exhibited for sale in the 
show-room up -stairs. The shopman who served 
her— fancying from her own distinguished appear- 
ance, and from the brilliant style of her equipage, 
that she must be a person of some consequence — 
inquired whether she had seen the diamonds?— J 
and on receiving a response in the negative, he | 
begged that she would condescend to inspect them. 
To the show-room Mrs. Oxenden accordingly 
ascended. It was at that hour in the afternoon 
when fashionable loungers of both sexes are wont 
to drop in at such establishments, either to while 
away the time, or to see if there be anything new 
which may strike their fancies. The show-room 
on this occasion was more than ordinarily 
thronged; and the diamonds were the centre of 
attraction. Several ladies of rank were present 
with their husbands or fathers ; and many a cajol- 
ing word was wMsperingly spoken from beauteous 
lips, in tho hope that the diamonds would be won as 
the reward of the honied language. But the sum ■ 
was too great j and thus the cajoling was useless. | 


Mrs. Oxenden made her appearance, escorted 
by the shopman from below. As she entered the 
room, the glance which she swept around, showed 
her that Colonel Trossilian was present. This was 
the officer whose mistress she had formerly been, 
—the same whom she had encountered at Maroh- 
mont House in Belgrave Square, and who had 
threatened to expose her if she did not retire 
from the entertainment. The-ii she had felt her- 
self to be in his power : oiow she no longer dreaded 
exposure— she had accepted the position of a kept 
mistress— and she was prepared to arm heisclf 
with all the false pnde and hauteur of a hrasjcn 
hardihood. 

Sbe affected not to perceive Colonel Treasilian ; 
and he was by no means likely to court a recogni- 
tion on her part ; for a young and beautiful wife 
whom he had married about a year back, was 
leaning upon his arm. We should observe how- 
ever that It was by no means generally known 
that Mrs. Oxenden was the Duke of Marchmont’s 
( Mistress— although, a$ a matter of course, there 
wore whispers in eertaiU quarters to that effect. 

Colonel and Mrs. Tressilian were amongst a 
group engaged in the inspection of the much- 
coveted diamonds; there was however space suffi- 
cient to afford Mrs. Otendeu room to take her 
place at the table in the middle of which they 
stood benedth a glass globe. 

‘ Are they not beautiful P’ she heard Mr3» 
Tressilidfi to her husband. 

“Th§/ dtd truly magnificent, my dear,” re- 
sponded Mie doionel, in the same low tone. 

Mrs. Oxenden heard Mrs. Tressilian heave a 
profound sigh, which was full of longing covetous- 
ness, as she continued to gaze upon tho dia- 
monds. 

‘‘■^ou knoW;, my dear,” continued the Colonel, 
still speaking in d whisper, which he supposed to 
be audible only to his wife’s ear, “ nothing would 
afford me greater pleasure than to purchase those 
gems for you. I offered a cheque for seven thou- 
sand, as you well know— but it was refused ; and 
I am sure you cannot wish me to go any higher ?” 

Ho, certainly not 1” rejoined his wife. But 
still”— and with another deep sigh she stopped 
short, 

" I see that you are very anxious to have them,” 
proceeded the Colonel : “ and it is no wonder ^ I 
tell you what I will do, my love : I will offer seven 
thousand five hundred for them — and I dare say 
the cheque to that amount will not be refused.” 

“ Oh, bow kind and good of you !” answered 
his wife, “ I already consider them to be mine I 
And to confess the truth, I had so completely set 
my heart upon them — — ” 

« How that you tell me this, I cannot possibly 
suffer you to be disappointed,” interjected Colonel 
Tressilian. Coma — let us go and give the 
jeweller his own price, whatever it may be.” 

The eyes of the beautiful Mrs. Tressilian lighted 
up with ecstatic joy as she accompanied her hus- 
band from the show-room,— neither having the re- 
motest suspicion that any portion of their discourse 
had been overheard. Mrs. Oxenden beheld the door 
close behind them ; and a fiendish expression of 
triumph flashed in the depths of her large dark orbs. 

“ These diamonds are truly magnificent,” she 
said to the shopman who had conducted her to the 
show-room. 
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“ Everybody has admired them, ma’am,” he re- 
sponded ; and many offers have been made.” 

“ What is the price ?” inquired Mrs. Oxenden. 

“ Eight thousand guineas, ma’am,” was the 
shopman’s answer ; “ with a discount of five per 
cent, for ready money.” 

“ And these are the lowest terms ?” said the 
lady. 

“ The very lowest, ma’am — and the shopman 
began to loot eager j for he perceived that there 
was a chance of her being a purchaser — but he 
also feared lest she should slip through his hands. 

Mrs. Osenden examined the diamonds more 
closely ; and all the other personages present 
looked on with interest — for they likewise thought 
that a purchaser was found at last. The door 
opened . Colonel and Mrs. Tressilian reappeared — 
and at that very instant Mrs. Oxcnden said to the 
shopman, “ I will give you your price for the dia- 
monds . they are mine.” 

Oh, how unfortunate !” was the involuntary 
ejaculation which burst from Mrs. Tressilian’s lips, 
and the meaning of which may he explained to 
the effect that the proprietor of the establishment 
had just stepped out, hut was expected to return 
in a few minutes, when Colonel Tressilian, in order 
to gratify his wife, would have been prepared to 
meet his demand. 

All eyes were turned from Mrs. Oxenden to- 
wards Ml s. Tressilian, who with the twofold vexa- 
tion of disappointment, and of having betrayed it, 
could not prevent the tears from forcing their way. 
JMothing could exceed the annoyance of Colonel 
Tressilian himself, when Mrs. Oxenden darted a 
look of haughty triumph upon him and of con- 
temptuous pity upon his wife. The Colonel grew 
pale and bit his lips with concentrated rage ; then 
turning suddenly on his heel, he led his wife forth 
from the room. 

Mrs. Oxenden accompanied the shopman to the 
counting-house, — the proprietor of the establish- 
ment having just returned. He was by no means 
prepared to trust a stranger with such a costly 
amount of property — nor even to send the diamonds 
to her house without previous payment. Hor did 
she choose to expose herself to the humiliation of 
a refusal on the point. She therefore desired 
that he would send the bill in an envelope to his 
Grace the Duke of Marchmont ; and she inti- 
mated that it would be paid on presentation. The 
jeweller bowed, and attended the lady forth to her 
carriage. He now comprehended that she was a 
Puke’s mistress : but it was no concern of his, so 
long as the bill was paid— of which he entertained 
not the slightest doubt. 

And the bill was paid ; and the diamonds were 
sent home to Mrs, Oxenden, But the Puke of 
Marchmont was astounded at this act of extrava- 
gance, — an extravagance which was more wilful 
and wanton than any whereby he had previously 
found himself victimised on Mrs. Oxenden’s ac- 
count. Accordingly, on the following day, at about 
the hour of noon, he proceeded to the residence of 
his new mistress, with the firm resolution of remon- 
strating against her conduct. She expected this 
visit; and she was prepared to give Marchmont 
such a reception as she deemed most suitable under 
the circumstances. It was by no means her inten- 
tion to wheedle nor to cajole him, nor to take the 
trouble of condescending to blandisWents ; she had 


assumed the attitude of an imperious mistress irom 
the very first— a mistress in two senses of the 
term; and she did not feel inclined to step down 
from her pedestal. She was apparelled m a dark 
dress which set off the symmetry of her shape to 
the fullest advantage of its superb contours , and 
she felt all a woman’s pride in the consciousness of 
her grand beauty. 

The Puke, feeling that circumstances had be- 
come exceedingly serious, had summoned all hia 
courage to his aid ; and on entering the apartment 
where Mrs. Oxenden received him, he at once i 
broached the purport of his visit. 

“You drew heavily upon me yesterday,” he 
said , “ and it was at least very inconsiderate to 
take such a step without previously consulting me, 

It might have happened that I had not suffcient 
in my bankeis’ hands to meet the cheque which I 
was at once compelled to draw ” 

“ And doubtless your bankers would have ho- 
noured it all the same,” said Mrs. Oxenden, with 
a species of haughty composure. 

“But I would not overdraw them for the 
world,” answered the Puke. “That is not how- 
i ever the precise question. It is whether or 
I not — — ” 

I “There is no question at all,” interrupted Mrs. 

I Oxenden. “ On the night that you and I were so 
strangely thrown together, you said to me, ^ You 
are poor ; I will make you rich : there is nothing 
you can ask which I will not grant : money in 
j abundance ; riches ; gold ; and gifts.’ — These were 
1 your promises. Are you fulfilling them when you 
[ play the part of a niggard for a few thousand 
pounds? It is not the first time that you have 
made a grimace on account of my purchases ; and 
it would seem, therefore, as if we did not have 
a thorough understanding together at the outset. 
If not, let us have it now.” 

“ There is moderation in all things,” replied the 
Puke of Marchmont ; “ and you ought to be rea- 
sonable. Erankly speaking, I have not the means 
to support such marvellous extravagancies as 
these 

“And I tell you, my lord,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Oxenden, her dark eyes now flashing angrily, 
“that you do possess the means, and that you 
shall furnish me with them I You are immensely 
rich; and I am positively ashamed of you for 

daring Yes, I will use the word daring 

come and plead pauperism in my presence.” 

“ Mrs. Oxenden,” exclaimed the Puke, making 
a desperate effort to assert his own empire over 
her imperiousness, “ I cannot and will not minister 
to your boundless extravagancies. If you choose 
to be reasonable henceforth, we will say nothing 
more of the past. Two or three thousand a-year 
will keep you in afflaence ; and this amount I do 
not grudge — ^very far from it I” 

“ Enough, my lord I” ejaculated the lady ; “ it 
18 high time for me to speak. Hot many weeks 
have elapsed since a young Hindoo woman was 
nearly murdered 

“Why refer to this?” demanded the Pafce. 
“Pid you not promise ” 

“That the seal of secrecy should remain upon 
my lips,” continued Mrs. Oxenden, “ so long as 
you remained faithful to your own side of the 
compact. In one word, my lord, you are in my 
power— and you know it. Becollect, I overheard 
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everything- which took place between yourself and 
the ruffian who was your hired bravo. It was the 
Irady Indora whose life was aimed at ” 

**!For G-od*s sake, be quiet!” moatie''* the 
wretched Duke of Marchmont, rising from his 
seat and pacing the room with the most feverish 
agitation. 

“ JSTay — since we are upon the subject, and you 
yourself have compelled me thus to refer thereto, 
lb were better that you should hear me out. The 
Duke of Marchmont must have very potent 
reasons for desiring to take the life of the Lady 
Indora ; and perhaps her ladyship herself would 
be thankful were I to give her such information 
as would prove that it is none other than the said 

Duke of Marchmont ** 

She knows it 1 she knows it I” exclaimed the 
wretched nobleman. 

"Well, she may know it,” proceeded Mrs. Oxen- 
den, rising from her seat, and bending her looks 
menacingly upon the cowering Duke : “ but the 
tribunal of justice does not know it I She may 
have her reasons for sparing you ; the torn would 
have none! Oh you are so completely in my 
power, dare you play the niggard? dare you 
grudge me these paltry thousands which are a re- 
ward so well earned for keeping your secret ?” 

, “ Enough ! I beseech you to say no more !” ex- 

claimed the Duke. “We shall understand each 
other better for the future ! Pray forget that I 
remonstrated at all 

“I am perfectly willing that we should be good 
friends again,” said Mrs. Oxenden, with the pa- 
tronising air of an imperious mistress bestowing 
her forgiveness : “ but remember, I must hear no 
more of these remonstrances when I take it into 
my head to spend a few pounds.” 

The Duke of Marchmont —finding himself 
utterly beaten, and that Mrs. Oxenden was re- 
solved to wield her power most despotically over 
him — thought that the best course he could adopt 
was to conciliate instead of irritating. He accord- 
ingly made all kinds of promises in accordance 
with the lady’s humour ; and he took his departure, 
inwardly anathematising himself for having woven 
a tangled web of crime which day by day and 
hour by hour was enmeshing him more and more. 

The Duke of Marchmont had not long issued 
from Mrs. Oxenden’s house, when an old gentle- 
man knocked at the front door. When the sum- 
mons was answered by a tootman in gorgeous 
livery, this old gentleman said, “ Is Mrs. Oxenden 
at home .p” 

“ She IS, sir,” was the answer. “ What name 
shall I announce ?” 

“ What name echoed the old gentleman, ner- 
vously. “'Ho matter 1 Be good enough to intro- 
duce me to Mrs. Oxenden’s presence. I— 'I— -knew 
her at Brighton.” 

The footman had no orders to refuse admittance 
to any visitor . he of course comprehended that the 
mistress whom he served, was mistress in another 
sense to the Duke of Marchmont ; and he thought 
this old gentleman, having known her previously, 
might possibly have very good reasons for declin- 
ing to give his name. The lacquey accordingly 
hesitated no longer to introduce the visitor into 
the splendidly furnished drawing-room where Mrs. 
Oxenden was seated. 

Ah, is it you ?” she fiaid, quite coolly and col- 
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lectedly, as if it were a visit of mere ordinary in- 
terest. “Pray sit down:” — then, as the door 
closed behind the domestic, her manner all in an 
instant changed j and it was even with fierceness 
that she demanded, “ What brings you hither ?” 

“To assure myself with my own eyes,” re- 
sponded the old gentleman, “that the rumour 
which reached me is true— that you are living here 
in gilded infamy———” 

Mrs. Oxenden burst out into an ironical laugh. 

“Are you come to preach sermons to me P” she 
exclaimed. “ If so, let me assure you at once that 
I am not prepared to listen to them. Between 
you and me everything is ended, so far as the ties 
of husband and wife are concerned. But I did 
not leave you through any animosity ; it was 
through self-interest. I am enriching myself; 
and if you like I can put you in a way 
of enriching yourself. How do not be a 
fool, Mr. Oxenden I You must know very 

well that an old man such as you are - — But 

no matter I I repeat, I have no animosity against 
you ; and therefore I do not wish to say anything 
to annoy. You can resign me without a sigh; 
and as you are not overburdened with this world’s 
goods, you will not perhaps lose the opportunity of 
improving your position. This you may do at the 
same time that you will be benelittmg me ” 

“What mean you?” inquired Mr. Oxenden, 
whose first feelings of bitterness were yielding to 
others of selfish interest. 

“ I mean,” continued his wife, “ that as I have 
left you, never to return,-— you may as well be 
separated from me legally as you are in fact. In 
plain terms, I recommend you to bring an action 
against the Duke of Marchmont for the seduction 
of your wife— claim heavy damages — I will take 
care that no defence shall be offered to the process; 
so that it will be neither a tedious nor a costly one ; 
and all the favour I ask in return is that when the 
suit is finished you will render it the ground of 
another suit— I mean a suit for a divorce. Come 
now, Mr. Oxenden, is this to be an understanding 
between us ?” 

“ Let it be so,” answered Mr. Oxenden after a 
few moments’ reflection. “ But pray, tell me what 
object you have in view 

“Ho matter !” interrupted the lady : “it is suffi- 
cient for you to perform the part which I enjoin : 
and you will find that it is a lucrative one. G-o to 
a solicitor at once.” 

“ I will, I will 1” exclaimed the old man. “ Yes, 
yes— for more reasons than one 1” 

“What do you mean?” asked his wife con- 
temptuously. “You surely do not pretend that 
you are really affected by my having left you ?” 

“We will not discuss that point,” rejoined Mr. 
Oxenden ; “ suffice it to say that I shall be too 
happy to carry out your suggestions to the very 
letter. But as I have no money wherewith to com- 
mence this suit— and as I cannot suppose that any 
solicitor will enter upon it without some guarantee 
against loss on bis own side ” 

“Enough I” interrupted Mrs. Oxenden: “you 
shall have money — then as she opened her writ- 
ing-desk and took forth a number of bank-notes, 
she laughed, exclaiming, “ Is it not singular to use 
the Duke’s own money in bringing an action 
against himself ? Yet so it is 1 Here, Mr. Oxen- 
den — take these notes. And now depart.” 
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The old man did as he was bidden ; and on quit- ' 
ting the house, he bent his way diiect to an 
attorney of whom he had some little previous 
knowledge. 

Mrs. Oxenden, having thus dismissed her hus- 
band, retired to her toilet-chamber, to dress for her 
afternoon^s ride in her magnificent carnage. She 
opened the casket containing the splendid dia- 
monds, and contemplated them with satisfaction 
and triumph. She had not as yet rung for her 
maid: she was alone in that dressing-room. It 
was elegantly appointed : every possible refinement 
that could be introduced into such a place, was to 
be observed there. A velvet curtain, with a mas- 
sive gold fringe, separated it from the bath-room, 
which was also most luxuriously fitted up. Beyond 
the bath-room was a little ante-chamber, communi- 
eating with the bed-room on one side, and having 
a private staircase on the other, — this being for the 
accommodation of the lady’s-maid, who could thus 
in a few moments attend to the summons of the 
bell without being forced to take the more circuit- 
ous route of the principal staircase of the house. 
Such at least was the original aim of the architect 
who planned the commodious dwelling; though in 
the case of Mrs. Oxenden we shall speedily find 
that the flight of stairs just alluded to served an- 
other purpose. 

She was m the midst of her contemplation of the 
diamonds, when her ear caught the sound of a door 
gently opening and shutting; and a smile appeared 
upon her countenance. There was a light step 
traversing the bath-room : the velvet curtain was 
partially put aside for a moment ; and an elegant 
young gentleman revealed himself to the eyes of 
the lady. But not unknown to her was he: nor 
was he an unwelcome intruder there. On the con- 
trary — she at once received him in her arms ; and 
as she caressed him with all the burning enthu- 
siasm of her impassioned temperament, she said, 

Peareat, dearest Alexis >” 

You see that I have availed myself of your j 
permission as well as ot the key,” responded the 
visitor, as he returned those caresses. 

He was perhaps one of the most beautiful youths 
on whom the eyes of woman ever rested lovingly. 
Ho was not above one and-twenty, and possessed 
features so delicately chiselled that if he had been 
dressed up in feminine garb, he might easily have 
passed as a lovely specimen of the fair sex. His 
face was altogether beardless : his hair was of a 
rich brown, and curled naturally : his eyes were of 
a violet blue — his lips somewhat full, but perfectly 
well shaped. His figure, which was exceedingly 
slender, was of the most elegant symmetry : he had 
a sweet musical voice ; and he knew how to modu- 
late its tones to the tenderest language of love. 
Before continuing the thread of our narrative, we 
may observe that Aleafis Oliver was the youngest 
son of a country gentleman of some property ; and 
Having renounced the profession of the bar for 
which he was originally intended, he had led an 
idle and dissipated life as a young man about town. 
The allowance be received from his family was ex- 
ceedingly small; and having fallen in with Mrs. 
Oxenden, he gladly accepted her overtures, and 
yielded to an amour that so far from costing him- 
self anything, appeared to promise to become the 
means of filling his purse. In plain terms, so far 
from Alexis Oliver having to keep his mistress, it 


was the mistress who proposed to keep him as her 
paramour. As m complicated machinery there are 
wheels within wheels, so in respect to this woman 
there were depravities within depravities ; and she 
who was the wife of one man and the paid mistress 
of another, became the paying mistress of a third 
who, as we have said, served as hei paramour, 

** My dear Alexis,” she said, “ I have an excel- 
lent story to tell you and she at once related 
how she had purchased the diamonds, thereby re- 
venging herself on Colonel Tressilian, and at the 
same time giving the Duke of Marehmont another 
proof of the power which she was despotically re- 
solved to wield over him. 

Alexis laughed heartily — not because he really 
saw anything particularly amusing an the affair, 
but because he perceived that the lady herself 
wished to treat it in that agreeable light. The 
reader now therefore understands that he was one 
of those despicable creatures who for their own 
selfish purposes seem to forget the sex to which, 
they belong, and practise towards the depraved 
women who keep them those cajoleries, wheedlings, 
and servile coaxings which kept women are usually 
wont to observe towards those who pension them. 

“ But are you not afraid,” he inquired, “ that 
the Duke will consider you are going a little too 
far P Or have you succeeded in gaming such a 
power over him ” 

“ Yes, dearest Alexis,” answered Mrs. Oxenden, 

“I ham gained that power over the Duke of 
I Marehmont I” 

It is an immense power,” said young Oliver 
musingly ; and the idea stole into his mind that it 
must have some other source than mere infatua- 
tion oh tbe Duke’s part. * But how,” he inquired, 

— ‘‘how, my sweetest and dearest friend ” 

“You must not question me, Alexis, on that 
point,” interrupted Mrs, Oxenden. “ I have pro- 
mised to make you my confidant in most things 
Indeed I love you so much that I feel dis- 
posed to give you all my confidence : but there is 
that one point ” 

“Do not think me too curious,” said the youth, 
though hi8 cuiiosity was in reality piqued and he 
was resolved sooner or later to gratify it. “ You 
are so handsome it is no wonder you have ob- 
tained this power over the Duke of Marehmont. 
And does he not harbour the slightest suspi- 
cion I 

“That I receive visits from youP” exclaimed i 
Mrs. Oxenden. “ Ob, no ! no ’ And now I will | 
tell you of a splendid plan which I have set on | 
foot, — a plan, my dear Alexis, that when realized, | 
will enable me to do great things for you. What | 
should you think if you were td behold me a | 
Duchess ?” I 

“A Dachees?” exclaimed the young gentleman, 
starting with mingled astonishment and delight. | 
“ Is It possible you entertain such a hope ^ But 
have you forgotten that the Duke of Marehmont is 
already married ?” 

“I have not forgotten it,” answered Mrs. 
Oxenden: “on the contrary, it is the principal 
obstacle — but still it is not invincible. Ko obstacle 
18 too great for one who has the energy to grapple 
with It ;— and that energy is mine, Alexis—you 
know that it is mine 1” 

“But you yourself are married 1” cried the 
young gentleman with increasing bewilderment, | 
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listen, Alexis— and I will give you a proof ' 
of mj confidence. My husband is about to com- j 
mence a process against the Duke of Marchmonfc* 
he will of course succeed— and then he will sue 
for a divorce from myself. In this also he will 
succeed ; and on the day of his success I become 
freed from matrimonial trammels. So far so good 
—18 it not 

“ Up to that point indeed,” replied Alexis, the 
project is admirable. But in respect to the 
Dake- ” 

Listen to me again,” proceeded Mrs Oxenden. 

“ The Duchess of Marchmont is a welhpnncipled 
lady ; and think you not that she would be shocked 
if she learnt tliat her husband was maintaining a 
mistress in a most sumptuous manner? — think 
you not that she would remonstrate with him— and 
that when she found that remonstrances failed, she 
would become indignant— she would feel her* own 
position to he insupportable— she would sue for a 
divorce? And are there not means of goading 
her up to that point ? are there not such things as 
anonymous letters, for instance ? — and cannot 
my Alexis, become my assistant to a certain ex- 
tent in working out these aims ? It is for you to 
pea the letters which shall make the Duchess of 
Marchmont aware of her husbaad^s proceedings. 
Let the very fiist convey to her the intelligence 
that he has expended thousands of pounds in pur- 
chasing diamonds for his mistress! Let epistle 
follow upon epistle j and lot each one be written in 
terms which shall wound the pride of the Duchess 
to an intolerable extent I I repeat, we will goad 
her to desperation, so that if she have only the 
ordinary 'feelings of a woman, she will seek to 
^ separate herself from the man who treats her thus. 
Yes, Alexis, there must he a double divorce; and 
then— Oh I iAsw*,” added Mrs. Oxenden, with a 
triumphant expression of countenance, trust to 
me to compel — yes, I use the word eomjpel— the 
: Duke of Marchmonfc to conduefc me to the alfcarl” 

‘‘These are grand schemes!” said Alexis; “and 
you know that I will enter into them. Only tell 
me how” I am to act— ^ — ” 

“ We will so arrange the details of our proceed- 
ings,” said Mrs Oxenden, “ that they shall be cer- 
tain to result in success. I am prepared for all 
their intricacies: I do not blind myself to the 
magnitude of the obstacles which I have to en- 
counter. But I possess the req^uisite energy ! In- 
deed, Alexis, it IS a stake worth playing for ! And 
you whom I love so well, — you who have inspired 
me with a passion such as never before burnt in 
this heart of mine ■” 

“ Ob, roy adored friend !” exclaimed the youth, 
clasping the infamous woman in his arms : “ how 
rejoiced should I he to hail you as Duchess of 
Marchmonfc I” 

We need not carry our report of this conversa- 
tion any further ; but before concluding the chap- 
ter, we will make a few observations. As already 
stated, Alexis Oliver was only playing a subtle and 
treacherous part. Ke in reality experienced not 
the slightest afctaehment towards Mrs. Oxenden : 
it suited his purpose to become her pensioned 
paramour— and therefore to flatter her in every 
sense and to fall into her views. On the other 
hand Mrs. Oxenden was completely infatuated 
with him ; and the wonted strength of her cha- 
racter was positively absorbed in the weakness of 


this passion. Blinded thereby, she was ready to 
give him her completest confidence : she fancied 
that he was sincere in all he said— that he loved 
her with the ardour that he professed— and that it 
was herself, and not her purse, that was the object 
of his devotion. 


OHAPTEE CXXXVX. 

SHE LAWYEH’S OEEICB. 

The scene shifts to a lawyer’s office in Bedford 
Eow, Holborn. The name of Mr, Coleman was 
upon the door-post; and that he was in a very 
flourishing way of business, might be judged from 
the fact that he kept numerous cleiks — that the car- 
nages of wealthy clients were often seen stopping 
at his door— that the tin-cases of his own private 
room contained deeds of immense value and im- 
portance, of which he was the custodian — and that 
his account at his banker’s was always one which 
rendered him a valuable customer. Mr, Coleman 
had not as yet reached the prime of life : he was 
intelligent and active— and he bore an unblemished 
character. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon that 
Mr. Eedcliffe entered the clerks’ office, and in- 
quired if Mr. Coleman were disengaged ? By the 
respectful manner in which the query was answered, 
and by the alacrity with which one of the clerks 
hastened to conduct Mr. Eedclffie up-staira to the 
lawyer’s room, it might be judged that the visitor 
was a client of no insignificant importance. Mr. 
Colhman received him with the utmost respect j 
and when the clerk had retired, the man of busi- 
ness said, “ I expected you, Mr. Eedclifle. It is 
for to-day ! And let me hope that the result will 
be as you have expected— -and that the time is not 
far distant when I shall be enabled to address you 
by another name.” 

“ Heaven grant that it may be so !” replied Mr, 
Eedcliffe : and then, as an expression of the deepest 
anxiety, and even of intense anguish, passed over 
bis countenance, he added, “ Oh, this species of un- 
natural warfare which I am waging ^it rends 

my heart 1 ” 

“ And yet, my lord —Mr. Eedcliffe, I mean,” 
said the lawyer, thus suddenly correcting himself, 
“ if the warfare itself be unnatural, ifc has been by 
the most unnatural circumstances forced upon 
you.” 

“Yes— God knows it was not of my seeking i” 
rejoined Mr. Eedcliffe : “ or at least the original 

causes thereof But no matter ! Let us trust 

to the issue. Are you confident that Armytage 
will come ?” 

“ Yes— he is certain,” replied Mr. Coleman. 
“ He will come to sue for time -—perhaps he will 
even ask for farther advances ” 

“ Think you,” inquired Mr. Eedcliffe, his coun- 
tenance assuming an expression that was half 
gloomy, half sad,— “ think you that the web has so 
completely closed in around him—” 

“ I am convinced of it !” replied the lawyer. 
“ I have watched his progress day and night, I 
might almost say— I have fathomed all his proceed- 
ings— I have penetrated all the desperate ventures 
in which he has embarked ; and I know that his 
failure has been signal and complete !” 
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At this moment the door opened; and a clerk 
entered, saying, “ If you please, sii, Mr. Oxenden 
wishes to see you.” 

“ Mr. Oxenden P” repeated the lawyer. Me- 
thinks I know the name — and yet I cannot recol- 
lect ” 

‘^It is that old gentleman, sir, who lives at 
Brighton,” said the clerk ; “ and against whom 
you were once employed by some creditor — when, 
if you please to recollect, sir, Mrs. Oxenden called 
—•a fine, tall, handsome lady— and she brought a 
cheque, which she had received from Sir John 
Steward, to settle the business.” 

“ Ah, I remember !” ejaculated Mr. Coleman. 
‘■'But I cannot see Mr. Oxenden now — I am 
ongaged^ ” 

“ Wait one instant !” cried Mr. Eedcliffe, whose 
interest and curiosity had been awakened by the 
discourse. “ You had better see this Mr. Oxenden : 
I have reasons which I will explain.” 

“ Then ask him to walk up,” said the lawyer, 
turning to his clerk ; “ and should Mr. Armytage 
call, bid him wait — be sure to bid him wait I” 

The clerk witbdiew ; and Mr Eedcliffe said, 
« With your permission I will retire into the next 
room^ — that room where, according to our arrange- 
ment, I am to be concealed when Armytage visits 
you.” 

“ By all means !” said the lawyer : and rising 
from his seat, he followed Mr. Eedcliffe into the 
adiaeent room. But about this Mr. Oxen- 
den ” 

“ His wife,” interrupted Eedcliffe, “ is now the 
mistress of him whose name I can never breathe 
unless to associate it with some fresh deed of crime 
or plofligacy. My God! alas that it should be 
so ! I know much of these Oxendens — 1 mean 
by repute or rather, I should say, by informa- 

tion which I have received from the lips of Chris- 
tian, who was at the house of that very Sir John 
Steward at Eamsgate ” 

Here Mr. Eedeliffe’s observations were cut short 
by the opening of the door of the adjacent room. 
Mr. Coleman accordingly left him in his place of 
concealment, and hastened to receive Mr. Oxen- 
den. 

There are particular circumstances, sir,” be- 
gan Mr. Oxenden, as he took the seat which was 
offered him, that render it necessary for me to 
engage the assistance of some eminent^ and re- 
spectable solicitor. I have no lawyer of my own ; 
and you indeed are the only professional gentle- 
man in London with whom I have any acquaint- 
ance. Will you act for me ?” 

“If you will explain, Mr. Oxenden, the cir- 
cumstances to which you allude,” said Mr. Cole- 
man, “ I shall be enabled to give you an answer.” 

“ My wife has been taken from me,” resumed 
the old gentleman : “ she has been seduced from | 
my arms by one who is very highly placed ! 1 1 

mean the Duke of Marchmont. I must punish 
the seducer— and I must procure an eternal sepa- 
ration from the woman who has dishonoured me. 
This is the reason that I require professional as- ; 
sistance ; and whatsoever amount you may de- 
mand m advance, I am ready to pay it.” 

“ You mean, Mr. Oxenden,” said the lawyer, in- 
quiringly, “that you purpose to bring an action 
for damages against the Buke of Marchmont — 
and that if you be successful therein, you will 


carry the case up to the House of Lords and pro- 
cure a divorce P” 

That IS my meaning— those are my objects,” 
was the reply. " X will never rest until I have 
punished that villanous seducer of my wile.” 

“ And the evidence which you have to bring 
forward ?” asked Mr, Coleman 

“ What evidence can be better than that the 
depraved woman is living under the protection of 
the Duke of Maichmont ^ He has taken a house 
for her— he has supplied her with equipages— with 
horses and servants — he visits her frequently-——.” 

“ If all this can be proved, it is sufficient,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Coleman. “ I will make notes of 
the information you now give me— I will institute 
inquiries— and if you will favour me with another 
call in a day or two, I shall be better enabled to 
give you my opinion upon the case.” 

Mr. Oxenden accordingly took his departure; 
and immediately afterwards Mr. Armytage was 
announced. Though Zoe’s father was not above 
fifty-two years of age, yet he looked older; for 
care and anxiety had traced upon his countenance 
the marks of their ravages. His hair was com* 
pleteiy grey : there were deep lines upon his fore- 
head; and that expression of cold worldly-minded 
calculation which ins features had been wont to 
wear, had become subdued— or we should perhaps 
say had changed into one of settled wretchedness. 
He entered the office with the mingled nervous- 
ness and humility of a man who was very tar from 
being in a condition to pay a large sum of money 
— but rather with the demeanour of one who, as 
Mr. Coleman had expected, came to sue for giace, 
leniency, and forbearance. The lawyer did not, 
however suffer his countenance to betray that he 
thus anticipated what Armytage’s financial posi- 
tion might really be : but with all civility ho mo- 
tioned him to a seat ; and then resuming his own 
place at the desk, began untying the red tape 
which held together a number of deeds. 

“ Well, Mr. Armytage,” said Coleman, “ I pre- 
sume from your punctuality that you are here to 
settle the business according to agreement. And 
it is very fortunate, inasmuch as my client ——" * ” 

“ Your client wants the money ?” said Army- 
tage, with feverish excitement. “Then it & 
client who has advanced it? It is not your- 
self ?” 

“ I indeed !” ejaculated Mr. Coleman. “ I can 
assure you that the legal profession now-a-days is 
not quite so flourishing as to enable one who 
practises it, to advance fifty thousand pounds-——” 

“ Good heavens I what am I to do ?” moaned 
the wretched Armytage, clasping his hands m de- 
spair. 

“ Am I to understand,” inquired Mr. Coleman, 

“ that you have come unprepared with a cheque 
for this amount— an amount which you so so- 
lemnly undertook to pay, and for which you gave 
me this warrant of attorney, exercising full power 
over your person as well as your property — ” 

“ Good God ! you would not take my person ? 
you would not plunge me into a gaol?” cried 
Armytage, looking as if frenzy had suddenly 
seized upon him. 

“ I have already informed you,” responded Mr. 
Coleman, “ that it is not my money which you 
have had ; it is that of a client. I am not there- 
fore acting for myself — but for another ; and I 
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must obey the instructions wMeh that other has 
given me.’^ 

“ But you can make a farther advance ? or lie 
can make another advance ?” said Armytage, 
gasping as it were with the awfullest feelings of 
suspense. “ If you do not, it is rum !— utter and 

complete ruin for me- aye, and not only ruin 

for myself — but likewise for others ! And I who 
bare such opportunities ! There is at this moment 
a project which, if entered into, would be certain 
to realize hundreds and thousands. Oh, you must 
•—you must affoid me this opportunity of getting 
back my lost fortune— of redeeming my past ad- 
versities ! Oh, dear kind sir ! I beseech, I beseech 
you to aid me I” 

There was a wild horror in the look and manner 
of Armytage — a species of frenzied terror lest a 
negative response should issue from the attorney’s 
lips. His countenance was ghastly pale : he leant 
forward as he sat, — his gaze fixed with a sort of 
devouring aridity upon Coleman’s countenance. 
The solicitor, who was a humane man, felt his 
heart touched by the spectacle; and RedcUife, who 
was in the next room, was likewise moved as he 
listened to the tone of anguished entreaty in which 
the wretched being spoke. But still neither would 
yield upon the subject : the course which was being 
adopted arose from a paramount necessity. 

“ I tell you, sir,” continued Armytage, that it 
as not merely rum for one— it is rum for more! 
My daughter— my beloved daughter — the amiable 
and accomplished Zoe, for whom I have toiled so 
hard— for whose sake I strove to heap up riches,— 
ehe too will be ruined!— s/ie will be reduced to 
penury itself, — she who has never known what it 
is to want I And then her husband— my son-in- 
law— Lord Octavian~Oh, what a dreadful blow 
for him ’ Ho, no I it is impossible ! — you could 
not do me so much injury I You would not— 
you are a man of feeling ” 

**Mr. Armytage,” inquired Coleman, ‘^how 
much money do you possess ?” 

Hot a hundred pounds in the whole world !” 
almost shrieked forth the wretched man. I ought 
to have made hundreds of thousands ! I ought to 
be nch ! Oh, I ought to have amassed treasures ! 
But a hideous fatality has hung over me— every- 
thing has gone wrong I I throw myself upon your 
mercy I” 

“ Mr. Armytage,” said Coleman, rising from his 
seat, and leaning against the mantel with a certain 
resoluteness of air, “ you borrowed this money for 
a stated time — the instructions of my client are 
positive— and however much I may deplore the ne- 
cessity of using harshness, yet circumstances leave 
me no alternative.” 

"And what — what would you do ?” asked the 
miserable man, bending forward in his chair, and 
looking up with an expression of haggard, ghastly 
appeal into the lawyer’s countenance. 

** Mr. Armytage,” responded Coleman, " I have 
already told you that my client’s instructions are of 
the most positive character. And when I tell you 
that it is no secret to us that you are otherwise in- 
debted — that you have raised twenty thousand 
pounds by means of bills ” 

"Yes — bills 1” gasped Armytage; and more 
hideously haggard, if possible, became his coun- 
tenance. " Those bills— those bills ! Ruin— dis- 
grace— infamy !” he muttered to himself, with a 


certam vacancy, as if reason were abandoning 
him. 

“And these bills,” continued Mr, Coleman, 
“have all fallen into my hands— or rather the 
hands of that same client to whom ;^ou were already 
so largely indebted.” 

“ But they are not as yet due 1” cried Army- 
tage. 

“Ho; but they will be due in a few days,” re* 
joined Coleman; “and how will you pay them? 
Upwards of seventy thousand pounds do you now 
owe to this client of mine ; and you have admitted 
your almost total want of resources. Permit me 
to ask one question. I believe you possess the 
friendship of the Duke of Marchmont. Think you 
that he will come forward with so large a sum to 
extricate you from your difEculties ?” 

“ What if he were to advance a part ?” ejacu- 
lated Armytage eagerly. “ Say twenty thousand ? 
I dare not beseech him for more !” 

“ So far as my client is concerned,” responded 
Coleman, “he insists upon being paid everything 
to the uttermost farthing. Or else——” 

“Or else what?” said Armytage quickly. 
“ Ob, have mercy ! Think of my poor daughter I 
She has been ill— she has been in Prance for her 

health 'and. On ^ if she were to see her father 

in prison, it would kill her ! I beseech you to 
have mercy.” 

“ Mr. Armytage,” resumed the lawyer, “ there is 
the warrant of attorney ; and if you fulfil not your 
engagement, it must be immediately acted upon. 
Unfortunately in these circumstances all private 
feelings are lost sight of : my duty towards my 
client prevents me from paying that regard to this 
appeal which you make on your daughter’s be- 
half 

“ But who is this client of your’s ?” exclaimed 
Armytage, driven almost to despair. “ Surely he 
cannot be so hard a man ? — surely he cannot wish 
to plunge three of his fellow-creatures into a ruin 
for which there will be no redemption ? Give me 
time, even if you will not assist me with a further 
loan ! But to put the bailiffs into my house— to 

seize upon my person Oh, the disgrace ! And 

then, when the news reach my poor Zoe ” 

“You would make very great sacrifices, Mr. 
Armytage,” said the lawyer, “iu order to avoid 
this catastrophe ?” 

“ Sacrifice 1” ejaculeted Armytage. “ Tell me 
what sacrifice you demand ? Tell me what I can 
do 

“There is something, Mr. Armytage,” said 
Coleman, — “yes, there is something — but you 

little suspect to what I allude ^yet there is 

something, I repeat ” 

“ My God ! keep me not in suspense !” cried 
the miserable creature imploringly : “but tell me, 
is there a means of saving myself?” 

“There is a means,” answered the lawyer : “ it 
is the only alternative to save you from a debtor’s 
prison. I will even go farther ; and wild though 
my words may seem, yet they are nevertheless 
fraught with truth. The warrant of attorney, and 
the bills which are coming due, may all be torn 
up before your face and tossed into the fire i the 
lost fortune of your daughter may be replaced — 
and ruin may be averted from yourself — - —if — 
if,” repeated Coleman, with a solemnly significant 
look,—" if you ” 




Ob, for beaven’s sake speak cried Army tage, 
now almost: wild with mingled joy and suspense. 

“ To avert the blow from Zoe 

He stopped suddenly short; and overpowered 
by his feelings, burst into tears, 

‘^Yes,^" continued Mr. Coleman, after a brief 
pause, during which those tears flowed freely from 
the eyes of Army tage,—" you can save yourself! 
But I tell you that the sacrifice you may have to 
make is immense, inasmuch as it involves the com- 
plete unbosoming of every secret which your heart 
has haiboured.” 

^^vYhat mean you P' gasped he to whom these 
words were addressed, 

“I am speaking intelligibly,” proceeded the 
lawyer. “Look down into the depths of your 
soul, and see if there be nothing there which you 
have hitherto locked up in the profoundest cavern 
wheie the most stupendous secrets could possibly 
be retained. Choose whether you will have that 
Ko. 86. — YotTETH Seeies. 


mighty secret dragged into the light of day—or 
whether you wiil daie a debtor’s prison 

do not understand you,” said Army tage~- 
and yet it was with a look and in a tone which 
conveyed the impression that he was as it were 
appalled by the manner m which ho had just been 
addressed. 

“ I will now deal more frankly with you,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Coleman. “The whole tenour of my 
connexion with you from the very first instant 
that I sought you out, has had one object in view 
— and only one object! I knew that you were in 
difficulties ; and therefore it was not m a blind 
confidence that I advanced you my client’s money. 
BTo— It was to get you into our power; and for 
t/iis reason did I likewise find out where you had 
bills circulating— for /-Ats reason was money given 
for those bills, that they might get into our hands 
and paralyse you all the more completely when 
the day of reckoning should come. The web has 
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enmeshed you — it has closed in around you, and 
there la but one means for your emancipation. 
Everything depends now upon yourself. I offer 
to annihilate your debts by the destruction of 
bonds and documents; I offer likewise on my 
client’s part to restoio your daughter’s fortune 
with which you have made away; and more than 
that, I will guarantee to yourself a certain sum of 
money — a reasonable sum, to the amount of a few 
thousand pqunds,— so that if you consider you 
have positively and veritably a chance of redeem- 
ing your broken fortunes, the opportunity will be 
afforded you. On the other hand the fullest and 
completest revelation in respect to certain past 
incidents whereof I have no doubt that you pos- 
sess a knowledge , — tins is the condition on vrhich 
alone so much will be done for you. Keed I speak 
more plainly? Your countenance,” added Cole- 
man impressively, proves beyond a matter of 
doubt that you labour not under the slightest 
uncertainty as to the meaning of my words.” 

“ But is this a delusion ? am I under the influ- 
ence of a waking dream ? dare I believe the 
language which meets my ears ?”“^and Armytage, 
pressing his hands to his throbbing brows, ap- 
peared to feel as if this would steady his reeling 
brain. 

You may believe everything you hear,” re- 
sponded Hr. Coleman : “ have I not already told 
you that all has been a matter of calculation? 
You remember that I sought you out— -I forced 
money upon you— it was not you who first ad- 
dressed yourself to me 

“ True I true 1” ejacuktiSd Arthyisge : then sud- 
denly starting up, he fixed lliss eyes keenly upon 
the lawyer, saying, “Bhfe if I were to tell you 
everythibg, would any haife tedound upon my own 
head ?” 

I cam scarcely think. Hr, Atmylage,” replied 
Hr.' Coleman, ^*that you yourself have a crime 
wherewith you have to reproach your conscience 
unless it be tho concealment of your know- 
ledge of another’s crime: but that is comparatively 
venial.” 

Armytage reflected : a powerful struggle was 
evidently taking place within his breast ; and turn- 
ing again towards the lawyer, he said, ** It is true 
I could make a revelation : but to what use would 
it be turned ?” 

You must not question me too far,” answered 
Coleman ; then assuming a solemn air, he added 
in a corresponding tone, The day is near at hand. 
Hr. J^rmytage, when the justice of heaven will 
assert itself, and when all mysteries shall be 
cleared up. Think you that if I were not in pos- 
session of a certain clue I should be speaking as I 
am now addressing you ^ Think you that so 
much trouble would have been taken and so much 
money ventured, if there were not in the first in- 
stance a degree of certainty as to the result which 
was to be produced ? Look at your position 1 
The abyss of ruin yawns to receive you — whereas 
on the other band you may be restored to the en- 
joyment of afiluence, and all your adversity may 
bo turned into prosperity I” 

My debts will be forgiven me ?” said Army- 
tage : m y daughter’s money which I have lost, 
will be lestored to me 

** All ! — everything 1” replied Mr, Coleman. 
** And now~-^” 


' At this moment the door was thrown open ; and i 
a clerk announced, ‘‘ The Duke of Harchmont.” 

The lawyer started ; and an expression of min- 
gled wonderment and annoyance passed over bis 
countenance. He was astonished that this noble- 
man should have so suddenly made his eppeiir- 
j ance at such a crisis ; and he was vexed because 
: he fancied that his interview with Armytage might 
' now take a turn different from that which he had 
anticipated. Armytage himself likewise started . 
he became exceedingly agitated : he looked first at 
Mr. Coleman and then at the Duke, as if hardly 
knowing whether to think that the appearance of 
his G-race was an unexpected or pre-arranged 
event. But his uncertainty on this point was 
speedily dispelled on observing the look of surprise 
with which the Duke of Marchmont regarded him. 

"What, Armytage I you here ?” exclaimed the 
Duke. ‘'Ahl by the bye, now I recollect, you 
have pecuniary affairs with Mr. Coleman ? I hope 
they are progressing satisfactorily ? — Hr. Cole- 
man, perhaps I ought to beg your pardon for this 
intrusion ; your clerk told me that you had some 
one with you — but the instant I gave him my 
card, he expressed his conviction you would see 
me without delay.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the attorney, “I will at- 
tend to your Grace at once. Mr. Armytage, 

[ have the kindness to step into another room. 
Hy clerk will show you thither. We will finish 
: our business presently.” 

The clerk, who had lingered at the door, led 
Mr. Armytage across the "^landing to another 
I room ; and the Duke of Marchmont remained 
alonfe with the solicitor— at least so far alone as 
they could jbe said to be, considering that Mr. 
Bedchffo was in an adjoining apartment and in a 
position to overhear everything that took place. 
Mr. Coleman requested the Duke of Marchmont 
' to be seated : and then said, “ May I beg to bo 
informed of the business which has procured me 
the honour of your Grace’s visit ?” 

There was a certain degree of coldness and re- 
serve in Coleman’s manner which could not be 
otherwise than perceptible to one who, by his rank 
and position, might naturally have awaited nothing 
but tho profoundest respect from the man of busi- 
ness. But not appearing to notice the somewhat 
glacial distance of the lawyer’s demeanour, the 
Duke said, “ I do non think, Mr. Coleman, that I 
shall take up your time many minutes ; for I have 
only a simple question to put— and doubtless your 
answer will be as concisely given.” 

“ Proceed, my lord,” said the solicitor : and as 
he seated himself at his desk, he awaited with 
cold and grave attention whatsoever was to fol- 
low. 

“It has come to my knowledge,” continued the 
Duke of Marchmont, “ that you have made in- 
quiries concerning a certain Madame Angehque 
three or four times lately; and to tell you the 
truth, she is somewhat alarmed. Yow, I need not ( 
inform you, Mr. Coleman, that some of us mortals 
are frail enough— and I will frankly admit that I, 
being one of these fallible ones, fiequented the 
establishment which Madame Angelique used to 
keep. Happening to call upon her to-day— just 
to see how she was getting on in the villa to which 
she has retired— I found her overwhelmed with 
alarm—” 
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“ I can assure your Grace/’ answered Mr. Cole- 
I man, “ I have recently made no inquiries relative 
to Madame Angeiique. There was a period when 
I certainly intended to prosecute her for keeping a 
house of infamy: but when she abandoned that 
iniquitous profession and retired to some suburb 
of the metropolis ” 

“ I undeistand, Mr. Coleman I” ejaculated the 
Duke: “you were satisfied? the establishment 
was broken up, and that was all which you re- 
quired ? Then I must have been deceived : or 
rather Madame Angeiique herself has been misled 
upon the point. But she certainly labours under 
the apprehension that you still have your eye upon 
her ; and what is more, that you entertain the in- 
tention of renewing hostile proceedings. !N‘ow, 
between you and me, Mr. Coleman, if this be 
really the case, I should be very happy to do any- 
thing I can for Madame Angeiique— not merely 
for old acquaintance’ sake ” 

“My lord,’’ interrupted the attorney coolly, 
“pardon mo for expressing my surprise at the 
circumstance of such phrases of sympathy and 
friendship dropping from your lips in reference to 
such a woman.” 

“ I know very well,” responded the Duke, draw- 
ing himself up haughtily for a moment, “that it 
may appear strange to any one who is exceedingly 
particular. But,” ho added, instantaneously un- 
bending and assuming an urbane demeanour once 
more j “ I hope you will treat the matter as between 
men of the world. You can very well understand 
that if any proceedings were instituted against 
Madamo Angeiique, she might possibly give pub- 
licity to the names of some of her principal 
patrons; and as this would seiiously affect the 
reputation of many individuals highly placed, I 
venture to express a hope that for their sake ” 

“ One word is sufficient, my lord,” interrupted 
Mr. Coleman; “and I hesitate not to declare that 
the topic is fraught with infinite disgust for me. 
I am at present taking no legal proceedings 
against Madame Angeiique : but let me tell your 
Grace, that if I were doing so, the chance of in- 
volving all the titled names in the kingdom would 
have no weight with me I” 

“ Setting aside the species of reproof conveyed 
in your words,” said Marchmont for an instant 
biting his lip, “ and which may be more consistent 
with morality than courtesy, I thank you for the 
assurance you have given me. I wish you good 
afternoon, Mr. Coleman:” — and the Duke was 
walking towards the door, when, as if suddenly- 
struck by a recollection, he ejaculated, “Ah I by 
the bye, what about Armytage? I know him 
well : he is a worthy man — but foolishly specula- 
tive ; and he has always got his brain full of ideas 
about making a fortune. I hope that his af- 
fairs ” 

“ My lord,” interrupted Coleman, with a glacial 
reserve, “I never speak to one person unneces- 
sarily of the affairs of another 

Again the Duke of Marchmont bit his lip: he 
hesitated, and lingered as if about to say some- 
thing more : but thinking better of it, he bowed 
with a haughty coldness and quitted the room. 
The opposite door on the landing was half open ; 
and Armytage, appearing upon the threshold, said 
in an agitated manner, “ My lord, one word with 
you, if you please ?” 


It was precisely this meeting which Mr. Cole- 
man was anxious to prevent ; and he had accord- 
ingly followed the Duke forth upon the landing. 
He heard that hastily expressed desire on the part 
of Armytage; and he stopped short, uneerfcaiu 
how to act. 

“Eh? a word with me?” exclaimed the Duke, 
affecting an easy, off hand, indifferent manner, as 
he perceived that Mr. Coleman was immediately 
behind him. “ Where can we converse ?” 

“I have no doubt,” replied Armytage, “that 
Mr. Coleman will permit us the use of this room 
for a few instants 

“ Certainly,” said the lawyer * for he felt that it 
would be most churlish— as it indeed would have 
been, to all outward appearance— for Mm to refuse 
so simple a request. 

He accordingly bowed, and returned to his own 
private office while the Duke of Marchmont en- 
tered that room on the threshold of which Mr. 
Armytage had made his appearance. 

“What is the matter, Travers Armytage, I 

j moan ?” demanded the Duke, closing the door after 
him. “You look pale — agitated — ill: something 
has excited you terribly I But I suppose I cau 
guess what it is? All those grand schemes of 
your’s, of which you spoke to me, and in which so 
much of the money I lent you has been locked 
up ** 

“My lord, listen!” interrupted Armytage: “for 
it is indeed most serious I” 

“This IS what I feared,” said the Duke, with an 
air of such bitter vexation that it almost amounted 
to anguish. “ You are again pressed for money : 
but I hope, in heaven’s name, you do not expect 
any more at my hands ' — for what with an extra- 
vagant mistress, and such drains as you have lately 
made upon my purse, Ti avers, it would rum the 
greatest fortune I” 

These last words were not exactly uttered with 
an intention of being overheard by Armytage; 
but were rather spoken m a musing manner to 
the Duke’s ownself— while he took rapid and short 
walks to and fro in the room. Nevertheless, i2iao’s 
father ehd hear those words, but he seemed to 
take little heed of them. 

“My lord,” he resumed, "it is indeed most 
serious— and I beseech you to listen to me I Do 
not interrupt — every instant of delay is only 
fraught with additional anguish towards myself, 
and with additional suspense for your Grace ; be- 
cause what I have to say, regards your lordship as 
much as it does mo.” 

“ Travers ejaculated Marchmont, darting a 
peculiarly piercing look upon the speculator. 

“Three times has your lordship addressed me 
by that name within the last five minutes,” re- 
joined Armytage ; “ and let me tell you that it is 
ominous! Eor besides ourselves, it would seem, as 
if there is some one else beneath this roof who 
knows that I once bore that name.” 

“And what of that?” asked the Duke quickly, 
but at the same time with an expression of fear in 
his looks which was in. contradiction with the 
seeming hardihood of his words. “ There are seve- 
ral persons in the world who know that you once 
bore that name. But there is no harm 

“Ah, my lord! why do you not listen f”’ ex- 
claimed Aimyfcage impatiently. “You yourself 
see that there is some harm pending : and yet do 
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you thus endeavour to stave off the instant when 
you must hear the truth. Listen, I say, my lord I 
Ton see before you a man who is placed in the 
most difficult and painful of positions. I am 
ruined — fifty thousand pounds do I owe this law- 
yer— or, more properly speaking, his client ; twenty 
thousand pounds of bills which I have put in cir- 

eulation and, my G-od, smJi bills! — will be 

due iu a few days: these are also m this lawyer's 
hands Zoe's fortune made away with " 

“Well, well'" ejaculated the Duke, now evi- 
dently fevered with the intensest and most painful 
curiosity. “But how does all this ” 

“How does it regard your Grace?" exclaimed , 
Armytage bitterly. 

“In a direct manner, I mean?" interjected 
AEarchmont. “ Of course through friendship for 
you 

“ My lord, if you would but listen !" exclaimed 
Armytage, with renewed impatience. “I have 
shown you how on the one side I stand upon the 
very verge of ruin : I may now tell you how on the 
other I have received offers of a most astounding — 
a most incredible nature— — and yet all true, all 
true ! I may he rich once more : I may he released 
from these fearful liabilities — the fortune of my 
daughter, which I have dissipated, may be re- 
placed — and in addition to all this, a large sum 
may be at my disposal, — all on one condition — 
yes, orie condition, my lord—" 

“And that condition?" ejaculated Marchmont, 
smitten with the conviction that all to which he 
was listening must indeed more or less regard 
himself. 

“Your Grace may believe me or not, as you 
think fit,” resumed Armytage ; “hut I swear uuto 
you that no syllable suggestive of aught to your 
prejudice went forth from my bps: no word savour- 
ing of betrayal, did I utter. Ho, by heaven : not 
a syllable— not a word I And yet the proposition 
was made— a proposition to the effect that if I 

would only reveal something ^Heed I, my lord, 

say more ?” 

“ In the name of God," gasped the Duke, white 
as a sheet, and staggering as if stricken a blow, 

“ what— what " 

But he could not complete the sentence: he 
could not complete the query which he endea- 
voured to frame with his ashy quivering lips. 

“ Bor years has your Grace’s secret been kept,” 
resumed Armytage; “and for countless reasons 
would I most sincerely desire to keep it inviolate 
unto the end ! But the temptation to betray it 
is immense! With me everything is now at 
stake: circumstances render me intensely selfish; ' 
and it is for your Grace to decide whether I am 
to owe the resuscitation of my fortunes to your- 
self, or to that lawyer in the other room ?” 

Armytage had spoken with a mingled nervous- 
ness and resoluteness ; and the Duke of March- 
menfc, sinking upon a chair, gasped for breath. His 
eyes stared wildly : his countenance became iear- 
ful to look upon in its indescribable ghastliness. 
The punishment of pandemonium was gnawing at 
the heart withm— rending the soul with ineffable 
excruciations;* and reflecting its direst agonies upon 
the features themselves. 

“Travers," said the Duke, in a low hollow voice, 
as he rose from his seat and approached Armytage, 
“you could nut do thisl"^ 


“ My lord," was the response, “ I repeat that I 
have grown intensely selfish : i can now think of 
no one but of myself and of my daughter. Seventy 
thousand pounds do I owe to this lawyer— or 
rather to his client ; and, Oh, my lord I you know 
not how absolutely necessary it is that the bills 
which form a portion of that debt should be taken 
up before they are due !" 

“ But, my God, Travers asked the Duke, with 
the most feverish and fnght^l suspense, “what 
has this Coleman been saying to you ? What does 
he know? what does he suspect? There must 
have been some clue ” 

“ My lord," replied Armytage, “ I swear that I 
know nothing as to the origin of all that has ere 
now taken place. I myself was astounded ! 
Think you that I would have wilfully dropped a 
word—" 

“ Ho, no, Travers exclaimed Marchmont. 

“ Pray cease from calling me by that name 1 It 
sounds ominous, my lord— I tell you that it sounds 
ominous I The raven does not croak forth its own 
doom " 

“ Enough, Armytage !" interrupted Marchmont : 
“ our very language is taking a tone which is inde- 
scribably horrible ' But tell me— tell me — I adjuie 
you, tell me — nay, I command you," continued the 
Duke, almost maddened with the hideous thoughts 
that were agitating in his brain, so that he scarcely 
knew what he said : “is not all this some device on 
} your part — some understanding with that lawyer 
for the purpose of drawing me into the settlement 
of your debts ? Oh ! if it be, I will forgive you 
— I will forgive you — I will come forward to assist 
you I Only relieve my mind— tell me that nothing 
really is known— that nothing is suspected,— toll 
me this, I entreat you, Armytage — give me that 
assurance, my dear friend— and I will pardon the 
little device — I will attribute it to the desperation 

of your circumstances Oh! set my mmd at 

ease, I entreat and implore !" 

“My lord," responded Armytage, “I am not 
deceiving you! It is utter folly on your part to 
blind yourself to the perils which environ yoii, and 
to seek to take refuge in an idea which your own 
good sense tells you is unfounded." 

The Duke was however catching at any straw 
which floated past ; and like all men in desperate 
circumstances, he was endeavouring to reason 
against his own convictions. Ho pen can describe 
the degree of wretchedness which he experienced 
— the forlorn desolate state of abject misery to 
which his mind was reduced. Ghastly as his coun- 
tenance was, it wo 3 still a tablet as imperfect to 
reflect all that was blighting, searing, scathing, and 
scorching his heart within, as language itself is 
powerless to convey the extent of that deep in- 
ternal agony. 

“ Eor heaven’s sake make haste, my lord ! How 
is it to be ?" exclaimed Armytage. “ You know 
the worst — and it is for you to decide. Desperate 
as my own circumstances are, it is to me but a 
matter of indiflerence from which quarter help 
may come — whether from yourself or from that 
attorney in the other room. There is however one 
thing which you should bear in mind. It is quite 
evident that whatsoever Mr. Coleman may suspect, 
he is very far from having any certitude upon the 
point: it is clear that he must be utterly without 
proois— or else he would not be prepared on behalf 
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of bis client to make such tremendous sacrifices m 
order to elicit revelations fiom my lips.” 

True I” ejaculated the Duke of Marchmont, 
clutching with a species of feverish joy at this 
hope. **But that client— who is he ?” 

“I know not, my lord,” rejoined Armytage 
** his name has never been mentioned to me j nor 
to my knowledge have I ever seen him. But no 
matter ' If the lawyer remain in ignorance, the 
client must be equally ignorant ” 

“ And you, Armytage,” said the Duke, — “ will 
2fou maintain the seal of secrecy upon your lips if 
I make this enormous sacrifice on your behalf?” 

“ Bor bow many years, my lord, have I already 
kept that secret ?” asked the speculator : ‘‘ and 
think you it is a secret which I should willingly 
reveal ? Think you, in a word, it would please me 
to proclaim to the world that I have so long ren- 
dered myself an accomplice, as it were— yes, an ac- 
complice by my very silence ” 

“Enough, Armytage’” ejaculated the Duke of 
Marchmont. “ I will do all that is needful. What- 
soever they propose ” 

“The items may soon be summed up,” said 
Armytage. “ Seventy thousand pounds to be paid 
to this lawyer— Zoe’s lost fortune of sixty thou- 
sand to be replaced— that makes a hundred and 
thirty thousand. Then say twenty thousand for 
myself ” 

“A hundred and fifty thousand pounds’” ex- 
claimed the Duke: “the sacrifice is immense’ 
iNevertheless, it shall be accomplished. Det us 
compose ourselves— let us calm our feehugs, if pos- 
sible 

Marchmont sat down, rested his elbows on his 
knees, and buried his face in his hands. He was 
exerting all his power to tranquillize his mind suffi- 
ciently to meet the lawyer and terminate the busi- 
ness. Armytage had far less difficulty in com- 
posing his own countenance: for there was now 
joy in his heart — he was to be rescued from all his 
embarrassments, and without the dreaded alterna- 
tive of having to make any revelation whatsoever. 

“ How let US rejoin the lawyer,” said the Duke 
of Marchmont, at length rising from his seat, but 
as he withdrew his hands from his countenance, 
Armytage perceived that the traces of a recent 
convulsing agony remained thereupon. 

They issued forth together from the room ; and 
Armytage tapped at the door of Mr. Coleman’s 
private apartment opposite. This gentleman at 
once opened that door ; and the two passed in. 

“ Mr. Coleman,” said the Duke of Marchmont, 
with an almost preterhuman exertion to maintain 
his composure, “ my friend Mr. Armytage has con- 
sulted me in respect to his affairs : he has enume- 
rated all his liabilities — and I feel inclined to assist 
him. Of course you yourself will rejoice that the 
matter is to be thus terminated in a way which 
will restore your client all the money he has ad- 
vanced.” 

“ Mr. Armytage is of course the best judge of 
his own affairs, my lord,” replied Mr. Coleman, 
with a true professional coldness and gravity, 
though inwardly he was supremely annoyed at the 
turn that circumstances were thus taking. 

“I believe, Mr. Coleman,” proceeded the Duke 
of Marchmont, *Hhat your own demand upon 
Mr. Armytage is some seventy thousand pounds 
but if you will give me the precise amount, I wil 




at once write you a cheque, and you can hand 
over to Mr. Armytage the securities which you 
hold ” 

The lawyer was of course utterly unable to offer 
any objection to this proceeding ; and adding up 
the amounts, together with the inteiest and ex- 
penses, he passed the paper specifying the total to 
the Duke of Marchmont. His Grace glanced 
quickly at the sum; and painfully anxious to have 
the business terminated, he took a slip of paper 
to write the cheque. While he was thus engaged, 
a clerk entered and handed a letter to Mr. Cole- 
man. Heither the Duke nor Armytage imagined 
for a moment that this letter had any reference to 
the present proceedings ; and as the former con- 
tinued to write, the latter went on revolving the 
ideas that were in his mmd. The cheque was 
completed j and then Armytage, stooping over 
Marchmont’s shoulder, whispered in his ear, “ At 
the same time your Grace must give me the draft 
for the eighty thousand that remains to be paid, 
so that everything may be now settled at once,” 

“ And why not presently, or to-morrow ?” asked 
the Duke, likewise speaking in a whisper, but 
hurriedly and even angrily. 

“Because, I repeat, everything must be settled 
at once,” returned Armytage with a resolute air. 
“ The alternatives are before you * you have chosen 
your own course •” 

“Well, be it so,” interrupted the Duko: and 
taking another slip of paper, he began to write tha 
second cheque. 

Meanwhile Mr Coleman had read the letter 
which the clerk had placed in his hand; and o 
gleam of satisfaction mingled with the expression 
of astonishment which appeared upon his coun- 
tenance. The Duko and Armytage were too 
much absorbed by what was then taking place be- 
tween them, to notice the effect produced on the 
attorney by the letter he had received aad he 
himself for a few instants appeared irresolute how 
to act. That indecision was however of only 
transient duration ; and suddenly laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of Armytage, the lawyer ex- 
claimed, “Stop I the matter cannot be settled 
thus 

“ Wha^” cried the Duke of Marchmont, spring- 
ing up m terror to his feet , “ what mean you ?” 

“ I mean,” responded Mr. Coleman, fixing his 
eyes upon Armytage, although answering the 
question put to him by the Duke, — “ I mean that 
the bills which I hold in my possession, are for- 
geries— and you, Mr. Armytage^ have been guilty 
of a felon’s crime I” 

It was a cry of anguish which rang from the 
lips of Armytage — at the same time that an ejacu- 
lation of dismay hurst from, the Duke of Maroh- 
mont, as the fiightful conviction flashod to his 
mind that the ruined speculator was now com- 
pletely in the power of the attorney and his un- 
known client. 

At the same moment hasty footsteps were heard 
ascending the stairs : the door was burst open— 
and three other persons appeared upon the scene. 
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CHAPTER CXSXVIL 

TUB TBBi.CHEEOtrS HISTDOO WOMAH. 

WnEisr lasb we spoke of the ajah Sagoonah, it was 
to describe her lying m her couch at Queen In- 
dora*s "villa, and making unconscious revelations 
respecting the past. Eunng the ftight of the day 
which followed, a gleam of intelligence came back 
into Sagoonah’s mind; it faded away — presently 
it returned— it subsided again — and then it came 
back with increasing power. She was altogether 
recoveiing her consciousness. 

Long before morning dawned on that night of 
which“ we are speaking, Sagoonah was in complete 
possession of her mental faculties 5 and though she 
uttered not a word, she was now aware of her 
position and of the frightful calamity which had 
befallen her. Collecting her ideas, she settled 
them upon that memorable evening when disguised 
in the apparel of her mistress, and laden also with 
the treasure plundered from the Queen, she had 
intended to escape from the villa, but only to be 
stricken down by an assassin’s dagger I / 

By the bedside she perceived an elderly woman 
whom she had no difficulty in recognising as a 
nurse ; and presently the Queen herselt entered the 
chamber. Sagoonah closed her eyes, and appeared 
to be sleeping profoundly The nuise quitted the 
room for some purpose : Indora bent over the 
ayah ; and entertaining not the slightest suspicion 
that the treacherous Hindoo was now in possession 
of her reasoning faculties, her Majesty gave audible 
expression to the thoughts that were uppermost in 
her mind. 

" 0 Sagoonah, Sagoonah I” she murmured ; 
“ how could you have been so wicked— you whom I 
loved and trusted ?” 

Ho change upon the ayah’s countenance denoted 
that she heard or comprehended what was thus 
being said; and Indora, wiping away the tears 
which had trickled down her cheeks, retired to an 
ottoman at a little distance from the couch 5 and 
seating herself there, she fell into a profound re- 
verie. Shortly afterwards Christina Ashton entered 
the chamber; and having bent over the aj^h, whom 
she believed to be still steeped in unconsciousness, 
she gazed on her countenance for a few moments. 
Then, heaving a profound sigh, Christina turned 
towards the Queen; and said m a half-hushed 
voice, “ Think you, dear lady, that Sagoonah will 
ever recover 

“Yes — she will recover,” responded Indora; 
“ she is evidently much better. This much I can 
tell by her countenance. But perhaps, my dear 
Christina, it were better for her own sake that she 
should never recover I — for if she have any good 
feehug left, the remainder of her life must he spent 
nmidst the agonies of remorse.” 

“Oh, yes, dear lady I” continued Christina; “so 
much wickedness is incomprehensible I There was 
such refinemmit in it that one is almost justified in 
fancying that the spirit of a fiend must have in- 
spired her for the time I The snake* 0 heavens I 

I shudder when I think of it I” 

“ And well may you shudder, dear Christina,” 
rejoined the Queen; “for it was terrible I Even 
while the reason of that wretched girl had lost its 
guidmg power, yet was conscience at work, and in 


her dreams did she make those revelations which 
have conveyed to our knowledge all the wickedaebs 
of her conduct. But she will recover, Chris- 
tina ” 

“ And it is you, lady,” answered our heroine, 
“ who will have saved the life of her wffio sought 
to take your own f” 

“Yes— she will recover,” continued the Queen, 
in a musing manner, yet speaking audibly; “and 
she will have leisure for repentance, if her heart be 
susceptible thereof I” 

“ Have you decided, dear lady,” asked Chris- 
tina, “ upon the course which you intend hereafter 
to adopt with regard to her ?” 

“ You know, Christina,” replied Indora, “ that 
it is my hope and expectation to be m a short time 
enabled to return to my kingdom ; and if no fresh 
circumstances transpire to alter my plan, I shall 
take Sagoonah with me. But never again can I 
give her my confidence — much less restore her the 
love which, all menial though she were, I was 
wont to bear towards her I The remainder of her 
life must be passed lu strictest seclusion at Inder* 
abad. If she be truly penitent she will not grow 
impatient of that compul< 5 jry retirement to which 
it IS my purpose to f*jnsign her: but if, on the 
other hand, her soul shall continue to cherish ran- 
corous thoughts, it will be all the more necessary 
that she should be deprived of the power of doing 
mischief.” 

“ Oh I let us hope that she will be penitent 1” 
said Christina ; “ let us hope it, cliiefiy for her own 
sake I” 

Here the conversation terminated : but not one 
single syllable thereof had been lost to Sagoonah. 
She now comprehended that all her iniquity was 
known; and that even the most tcnific episode of 
her criminal proceedings— namely, that of the 
cobra di capello— had ceased to be a mystery. 
She saw too that an eternal imprisonment in her 
own native land was to be her doom — unless in- 
deed she herself should be enabled to frustrate the 
designs of the Queen. But that this imprison- 
ment was intended to he associated with the most 
lenient circumstances, Sagoonah comprehended, 
not merely from the way in which her Majesty 
spoke, but likewise from her knowledge of that 
royal lady’s disposition. Hevertholess, the thought 
of such compulsory seclusion was sufficient to fill 
the soul of the ayah with dread and consterna- 
tion. 

We have seen how conscience had been actively 
at work when reason’s governing power was ab- 
sent ; but now that tho intellect had recovered its 
balance, and that the mental faculties had resumed 
their empire once again, tho evil passions of the 
ayah enabled her to sUfie all those reproaches of 
the monitor within her bosom. Her crimes were 
known ; and never again could she look her mis- 
tress in the face 1 Besides, to become a prisoner 
for the rest of her days— this was intolerable ! 
And to know that Indora would enjoy happiness 
in the love of Clement Eedelifie — tins likewise was 
more than the Jealous Sagoonah could possibly 
make up her mind to contemplate I She loathed 
the very idea of the kindness which she must have 
been experiencing at the Queen’s hands since the 
evening when the dagger of the assassin struck 
her down and thus her squl was in every sense 
filled with gall and bitterness. Penitence and re- 
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morse ’ — these were incompatible witb. sueb a dis- 
posif ion as Sagoonab's I 

Her mmd was made up bow to act. At present 
slio feife herself too weak and feeble to move from 
her couch: but she was resolved to take the ear- 
liest opportunity, not merely to escape from the 
villa, but likewise to cany out all her original 
plans of vengeance. In the meanwhile it was 
necessary to dissemble. She must give no sign of 
consciousness—or else she would be questioned by 
the Queen : perhaps she would be reproached ? — 
at all events it suited her purpose in every way to 
simulate a prolonged unconsciousness of every- 
thing that was passing around her. 

Thus several days elapsed ; and during this pe- 
riod Sagoonah so well played her part, that no one 
who entered her chamber entertained the remotest ’ 
suspicion how vividly the light of reason had flamed ■ 
up again. It was as if a lamp were burning withm : 
a tomb which the unsuspicious passer-by conceived 
to be inwaidly plunged into obscuiity. Sagoonah ‘ 
felt her strength rapidly increasing ; and she soon 
saw that the moment was approaching when she 
must put into execution her project of escape. The 
medical attendant declared that physically she was 
! past all danger ; but he expressed to the Queen 
and Christina his apprehension that her reason was 
gone for ever — this being the only hypothesis to 
account for that seeming absence of consciousness 
which the vt ily and treacherous Sagoonah so effec- 
tually simulated. And she heard the observations 
which wore thus made by the side of her couch ; 
ard never once did a muscle of her face move sus- 
piciously — never once did a rush of blood to her 
cheeks betray her knowledge of what was thus 
passing around her. Surgeon, Queen, Christina, 
nurse, —all were deceived !— all imagined that Sa- 
goonah remained in utter ignorance of her position I 
They knew not that withm that apparently uncon- 
scious form the darkest passions were agitating— 
the deepest designs were being formed — and the 
vitality of the intellect had sprung up with an un- 
impaired power. 

8 passed, as we have said, since her return 
to consciousness ; and Sagoonah was now watching 
an opportunity of escape. It failed not to present 
itself. One morning after breakfast, when both 
the Queen and Christina were in the Hindoo 
woman’s chamber, the following brief dialogue took 
place. 

It is my purpose, dear Christina,” said the 
Queen, “ to pay the promised visit this forenoon to 
Miss Isabella Vincent. You know that I assured 
your brother I would take the earliest opportunity 
to form that young lady’s acquaintance ; and indeed, I 
I begin to feel the want of a little change of air 
and temporary recreation, no matter how brief I” 

It is exceedingly kind of you, dear lady,” an- 
swered Christina, “ to think of one in whom my 
brother is so much interested ; and I am rejoiced 
that you are about to seek some little recreation. I 
will remain with Sagoonah during your ladyship’s 
absence. Hot for a single moment will I leave 
' the chamber, nor abandon her to the sole care of 
the nurse.” 

It IS not so necessary, my dear Christina,” re- 
plied the Queen, “ to be as particular now as we 
were wont to be in the first instance. There can 
be no doubt that Sagoonah’s reason is gone— and 
it may be lor ever I On this point the medical at- 


tendant has spoken most positively ; and I cannot 
but concur with his opinion. Perhaps in one 
sense it is fortunate for her that she should have 
lost the memory of the misdeeds which she has 
committed , though in another sense it may be un- 
unfortunate,— for if this state of mental torpor 
should continue, she will have no opportunity to 
repent of her sins. But as I was observing, it is 
no longer needful, my dear Christina, to watch so 
continuously over her. Provided you will every 
now and then visit the chamber during my ab- 
sence, it is sufficient. Indeed, I was thinking that 
if during the two or three hours I may be away 
from the villa you would do me a iictle ser- 
vice 

"Anything, dear lady!” exclaimed Christina, 
who was always ready to testify her grateful de- 
votion to her at whose hands she had received so 
many benefits. 

" It is one of the little services,” continued the 
Queen, " which Sagoonah herself was wont to per- 
form — I mean the arrangement of my jewel 
caskets. They require frequent supervision, and 
likewise to be touched by a delicate hand , so that 
, it 13 to none of the domestics that I can entrust 
I the duty.” 

I "It shall he performed to the best of my 
I ability,” responded Christina : “ and I hope to 
I your ladyship’s satisfaction.” 
i This dialogue, as we have said, took place in 
i Sagoonah’s chamber, — the Queen and her young 
friend being utterly unsuspicious that every syl- 
lable was perfectly comprehended by the ayah. 
The nurse was absent at the moment: but she 
speedily made her appearance ; and while Indora 
took her departure in the carriage to pay the in- 
tended visit to Miss Vincent, Chiistina repaired 
to her Majesty’s boudoir to commence the task of 
inspecting and arranging the gems and jewels of 
inestimable price which belonged to her royal be- 
nefactress. 

Sagoonah now felt that her opportunity was at 
hand. There she lay, to all appearance in a pro- 
found torpor, — the elderly nurse entertaining no 
notion to the contrary. It has been said that 
there are certain reptiles which simulate death in 
order the more easily to secure their intended 
victims 5 and thus was xt that the treacherous 
Hindoo woman, like one of the most designing 
and deadly serpents of her own native clime, was 
affecting complete inanimation of the intellect, 
though all the while endowed with the fullest 
mental vitality. 

The elderly nurse busied herself in putting the 
chamber in order; and then, hearing the clock 
proclaim the hour of midday, she knew it was the 
time to procure the refreshment which she was 
wont to administer to her patient. It was her 
custom to leave the room only when the Queen or 
Christina should be present : but on this occasion 
she happened to deviate from her rule — and thus 
all the more completely favoured the projects of 
the ayah. Indora was absent— Christina was en- 
■ gaged— Sagoonah seemed wrapped up in mental 
torpor : the nurse saw not the slightest harm in 
descending to the kitchen to procure what she re- 
I quired. The ayah waited a few minutes to see 
, whether anybody would come : but the nurse sent 
[ no one to take her place temporarily — and Sa- 
- goonah was not long ere she availed herself of the 
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Opportunity. Sho descended from the couch : she 
opened the door and listened : there was no one 
on the staircase or the landing. She knew— or at 
least conceived to the best of her knowledge, that 
Christina was in the Queen’s boudoir : and ft was 
towards Christina’s chamber that she sped. A 
dress, a shawl, a bonnet, and other needful articles 
of the toilet, were quickly taken possession of,* and 
Sagoonah glided back to her own room, having 
succeeded m escaping all observation. She thrust 
the articles of apparel into a cupboard, and lay 
down in the bed again. Scarcely had she thus 
resumed her place on the couch, when the door 
opened, and the nurse made her appearance. 

The woman suspected not what had been done 
in her absence , and while she was administering 
food to Sagoonah — who received it with the vacant 
docility of an infant — Miss Ashton entered. Be- 
lieving that all went well, Christina soon retired, 
and returned to Indora’s boudoir, where she re- 
sumed her occupation with the jewels. Mean- 
while Sagoonah was nerving herself for the final 
effort to escape ; and now came the most difficult 
and perilous part of her pre-arranged plan. 

The nurse was seated by the side of the couch, 
with her attention deeply absorbed in a volume of 
a novel. Her back was partially turned towards 
Sagoonah, so that she might all the more con- 
veniently catch upon the page the light from the 
windovi^a. All of a sudden the sheet was thrown 
over the nurse’s head — it was drawn tight across 
her mouth — and Sagoonah’s voice, speaking with 
unmistakable power and plainness, caed, “Haie 
to shriek forth, and I will strangle you ?” 

The nurse, overwhelmed with terror, sank down 
in a swoon , and the ayah, springing from the bed, 
convinced herself that the woman was indeed ^ 
plunged into a state of unconsciousness. She 
suffered her to lie where she had fallen ; and the 
sheet being taken off her, Sagoonah kept her eyes 
rivetted upon the nurse’s countenance, so that she 
might be prepared for the first indication of her ; 
awakening. With all possible speed did Sagoonah j 
apparel herself m the garments she had taken I 
from Christina’s room ; and the nurse gave no i 
Sign of life while the ayah was thus performing her ! 
toilet. 

It was with an exulting heart that Sagoonah 
found circumstances to be progressing thus favour- 
ably: but still there were risks to he incurred. At 
any moment Christina might enter the chamber j 
or she might encounter that young lady upon the i 
stairs, nevertheless, Sagoonah was prepared for 
everything, rather than renounce the plan which 
had thus far progressed so satisfactorily. The old 
nurse was just beginning to give signs of returning 
consciousness, when Sagoonah opened the door— 
lutened for an instant— and then hurried forth. 
It was a garden-bonnet, with a blue gauze veil, 
which she haU taken from Christina’s room ; and 
she drew that veil over her countenance. Gliding 
down the stairs, she reached the hall just as a 
female-servant was entering it from the further 
ex-tremity, Sagoonah sped to the front door with 
a degree of haste which somewhat astonished the 
domestic, who took her to he Miss Ashton. In a 
moment however the disguised Hindoo woman dis- 
appeared from the servant’s view ; and the front 
^ door closed behind her. 

Sagoonah was now free. She hastened through 


the garden— she reached the gate— she sped along 
the lane towards the main road. She looked back : 
no one was in pursuit more' elated grew her 
heart— her feelings were indeed now at the highest 
pitch of exultation ! 

Sagoonah hastened onward. She dared not 
enter a vehicle, for she had no money in her 
pocket ; and she had lived long enough in England 
to have a full knowledge of the indispensable cha- 
racter of that article in its application to nearly 
all the circumstances of life^ But she had not 
proceeded far before she encountered a police- 
oificer ; and to him she addressed herself. 

Meanwhile her flight was discovered at the villa. 
The female- servant who had seen her pass through 
the hall, and had taken her for MiSS Ashton, natu- 
rally conceived from the precipitation of her egress 
that something serious was occurring, and that the 
invalid ayah was perhaps much worse, so that 
Christina had hurried off to fetch the medical at- 
tendant. The servant ascended the stairs, to see 
if she could render the nurse any assistance: but 
on entering the sick chamber, she was stricken 
with dismay on finding that Sagoonah was gone 
and that the nurse lay gasping upon the carpet. 
The servant rang the bell instantly for assistance, 
while she began to administer restoratives to the 
nurse; and the first person who answered the 
pealing of that bell, was Christina herself. Ex- 
planations were speedily given j and a rapid search 
made in Christina’s own chamber, cleared up the 
mystery. Some of her apparel had disappeared : 
the ayah had evidently fled ! 

The fNiithful Mark — the Queen’s major-domo- 
sped in pursuit: but it was too late— Sagoonah 
was nowhere to be found. Christina was at first 
I almost frantic, blaming herself for not having cxor- 
j cised sufficient vigilance during the Queen’s ab- 
j sence. She likewise began to reproach the nurse 
I for what she naturally conceived to bo her 
treacherous complicity in the flight ; because Miss 
Ashton could not conjecture that Sagoonah herself 
had procured the apparel which served as the dis- 
guise for her departure. The nurse however pro- 
tested her innocence, and explained what had 
occurred, so far as the sudden attack upon herself 
was concerned. The condition in which she was 
found by the female servant, corroborated her 
tale ; and Christina, now convinced that the swoon 
was no simulated one, regretted the reproaches she 
had addressed to the poor woman. The nurse ad- 
mitted having left Sagoonah alone for about ten 
minutes ; and thus the manner in which the appa- 
rel might have been procured, seemed to be fully 
explained. That the ayah had been practising 
some stupendous hypocrisy was also apparent ; for 
that she could have so suddenly regained her senses 
and adopted such energetic proceedings without 
deliberation and forethought, was not to be sup- 
posed. Mark, on his return from his ineffectual 
pursuit, was despatched by Christina with the in- 
telligence to Queen Indora at Isabella Vincent’s 
mansion ; and her Majesty returned in all haste 
to the villa. Thence she despatched a note to Mr. 
Eedcliffe at his lodgings in Mortimer Street, Caven- 
dish Square. 

Let us now return to Sagoonah, whom we left 
at the moment she was accosting the first police- 
officer whom she encountered after her flight from 
the villa. 


! 



‘‘You are a coBStable she said; “ and if; is 
your duty, I believe, to assist the law and further 
the cause of justice?” 

The officer replied in the affirmative : but he 
was not a little astonished at the mode in which 
he was thus addressed— especially as through the 
blue gauise he caught a glimpse of a countenance 
which, though with a dusky complexion, was 
nevertheless of extraordinary beauty. 

" I have some information to give respecting a 
great offender,” proceeded Sagoonah : “ But I have 
learnt and read enough of your English customs 
to he aware that I must address myself to a 
magistrate. Will you conduct me to one ?” 

Eor a moment the suspicion flitted through the 
officer’s bram that it was rather to a lunatic- 
asylum than into the presence of a magistrate 
that the ayah ought to be conducted : but still 
there was something sufficiently collected in her 
speech to stagger him. 

2^0, 87.'-'Eoub3!K Sebies, 


“ What 18 this information that you have to 
give ?” he inq[uired. 

“ I will only tell it to a functionary competent 
to act upon it,” was Sagoonah’s response , and 
therefore if you will not at once take me to a 
magistrate, I must address myself to some other 
person.” 

“ Come with me, if you please,” said the officer : 
and he conducted her to the nearest station-house. 

There Sagoonah repeated to the Inspector what 
she had said to the police-constable; and the In- 
spector, taking her into a private room, questioned 
her more closely. Without telling him everything, 
she nevertheless said sufficient to induce him to 
proceed farther in the matter ; and ordering a cab 
to be summoned, he escorted the ayah to the 
police-office in Bow Street. There he introduced 
her to the magistrate, who gave her an audience 
in his private room. She now no longer hesitated 
to tell all she knew ; and both the Magistrate and 
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Inspector were astonished at the information which 
they thus received. The account was in all re- 
spects so lucid— the details were so minute — the 
occurrence to which they referred, was so well 
known, although dating many years hack — and 
the explanations given by the Hindoo woman so 
accurately filled up a certain gap which had 
hitherto existed m respect to the sequel of that 
history, that the magistrate felt himself hound to 
act upon what he had heard. 

i enving Sagoonah at the police-office for a brief 
space, we must direct the reader’s attention to 
Mrs. Macaulay’s house in Mortimer Street, Caven- 
dish Square. That worthy lady was seated in her 
comfortable little parlour^^ &|j about three o’clock 
in the afternoon ; and she was refreshing herself 
with the remnants of a couple of chickens left from 
the dinner provided for Mr. Eedcliffe and Chris- 
tian Ashton on the preceding day. Mr. Bedchfie 
had goqe offi in one directioBj Christian in another, 
—the forme?? to visit Cole? 3 a#n, fs already de- 
scribed — the letter to jpull upo|i Si?r Edgar and 
Xady Bevepley, wf|o irere ft l^ondox?. Hn* 

Macaulay llpOgethet tepy: ||)ei had pithing 
to troiill^ ihe^— |pr §he tl6^ lodgers on the 
Becon| f qor I 9 l?^atiness, inas- 

much a| Mr. BedcHffe had for ^^om© wpeks past oc- 
cupied as miieh of the house as fhe was accustomed 
to let put ; indeed this had beep the case ever since 
Chrisfcisp came to take up his abode with that gen- 
tleman- Mrs. Macaulay had therefore not nierely 
a handsome rental coming in weekly ; hut she pnd 
her t^o domestics fared sumptuously every d^y op 
the remnants of the repasts served up Jo hor 
lodgers. What more could a lapdlpdl' ^ 

She could afford tp look with a sort of 
tfip ordinary lodging-house-keepers in same 
street J n»d‘a| ^s. Sitkin, the worthy Mis. 
Jdaoaulay experienced m ^mple revenge ibr all the 
wrongs sustained at top hapds of that woman, by 
means of the envy and Jealousy with which the 
latter now notoriously regarded her. 

Mrs. Macaulay, as we nave said, was feasting off 
the cold chicken left from Mr. Beddiffp*# table — 
flavoured with a slice pf the ham tl^ai; ^r. Bed- 
clifle had for his brPa|fust— -and "WHfipd i*! 
two or three glasses of §herry which, lieing |t the 
bottom of one of Mr. Bedcliffe’s decanters, couM 
not possibly be either wanted or missed by that 
gentleman I Presently there came a knock at the 
door — a good loud commanding double knock; and 
when the parlour-maid had answered the summons, 
Mrs. Macaulay heard a masculine voice inquire, 
“ Is Mr. Bedcliffe at home ?” 

“ Ho, sir — he is not,” replied the servant-girl. 

Indeed I” exclaimed the visitor ; “lam very 
sorry for that— I wish to see him most partacularly I 
do you think he will return ?” 

1 ‘ I’m sure, sir, I don’t know,” was the servant’s 
respoi^a^^; “but his dinner is ordered for half-past 
five a^ psual. Perhaps however missus knows 
when he wifi come in.” 

Mrs, Macaulay made her appearance in the pas- 
sage at this ftage of the conversation; and she 
perceived that the visitor was a tall stout man, with 
bushy whiskers— and if not of very elegant appear- 
ance, still far fropi vulgar. 

“Is It very imporfeant, sir?” she inquired: for 
she was always mightily curious to glean whatsoever 
she could of Mr. Bedohffe’s proceedings or affairs. 


“"Well, it is important,” answered the visitor. 
“I have just arrived from India, and have got a 
letter for Mr. Bedcliffe. I should like to deliver it 
into his own hands. Xou know perhaps, ma’am, 
that Mr. Bedcliffe was a considerable time in 
India ?” 

“I have heard so,” answered Mis. Macaulay 
“T7ell, if it is so very important, I think I can 
tell you where to find Mr. Bedcliffe ; for he had a 
cah fetched when he left about half-past two o’clock 

— and though I wasn’t purposely listening- ^for 

I should scorn the action 1 nevertheless heard 

him tell the driver to take him to his solicitor’s, 
Humber — Bedford Bow, Holborn.” 

“I am exceedingly obliged,” said the visitor; 
and away he went. 

How this individual was none other than the In- 
spector of Police of whom we have so recently 
spoken, and who had disguised himself in plain 
clothes in order to procure the information that he 
ne^4©d- He returned at once to Bow Street, and 
took anufrhe? constable, as well as Sagoonah herself, 
wit||. him iq § cab. They proceeded to Bedford 
Bo!f> aud tlie Inspector, still wearing his plain 
clofilies, ba 4 © the constable recline back so that his 
; uniform might not he seen. The Inspector him- 
self alighted, and entered alone into the clerks’ 
office. His inquiry was promptly made ; and the 
answer was as promptly given Mr. Bedcliffe was 
there, anj} ^4 Cole- 

mgn’s ipf ate ©fSe© up-stairs. 

iphelnspector stepped out into the street, and 
quickly returned, accompanied, by thp officer and 
Sagoonafi. The presence of the latter was not 
needed % tfi® of immediately identifying 

the one fljo 4o he capturpd ; b^t she had 
insisted upp^ seeing out the ip^tfcer to the very 
end. She was so fearful that i?er victim would 
escape ; and moreover, all hor love turned 
to burning hatred, sfie longe/l to |loac oyer his 
downfall J 

The clerks in this j|rQiind-floor w&pQ asto- 
nished and di^n^yed af bpholding la constable in 
the S 9 ci< 3 ty of ||| |n piaj# clothes who 

had ||| liglliry P |Cr- Bedcliffe : 

but he ^ipaounced to be an officer 

of Justice ; ap4 those present to beware 

how they raised any alarm which might defeat the 
purpose that had brought him thither. 

In the room up-stairs Mr. Coleman had just 
pronounced the hills given by Armytage to be for- 
geries * the Duke of Marchmont was thrown into 
consternation— the wretched forger himself was 
smitten with unspeakable horror,— when the door 
burst open, and the Inspector made his appear- 
ance, followed by Sagoonah and tlie constable. 

The ayah had thrown up her veil— the Duke of 
Marchmont iit once recognised i|ier —and his guilty 
conscience smote him with the idea sb© 
come with the officers of Justice tp arrest him as 
the instigator of the assassip-fieed which being in- 
fended against her royal unstress, had stricken 
herself. Armytage, at the sight of a constables 
uniform, gave vent to a hollow moan at the 
thought that he was the object of so ominous a 
yisit. Mr, Coleman was seized with astonish- 
ment, and perhaps also with misgivings in respect 
to the ipotive of the sinister presence. 

The Inspector glanced around upon the lawyer, 
the I>uke, and Mr. Armytage ; and when he laid 
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not Iiis hand upon either, nor ordered the con- 
stable in uniform to take any one into custody. 
Marchmont and Army t ago began to breathe more 
freely : but Mr, Coleman’s misgivings increased. 

There is an inner room,” said the Inspector, 
advancing towards the door of the apartment in 
which Mr. Eedcliffe was all this while concealed. 

“ It is private I” exclaimed Mr. Coleman, placing 
his back against it. 

‘'^Private, or not private,” said the Inspector 
resolutely, “ I must do my duty. Come, sir — have 
the goodness to stand aside, or I shall be com- 
pelled to use force.” 

Beware how you violate the privacy of my 
ofSces!” exclaimed Mr. Coleman; but the agita- 
tion and distress which he displayed, more than 
ever convinced the police officials that he whom 
they sought was in the adjacent room. 

The Inspector was just upon the point of laying 
his hand upon the lawyer for the purpose of re- 
moving him by foice, when the handle of the door 
was turned fiom within, and a voice exclaimed, 
“ Eesist them not, my friend ! I sunender I” 

It was with a low gasping moan that Mr. Cole- 
man stood away from the door ; it opened—and 
Mr. Eedcliffe came forth. The Duke of March- 
mont gave such a start, and such an indescribable 
expression swept over his countenance, that fright- 
ful indeed must have been the feelings which were 
tearing like vultures at his heart; while Armytage * 
gave utterance to a cry of amazement. As for : 
Sagoonah — while lightnings shot forth from her ! 
eyes, she drew her lithe bayadera form, clad in j 
Christina’s garment, up to its full height ; and her j 
duskily handsome countenance assumed a look of 
fiendish satisfaction. But it appeared as if Clement 
Eedchfie beheld not either of the three whom we 
have just named : his countenance wore a marble I 
composure — his form was erect — his step was firm 
as he issued from the inner room ; and there was 
not the slightest agitation of his hp nor vibration 
of his dark eyes to denote any feeling of uneasi- 
ness within. 

“ Officer, do your duty V* he said, in a firm but 
glacial voice. 

I arrest you, my lord,” replied the Inspector, 
on a charge of murder. You are Lord Clandon 
by title-— better known as the Hon. Bertram 
Vivian.” 

“I am he,” responded the prisoner. “Cole- 
man, you will accompany me. Spare your hand- 
cuffs, sir 1” be added, turning in a dignified man - 1 
ner towards the police-constable who had just ■ 
produced the manacles. “It is not my purpose 
to offer the slightest resistance.” 

The constable was overawed by the manner in 
which he was thus addressed ; and, at a glance i 
from the Inspector, he replaced the handcuffs in 
his pocket. 

Lord Clandon — as we must now call Mr. Eed- 
chffe, aha$ Bertram Vivian — walked forth from 
the room without bestowing the slightest notice 
upon either the Luke of Marchmont, Armytage, 
or Sagoonah ; and descending the stairs, he entered 
the cab, accompanied by the Inspector and the 
police-constable Mr. Coleman intimated that he 
would follow immediately. Sagoonah likewise de- 
scended the stairs ; and the Inspector said to her, 
“ You must come on to the police-office ; we shall 
req^uire your presence there.” 


The ayah accordingly took another cab, and re- 
paired to Bow Street. 

Mr. Coleman remained behind for a few minutes 
with the Luke of Marchmont and Mr. Armytage. 
The lawyer’s countenance was exceedingly pale, 
but no longer agitated : it was firm and resolute. 
Armytage appeared utterly overwhelmed, crushed, 
and spirit-broken with everything that had taken 
place* the Luke of Marchmont was evidently 
labouring under the almost stupefying sense of a 
horrible consternation. Hia countenance was 
ghastly ; and he gazed upon Mr. Coleman as if 
this gentleman were the arbiter of his doom. 

“My lord,” said the solicitor, addressing himself 
with a cold sternness to tho Luke, “ the event 
which has just occurred renders it unnecessary for 
your Grace to remain another moment here. Upon 
that event I shall offer no observation ” 

“But— but,” said the Luke, in almost a dying 
tone, “ you will take this cheque— you will settle 
this business for Mr. Armytage ” 

“ Ho, my lord I” interrupted Coleman. “I de- 
cline your Grace’s intervention, altogether, hlr. 
Armytage will remain with me, to talk over these 
matteis. At his peril will he disobey me 

“But, Mr, Coleman,” gasped forth the Luke, 
with a desperate but vam effort to assume an air 
of composure, “ as Mr. Army tage’s friend you will 
at least suffer me to speak to him in private.” 

“Hot another syllable, my lord I” exclaimed 
Coleman resolutely. “And now I insist that your 
Grace immediately leaves my office.” 

Armytage— with his elbows resting upon the 
table— had buried his face in his hands , and he 
was moaning lamentably— while the words, “ Oh, 
my poor dear Zoe !” escaped twice or thrice from 
his lips. 

The Luke of Marchmont lingered with the air 
of a man whose desperate circumstances impelled 
him to make one more effort to save himself from 
the utter destruction which he saw to be immi- 
nent : but when he looked at the sternly resolute 
countenance of the lawyer, he was compelled to 
admit the conviction that everything was indeed 
hopeless in that quarter. He accordingly issued 
from the room, reeling and staggering as if under 
the inliuence of wine. 

Mr. Coleman suffered a minute or two to elapse, 
in order to give the Luke time for departure; and 
he then summoned one of hia clerks from below. 

“Mr. Brice,” he said, m a hurried whisper to 
this clerk, “ you will follow the Luke of March- 
mont — you will watch him day and night — you 
will dog him whithersoever he goes— and if he 
attempts to leave the country, you will at once 
give him into custody ” 

The clerk started with astonishment ; and it was 
a perfect consternation that seized upon him when 
Coleman whispered a few more words in his ears. 
The lawyer placed a sum of money in the clerk’s 
hand for whatsoever expenses might be incurred 
in the mission now entrusted to him; and he 
whisperingly said, “Be cautious — be silent! I 
know that I can rely upon you I” 

“ You may, sir and the clerk issued from the 
room. 

Another of the dependants was now summoned 
from tho lower office ; and when he made his ap- 
pearance, Coleman said, “ Mr. Ingram, you wxU 
remain here with Mr. Armytage till my return* 
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Xefc no one have access to hioi ; and if he should 
endeavour to escape, call in a police-constable and 
give him into custody on a charge of forgery.” 

Armytage had all this while remained with his 
countenance buried in his hands : but when he 
heard that mandate given by Mr. Coleman to the 
clerk, he threw himself at the lawyer’s feet, im- 
ploring Ms mercy. 

“Everything depends upon yourself,” replied 
Coleman; “and you can now more than ever 
understand how your testimony will become so 
needful.” 

Having thus spoken, the lawyer issued from his 
ofSce— -descended the stairs — and engaging a eah, 
which happened to be passing along Bedford Eow, 
he proceeded to Bow Street. 

Before concluding this chapter, we have one 
explanation to give. The reader will recollect that 
Mr. Coleman had received a letter upon the 
perusal of which he had taxed Armytage with 
forgery. This letter was from another solicitor, 
who had first of all discounted the hills for twenty 
thousand pounds that have been so frequently 
mentioned. Those bills, as we have seen, had 
fallen into Coleman’s hands : for with the aid of 
Mr. Bedcliffe’s money he had taken them from the 
original discounter. This discounter had that very 
day happened to discover that the acceptance of 
some mercantile firm had been forged by Armytage 
to those bills ; and he had accordingly written to 
communicate the fact to Mr. Coleman. This was 
the letter which, as we have seen, was received by 
Coleman a few minutes previous to the sudden 
bursting in of Sagoonah and the police-officials. 


CHAPTEB CXSXYIIL 

THE PEISOHEK THE HOCK. 

The magistrate at Bow Street had not quitted 
the office, although it was now past the usual hour 
for his retirement from the bench : hut he awaited 
the result of the expedition on which the In- 
spector had set out. It was not very long before 
this official returned, accompanied by his prisoner. 
The crowd that usually hangs about a police-office, 
had dispersed in the belief that the business of the 
day was over : the newspaper-reporters had like- 
wise taken their departure ; and the court itself 
remained empty until the magistrate and his 
clerk were fetched from their private room by 
the intimation that the prisoner who was ex- 
pected, had just arrived at the office. The magis- 
trate accordingly returned to take his seat upon 
the bench: the clerk placed himself at the table; 
and Xord Clandon was now escorted into the dock. 
In addition to the persons already noticed, there 
were only Sagoonah, the Inspector, and the con- 
stable, besides two or three other police-officers, 
now present. But Mr. Coleman speedily made 
his appearance; and soon afterwards another in- 
dividual entered the court. 

Tnis last-mentioned person was Mark, Queen 
Indora’s faithful major-domo. It will he recol- 
lected that her Majesty had despatched a note to 
Mortimer Street, acquainting Lord Clandon with 
SagQonah’a fiighb ; and of this note Mark was the 


bearer. On reaching Mortimer Street, he had 
learnt from Mrs. Macaulay—as the disguised In- 
spector had previously done— that Mr. Eedchffe 
(as he was tTim called) had gone to his solicitor’s 
in Bedford Bow, Holborn. Thither Mark pro- 
ceeded, little suspecting the fearful nature of the 
intelligence that awaited him, ’ His astonishment 
and consternation may therefore be imagined, when 
he learnt from one of the clerks that Mr. Bedchffie 
had been arrested on a charge of murder, and that 
he was none other than the Duke of Marchmont’s 
brother. Lord Clandon. Of this fact Mark was 
hitherto completely ignorant ; and it filled him 
with as much surprise as the incident of the ar- 
rest excited his grief. He sped away to Bow- 
street : and as we have seen, arrived there shortly 
after the proceedings had commenced. 

To prevent any confusion, while the reader re- 
fers to some of the earlier chapters of our narra- 
tive, it may be as well to remark that during -the 
life-time of the Duke of Marchmont, Hugh (the 
present Duke) bore the title of Lord Clandon, 
while his brother was simply the Hon. Bertram 
Vivian. But when the murder of the old Duke 
gave the higher title to Hugh, Bertram as a neces- 
sary consequence became Lord Clandon ; and it is 
thus that we shall speak of him. 

On being introduced into the dock. Lord Clan- 
don lost nob for an instant that self-possession, 
calmly though coldly dignified, which at the mo- 
ment of his arrest he had worn at Mr. Coleman’s 
office. He bowed to the magistrate: when his 
solicitor entered he Jjestowed on him a look of 
friendly recognition ; and when he saw Mark make 
his appearance in the Court, he beckoned him to 
the side of the dock, and bending over, whispered, 
“ You will break this intelligence as delicately as 
possible to your mistress. Bub wait until you hear 
everything that takes place 

Sagoonah had been conducted by the Police- 
Inspector to a seat just behind the witness-box ; 
and she now looked straight forward, not once 
turning her eye« after the first glance towards the 
victim whom her vindictive jealousy had consigned 
to that ignominious position. She beheld Mark 
make Ms appearance ; hut she affected nob to per- 
ceive Mm. Her features were rigid ; and dusky 
though her complexion was, yet a visible paleness, 
cold and death- like, sat upon her countenance. 

The Inspector entered the witness box, and was 
sworn. He then addressed the magistrate as fol- 
lows 

“ Your worship is aware that about nineteen 
years ago the Duke of Marchmont of that day 
was found murdered at a short distance from Oak- 
lands, his country-seat in Hampshire. A Coro- 
ner’s Inquest pronounced a verdict of * Wilful 
Murder’ against Bertram Vivian, otherwise Lord 
Clandon. Warrants were issued for the appre- 
hension of the accused : a reward was offered by 
the Secretary of State for his apprehension ; ad- 
vertisements were inserted in the newspapers— 
but all without effect. The accused had taken his 
departure ; and during this interval of nineteen 
years, nothing ever reached the ear of justice con- 
cerning Mm until this day. From information 
which I received, I have now arrested the pri- 
soner in the dock ; and I charge him with being 
that same Bertram Vivian, otherwise Lord Clan- 
don, agamsb whom a verdict of ' Wilful Murder’ 
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was returned by a Coroner’s Inquest in tbe year ] 
1829.” 

* The clerk of the court then addressed the ma- 
gistrate 

“ By your worship’s instructions, in consequence 
of the information given this afternoon, I repaired 
to the Home Office, to which the depositions taken 
at the Coroner’s Inquest in the year 1829, had 
been forwarded. I have obtained those depositions j 
and I have them here.” 

" As the case occurred so long ago,” said the 
magistrate, " it will be necessary to read them.” 

Perhaps it would save your worship’s time,” 
said the prisoner, if I were to admit that which 
it is by no means my purpose to deny, and which 
I have already admitted at Mr Coleman’s office ; 
namely, that I am indeed that same—” 

But here Mr. Coleman rose , and making a sign 
to the prisoner to he silent j he said to the magis- 
trate, “ I should much prefer that your woiship 
would adopt the course you were about to take, as 
I have my reasons why the whole incidents of the 
bygone tragedy should be again brought fully to 
the knowledge of the public. A generation has 
well nigh passed since the date referred to ; and | 
as my client will plead JSfot Guilty to the dread I 
crime imputed to him, I am anxious that, with the 
true British spirit of fair play, public opinion may 
be suspended until a jury of the noble prisoner’s 
countrymen shall have pronounced their ver- 
dict.” 

The clerk of the court accordingly read the de- 
positions. They commenced by setting forth how 
Purvis the butler, and Leachley the valet, had found 
the body of tbe late Duke by the side of the pond, 
with the dagger sticking in its back. Then fol- 
lowed the evidence of the present Buko of March- 
mont, as it was given at the time, and which chiefly 
went to prove that the dagger was the property of 
his brother Bertram ; and that on the evening pre- 
ceding the night of the murder, he had left his 
bi other at an inn in the neighbouring village, in 
a terrible state of excitement in consequence of 
certain matters connected with the Duchess Eliza. 
It then appeared from the depositions that the 
landlord of the village inn was next examined as 
a witness. He deposed to the fact of Bertram 
having passed about three hours at the tavern in 
the afternoon and evening of the day preceding 
the night of the murder-~that he was violently 
excited the whole time-— and that he had rushed 
away in the frenzied state of which his brother 
had spoken. It next appeared from the deposi- 
tions that two of the housemaids belonging to 
Oaklands were examined in succession j and their 
statement was to the effect that while arranging’ 
the chamber occupied by Bertram during his stay 
at the mansion, they had seen the dagger lying 
amongst a few other curiosities, which, as they 
understood, Bertram had brought with him from 
the United States, The man-servant who had 
specially attended upon Bertram during his visit,* 
appeared to have been the next witness ; and he 
was represented as having deposed to the fact that 
Bertram had shown him the dagger, explaining at 
the same time that it had been long in the posses- 
sion of some celebrated Indian Chief who died a 
few months previous to Bertram’s departure from 
"Washington. The dagger was described xn the 
depositions and by the witnesses as being of very 


peculiar workmanship, and once seen, could not 
possibly have been mistaken. 

The depositions proceeded to show that wit- 
nesses were next examined to relate the particu- 
lars in respect to the dog. It had been found that 
Pluto was mortally wounded by a pistol-bullet : 
but the weapon itself had not been found, either 
in the pond or in the neighbourhood so that 
it was tolerably evident the assassin had taken 
it away with him. The cloth which the dog had 
brought in his mouth, was a fragment evidently 
torn from the skirt of a surtout coat ; and it was 
therefore supposed that the faithful animal had 
flown at the murderer of his master— in doing 
which he had received the fatal bullet. It was 
farther shown at the Coroner’s Inquest that Ber- 
tram had on a black surtout coat when he left 
Oaklands after the scene with the Duke and Eliza, 
The depositions went on to state that the evidence 
being complete, the Coroner proceeded to sum 
up. In alluding to the circumstance of the 
dagger, he said '‘that it had been incontesfcibly 
proved that the weapon belonged to Bertram ; and 
that the J ury, with this fact before them, would 
have to weigh well whether, under all the circum- 
stances, it was Bertram’s hand which committed 
the deed — or whether some other person had ob- 
tained possession of that dagger with the foulest 
of purposes.” The Coroner had remarked ** that 
it was certainly extraordinary that Bertram should 
have had the dagger about him at the time when 
he was walking with the Duchess and when the 
incident occurred that compelled him to fly from 
Oaklands. None of the witnesses had been able 
to throw any light upon that point, —such for in- 
stance as proving that the dagger was still in Ber- 
tram’s room at the time of his flight— or on the 
other hand, that they missed it from the room. 
Certain it was the dagger had dealt the mur- 
derous blow; and it was for the Jury to say 
whether the hand of Bertram or that of an un- 
known assassin had wielded the weapon.” Having 
commented upon all other parts of the evidence, 
the Coroner had left the matter in the hands of 
the J ury. 

The depositions concluded by stating that a 
verdict of Wilful Murder ” was returned against 
Bertram Vivian, alia^ Lord Clandon. 

When the clerk ot the court had finished read- 
ing these depositions, the Inspector said, “ I now 
propose, your worship, to introduce a witness who 
will prove that the prisoner in the dock, so long 
known by the name of Clement Eedcliffe, is in 
reality the Bertram Vivian, okas Lord Clandon, 
against whom that verdict was returned ; and I 
conceive that your worship will hold this evidence 
sufficient to remand the prisoner, if not finally to 
commit him for trial.” 

Lord Clandon— understanding that Sagoonah 
was tbe witness alluded to — was again about to 
address the magistrate, to admit his identity, so 
that the ayah’s evidence might be dispensed with : 
for with a generous ddicacy he was anxious to 
prevent Queen Indora’s name from being brought 
forward m the present proceedings. But Mr, 
Coleman, advancing towards the dock, whispered 
to the prisoner in the following manner 

“Your lordship must really suffer the proceed- 
ings to take their course. As there will inevitably 
be a trial— and I hope to G-od it will only be for 
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form's sake but still as a trial 7mtst ensue, it is It must be observed that Sagoonali related these 
retjmsite we should glean, every particular. Queen facts m order to give her narrative as much pre- 
ludora's name must sooner or later be mentioned cision as possible ; but that likewise much of the 


in the proceedings j and therefore as well to-day 
at this court, as in another place a short time 
hence. I beseech that your lordship will leave 
yourself entirely in my hands.” 

‘*My friend, I will do so,” answered Lord 
Clandon : and the solicitor retired to his seat. 

IDhe Inspector now directed Sagoonah to enter 
the witness-box; and she was first of all ques- 
tioned by the magistrate in respect to her know- 
ledge of the obhgations of an oath. Her answers 
were satisfactory, and she was sworn according to 
her own creed. Then — partly in reply to leading 
questions put by the Inspector and the magistrate, 
and partly of her own accord— -she proceeded 
with her evidence. She spoke the English tongue 
sufficiently well to render it entirely intelligible ; 
and it was rather with a peculiarity of accent 
than in broken phrases that she delivered her 
testimony. Her veil being raised, the extraordi- 
nary beauty of her countenance could not fail to 
ptrxke those present to whom she was a stranger : 
her demeanour was coldly calm and collected; and 
her voice trembled not. But once — and once 
only— did she glance towards the piisoner in the 
dock, and this occasion will be mentioned in its | 
place. j 

She deposed that her name was Sagoonah — that | 
she was about twenty-six years of age — that she 
had been left an orphan in her childhood— from 
which time she had been brought up about the 
person of Indora, Princess, and now Queen of In- 
derabad, an independent kingdom of Hindostan. 
She recollected that about sixteen years back, and 
consequently when she was only ten years old, an 
Englishman bearing the name of Clement Eedcliffe 
arrived at the Court of Inderahad. He was m the 
East India Company’s service, and came to that 
Court as an accredited diplomatic agent on the part 
of the Governor- General. Tho King of Inderabad, 
for his own reasons, detained the Englishman at 
hi8 Court, and caused a rumour of his death in the 
jungles to be propagated in other parts of India, so 
that it might reach the ears of the British func- 
tionaries at Calcutta. Sagoonah proceeded to state 
that the Englishman was treated with all possible 
distinction at the Court of Inderabad --his freedom 
alone excepted. He had sumptuous apartments 
assigned him in a pavilion attached to the Boyal 
palace, he had slaves to minister unto him— a 
guard of honour to attend him ; and riches were 
showered upon him. Those around him were ex- 
pressly ordered by the King to address with the 
respect due to a noble of the highest rank. He 
was the preceptor of the Princess Indora, whom he 
ii]^r^cted in all European accomplishments, and 
w!lxom he converted to Christianity. He was like- 
TPise the King’s Privy Councillor, and was tho 
mean^ of introducing a multiplicity of reforms into 
the institu^ns of the country. All these were of 
the most liberal tendency ; and thus, although he 
was known to be an Englishman and a Christian, 
he was an universal favourite with every grade of 
society m the kingdom of Inderahad. He was al- 
ways addressed as if he himself were a Prince; and 
it was generally believed that he would espouse the 
princess Indora, and become monarch of the coun- 
try whenever the old king should die. 


information she imparted, was elicited from her by 
questions, while the rest was spontaneously afforded 
from her lips. 

She proceeded to depose that the Englishman 
Clement Eedcliffe frequently implored his freedom, 
but could not obtain it. Thus years passed on. 
At length, in the year 18^5, an incident occurred 
which made Sagoonah acquainted with some por- 
tion of his former history. It appeared that an 
English traveller was found murdered in a wood in 
the neighbourhood of the capital; and amongst 
the documents discovered on his person, was a 
London newspaper. This newspaper fell into the 
hands of tbe Englishman Clement Bedcliffe. On 
that very same day Sagoonah was walking in the 
Court of Fountains belonging to the palace of In- 
derahad,— when she was the unseen witness of a 
meeting on the part of the Englishman and the 
Princess Indora. The Englishman threw himself 
at the feet of her Highness, imploring that she 
would intercede with her royal father to procure 
i his freedom. He said that everything which ro- 
' garded his native country had hifchei to been a per- 
fect blank to him ; but that the newspaper which 
had now fallen into his hands, contained a para- 
graph bearing allusion to his own family, and to his 
horror tending to criminate him in respect to a 
murder which he never even knew had been com- 
mitted at all. He mentioned tbe name of the Duke 
of Marchmont : he mentioned his own real name of 
Bertram Tiviau. His language was passionate and 
vehement; and she (Sagoonah) thought he scarcely 
knew what he was saying at the time. Sagoonah 
continued to depose that she herself, during tbis in- 
terview remained concealed behind a group of 
shrubs, and that her presence there was not sus- 
pected by either tbe Englishman or the Princess. 
She never told either what she had overheard, but 
treasured it up in her own bosom. The English- 
man’s freedom was not accorded him ; but some 
time afterwards be escaped from Inderabad. Then 
the Princess determined upon coming to Eng- 
land ; and Sagoonah agreed to he her companion. 
Since they were in England — and very recently — 
Sagoonah had listened at the door when the pri- 
soner and Indora were conversing together; and 
she had heard enough to establish the conviction 
in her mind that he whom she had so long known 
by tbe name of Clement Eedcliffe was none other 
than Bertram Vivian — or, more properly, Lord 
Clandon. 

And the prisoner in the dock,” said the magi- 
strate, inquiringly, “ is the same person of whom 
you are speaking ?” 

JS"ow it was that Sagoonah turned her large coal 
black eyes upon Lord Clandou ; and they vibrated 
with that lustre which on former occasions had 
struck him as so sinister, and which had subse- 
quently haunted him for a period afterwards. 
That look which she thus bent upon him was full 
of a fiendish satisfaction— of a hatred which had 
succeeded a once all-potent love ; *and as she again 
turned her regards towards the magistrate, she 
said in a firm voice, It is he I” 

When you first addressed me this afternoon,” 
said the Inspector, “ you entered into very minute 
I details in respect to the murder which took place 
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ia tlie year 18S9. Perhaps you. have some espla- 
natioa to give oa that point ?” 

Sagoonah hesitated for a few instants; and 
then she said, in the same cold calm voice as be- 
fore, “ I have no objection to explain that subject. 
My royal mistress procured numerous volumes 
of an English newspaper called the TimeSj and I 
availed myself of opportunities to read therein the 
history of the murder at Oaklands. It was thus 
that I was enabled to follow up the clue which I had 
previously obtained m India, and to understand 
how it was that the prisoner had so long borne a 
false name.” 

“ Mr. Coleman,” asked the magistrate, do you 
desire to put any questions to this witness ?” 

“jS'one, sir,” was the reply. “ She best knows 
the reason that has led her to the perpetration of 
this black deed of treachery ; and she may foe left 
to the punishment of her own conscience.” 

These last words seemed to strike the ayah most 
forcibly; for she gave a convulsive start— she 
gasped as if about to say something — and then 
staggering back from the witness-box, she sank 
upon the seat a little way in the rear. 

‘‘Prisoner,” said the magistrate, “have you 
anything to allege wherefore you should not be 
committed for trial ?” 

“I have promised,” replied Lord Clandon, 
firmly, “ to leave myself in the hands of my legal 
adviser.” 

Mr. Coleman thereupon rose, and addressed the 
magistrate in the following manner 

“ Sir, I am perfectly well aware that you have 
no alternative but to commit for trial the noble » 
man who stands before you. But I have already 
stated that I wish public opinion to be suspended 
until a better opportunity shall serve for the com- 
plete investigation of this unfortunate and intri- 
cate affair. Best assured, sir, that if my client 
shall reiterate in another place that declaration of 
innocence which I now make for him here, it is 
with a fervid reliance upon the justice of that 
heaven which may unravel those intricacies that 
human hands, if unassisted, cannot possibly disen- 
tangle. On the present occasion, sir, no more will 
he said on behalf of the prisoner.” 

The magistrate then formally decreed the com- 
mittal of Lord Clandon for trial ,* and the prisoner 
walked forth with a firm step to the cab which 
was to convey him to Bewgate. 

Meanwhile Sagoonah had glided away from the 
court— availing herself of an opportunity when 
Lord Clandon was again whispering a few words 
m the ear of the faithful Mark, relative to the 
manner in which he was to break to Queen Indora 
the intelligence of his calamity 

We must now return to the Luke of Marchmont, 
whom we left at the moment he issued from the 
lawyer’s office, leaving Armytago behind. The 
nobleman had not in the first instance arrived 
there in his carriage : he had been on horseback to 
see Madame Angelique ; and from her villa he had 
ndden’over straight to Bedford Bow, — his groom 
holding his horse while ho was in Mr. Coleman’s 
office. On coming forth thence, he dismissed the 
groom, with an intimation that he purposed to 
proceed on foot : but it struck the domestic that 
there was a strange, half- wild, half- vacant ex- 
pression on his ducal master’s countenance. 

And well might it be so 1— -for the soul of the 


Luke of Marchmont was a perfect pandemonium 
at that mutant. He walked on through the ad- 
jacent Squares : he felt as if he were intoxicated 
—yet without any of the exhilarating effects which 
wine produces. There was an awful consternation 
in his brain ; and never was he more bewildered 
than at present how to act. There were reasons 
which seemed to induce him to fiy from the 
country ; and yet he had not the power to take 
any decisive step. He longed for some one whom 
he could consult— to whom he could tell every- 
thing — who might become the depositor of the 
stupendous secrets that lay heavy as lead upon his 
soul ‘ but where was he to find such a friend ? All 
of a sudden ho recollected that his brother— his 
own brother— must at that moment be undergoing 
an examination at a police-office ; and he experi- 
enced a feverish, a burning desire to ascertain the 
result. Ho, not exactly the result; for he felt 
convinced that t/iis must be a committal for trial : 
but it closely concerned the Luke’s interest to 
learn what had transpired at the examiuation. 
He called a cab, and proceeded to an hotel in 
Covent Grarden, where he asked for a private room 
and ordered dinner. 

Oh! well may the reader imagine that this 
order was only given for form’s sake: but the 
wretched Luke of Marchmont was unable to par- 
take of a morsel. Eood appeared to stick in his 
throat : wine seemed to suffocate him. He longed 
to ask the waiter certain questions : bub each time 
the domestic entered, the Luke’s courage faded 
him; he dreaded to hear something terrible in 
respect to himself. At length, looking at his 
watch, he found that it was seven o’clock: and 
feeling convinced that the examination must be 
by that time over, he could no longer endure the 
horrible state of suspense in which he was plunged. 
He therefore mustered up his courage to address 
the waiter, who he perceived did not know him, 
inasmuch as he called him “sir.” 

“Is there not spme important exapaination 
going on close by, at Bow Street ?” inquired the 
Luke, with an almost supernatural effort to com- 
mand his composure. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the waiter. “They say 
that Lord Clandon has just been committed for 
trial, for the murder of his uncle, about nineteen 
years ago.” 

“ I heard something about it as I came along,” 

: said the Luke, endeavouring to sip his wme with 
i an easy nonchalant air • but he again felt as if it 
would choke him. “ Has anything particular 
; transpired ? I mean did the prisoner make any 
confession ? or did he deny ” 

“The proceedings were not long, sir,” answered 
the waiter ; “ only two witnesses were examined— 
the Inspector and a Hindoo woman; and all the 
evidence went dead against his lordship. I be- 
lieve his lordship’s solicitor denied the charge: 
but beyond that no defence was offered. You 
perhaps know, sir, that Lord Clandon is the Luke 
; of Marchmont’s brother ?” 

The Luke made no response : he could not ; and 
the waiter, thinking that he cared no more for the 
topic of conversation, issued from the room. 

The Luke began to breathe more freely ; and 
he said within himself, “ It is clear that without 
the evidence of Travers they can do nothing. Vill 
he remain stanch? or will he — will he betray 
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eTeryfching ? Tho wretch, to have perpetrated 
forgery V* 

Another quick revulsion took place in the Duke 
of Marchmont^s feelings : the momentary idea of 
eafefey flitted away ; and as he thought of Army- 
tage a horrible sense of danger again smote him. 
That the ruined speculator was entirely in Cole- 
man’s power, was but too evident ; and that the 
lawyer would use this power, the Duke felt fright- 
fully convinced* 3£e was now once more goaded 
to utter desperation : he rose from his seat : white 
as a corpse— haggard and ghastly — he paced to 
and fro in the room. He thought of flight— and 
he thought of suicide; but he dreaded lest by 
adopting the former course he should only be pre- 
cipitating his own utter downfall, and throwing 
away the last chance of escape : — while in respect 
to suicide, he had not the moral courage I 

Suddenly an idea struck him. It was an idea 
that ■‘arose from desperation’s self ; hut no sooner 
had it entered his brain, than he clutched at it 
greedily. Hinging the bell, he ordered the waiter 
to give him Ms bill and call a cab. On enter- 
ing the vehicle he said to the driver, “ Cfo Hew- 
gate I” 

Away sped the cab ; and it was followed by 
another, containing the lawyer’s clerk who had 
been appointed to watch him : for Mr. Price was 
keen and shrewd, and was not likely to disobey 
nor neglect his master’s mandates. In twenty 
minutes the cab which bore the Duke, drew up in 
front of ISTewgate; and his G-race alighting, knocked 
at the door of the Governor’s house- On giving 
his name, he was at once ushered into a room, 
where the Governor received him with mingled 
sympathy and respect. 

This is a dreadful thing, my lord,” said the 
prison functionary, who was by no means aato- 
nished to see Marchmont looking so pale, haggard, 
and agitated : “ but it is an event for which your 
Grace must have been for long years more or less 
prepared, as it might have happened at any mo- 
ment— although, I believe, your Grace fancied 
your brother to be dead ?” 

I come to see that unhappy brother of mine,” 
interrupted the Duke. ** Show me to his cell— 
and let me he alone with him.” 

It was contrary to the gaol regulations to admit 
visitors to prisoners at that late hour in the even- 
ing; hut on behalf of a Duke all such restrictions 
were readily set aside. The Governor therefore at 
once obeyed with alacrity; and he conducted 
Marchmont along the gloomy corridors towards 
the cell which Lord Clandon now tenanted. The 
massive door swung upon its hinges; a single 
candle was burning inside; and by the dim light 
Lord Clandon was discovered sleeping on the 
humble pallet. Yes— he was sleeping after the 
exhausting circumstances of the day ; and he slept 
seirenely too, with no convulsing starts— with no 
tossing nor heaving on the bolster — with no fling- 
ing about of the arms. The Governor closed the 
door, without bolting it, — having intimated to his 
Grace that he would wait at the extremity of the 
corridor. 

The Duke of Marchmont stood by the side of 
the pallet, looking down upon the sleeping coun- 
tenance of his brother. That brother was sleep- 
ing, as we have said, serenely ; and the Duke mur- 
mured to himself, ** Would to heaven that I could 


slumber like him ’—Bertram !” and ho placed his 
hand upon his brother’s shoulder. 

Lord Clandon opened his eyes ; and on behold- 
ing the Duke he started slightly for an instant: 
then rising from the pallet, he said coldly, “ What 
seek you with me ?” 

“Bertram, how can you ask this question?” 
exclaimed the Duke, adopting a reproachful look 
and tone. “ Am I not your brother ?” 

“I have no brother,” replied Lord Clandon: 
and for a moment his chest heaved as if with a 
convulsing sob. “ Ko— I have not a brother I I 
had once a brother, whom I loved dearly and de- 
votedly; but — but— that time has long passed — 
and for nineteen years,” added Bertram, fixing 
his eyes significantly upon the Duke, “ there has 
been no one in the world whom I could call my 
brother !” 

“ Bertram, your brain is turned,” said March- 
mont. “Pray listen tome! Gold doubtless can 
procure your escape — I will lavish it by thousands 
—by hundreds of thousands, if needful—” 

“Ho morel” ejaculated Bertram, in a per- 
emptory t-sae, “ If all the doors stood open, and 
no one barred my egress I would not go hence I 
My destiny shall he fulfilled. I know what it is ; I 
believe in God— I have faith in His justice I And 
now enough ! Leave me !” 

“ Ho, no— I cannot leave you thus !” cried the 
Duke of Marchmont, easily converting his real 
agitation into a semblance of profound grief. 
“ What horrible thoughts, Bertram, have you in 
your head ? — why is your conduct thus unnatural 
towards me ? — why did you appear before me at 
Oaklauds, to scare me with the idea that I beheld 
one from the dead ? Oh ! you must escape — you 
must fly hence— you must betake yourself to some 
foreign country ! All my fortune is at your dis- 
posal — I will beggar myself to ensure your welfare I” 
“Leave me, I say!” answered Bertram, who 
was evidently struggling with violent internal 
emotions • “ leave me, I insist I” 

The Duke was bewildered how to act. There 
was a moment when he was about to fall upon his 
knees— to entreat— to implore— to give utterance 
to all the wild things which were agitating in his 
brain : but yet he dared not. He again looked at 
his brother ; the prisoner’s countenance now was 
cold, stern, and implacable; and as Marchmont 
hesitated what to do, Lord Clandon extended his 
arm towards the door, exclaiming, “ Begone ! I 
know you not as a brother.” 

It seemed to be by a sort of mechanical involun- 
tary process that the Duke of Marchmont obeyed 
the mandate and slunk away from Bertram’s pre- 
sence. The Governor came hastily along the stone 
corridor to turn the massive key and fasten the 
heavy bolts which secured in his cell that captive 
who, nevertheless, would not have issued forth if 
every door of the prison had stood open. 

“ I hope, my lord,” said the Governor, in a 
low sympathizing voice, “ that your unfortunate 
brother was grateful for this visit ?” 

“Do not question me!” replied the Duke petu- 
lantly. “Which is the way out?”— for the very 
atmosphere of that prison seemed horribly op- 
pressive to the wretched Marchmont. 

“ This way, my lord,” said the Governor. “ It 
was towards one of the condemned cells that your 
Grace was hastening—*” 
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The Puke could scarcely repress a cry of an'. | 
guisbed terror at the words which had just smitten i 
his ear ; and he rushed into the diverging passage, 
as if wildly anxious to escape from the air he 
was now breathing. The Governor of course 
attributed all this display of powerful emotions on 
the Duke’s part, to a sense of affliction on his 
brother’s account j and he begged his Grace to 
walk into his parlour and take some refreshment. 
But the Duke gave no response ; and issuing from 
the gaol, flung himself into the cab, in a state of 
mind that need not to have been envied by any 
wretch ever coming forth from that same prison to 
perish on the black scaffold erected outside. 

The driver asked whither he should proceed ; and 
the Duke answered, unconscious of the reply which 
he was giving. He had mentioned Belgrave 
Square; and thither the cab accordingly went. 
Uir. Price, Coleman’s clerk, still followed at a little 
distance—until he at length beheld the Duke 
Ho. 88 — POHETH Seeibs. 


enter his own mansion in Belgrave Square, from 
ail the windows of which a flood of lustre was 
pouring forth ; for there was a grand entertain- 
ment at Marchmont House that evening. 

The Duchess was receiving the ehte of the aris- 
tocracy ; and the splendid saloons were thrown 
open for the accommodation of the numerous 
guests. There was dancing in the state-apartment 
— there was play in the card-rooms— and the 
picture-galleries, brilliantly lighted, were the re- 
sorts of the loungers from the saloons themselves. 
The intelligence of Lord Clandon’s arrest had only 
just reached the mansion; it began to be ru- 
moured amongst the domestics — but to the com- 
pany it was as yet unknown. When the Duke 
alighted from the common hack-cab— and pale, 
haggard, and ghastly, entered the spacious hall— 
the numerous lacqueys assembled there, naturally 
supposed, as the Governor of Hewgate had done, 
that his Grace’s appearance was produced by th«» 
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intense affliction lie experienced on his brother’s 
behalf. 

“ What I is there company here to-night he 
inquired, in a wild vacant manner, of one of the 
footmen. 

‘ Yes, my lord. Your Grace must remember 
that this was the evening fixed for the occasion. 
But shall I inform her Grace that your lordship 
has returned ?” 

“Ho, no«-not now I” responded Marchmont 
impatiently: and reeling round like a drunken 
man, he issued forth from the palatial residence. 

The domestics looked at each other, shaking 
their heads half«ominously, half-compassionately, 
as if they feared he had gone mad. 

fflhe Duke entered another cab, and ordered the 
driver to take him to the Begent’s Park. There 
he stopped at the door of Mr. Armytage’s house, 
and knocked an impatient summons, 

“ Is Mr. Army tage at home ?” he inquired of 
the footman who speedily made his appearance. 

“ Ho, my lord,” was the reply : “ Mr. Army tage 
has gone into the country.” 

“Into the country?” ejaculated Marchmont. 
“Impossible I I left him this afternoon — 

“ It is q^uite true, my lord,” rejoined the foot- 
man. ‘^Mr. Armytage came just now in a cab, 
along with another gentleman: he did not get out 
•—but ordered a few necessaries to be put into a 
carpet-bag— and when it was brought to him, he 
said he was going away for some little time. He 
did not know for how long— but said that he should 
write and say when he was coming home again.” 

“ And who was that other gentleman ?” inquired 
Marchmont eagerly. 

“ I could not see, my lord,” answered the ser- 
vant ; " for it was quite dark, and master was in 
such a hurry — — ” 

The Bake tarried to hear no more, but turned 
abruptly away fi:om the door and re-entered the cab. 
Twice did the driver ask him whither he was now 
to proceed, without receiving any reply : but on 
the third occasion of putting the question, be 
I elicited the monosyllable, “ Home I” which was 
^ abruptly jerked forth. 

The Bake knew not what to think of this sud- 
den departure of Armytage. He could not flatter 
himself that Armytage had contrived to settle 
with Mr, Coleman and get out of his clutches, 
without having to make the revelations which had 
been sought from his lips : for if it were so, Army- 
tage would have been to him to claim the promised 
reward. On the other hand, the wretched Buke’s 
fears suggested that Armytage was kept in a sort 
of custody by Coleman, in order to be brought 
forward to give his evidence when the trial should 
take place. Indeed, Marchmont was in that state 
of mind in which he dared hope nothing, but was 
forced to tremble at everything; and the most 
groVilhag beggar in the streets was in the enjoy- 
meht of an elysian state of mind in comparison 
with this bbarer of a ducal coronet. 

On reaching Marchmont House, the Buke was 
found in a fa m feitig state in the cab : he was borne 
to his apartment, and was soon raving in the de- 
lirium of fever. 

Meanwhile the intelligence had spread amongst 
the guests that Lord Clandon was arrested and 
committed for trial: the Buchess was most pain- 
1 fully affected ; she received the sympathies of her 


friends — and the hnllmni assemblage broke up 
prematurely,— the grand supper that was provided, 
remaining untouched. 

And now Lavinia was called upon to minister by 
the side of that couch on which her husband was 
raving madly with the brain s fiery fever. 


CHAPTEB CXXXIX. 

EBHOBSB. 

Betueh we to Sagoonah, whom we left issuing 
from the police-office after she had heard the 
magistrate pronounce the committal of Lord Clan- 
don to Hewgate. 

"We have seen that the words pronounced by 
the attorney, to the effect that the ayah might be 
left to the chastisement of her own conscience, 
had produced a sudden and powerful impression 
upon her mind. It was one of those species of 
menaces which being thrown out in certain cir- 
cumstfmces, touch a particular chord in the heart, 
and cause it to vibrate painfully. Thus was it 
with Sagoonah. Love may turn to hate • hut when 
a hatred, so engendered, wreaks its vengeance, 
it IS all the more susceptible of a speedy and 
poignant remorse. And thus again was it with 
Sagoonah. She went forth from the policernffice ; 
and the memory of that threat haunted her. It 
appeared to have fastened upon her brain : it dung 
to her like a curse. 

She wandered on, unconscious as well as reck- | 
less of the way which she was taking ; the ex- 
cruciations of remorse were strengthening within 
her soul. She thought of how devotedly she had 
loved Clement Bedcliffe-of how gloriously hand- 
some he was when first she knew him— and of the 
kindness with which he was wont to speak to her. 
She thought of that Boyal mistress who had loved 
her— who had made her a confidante— who had 
ever treated her with so much affectionate tender- 
3 j@sg— .and who had even passed days and nights 
by the side of her couch when redeeming her from 
that death which might have otherwise ensued 
from the blow dealt by the assassin's knife. Of 
all these things Sagoonah thought ; and her soul 
was rent with bitterest remorse for the deed of 
which she had been guilty. ^ 

She knew that the penalty of murder is death; 
and without pausing to estimate or conjecture the 
value of Lord Clandon’s denial of the charge, she 
was only too painfully assured that he would be 
pronounced guilty. She would now have given 
worlds to recall what she had done : she had sud- 
denly recovered as it were from the access of 
frenzy— the madness, in which she had taken so 
frightful a step against him. She pictured to her- 
self all the horrors of the scaffold; and though 
she had never witnessed a public execution, yet 
her morbid imagination not merely conjured up 
all the real horrors thereof, but supplied fanciful 
ones to enhance the mental agony with which she 
was inspired. She awoke likewise as it were to a 
consciousness of her own position. She was penni- 
less— she was houseless- she had renounced a 
happy home— had deserted a kind mistress— and 
had brought herself to the point of wanting food. 
Still suffering from her recent illness, she was 
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now enfeebled and exhausted ; she felt the gnaw- 
ings of famine within herj and she had nob a 
penny to purchase a morsel of bread. Her situation 
was in itself an almost adequate punishment for 
the foul vmdictive treachery of which she had 
been culpable. 

And remorse on one subject brought its com- 
panion-compunctions upon other points. Her 
conscience told her that she had been a murderess 
in inclination, although heaven had intervened to 
frustrate her plans. She had sought the life of 
her misiress with the bright-pointed steel and like- 
wise by means of the reptile of deadliest venom, 
^that kind mistress who had ever been so affec- 
tionate towards her! Bemorse on this account 
was now lacerating her heart and rendmg her 
brain. Her imagination was full of horrors: 
vainly did she endeavour to dispel them. It 
seemed as if her mental gaze perforce remained 
fixed upon the most hideous objects, — ghastly 
spectres that hemmed her in around — circled 
about her— stood iu her way— and laid their 
death-cold hands upon her. And the evil spirits ] 
of her own creed likewise presented their phantom- 
forms to her vision, — forms of the dreadfulest 
aspect ! She was burning in the fires of her own 
tortured conscience: she was seething in a lake 
of molten lava conjured up by her own fevered 
imagination. Though living, and upon earth, it 
appeared as if she were suffering the excruciations 
of hell itself. 

And thus wandered on the wretched Sagoonah 
through the streets of Xondon— experiencing an 
awful solitude in the midst of that crowded metro- 
polis— feeling that she was a wretch to whom 
death would be welcome. Bub that death— how 
could she meet it P by what means was she to en- 
counter it? 

In the agony of her remorse she resolved to 
return to the Yilla. Yes — to this her mind was 
suddenly made up. She thought that it would 
be an atonement if she were to fiing herself at the 
feet of her mistress, and confess everything — 
although whatsoever she had to confess she knew 
had been principally revealed during her ravings 
on the bed of sickness. But all her thoughts were 
morbid ; her mmd had utterly lost its wholesome 
strength ; and it was now pre-occupied with the 
idea that there wo%ld be atonement in the project 
she had formed. Oh ! if she could only obtain 
the forgiveness of her mistress— it would be some 
balm to her heart ; and she might at least die less 
miserably than she otherwise would. 

And thus she proceeded towards the villa. But 
it was no longer with the hurried step of excite- 
ment that Sagoonah bent her way : worn down by 
fatigue and by mental suffering, she dragged her- 
self along painfully. The Uthe bayadere form was 
not now drawn up to its full height ; the well- 
shaped feet no longer pressed the ground with 
elastic tread. It was as a miserable wretch— with 
the cares of a universe upon her shoulders, press- 
ing like an intolerable weight— that the anguished 
Sagoonah was now making her painful way. 

Meanwhile the faithful Mark, having taken a 
cab on leaving tbe police-office, had reached the 
villa. Queen Indora was anxiously awaiting his 
return : for she had a presentiment — aye, even a 
certainty of evil. Indeed it was but too evident 
that Sagoonah had been playing a darkly trea- 


cherous game, and that she meditated some addi- 
tional perfidy. It will he remembered that imme- 
diately after the ayah had received her wound 
from the Burker’s weapon, Lord Clandon and In- 
dora, in a consultation together, had come to the 
conclusion that the one tremendous secret relating 
to himself had been fathomed by Sagoonah ; and 
hence those porings over the Times of which 
Christina Ashton had given them information. 
JUToWj therefore, the Queen dreaded lest Sagoonah 
m her jealous vindictiveness should betray lord 
Clandon’s secret j and she had written a note to 
put him on his guard— that note which, as we 
have seen, Mark was unable to deliver ere the 
crowning mischief was accomplished. Therefore it 
was with intense anxiety that the Queen awaited 
Mark’s return; and the instant she beheld him 
approaching through the grounds, she hurried 
forth to meet him. Though the faithful major- 
domo had intended to break the dreadful intelli- 
gence as delicately and gently as possible, yet he 
could not control the expression of his counte- 
nance ; and the unspeakable sadness that it wore 
at once convinced Indora that the very worst had 
happened. 

Tell me instantaneously what has occurred !” 
she said : " delay not !— think not that you do me 
a service by studying my feelings I Your features 
betray the tale I I understand it all 

“ Alas, my lady,” said the faithful dependant, 

" that I should be compelled to become the bearer 
of lutelligence so frightful ” 

Come in, Mark,” said the Queen ; " and give 
me aU the details.” 

She had not shrieked— she had not swooned : 
she gave no vent to passionate lamentations . but 
there was something unnatural lu her calmness. 
The strength of her mind was sustained by a hope 
which was the one barrier that separated her from 
utter despair. That hope was the eventual demon- 1 
stration of Lord Ciandon’s innocence. I 

She conducted Mark into a room, where they 
were alone together , and he told her everythiug 
that had occurred. She listened without inter- 
rupting him ; and when he had finished his nar- 
rative of the proceedings, she rose from her seat, 
saying, “ I will now go and comfort him in his 
prison.” 

“ Pardon me, my lady,” said Mark ; but this 
evening it cannot be. The regulations of the ^ 
prison will prevent it. Lord Clandon desired me 
to implore your ladyship to postpone this visit 
until to-morrow— and then to repair thither under 
circumstances of the strictest privacy, so that your 
ladyship’s name may not become inconveniently 
involved.” 

I understand,” said the Queen : “ it shall be 
for to-morrow. And now Mark — my faithful 
Mark — no time is to be lost in carrying out the 
plans which circumstances dictate. You must set 
off immediately for Oaklands, the country seat of 
the Bake of Marchmont : you must privately ob- 
tain an interview with an old man named Purvis 
— and you must give him a letter which I am 
about to write.” 

Mark promised to do the bidding of his royal 
mistress in all things; and furnished with a letter, 
he lost no time in taking his departure. When 
he was gone the Queen sought Christina. 

Our youthful heroine was overwhelmed with 
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grief on account of Sagoonali^s flight, inasmuch 
as Indora had given her to understand that the 
direst calamity to Mr. Hedcliffe might he the 
result: for Christina had yet to learn that her 
brother’s benefactor bore a lordly title. The Queen 
had assured Christina that she acquitted her of all 
blame in reference to Sagoonah’s escape : but still 
the maiden reproached herself for not having 
exercised a sufficient degree of vigilance. Indora 
found her weeping in her chamber; and before 
she broke the fatal tidings, sbe renewed ber de- 
claration that Christina was utterly absolved from 
all blame on the one point which so sorely troubled 
her. Then the sad intelligence was imparted ; and 
Christina learnt for the first time all the mysteries 
which had hitherto attached themselves to him 
whom she had only known as Mr. Bedcliffe. Wild 
was the anguish of our heroine on hearing how 
terribly the Queen’s presentiment was fulfilled, 
and how stupendous was the mischief which had 
resulted from Sagoonah’s escape. 

Christian Ashton now arrived at the villa. He 
had been passing some hours with Isabella Vin- 
cent: he had returned to Mortimer Street at the 
usual hour for dinner; and there he learnt from 
Mrs. Macaulay the terrible event which had taken 
place, and the rumour of which had just reached 
the landlady. Half frantic on his benefactor’s ac- 
count, and firmly convinced of his innocence — 
although until this moment he had ever believed 
in Bertram Vivian’s guilt— Christian sped to Bow 
Street ; but the case was over— and Lord Clandon 
bad been removed to Hewgate. Christian, in a 
state of mind bordering upon frenzy, proclaimed 
bis intention of hastening to the prison to see his 
benefactor; but he was assured that it was too 
late that day to obtain admittance. He therefore 
sped to the villa, which he reached at the moment 
when the Queen had finished her sad narrative to 
Christina. 

The three— namely, her Majesty and the twins 
—were now grouped together in an apartment on 
the ground-floor ; and they were conversing in 
deep mournfulness on the one engrossing topic. 

"But we must not despair I” said the Queen: 
"for God is powerful and just— and he will make 
the innocence of our friend apparent. Gradually 
for a long time past have incidents been develop- 
ing themselves towards this end ; and the sudden 
explosion of to-day may prove after all a necessary 
link in the chain, according to the inscrutable 
decrees of heaven. Oh, no! we must not de- 
spair !” 

The twins gathered comfort from Indora’s 
words ; and it moreover occurred to them that she 
entertained hopes and projects which she did not 
deem it requisite at that instant to make known. 
There was a long interval of silence ; and the lamp 
wMoh was burning upon the table, shone upon the 
three mournful countenances of those who were 
in that room : for notwithstanding the hope which 
Indora cherished, and the partial consolation her 
language had infused into the hearts of the twins, 
they all continued to feel deeply the position in 
which Iiord Clandon was placbd. 

The front door of the villa was standing open ; 
and it now struck the Queen and the twins that 
the handle of the door of the room itself was 
agitated. They looked in that direction : the door 
oj>en©d slowly ; and Chxistmu at once recognised 


the dress which had been purloined from her own 
chamber. 

" Sagoonab ! ” was the ejaculation which in 
mingled horror and astonishment burst from her 
lips. 

"Yes, it is I— the wretched, the guilty Sa- 
goonah I” said the Hindoo woman, as she advanced 
into the room. 

She flung off the borrowed bonnet which she 
wore ; and as the light of the lamp fell upon her 
countenance, it showed that a ghastly expression 
sat upon the natural duskiness of her complexion. 
Christian and Christina had started up from their 
seats in disgust and abhorrence towards the vile 
authoress of the calamity which had stricken their 
friend ; Queen Indora was rendered speechless 
with amazement at the presence of one who she 
thought wou^i never seek to behold her counte- 
nance again. 

“ Lady,” said Sagoonab, advancing towards the 
Queen, "as you hope for mercy in the next world, 
have mercy upon me in this !” 

" Sagoonab,” replied Indora, coldly, and almost 
sternly, " there are deeds beyond all pardon ; and 
you have been guilty of one to-day. Depart 
hence ! — for if you linger, it will be only to pro- 
voke me to wreak a vengeance upon you !” 

"Lady, if you would kill me,” answered the 
ayah, in a voice expressive of utter misery, "you 
would he rendermg me a service, at the same time 
that you would be inflicting a moat righteous 
doom. You cannot loathe me more than I loathe 
myself : you cannot bold me in greater abhorrence 
than I am self-abhorred m the intensity of my 
own feelings. I have been mad ; but now I have 
become lucid— and the clearness of my mind is 
horrible. Through the deep clear waters of the 
rivers in our own native land, have I beheld 
hideous monsters agitating in those profundities ; 
— and thus on looking down into the depths of 
my own soul, do I discern things that appal, and 
shock, and horrify me. Although I must suffer 
terribly hereafter, I am suffering terribly now ! 
There is a hell upon earth ; and this hell has com- 
menced with me. How, lady, can you not have 
pity upon me,— yow who are so good, so generous, 
so merciful I” 

There was an indescribable anguish in Sagoo- 
nah’s tone— a kindred agony in her looks. Her 
large coal-black eyes appeared to burn with the 
fearful fires that were consuming her within ; and 
their terrific lustre played like flashes about her 
brows, as if she had received a portion of the doom 
endured by the fallen angels in that pandemonium 
to which the blasting lightnings of heaven had 
hurled them down. Christian and Christina looked 
on, appalled — dismayed — ^yet full of intensest loath- 
ing and horror, as if upon the corpse of one who 
had died of the plague and had come to bring its 
hideous infection unto them. Queen Indora rose 
from her seat : there was a death- like pallor upon 
the delicate duskiness of her complexion ; but her 
aspect was cold, stern, and implacable. 

"Sagoonab,” she said, "it is impossible I can 
pardon you I There breathes not upon earth a 
more guilty creature than yourself. I look upon 
you as something more hideous, more envenomed, 
and more dangerous than the very reptile which 
some time back you brought into the house that it 
might deal death to me with its poisoned fangs.” 
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“Yes, lady— I menfc these reproaches,” replied 
Sagoonah ; “ and I know that you are acquainted 
with all my guilt. I am not ignorant that amidst 
the ravings of delirium my crimes were revealed. 
But, Oh i suffer me to make the fullest confession 
now— to detail everything in connexion with the 
past — to describe the workings of my morbid, 
maddened mind during the various stages of my 
iniquity,— suffer me to do all this, and my con- 
science will be eased! Thm breathe from your 
lips a single word of pardon— and you will be con- 
ferring a mercy upon a fellow^creature who is 
truly penitent 1” 

“What have you to confess that is not already 
known to me, vile woman ?” demanded the Queen. 
“ Oh ! if you knew how your presence is loath- 
some to me — 

“It must be I— for my iniquity is immense,” re- 
sponded Sagoonah, with despair still in her accents 
and ineffable misery in her looks. “ But is there 
to be no pardon on earth for the sinner, however 
great that sinner’s crime, and when the contrition 
is commensurate ?” 

“ Speak ! What have you to confess asked 
Indora. 

“You know not, lady, the temptation which 
led me on,” proceeded the ayah. “I wiU not 
speak of the love which was potent even to mad- 
ness : but I will speak of the manner in which it 
prompted me to lend a too willing ear to the words 
of a bend in female shape who was sent to tempt 
me. That woman was Madame Angelique !” 

Sagoonah then proceeded to relate everything 
which had at any time occurred between herself 
and the infamous Frenchwoman, but which we 
need not recapitulate to the reader — though it may 
be as well to remind him how Madame Angelique 
had instigated the ayah to make attempts upon 
the life of her royal mistress, and how through 
Sagoonah’s intervention she had attained access to 
Indora on that occasion when she proposed to the 
eastern lady the visit to the Duke of Marchmont’s 
seat of Oaklands. The Queen was by no means 
astonished at what she now heard : for Sagoonah’s 
ravings had prepared her for intelligence of this 
kind: but to Christian and Christina everything 
was as novel as it was astounding and horrifying. 
They listened as if it were to some hideous tde of 
murder avowed in a condemned cell ; and as they 
sat together, the sister clung to her twin brother 
as if to be by him shielded and protected from 
some danger that might befal her. As for Indora 
herself, she listened with a settled cold sternness of 
look,— a look such as that splendidly handsome 
countenance had never worn before. 

It was at first in the deepest mournfulness that 
Sagoonah had begun her confessions : but as she 
proceeded, she grew excited : she interrupted her- 
self with frequent appeals for pity ; — she gave 
vent to passionate entreaties for pardon— her self- 
upbraidings and her declarations of penitence pro- 
duced an alternation between an almost frenzied 
exaltation and a profound pathos. 

“ Oh 1 it is all true that I have told you, lady !” 
she cried at the conclusion; “and you see how 
that fiend of a Frenchwoman appealed to me 
through the medium of my weakest points to at- 
tempt all these enormities. Perhaps you may 
understand her motives better than I : and. Oh I 
leave her not unpunished— for she is one of those 


instruments of whom the Evil Spirit makes use to 
whisper dreadful temptations in the ears of indi- 
viduals reduced to despair. Ah » that story of the 
snake— I know that it is scarcely credible; and 
yet it is all as I have narrated it I I myself 
shudder as I at present retrospect over the fright- 
ful details. You must remember well the day on 
which you took Miss Ashton and myself to the 
beautiful G-ardens containing the wild beasts, the 
strange birds, and the horrible reptiles ? But I 
will show you how I brought the envenomed cobra 
to the villa. Oh! I am so anxious to prove 
that everything I am telling your ladyship is 
correct !” 

It was with the most profound excitement that 
Sagoonah thus spoke. In the distressed, the an- 
guished, and the morbid state of her mind she 
continued to cling to the idea that by her present 
conduct she was veritably making an atonement 
for her past misdeeds ; and she therefore considered 
( it above all things necessary that she could con- 
vince the Queen of her statements in every one of 
their minutest details. Inspired with this idea, 
she repeated with excited ejaculation, “Yes— I 
will show your ladyship how I brought the hideous 
reptile hither !” 

Thus speaking, Sagoonah suddenly hurst from 
the room. 

“Whither is she going?” cried Christina, af- 
frighted at the vehemence of her manner. “ She 
is frenzied !” 

The Queen’s first impulse was to command that 
the ayah should not be allowed to penetrate into 
any other part of the villa: but on a second 
thought she said, “ Let her have her own way ; 
the more perfect she renders her history the better 
perhaps will it serve my own purposes. One reve- 
lation leads to another ; and we will let lier^s bo 
complete.” 

“ What frightful things have we been hearing I” 
exclaimed Christina with a shudder ; “ and though 
many of them were but the detailed repetition of 
much that we knew before ** 

“Yet it is horrible for you, my dear young 
friends,” added the Queen, compassionatingly, as 
she looked upon the twins, “ to hear them in this 
elaborate and minute form.” 

Sagoonah at this moment re-entered the room, 
bringing with her that small leathern case, or bag, 
which had served her purpose for the transport of 
the cobra di capello from the Zoological Gardens 
to the villa. It was of Hindoo manufacture; and 
we have already described it as hemg large enough 
to contain a small rabbit. It had a cover which 
lapped over the mouth and was fastened with a 
button. Sagoonah had been up to her own cham- 
ber to fetch it. 

“ Here,” she exclaimed, as she re-entered the 
apartment where she had left the Queen and the 
twins, — “ here is the instrument which, served my 
accursed purpose on that dread day !” 

Then, in the same vehement and impassioned 
strain, she went on to describe how she had cap- 
tured the cobra in the leathern case, and how she 
suffered it to escape thence into the couch of her 
mistress. The twins shuddered with a cold horror, 
as if the actual proceeding itself were being now 
realized in their presence ; and even the strong- 
mmded Indora could not repel a similar sensation 
—though there was in her mind a deep feeling of 
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tliankfulness to heaven for the manner in which 
she had escaped from the hideous peril. 

“ Yes,” continued Sagoonah, displaying the 
leathern case with a species of frenzy, " it was 
this that brought the deadly reptile hither. Oh I 
would that it had darted its coils around my arm 
and plunged its fangs into my flesh I — what re- 
morse would have now been spared me ! Wretch 
— wretch that I have been ! But I swear to you, 
lady, that such is now my self-loathmg — so intense 
is the abhorrence with which I now regard my. 
self— so sick and wearied am I of life, that were 
the envenomed reptile still within this case, I 
would plunge in my hand i Thus, thus would I 
plunge it m ! — and if the serpent were torpid, I 
would excite it into its fullest and most terrible 

vitality would court its sting — and I would 

be thankful that I had the power so soon to 
perish 

As she thus spoke with impassioned and almost 
frenzied vehemency, Sagoonah tore open the lap- 
ping cover of the case, and thrust in her hand. It 
was no mere stage-performance to produce an 
effect : it was the action of one who was labouring 
under morbid feelings most acutely excited. And 
as she spoke of stirring up the reptile from its 
torpor, she passionately ground her hand down as 
it were into the case : she imitated what she would 
have done in the circumstances which she was sup- 
posing. Her white teeth gleamed betwixt the part- 
ing vermilion of her thin well-cut lips : her eyes 
sparkled with unnatural fires. The twins thought 
she was going mad. Indora herself was about to 
use her authority and command her to be tranquil. 

All of a sudden Sagoonah drew forth her hand 
from the case, which she immediately dropped; 
and then for an instant she contemplated the back 
of that hand with the most earnest scrutiny. She 
was seen to reel slightly : and then a cry as if of 
wild, half.frenzied, and terrible joy thrilled from 
her lips. 

“ Oh, I comprehend it I” she exclaimed, sinking 
upon an ottoman ; “ and death is coming to me at 
last I Lady, you are avenged— and my contem- 
plated crime has brought its own punishment I Oh, 
I am dying I— the deadly poison is even now circu- 
lating in my veins I That case !— touch it not in- 
side I Consign it to the fire— let it be consumed 
at once !— there is death within I The serpent has 
left one of its venomed fangs there !” 

A horrible light now flashed in unto the brains 
of the Queen and the twins ; and with a frightful 
clearness did they comprehend the ayah’s meaning. 
Cries burst from tbeir lips, as with one accord they 
Sprang towards her. Indora lifted the ayah’s band ; 
and a slight puncture— or rather scarcely percep- 
tible scratch, from which a drop of blood had oozed 
forth — was visible upon the back of that hand. 

“Oh! what can we do to save her?” cried 
Christina and her brother, as it were in the same 
breath. 

“Ho earthly power can save her !” answered the 
Queen solemnly: “she must perish! O Sagoo- 
nah I had you lived I could not have forgiven you ; 
but now that death has fastened upon you, I as- 
sure you of my pardon I” 

The light of an unspeakable joy animated the 
dying ayah’s countenance; and seizing with her 
unwounded hand one of the hands of her mistress, 
she pressed it fervently to her lips. 


“ May heaven’s choicest blessings, lady, alight 
upon your head •” she exclaimed ; “ami may you 
yet be bappy ’ Oh ! something will yet arise to 
accomplish this happiness for you !— it is impossi- 
ble that one so good and generous should be aban- 
doned by heaven ! Ah I what balm has your words 
poured into my heart! I shall now welcome 
death — for T have received your pardon! The 
poison is circulating in my blood : I feel it — Oh, I 
feel it I A film comes over my Ijj^es ! Place — 
place me upon the sofa !” 

The dying ayah’s wish was at once complied 
with again she took the hand of her mistress 
and pressed it to her lips. Prom those lips the 
vermilion, habitually so vivid, was dying away; and 
the brilliant lustre of her eyes was yielding to the 
glaze of death. 

Will you pray, Sagoonah ?” asked the Queen : 
and kneeling down by the side of the sofa, she 
began reciting a prayer in her own native lan- 
guage. 

The twins stood by, looking on with feelings of in- 
describable awe — Christina clinging to her brother, 
and he sustaining her with his arm thrown round 
her waist. Por some minutes Sagoonah continued 
to repeat the prayer which the Queen was uttering: 
but the voice of the ayah gradually grew lower 
and feebler — until it sank altogether. 

The guilty but penitent Sagoonah was no more ! 


CHAPTEB CYL. 

MiuEAME AiraElIQUE AQ^AIN, 

It was the evening of the next day ; and Sir Fre- 
derick Latham rode forth on horseback from his 
palatial mansion at Balham Hill. Completely 
happy now was the great City merchant in the 
confidence which subsisted between himself and his 
wife, the beautiful Anastatia ; and that confidence 
had begun to engender love on both sides. Sir 
Frederick felt that he could not lavish too many 
proofs of his regard upon the wife whom he had so 
cruelly suspected: while she on her part was 
touched by the altered demeanour of her husband 
towards her. She comprehended that certain 
! naturally generous feelings, which had long re- 
mained latent in the soul of a man entirely ab- 
sorbed in worldly pursuits, had now been by acci- 
dental circumstances awakened; and though she 
was unselfish, yet as a woman she did her best to 
encourage them. Thus there was for this couple 
every prospect of a more real domestic happiness 
than they had ever before known; and Sir Frede- 
rick Latham, could not altogether regret the cir- 
cumstances which, though painful at the time, had 
given rise to this improved epoch in his wedded 
life. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of Octo- 
ber : all the charms of a late autumn were pro- 
longed; and the trees retained an unusual ver- 
dure for that season of the year. Sir Frederick 
and Anastatia had dined earlier than usual, in 
order that her ladyship might pay a visit to her 
mother, who continued to be somewhat indisposed, 
while the merchant himself, taking advantage of 
the loveliness of the evening, went forth for a ride 
on horseback. It happened that he was unattended 
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by a groom on this occasion, for some reason wbich 
it IS not worth while to describe. It was by acci- 
dent, and with no settled purpose in view, that 
Sir Frederick Xiatham rode in the direction of 
Briston Hill,— where, as it will be recollected, 
Madame Angelique’s villa was situated. 

But let us leave Sir Frederick for a few minutes, 
while we look into the interior of that villa. 

Madame Angelique was seated at dessert: but 
her countenance bore the evidences of a certain 
inward trouble or uneasiness. It was clear that 
the milliner, on retiring from business, had not 
found the mental tranquillity which she had hoped 
to experience in the seclusion of her beautiful 
villa. Presently there was a knock at the door; 
^nd Mr. Shadbolt was announced by the pretty 
parlour-maid, whose face expressed mingled anger i 
and disgust ; for she detested this visitor, and he 
had just taken the liberty of tapping her cheek in 
the hall. Mr. Shadbolt — as was now usual with 
him — had been dining luxuriantly, and it seemed ' 
as if the viands of which he had partaken, had 
been washed down with a considerable amount of 
generous wine. Indeed it was in a state of semi- 
ebriety that he was thus introduced into Madame 
Angelique’s presence. 

" Well, what news he inquired, taking a seat, 
and at once filling a wine-glass for himself. 

It is singular that I have not seen the Duke,” i 
replied Madame Angelique, rather in a musing ’ 
tone to herself, than exactly addressing her visi- 
tor. 

“What Duke? Your friend Marchmont of 
whom you so constantly speak P* he inquired, 

“ Yes. I forgot I had not seen you since he 
called yesterday. It was immediately after you 
left.’* 

“ Well, I can tell you,** rejoined Shadbolt, “ that 
the Duke is lying in a desperate state at his house 
iu Belgrave Square.** 

“ Ah ! *’ ejaculated Madame Angelique : and 
then she muttered to herself, “No wonder I no 
wonder T* 

“I suppose you know,’* continued Shadbolt, 
“ that his brother Lord Clandon suddenly turned 
up yesterday and was arrested ?’* 

“Yes, I know it all,” answered Madame An- 
gelique. “ I read the paragraph that was in this 
morning’s paper ; and the evening one,” she added, 
glancing towards the Globe, which lay upon the 
sofa, “ contains a longer account of what yesterday 
took place at Bow Street. It seems that the very 
Mr. Coleman concerning whom you had been 
frightening me so ’* 

“Yes— the arrest took place at his office,” said 
Shadbolt, speaking with his mouth full of cake ; 
“ and the Duke himself was in the place at the 
time. There was a Hindoo woman too ” 

“I know it,” interrupted Madame Angelique 
curtly. “When the Duke called upon me after 
you left the villa yesterday, I told him all you had 
been saying to me ^** 

“Wcn-«and what then?” asked Shadbolt with 
a momentary eagerness. 

“ Why, to speak plainly,” responded the French- 
woman, “ the Duke was not much inclined to be- 
lieve that Coleman was a man who would accept 
a bribe of two hundred guineas to desist from pro- 
secuting me. However, he said he would go and 
see Mr. Coleman on my behalf; and, as it must 


have happened, the Duke’s brother was there at 
the very same moment. So the Inspector said in 
the account of the capture which he gave to the 
magistrate, and which is m the newspaper.” 

“But the Duke did not come back to you— 
eh ?” ol served Mr. Shadbolt. “Well, all I can tell 
you IS that if you hadn’t given me that little dou- 
; ceur of two hundred guineas to slip into Gole- 
: man’s hand 

“ I hope it is all right, and that you have not 
been deceiving me P” said Madame Angelique, 
looking very hard, at Mr. Shadbolt. 

“I deceive you?” he exclaimed. “What— 
honest Ike Shadbolt deceive his dear and intimate 
friend, the amiable and excellent Madame Ango- 
lique ? Not I indeed I Look at mo. Do I seem 
a man capable of playing such a dirty triek ?” 

“I hope not,” responded the Frenchwoman; 
“ and I hope likewise that everything is now safe 
in that quarter ?’* 

The reader will have no doubt comprehended that 
the unprincipled Shadbolt had been playing a trick 
by working on Madame Angelique’s fears, in order 
to obtain the money of which he stood in need . ior 
his extravagances were unlimited, and he had taken 
to gamblmg. 

“ You see, my dear friend,” he continued, refilling 
his glass, and helping himself to another slice of 
cake, “ all those lawyer fellows are open to bribes ; 
and as Coleman knows so much about you, we shall 
have to fee him occasionally. But what think you 
of letting me make an attempt in some other quar- 
ter, as a means of raising the wind ?” 

“ No, never 1” ejaculated Madame Angelique 
firmly. “That business of the Lathams was 
enough for me. I never was so frightened in my 
lifel” 

“Well, well,” said Shadbolt, “just as you please. 
I must take myself off now : I just dropped in to 
inquire after your precious health, and tell you 
how nicely and comfortably I had settled that little 
affair with Coleman.” 

“ But what of the Duke of Marchmont P” said 
Madame Angelique. “ Sow did you learn ’* 

“That he was in so desperate a condition ?” ex- 
claimed Shadbolt. “ Why, everybody at the West 
End is talking of it. It seems that he took on so 
about his brother, be went home in a state border- 
ing on frenzy, and was seized with delirium. That 
is all I know. Ah ^ by the bye, there is something 
else I just now heard at the West End. The very 
Hindoo woman we were talking of——” 

“ What of her ?’* demanded Madame Angelique 
eagerly. 

“ She is dead,” replied Shadbolt. 

“Dead 1” ejaculated the milliner, 

“Yes, dead. Ah » by the bye,” repeated Shad- 
bolt, “I recollect you once asked me something 
about that Lady Indora with whom the Hindoo 
woman lived — —” 

“Yes— and you told me at the time that she was 
instigating Coleman to prosecute me,” 

“Did I ? Well, I dare say it was so,” observed 
Shadbolt carelessly : for though sufficiently sharp, 
he had not a memory strong enough always to re- 
tain the recollection of the numerous perversions of 
truth or actual falsehoods to which he was prone. 

“ But about this Hindoo woman — this Sa- 
goonah ?” said Madame Angelique. 

“ I could not exactly learn the rights of it,” re- 
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sponded Shadbolt : but there was a Coroner’s in- 
quest on her body to-day— and it appears that it 
took place quiet enough. I was told nowever that 
the Hindoo woman died from the scratch of a 
cobra’s fang in a leather case in which she had 
brought the reptile with her over from India. The 
verdict was 'Accidental Heath,* or something of 
that sort ; and that’s all I know of the business.** 

' Mr. Shadbolt now took his departure ; and the 
moment he was gone the pretty maid-servant en- 
tered to. complain to her mistress of the man’s rude 
behaviour every time he visited the house, Ma- 
dame Angelique was deeply indignant ; for she had 
sought, as the reader has seen, to appear as " a 
saint ” in her neighbourhood. She did not there- 
fore like to have the discredit of receiving such an 
immoral person as the said Isaac Shadbolt at her 
house. She promised her parlour-maid to put a 
sbop to his improprieties ; and the girl was con- 
tented. 

Madame Angelique was more than half inclined 
to believe that Mr. Shadbolt had swindled her out 
of the two hundred guineas which he had alleged 
to be for the purpose of feeing Mr. Coleman ; and 
the intelligence she had just received from her 
well-looking domestic aggravated her ill-feeling 
against Shadbolt. She inwardly anathematized 
the necessity of countenancing the visits of such 
an individual ; and her thoughts being agitated, 
she went forth to cool her brain with the fresh 
air of the garden. 

Madame Angelique was by no means astonished 
that the arrest of Lord Clandon should have pro- 
duced such a powerful effect upon the Hake of 
Marchmont : for it will be remembered that Ha 
Grace had made certain unconscious revelations 
when he was at the ex-milliner’s villa, after having 
experienced serious ill-treatment at the hands of 
I the Barker, The Frenchwoman was glad that 
I Sagoonah had passed out of this world; for she 
j had ever trembled lest an investigation into the* 

: source of the murderous attack, which had been 
by mistake made upon the ayah, should lead to 
the exposure of antecedent circumstances, and 
thereby perilously drag in the name of Madame 
Angehque herself. But still, though that one 
cause of apprehension appeared to have been re- 
moved, the Frenchwoman was far from being tran- 
quil in her mind. She believed that the tangled 
web which the Duke of Marchmont had woven, 
might now probably he closing in around himself; 
and she had been so mixed up with many of his 
schemes and projects — though at the time uncon- 
scious of how far she was being used as a mere in- 
1 strumeut, and to what special aims his machinations 
were directed— she trembled lest there should be a 
gehexal crash, which might involve herself in the 
ruins, * And then too there was this Isaac Shad- ! 
bolt, who wielded a sort of power over her, and 
who she saw but too plainly was resolved to use 
her purse as his own— who came to the house at 
all hours— iusulted her servants — disgraced her 
with his intemperance — and feasted at her ex- 
pense,— there was this man, we say, whom she 
could not shake off, and whose presence she 
I loathed. Thus, altogether, the ex-milliner found, 
as we have before stated, that on abandoning her 
business and retiring to her beautiful suburban 
villa, she had not alighted on a bed of roses. 

She felt the want of fresh air; and therefore 


had she wandered forth into her grounds. She 
strolled through the garden, at the back of the 
house, and passed into a little paddock which lay 
beyond. It was a beautifully clear evening; and 
there was a bracing vigour in the air. Still it 
scarcely refreshed the heated cheeks and throbbing 
brows of the Frenchwoman ; for presentiments of 
evil were in her mind. As she was walking 
through the paddock, her ear caught the sounds 
of some equipage in the adjoining lane : but the 
trees prevented her &om immediately distinguish- 
ing what it was ; and she moreover bestowed but 
little thought upon the circumstance. Indeed, so 
much absorbed was she in her own reflection^ she 
failed to notice that the equipage had stopped at a 
little distance. 

Presently a hre^ in the trees revealed the eqai-< 
page to her view ; and she saw that it was a post- 
chaise. At the same instant she heard footsteps 
advancing towards her from behind ; and turning 
round, she beheld two coarsely-dressed men ap- 
proaching. They were attired as labourers ; each 
carrying a stick in his hand, Madame Angelique 
was frightened: for she recollected that her men. 
servants were out on some business connected with 
the stable ; and the situation of the villa was suf- 
ficiently lonely to justify her apprehension. A 
scream was about to peal from her lips, when one 
of the men said to her in a resolute voice, " We 
I want you— and you must come along with us. All 
disturbance will be useless I’* 

Whereupon the speaker seized her by the arm, 
while his companion caught her by the waist— 
both alike forbidding her at her peril from crying 
out. The ex-milliner however screamed ; and then 
a hand was instantaneously placed over her mouth 
—while one of the men exclaimed in her ear, " It 
is in the Hake of Marchmont’a affair that you are 
wanted !’* 

This announcement at once paralysed Madam© 
Angelique^; and an awful consternation seized 
upon her. But at that instant some one was seen 
bounding towards the spot; and Sir Frederick 
Latham made his appearance on the scene. 

Without pausing to inquire into the nature of 
the outrage— nor weighing the probabilities of 
some transgression on the Frenchwoman’s part on 
the one hand, against a proceeding which at a 
glance was so suspicious on the other— the City 
merchant grappled with the two men; and a 
struggle ensued. Wresting the club from the hand 
of one of the intending abductors, Sir Frederick 
struck him to the ground; and the other at once 
took to his heels. Madame Angelique clung to 
her deliverer: but terror still stifled the power of 
utterance. 

"Villain! what means this?” exclaimed Sir 
Frederick, thus sternly addressing the man whom 
he had stricken down, and who, half-stunned by 
the blow, was painfully endeavouring to rise. 

But scarcely was the question put, when an- 
other person appeared upon the scene. This was 
Christian Ashton, who had sprung forth from the 
postchaise on beholding Sir Frederick Latham leap 
from his horse and rush to the assistance of the 
ex-milliner. 

The recognition of Christian on the merchant’s 
part was instantaneous ; and our young hero 
hastened to say to him, "Suspend your judgment. 
Sir Frederick I I hold myself responsible for this 



seeming outrage, Xefc tne hare a few words with 

you aside.” 

Certainly, my young friend,” said the mer- 
chant. ** Your presence here is sufficient to in- 
duce me to suspend my opinion, as you de- 
sire.” 

” Madame Angelique,” said Christian, now step- 
ping up to the ex-millmer, and whispering these 
words rapidly but impressively in her ear, in the 
name of the I/ady Indora, the dead Sagoonah, and 
the infamous Duke ofMarchmont, I command you 
to remain where you are ! Dare to attempt flight 
— and I at once proclaim your numerous crimes I” 
The Frenchwoman remained transfixed with a 
sense of awful consternation ; and Christian now 
turned to address a few words to the man whom 
Sir Frederick Latham had felled to the ground, 
hut who had by this time regained bis feet. 

JSTo. 89.— Foxtkijt Seeies. 


" Hasten after your companion, and bring him 
back ’ Coward that he is 1 he might have known 
that I was at hand to shield him !” 

The man to whom Christian thus spoke, sped 
away after bis comrade ; and our hero then again 
turned towards Sir Frederick Latham. Having 
assured himself by a glance that Madame Ange- 
lique showed no inclination to depart, Christian 
said to the merchant, 'Without entering into all 
details Sir Frederick, I hope to be enabled in a 
few words to convince you of the propriety of a 
proceeding which you could not, in your ignorance 
of the facts, have regarded otherwise than as a 
most scandalous outrage.” 

Christian then gave some brief explanations, to 
which Sir Frederick Latham listened with pro- 
found attention. 

‘‘And it is not only Madame Angelique,” added 
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Christian, “ whom we are thus anxious to secure 
— but likewise that villain who is m the garb of a 
Xasoar ” 

Ah’ I saw by the newspapers/* ejaculated the 
merchant, ** that he is a wretch whom justice has 
long sought •** 

The same (’* interjected Christian. He is 
known by the terrible appellation of the Barker. 
JVom circumstances which have come to our 
knowledge— But no matter! for time is now 
pressing.” 

“ Should that villain be still lurking in this 
neighbourhood,” rejoined Sir Frederick, — “ and 
should he happen to fall into my hands—for my 
people are keeping a sharp look-out — I will at 
once communicate with you. Best assured that 
her Majesty Queen Indora may command my ser- 
vices in every respect ; and I beseech you to con- | 
vey this pledge to her Majesty.** j 

“ The two men are returning 1’* said Christian, 
as he glanced in the direction whence the indivi- 
duals who had seized upon Madame Angehque | 
were now retracing their steps from the palings at 
the extremity of tb© paddock. 

Madame Angelique,** said Sir Frederick La- 
tham, turning towards the ex-milhner, and ad- I 
dressing her with a cold seventy alike of voice j 
and countenance, " I can no longer interfere in 


on first catching a glimpse of the attack made 
upon Madame Angelique. 

The post-chaise drove rapidly away ; and Sir 
Fredeiick passed round to the front gate of the 
* villa. There he rang the bell ; and the parlour- 
j maid quickly answered the summons, 
j “Bo not be alarmed at what I am about to 
'communicate,** said the merchant: “but your 
[ mistress has been suddenly compelled to absent 
^ herself for a time. It may perhaps be to her in- 
I terest that you say as little on the subject as pos- 
sible— that you devise some excuse — a sudden 
journey, or something of the sort ; but this 1 must 
I leave to your discretion. You know who I am; 
and let my word be a guarantee for whatsoever I 
am saying to you.** 

Sir Frederick rode off — leaving the half-dis- 
mayed, half-astomshed Jane to put her own con- 
struction on the information he had imparted to 
her, and give way to whatsoever conjectures it 
might suggest. 

The dusk was now completely closing in ; and 
Sir Frederick rode onward in the direction of Bal- 
ham Hill. He had not proceeded very far when, 
on entering a lonely bye-lane which he took, he 
beheld a man walking slowly along m front of him. 
On a nearer approach he perceived that this fellow 
had the air of a travelling tinker : his apparatus 


your behalf. Certain circumste^nces have come to ! was slung to a stick over his shouldw : and his 


my knowledge which fully justify the proceeding . garments were grimed with hlac^. Sii: Frederick 
instituted against you. You will find it more to thought nothing of the circu^sf^U^,^ 5 |nd he was 
your advantage to go quietly 'lyith this young ! passing the man at a gentle Iroi^ when the fellow 
gentleman and the men whom he has brought * began imploring alms. He ‘ however suddenly 

with him ** stopped short as if he recogni,.ed Sir Frederick i 

“ Good heaven ’ what will become of me ?** but he had said ^nough to enable the merchant to 
moaned the wretched Frenchwoman, clasping her be struck by SQ'methiO| in his tone. The next m- 
hands in anguish. “ Oh^ pray have mercy upon stant Sir Frederick-^who was very far from 
me 1 Let me fiy to France I I vow and declare lacking courage— sprang from his horse and threw 
that never again will I show myself in this conn- himself upon the false tinker. 


try '* The man was however prepared for the attack : 

“Your entreaties are vain,’* interrupted Sir for at the instant the merchant leapt from his 
Frederick sternly ,• “and you have to choose be- steed, the rufiian let his apparatus fall behind him, 
tween a quiet departure with Mr. Ashton, ^nd a and Vmed a terrible blow at Frederick with 
prompt arrest in the name of the laws which you his dub. But the merchant escaped it j and the 
have outraged. 'Which shall it be ? Let your de- next instant the ruffian was hurled upon the 
cision be quickly given.** * ground. 

“Oh I what do they mean to do with me?” cried “I know you’’* exclaimed Sir Frederick, with 
the miserable Frenchwoman, who naturally pictured his knee upon the villain’s chest and one hand 
to herself all kinds of horrors. grasping his throat. “ You are the false Lascar — 

“At present you can know nothing,” answered the Barker— and heaven knows what else I Bead 
Sir Frederick: “but I repeat the assurance that or alive, you shall remain in my power 1” 
you have a better chance of escaping from the The club had been wrested from the Barker’s 
vengeance of the law by a docile surrender to pre- grasp ; but he struggled desperately. Indeed, ill 
sent circumstances, than by a vain and useless might it have fared with Sir Frederick Latham, 
resistance.” had not a couple of labouring men suddenly ap- 

“This young gentleman seems kind and good,” peared upon the scene; and they happened to he 
said tjjie ex-miUmer ; “and I throw myself upon in the employment of the merchant himself. The 
his piercy. Oh I sir,” she cried, addressing herself Burker was secured, and conveyed to Sir Fre- 
to Christian, “pray be forbearing towards a mise- deriok’s own mansion. 

arable defenceless female! I go with you— I go Intelligence of this capture was forwarded on 
with you!” the ensuing morning to Christian Ashton,— who 

Madame Angelique however wrung her hands sent back a written answer to Sir Frederick. The 
in anguish as she thus spoke ; and she was so Burker was kept all that day, as he had been de- 
overpowered by Jier feelings that the two men tamed the preceding night, m a cellar at Tudor 
were compelled to carry rather than lead her to House ; and m the evening Christian arrived m a 
the post- chaise. Christian conferred for a few mo- post-chaise to receive the prisoner. The two la- 
men rs longei- with Sir Frederick Latham ; and bourers who had rendered such timely assistance, 
they then parted,— our young hero entering the were allowed by the merchant to act as custodians 
chaise; and the merchant remounting his horse, the of the captive during the journey to the place to 
bridle of which he had hastily attached to a gate | which the ruffian was to he conveyed ; and the 
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wliole proceeding was coadueted witk as macli 
secrecy as possible. 


CHAPTER OXLI. 

A. VISIT TO HBA-BCOBIf. 

It was now a period of renewed bustle and excite- 
ment for Christian Ashton : but all the duties he 
had undertaken— and which either arose from his 
own sense of what was expedient in existing cir- 
cumstances, or from the suggestion of the friends 
with whom he was co-operating — were most cheer- 
fully performed. Cheerfully — yes ’ because it was 
in behalf of his generous benefactor that he was 
thus deeply, deeply interesting himself, — that 
benefactor who had given him a home, who had 
bidden him entertain no care for the future, and 
who had assured him that a fortune should be his 
own. All these things had Lord Clandon done for 
Christian Ashton , and gratitude was amongst the 
most eminent qualities of our youthful hero. 

The reader has seen how he first became ac- 
quainted with the tragic history which so memo- 
rably attached itself to Oaklands— how he had 
read the newspaper- account in the library of 
Marchmont House in Belgrave Square — and how 
he had subsequently learnt many minuter particu- 
lars from the old steward Purvis. He had all 
along believed in the guilt of Bertram Tivian, 
ahas Lord Clandon, circumstantial evidence had 
seemed so forcibly to substantiate that guilt. But 
he had believed in it only so long as he was in 
utter ignorance of the identity of Lord Clandon 
with Mr. Hedcliffe ; and then, the instant the in- 
teUigence of this identity was conveyed to him, 
the speediest revulsion took place in his mind, and 
he became as firmly convinced of Lord Clandon’s 
innocence. Away went all circumstantial evi- 
dence! — scattered to the winds were all the facts 
which had hitherto combined to establish that in- 
dividuaFs guilt: for Oh 1 it was impossible that 
Christian could associate such enormous turpitude 
with one whose life seemed so pure, whose heart 
was so generous, and whose philanthropy was so 
noble. And then too. Queen Indora herself had 
entered into certain particulars which tended to 
strengthen the conviction that Christian had now 
formed : and thus it was with no reluctance — with 
no fear of labouring in a worthless cause— that 
our young hero was at present devoting himself 
to such duties as the position of circumstances 
suggested. 

In pursuance of one of these tasks, we find him 
taking his seat in a railway carriage at the South- 
Eastern Terminus, a few days after the incidents 
we have detailed in the preceding chapters. He 
was bound for Headcorn-— that little village in the 
neighbourhood of Ashford, to which the unfortu- 
nate Amy Sutton had retired in order to conceal 
her shame from the world. In a couple of hours 
he reached his destination j and on proceeding to 
the neat little cottage where he had last seen 
Amy, he learnt that she was still residing there. 
She was not however at home at the instant he 
called . but Mrs. Wilhs, the farmer’s widow who 
kept the cottage, at once recognised Christian and 
invited him to enter. In the course of conversa- 


tion ho learnt that Amy had become a mother a 
few weeks previously— but that the offspring of 
her dishonour perished at its birth. It farther 
appeared that Amy had since been very ill j and 
that only a few days had elapsed since she left the 
couch of sickness to breath© the fresh air. She 
had now gone to ramble for a short distance in 
the adjacent fields ; and her return might be soon 
expected. Mrs. Willis informed Christian that the 
unhappy young woman had suffered even more 
from mental anguish than from physical malady— 
that at times she had been seized with fits of vio- 
lent excitement— while at others she had sunk into 
moods of the deepest despondency. All this the 
farmer’s widow related in a spirit of benevolent 
compassion, and not with the whispering tongue of 
scandal ; nor did she exhibit the slightest curiosity 
m respect to the motive of our hero’s visit. 

Amy soon afterwards made her appearance ; and 
Christian was shocked by the alteration that had 
taken place m her. She was not more thto twenty- 
five— but she looked a dozen years older: her 
countenance was thin, haggard, and careworn. He 
had known her as exceedingly handsome : he now 
beheld all her beauty faded ; while her toilet — once 
so exquisitely neat — indicated, if not an actual 
slovenliness, at least a disregard for all personal 
embellishment. 

The animation of joy however appeared upon 
the unfortunate young woman’s features, as she 
welcomed Christian Ashton. She entertained both 
respect and friendship for our young hero; and 
she was deeply grateful for the present visit. 

I have often and often wondered, Mr. Ashton,” 
she said, whether you had forgotten me alto- 
gether. It would have been natural if you had ; 
for the unfortunate and disgraced ones of the earth 
are seldom borne in the memory — unless it is to be 

thought of with contumely and scorn although 

of these feelings I at least knew to be inca- 
pable !” 

“ I Jia/ve frequently thought of you, Amy,” an- 
swered Christian j and it has been with pity, sor- 
row, and compassion. You judge me rightly: I 
am incapable of regarding the consequences of an- 
other’s black infamy as the results of your own 
willing sinfulness. Yes— I have pitied you ; and 
even if I had not this day come to converse with 
you on matters of business, I should not have 
suffered a much longer interval to elapse ere mak- 
ing an inquiry after your welfare.’* 

Tears were trickling down the young woman’s 
countenance ; and with a crimson glow upon her 
cheeks, she said, “ You have doubtless heard from 
Mrs. Willis • 

“ I have heard all that concerns you, Amy ; and 
I have been distressed to learn that you have suf- 
fered so severely from illness. But on your part, 
have you received any tidings of the important 
events which have recently occurred m London ?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Sutton: “my sister 
Marion has sent me letters and newspapers 

“Then you know that Lord Clandon is alive,” 
interjected Christian, — “that he has been ar- 
rested — 

“ Yes— and likewise that the villain Marchmor^ 
himself is dangerously ill. Oh !” exclaimed Amy, 
her eyes, hitherto lustreless, now flashing fire, “ he 
must nob die until I have wreaked some ternble 
vengeance upon him ! It was but a few days ago 
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I received from my sister a letter giving me tbe 
tope that the period for such, vengeance was near 
at hand-—--*’' 

“To deal frankly with you, Amy,” interrupted 
Christian, “it was upon these points that I came 
to confer with you* You cannot have forgotten 
all you told me when I was last here a few months 
hack. You gave me to understand that your sister 
Marion was seeking to succour you in your plan 
of contemplated vengeance. You informed me 
likewise that she had become connected with Wil- 
son Stanhope ; and I have reason to know that 
Wilson Stanhope himself had some dark dealings 
with the Duke of Marchmont. iSTow I must in- 
form you, Amy, that several persons are engaged 
in weaving the web so tightly around Marchmont 
that if he should recover from this dangerous ill- 
ness into which his own tortured and harrowed 
feelings have no doubt plunged him 

“ Good heavens I what mean you ?” exclaimed 
Miss Sutton, as a sudden suspicion flashed in unto 
her mind, “Is it possible that the safety of 
Marchmont himself is compromised by the arrest 
of his brother Lord Olandon 

“You must not q[uestion me, Amy,” replied 
Christian Ashton. “ I am not now at liberty to 
explain everything I know. But this much I will 
tell you— -that if you will abandon your own 
isolated and individual scheme of vengeance, and 
co-operate with those who, inspired by no vindic- 
tive feelings, are anxious only to expose wrong 
and make right come uppermost— if, in a word, 
Amy, you will league with us, and throw as it 
were into the common stock, all such means of 
prosecuting our plan as you may be enabled to 
afford ” 

“ Ob, yes I” exclaimed the young woman, with a 
fierce enthusiasm ; “ anything, Mr, Ashton, so 
long as there be a chance of inflicting a terrible 
chastisement upon the head of him to whom I owe 
my degradation and my ruin !” 

“ There is every chance, Amy !” rejoined our 
hero. “ Tell me, therefore, in which manner and 
to what extent you can assist us ?” 

“You know, Mr. Ashton,” continued Amy 
Sutton, “ that my frail and unfortunate sister 
Marion suffered herself to he handed over as the 
mistress of Wilson Stanhope. She knew from me 
that this man Stanhope had been connected with 
the nefarious plans of the Duke of Marchmont : 
she knew likewise that it was my aim to wreak a 
fearful vengeance, if possible, on Marchmont’s 
head. She resolved to succour me, Dor some 
weeks has she been living under the protection of 
Wilson Stanhope, towards whom she has displayed 
every evidence of affection ; she has lavished her 
caresses upon him — she has insidiously assailed 
him with cajoleries — she has adopted every means 
to win his completest confidence, I need not tell 
you that he is dissipated— that he is addicted to 
wine— and that his habits are often intemperate. 
Thus has she succeeded in gleaning from him cer- 
tain secrets of the utmost importance, but of which 
I myself am still unaware ; for with a becoming 
prudence she would not entrust them to an epis- 
tolary correspondence. That these secrets, how- 
ever, would he ruinous to the Duke of Marchmont 
if made known, I have not the slightest doubt. I 
was cradling myself in the hopes of a speedy ven- 
geance, when the intelligence reached me of the 


vile Duke’s serious illness— an illness which me. 
thought might end fatally. And I was striivng 
hard to regain sufficient health and strength to re- 
pair to London to see my sister, and ascertain 
from her lips all that she had gleaned from Stan- 
hope in the moments of his ebriety, or when he 
was under the influence of her cajoling blandish- 
ments 1” 

“You have told me sufficient, Amy,” replied 
Christian, who had listened with the deepest at- 
tention to the young woman’s narrative, “ to 
decide me how to act.” 

“But there is one stipulation which I must 
make !” ejaculated Amy, with a sudden access of 
fierce excitement ; “ and it is that whatsoever ven- 
geance you wreak upon the Duke of March- 
mont ■” 

“ Dndersfeand me well I” interrupted Christian. 
“ It is no vengeance which we are endeavouring 
to wreak : it is an attempt to expose his iniquity 
throughout all its various ramifications — and as I 
before said, to make the right come uppermost. 
All his crimes shall be made to pass like a hideous 
phantasmagoria of spectres before his eyes j and 
those who have been the accomplices or the wit- 
nesses of his several deeds of turpitude, shall be 
marshalled in dread testimony against him. On 
that occasion, Amy, you shall be present I” 

“ This is what I require I” ejaculated the young 
woman : “ it is for this that I was about to stipu- 
late ! Make use of me as you will : but remember, 
Mr. Ashton, you pledge yourself that I shall not 
be forgotten when the crowning moment of retri- 
bution arrives.” 

“You shall not be forgotten, Amy,” rejoined our 
bero. “On the contrary, your presence will be 
needful. Drom inquiries which I last night caused 
to be instituted in Belgrave Square, there is every 
prospect that the Duke of Marchmont will survive 
this illness, though so dangerous, into which he 
has been plunged.” 

“Oh, I am rejoiced! I am rejoiced!” exclaimed 
Amy Sutton; and the ferocity of a tigress glistened 
in her eyes. 

The aspect of her countenance did Christian 
harm to contemplate it : but he could not utter a 
remonstrance nor breathe a syllable of rebuke : he 
needed the services and the co-operation of Amy 
Sutton; and he was forced to avail himself of her 
vindictive feelings for the carrying out of his own 
purposes He remained in discourse with her for 
some time longer ; and on rising to take his leave, 
he addressed her in these parting words ” 

“Tarry you here for the present, to regain 
health and strength as speedily as you can ; and 
when the moment approaches that your presence 
will be required elsewhere, you will receive a 
timely notification from me. You can let me 
know in a few days how your convalescence pro- 
gresses ; so that I may have the assurance of your 
ability to travel some little distance when the 
peiiod for action shall arrive.” 

“Were I upon the bed of death,” ejaculated the 
young woman, with another fierce glaring and 
flashing of the eyes, “ I would not fail to obey 
your summons !” 

“ Darewell,” said Christian : “ the interval will 
not be long betore your wrongs, Amy, will be 
avenged as terribly as you yourself could possibly 
desire.” 
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Oar young hero then took his leave of Miss 
Sutton, — having previously assured himself, how- 
ever, that she had no need of pecuniary assistance ; 
and retracing his steps to the railway station, he 
returned by the next train to London. 

It was about three o^clock in the afternoon 
when he reached the metropolis ; and he forthwith 
repaired to Mr. Coleman’s offices in Bedford Bow. 
The lawyer was at his place of business ; and he 
immediately received Christian Ashton, Our 
young hero reported to him all that had occurred 
between himself and Amy Sutton; and Coleman 
listened with visible satisfaction on his counte- 
nance. 

“Everything progresses favourably,” said the 
lawyer, “ for the grand, the solemn, and the awful 
denouement which her Majesty Queen Indora is 
contemplating. Travers is m our power : Madame 
Angelique is in our power . the villain Barnes is 
in our power. Amy Sutton will be forthcoming 
at any moment when we require her presence; 
and wo shall now have Wilson Stanhope in our 
power. But there’s something more still to be 
done ” 

“ Let me undertake it !” exclaimed Christian en- 
thusiastically. “ You know, my dear sir, there is 
nothing you can ask me to perform that I will not 
at once enter upon I” 

“I know it,” responded Coleman; “and with 
Bo much zeal in. this good cause, it is impossible 
that we shall fail in eventual success. Mesh by 
mesh the tangled skein which his own crimes have 
woven, is closing in around the Duke of March- 
mont ; and he will live, Christian— he will live to 
encounter the ordeal’ Scarcely an hour has 
elapsed since I obtained tidings concerning him. 
The dangerous crisis is past ; and though he is still 
raving in the delirium of fever, yet the violence of 
that fever is subsiding, and his physicians have 
hut small fear as to the result. Ah I little do they 
suspect for what they are bringing him back to 
hfel— and fearful will be the awakening of that 
man from the unconsciousness which affords a 
temporary respite for him ! But I was about to 
inform you ” 

“ This new task which I have to undertake ?” 
exclaimed Christian eagerly. 

“You know,” resumed Mr. Coleman, “upon 
what grounds we were led to suspect that the 
villain Barnes had served as the instrument of 
the Bake of Marchmont’s design against the life 
of Queen Indora— that design to which Sagoonah 
fell a victim 1” 

“ Yes,” replied Christian. “ From the inquiries 
made by the police, in consequence of the infor- 
mation given by old Mr. Carnahie, it was ascer- 
tained that the Barker in his disguise had been 
lurking about the Queen’s villa at the time the 
awful deed was committed——” 

“And as we knew,” proceeded Mr. Coleman, 
that the deed itself arose from the instigation of 
the Duke of Marchmont, there was no doubt m 
coming to the conclusion that the Barker was his 
instrument. And such has proved to be the case : 
for the Barker yesterday confessed everything 1” 

“Ah I he confessed?” exclaimed Christian. 
“ Then circumaijnces are indeed favouring us I” 

“ They are MPliuring us in all respects,” replied 
Mr, Coleman. “ I myself elicited everything from 
that villain’s lips yesterday; and I returned to 


London last night. It appears from what he 
stated, that a lady overheard a certain discourse 
between himself and the Luke of Marchmont, 
soon after the assassin-attempt was made upon 
Sagoonah’a life ; and by the description, this lady 
is none other than Mrs. Oxenden.” 

“ Mrs. Oxenden P” ejaculated Christian. “ Ah ! 
this accounts, then, for the intimacy which she 
formed with the Luke, and which the other day 
came to your knowledge.” 

“You perceive how we have been favoured,” 
said the lawyer, “ by what the thoughtless crowd 
would term chance, but which the thinking man 
would call providence. Yes— Mrs. Oxenden has 
been the Luke’s mistress ; and her testimony may 
be serviceable. I have caused the strictest in- 
quiries to be made into her mode of life ; and I 
find her to be, as you yourself represented her, one 
of the most profligate of women. She maintams 
a paramour— a young man of exquisite personal 
beauty, but as thoroughly depraved as herself, and 
with whom she is completely infatuated. My 
knowledge of the world teaches me that where 
there is such infatuation on the part of a woman, 
there is likewise the completest confidence; and 
however cautious she may be in every other re- 
spect— however strong-minded in the pursuance of 
her own worldly interests— she is nevertheless weak 
and foolish under the influence of that infatuation, 
and she reveals all secrets. We must therefore get 
Mrs. Oxenden into our power, through the medium 
of this Alexis Oliver. It is for you, Christian, to 
form his acquaintance; and methinks I can ar- 
range a plan by which you can render him a ser- 
vice, — a service whereby you may all the more 
effectually gam his confidence and secure a hold 
over him. But inasmuch as Mrs. Oxenden knows 
you and has little reason to like you, she would 
speak prejudicially of you to Oliver ; aud there- 
fore in your dealings with him you must assume 
another name.” 

“I comprehend 1” observed Christian; “and I 
will lose no time in entering upon this new 
duty.” 

Mr. Coleman and our young hero conversed to- 
gether for some little while longer ; and then the 
latter took his departure from the office in Bed- 
ford Bow. 


CHAPTEB CXLII. 

ALEXIS OLIVEK, 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening of 
that same day; and the scene shifts to an hotel at 
the West End. In the coffee-room of this hotel 
Alexis Oliver was seated at a table, sipping his 
claret, and now and then partaking of the dessert 
spread before him. 

We have already said that he was a young man 
of remarkable personal beauty — not above one-and- 
twenty — and possessed of features chiselled to a 
degree of even feminine delicacy. With a purse 
well filled from the ample resources of Mrs. Oxen- 
den, Alexis was leading a life of dissipation, and 
enjoying himself in the manner best suited to his 
depraved tastes and debauched habits, 

He was seated at that table, reflecting joyously 
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upuE the hopes which Mrs. Oxenden. had lately 
been throwinjy out, relative to her intention of 
making heiself Duchess of Marchmont. I’or a 
few days this idea had seemed to he reduced to 
hopelessness by the Duke’s illness, which it was 
feared would terminate fatally : but Alexis Oliver 
had this afternoon been informed of the turn 
which had taken place in favour of Marchmont’a 
recovery. It was therefore with additional gusto 
that he was now enjoying his claret, — having 
dined alone at that West End hotel where we 
find him. 

Several other gentlemen had been dining at the 
same place : but one by one they had taken their 
departure, and Alexis was now alone in that 
coffee-room. He had not however been left a 
quarter of an hour by himself, when the door 
opened, and two new-comers made their appear- 
ance. One was Captain Stanley, who, as the 
reader will recollect, was a young man of about 
four-and-twenty, exceedingly handsome—and what 
was better still, of remarkably honourable charac- 
ter. His companion was our young hero Chris- 
tian Ashton. 

Christian had met Stanley after he left Mr, 
Coleman’s office ; and m the course of conversa- 
tion it transpired that Stanley had some slight 
acquaintance with Alexis Oliver. Christian told 
him enough to make him comprehend that it was 
of vital importance to Lord Oiandon’s ultimate in- 
terest that certain measures should he carried out 
an reference to Alexis; and Stanley — who was 
himself a firm believer m the innocence of him 
whom he had known as Mr. Redcliffe, and who 
had saved his father’s life in India — readily as- 
sented to succour our hero in his present enter- 
prise. He entertained a thorough contempt and 
aversion for the character of Oliver : bub he had 
no difficulty in temporarily crushing his scruples 
ill order to further the interests of that imprisoned 
and accused nobleman to whom his father was in- 
debted for his life. He and Christian had with 
little difficulty succeeded in tracing Alexis to this 
West End hotel which was one of the dissipated 
young man’s favourite haunts ; and the two now 
lounged in together, as if totally unconscious of 
whom they were to meet in that coffee-room. 

“Ah, Captain. Stanley I” exclaimed Oliver, 
starting up from his seat: “I am delighted to 
see you 1 Come to dine here, I suppose ? Well, 
you could not do better. The turtle is first-rate 
— ^the venison excellent. As for the iced punch — 
commend me to it I” 

Captain Stanley shook Mr. Oliver’s hand with 
far more cordiality — or at least the appearance 
thereof— than he had eve^ before displayed; and 
presenting Christian, he said, “Allow me to in- 
troduce my friend Mr, Craven.” 

The introduction was accordingly effected ; and 
then Captain Stanley said, “Had we known of the 
excellencies of the turtle and venison at this house, 
we would assuredly have proved them. But we 
have dined ; and it was at a place where they gave 
us dreadful bad wine* so we determined upon 
coming bither to take just one bottle of claret.” 

“ By all means join me i” exclaimed Alexis 
Oliver, who was charmed with Captain Stanley’s 
urbanity of manner. “ I shall be delighted, Mr. 
Craven, to make your better acquaintance.” 

Our young hero bowed in acknowledgment of 


this compliment ; he and Stanley sat down at the 
same table with Alexis Oliver; and more claret 
was called for. 

After a little conversation on the light ffoating 
topics of the day, Christian rose from his seat— . 
ostensibly to glance at an evening paper which lay 
upon an adjacent table— bub in reality to afford 
Captain Stanley an opportunity of whispering a 
few words, according to previous understanding, 
in the ear of Alexis Oliver. 

“ Who 18 this young Craven ?” inquired Alexis, 
in a subdued tone, when Christian had left his seat 
m the manner just described. “ He is quite a 
youth — he must he at least two years younger 

than I am— but exceedingly handsome what 

the ladies would call a perfect specimen of mascu- 
line beauty.” 

“ He is a desperate wild young fellow,” replied 
Stanley; “with plenty of money— for his guar- 
dians make him a splendid allowance until he 
comes of age. He gambles and drmks — and, in 
: short, my dear Oliver, he is twenty times wilder 
than you yourself are.” 

“The deuce 1 ” ejaculated Alexis: “he must in- 
deed be a precious young blade 1 So you have 
taken him in tow, Stanley — and are showing him, 
I suppose, a little of London life ? But how the 
devil IS this ? I thought you were the very pat- 
tern of steadiness ” 

“To tell you the truth, my dear Oliver,” re- 
sponded Stanley, with a significant smile, “ I am 
heartily sick and tired of what the world calls a 
steady life; and perhaps too the stillest water 
sometimes runs the deepest. You see, my gover- 
nor is rather strict and severe, and therefore what 
with partially being under terrorism, and what 
with having hitherto felt no inclination to be par- 
ticularly wild, I have gob the reputation of being 
altogether steady.” 

“And now you mean to break out at last ?” ex- 
claimed Oliver, laughing merrhy. “Well, this is 
capital ; and I like you ten thousand times better 
than ever I did before. Indeed, I do nob know 
that I ever liked you at all until the present oc- 
casion — — ” 

“Ohl if you only like wild people,” responded 
Captain Stanley, smiling, “you will henceforth 
like me well enough, I can tell you ! I mean to 
break out thoroughly and completely. In fact, I 
have begun. This young Craven and I are now 
constantly together ” 

“You must let me be one of the party,” inter- 
rupted Alexis. “ The truth is, I want to get into 
a new set. All my old acquaintances have fallen 
off somehow or another — or disappeared, I scarcely 
know by what means. One is in the Bench — another 
has gone abroad with his regiment— a third has 
died — a fourth has married— a fifth has taken holy 
orders— and what the devil has become of the rest, 
I can’t tell. Burned and turned billiard-markers, 
perhaps ?” 

“Why, you really speak, Oliver,” exclaimed 
Stanley, laughing, “ like a man of sixty who had 
outlived all his acquaintances and yet you are 
not more than one- and- twenty 1 ” 

“ Something of that sort,” replied Alexis : and 
then he added with a half-affecteL half-dissipated 
yawn, “ When one knocks about Wwn for two or 
three years, you know, one does begin to feel 
cursed old. But I say, Mr. Craven— or plain 
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Craven I shall call you— for it is decreed that you 
and I are to get uncommonly intimate together 

We have filled our glasses three or four 

times while you have been poring over that stupid 
paper.” 

was only looking at the Sporting Intelli. 
gence,” observed Christian, with a smile. “ The 
fact is, I have a bet or two-—-” 

“Which is your favourite?” ejaculated Alexis 
eagerly. 

“ Seringapatam,” suggested Captain Stanley— 
thus with readiness coming to our young hero’s 
assistance ; for he felt perfectly well assured that 
Christian knew no more of sporting matters than 
of what was taking place in the moon. 

“ 1 don’t mind giving you large odds against 
Seringapatam,” exclaimed Alexis Oliver : and from 
a small pocket cut slantwise on the outside of the 
left breast of bis surtout coat, he drew forth his 
bettmg-book. “ What shall we say ?— a cool hun- 
dred to eighty ?” 

“ Oh, by all means !” ejaculated Christian : and 
then drawing forth his own pocket-book, he pro- 
ceeded to make a memorandum with as much 
artistic nonchalance as that displayed by Alexis 
himself. 

“ I am really glad I have fallen m with you two 
fellows,” proceeded Oliver : “ we will have rare 
} games together. And to begin, let us have an- 
other bottle of claret ?” 

The wine was ordered; and when the first 
glasses had been discussed and approved of, Alexis 
Oliver — who was now more than half-intoxicated 
—began to discourse in that mysterious strain of 
semi-confidence which forms one of the phases of 
ehriety. 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ I am in luck’s way at 
present. I don’t like to boast, you know,— but 

there’s the finest woman in all London ^you 

understand me?— she is over head and ears in 
love with me ; and I of course cajole her in a most 
exemplary fashion. I shouldn’t let every one 
know what game is up : but as we have agreed 
to be stanch allies for the future, we mustn’t 
have any secrets from each other. Have either 
of you heard of a certain Mrs. Oxenden ?” 

“ Mrs. Oxenden ?” said Captain Stanley, slowly 
repeating the name, as if in a sort of dubiousness 
whether he had before heard it mentioned or not. 

« Why, what did I hear ? Surely that is the 
splendid woman whom Marchmont has had in 
keeping P” 

“ Well, you are right,’* rejoined Alexis. And I 
she is a splendid woman too, I can tell you I —full 
of passion, and devoted to me. There’s no vanity 
on my part * but it is a fact that she can’t endure 

the Luke -he’s laid up now, poor fellow !— but 

as for your humble servant, she’d go through fire 
and water for him 1” 

“ITo doubt of It!” said Stanley. “ But there 
is no compliment in telling you, Oliver, that 
you’re just the young fellow to captivate the female 
heart.” 

“Well,” observed Alexis, complacently caress- 
ing his beardless chin, “ I may have made a few 
conquests in my time : but I won’t say that 
I have, for fear you should charge me with 
vanity.” 

“ Kot I indeed I” exclaimed Stanley. ** Every 
young man can tell a few tales if he likes.** 


“ liTo doubt of It ened Christian, sipping his 
claret. “And as a matter of course amongst 
friends ’* 

“There should be no reserve?” ejaculated 
Oliver. “ That’s just what I say ! It is asfcon- 
ishing how we three fellows pull together I I see ' 
that we shall get on swimmingly.” 1 

“And so this Mrs. Oxenden,” interjected ^ 
Stanley, “is so infatuated with you? Wbat a 
lucky dog you are ! But I tell you what my idea ^ 
of a woman’s love is. If she gives you all her con- ' 
fidenee, then she really loves you: but if she keeps ' 
any secrets from you, then she doesn’t in reality 
care a fig for you.” 

“ IsTow, there again we agree!” exclaimed 
Alexis. “Between ourselves, I saw plaitily enough , 
that Mrs. Oxenden had some secret from me; i 
and it was concerning the Luke too. Well, 
thought I to myself, ^ I am resolved to worm it 
out of her — so 1 plied her with all sorts of cajo- * 
leries : I poured forth a volley of such vows and 
protestations — I made her drink champagne, too, , 
of which, by the bye, sbe is particularly fond , and , 
so by degrees ; 

“You’re the cleverest fellow I ever met in my 
life I” exclaimed Captain Stanley, affecting to be 
in raptures with Alexis. 

“1 must give you credit for most excellent 
generalship,” said Christian, throwing in the ad- 
ditional weight of his own fiattery. “ So it ended 

by this Mrs. What’s-ber-name—— Oxenden 

telling you everything — eh ?” 

“ By Jove, I got it all out of her !** cried Alexis 
with a chuckle. “But you musn’t push me any 
farther. It’s all very fine, you know, for friends 
to have mutual confidences ; but that secret, you 
understand, is not mine to reveal. It’s like a 
sacred deposit — ” 

“Ob, of course!” ejaculated Stanley; “keep , 
your own counsel in that respect. Neither Craven ‘ 
nor myself would wish you to do a ay thing that is 
unhandsome.” 

“Not for the world I** cjried Christian. “But 
we don’t drink!” 

“Ah, the poor Luke !” said Oliver, shaking hie 
head with a mysterious signideanoy. “ If he 
only knew everything ? By J ove, I could tell a 
secret if I liked ! But I won’t ! No, no— it would 
be too bad !” 

“I tell you what,” said Stanley; “you shall 
both of you dine with me to morrow. Let it bo 
at the Clarendon Hotel at six o’clock.” j 

“ You shall both dine with me the day after,” 
added Christian, “We will go to Blackwall,*' 

“ Now, these are arrangements that 1 like,” said ; 
Alexis : “ they prove that we are getting all right 
and comfortable with each other. The day after- 
wards you shall dine with me at this very hotel ; 
and I’ll show you whether I exaggerated just now 
about the turtle and venison. But what are we 
going to do for to-night ?” 

“Brink another bott|e of claret!** exclaimed 
Christian, looking at his watch ; “ and then 
away whithersoever you choose ?” ^ 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when the waiter 
entered the coffee-room ; and said to Alexis Oliver, 
“If you please, sir, a person wishes to speak to 
you on very particular business.*’ 

“The deuce !” exclaimed the young gentleman, 
somewhat sobered by an announcemQut which evi- 
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dently struck bim as sometMng ominous* “I 
don’t like these persons who just want to speak to 
you I— Waiter, what sort of a looking man is he 

“ Well, sir,” replied the functionary, thus ap- 
pealed to 5 “he looks something like a sporting 
character — cut-away coat with brass buttons, sir — 
red whiskers, sir ” 

“ Oh, you had better see him !” exclaimed 
Stanfey. “ I dare say it is some fellow connected 
with the Turf, and who has heard that you are 
making up a book.” 

“ Ah, Tery likely ejaculated Alexis, clutching 
at the hope. “Let him come in, waiter.” 

“Come in? Yes, sir,” said the waiter: and he 
shuffled away with that peculiar coffee-room walk 
which it would seem every accomplished waiter 
must necessarily possess : but the man had upon 
his countenance a certain sly expression which 
failed not to attract the notice of Captain Stanley 
and Christian. 

“ The truth is,” said Alexis Oliver, when the 
waiter had retired, “ I have got four or five cursed 
little things hanging over my head. Mr8.0xenden 
has given me the money two or three times to pay 
thein : but it has always burnt a hole in my 
pocket, as the boys say at school. So it rather 
frightens one when a suspicious message is deli- 
vered.” 

The door of the coffee-room was now thrown 
open; and the visitor walked in. The door swung 
back on its hinges ; but the waiter just placed it 
ajar, that he might listen outside to the proceed- 
ings, the nature of which he more than half sus- 
pected— and perhaps chiefly so from the fact that 
when the person in the cut-away coat had entered 
the hotel, another individual in a more seedy garb 
remained lurking against a lamp-post opposite. 

The individual in the cut-away coat advanced 
with % polite bow towards the table at which the 
three young gentlemen were seated ; and Alexis 
Oliver’s looks showed that he was by no means 
reassured by the appearance of his visitor. 

“ You, sir, are Mr. Oliver ?” said this person, 
at once singling out the gentleman whose name he 
had mentioned ; “ and my name is Solomons. You 
know my errand — sorry to disturb a gentleman at 
his wine — hut Coleman the lawyer was peremptory 
in his instructions— and Mabley his client won’t 
wait another hour. So you see, sir, it’s no fault 
of mine : but I tried to do the business in as deli- 
cate a way as possible.” 

“ What does all this mean ?” exclaimed Chris- 
tian, starting up from his seat with a well assumed 
air of indignation. 

' “ JJTothing that concerns you, sir,” observed Mr. 
Solomons, with an air of exceeding politeness. 
“It’s just a trifle of a hundred and ninety odd 
pound that regards Mr. Oliver.” 

" “ By Jove this is unfortunate !” cried Alexis. 
“I' wish I hadn’t been fool enough to go to Tat- 
tersall’a to-day and buy the chesnut at Sir William 
Katchflatt’s recommendation. Mrs. Oxenden too 
isn’t at home ” 

“What is it you require ?” exclaimed Christian. 
“A couple of hundred pounds to settle this debt? 
I hare the bank-notes about me—” 

“ Beg your pardon, gentlemen,” interrupted the 
bailiff : “ but Mr. Oliver must come along to my 
house while we search the Office to see if there’s 
'a%l^|ng else out against him.” 


“ And if so, I dare say we can settle it I” ex- 
claimed Christian. ^ 

“ Ah I that’s what I call true friendship I” cried 
Alexis. “ Bravo, my hoy, I shan’t forget this in a 
hurry I I suppose I must go to the lock-up 

“Let us settle the bill here,” ejaculated Stanley; 
“and we will all go together in a cab. There’s no- 
thing like seeing one’s friend through his diffi- 
culties. J ust step outside, Mr. Solomons : we will 
join you in a few minutes. I suppose you can 
trust us ; and you’ll have a couple of guineas for 
your civility,” 

Christian made a sign for the officer to comply ; 
and Mr. Solomons, who had especial instructions 
from Mr. Coleman, hesitated not to do whatsoever 
our hero directed. He therefore withdrew: the 
waiter was summoned— the bill was paid— and the 
three gentlemen issued from the hotel. A cab 
was speedily procured : they took their seats in- 
side : Mr. Solomons rode upon the box : and his 
man was left to tramp back to Chancery Lane on 
foot. During the drive thither, Alexis Oliver 
vowed eternal friendship to Christian, who played 
his part so well, that it seemed as if he was only 
doing the most natural thing in the world in un- 
dertaking to pay the debts of his new acquaint- 
ance. But all the time Mrs. Oxenden’s paramour 
was thus expressing his gratitude, he thought i 
within himself that of the green and inexperienced j 
young gentleman he had ever encountered, his 
new friend Craven was assuredly the greenest and 
the most inexperienced. 

The sponging-house was reached: the three j 
I gentlemen were shown to a room— more wine was 
I ordered— and a considerable fee was exacted for 
the process of searching the Sheriff’s Office at that 
time of night, for it was now past ten o’clock. 
Hearly an hour elapsed,— Alexis volunteering three 
or four songs, and appearing most supremely to 
enjoy the situation in which he was placed — as 
well indeed he might, considering that his debts 
were to be paid from the purse of another. 

At the expiration of the hour, Mr, Solomons 
reappeared, with, the intimation that there were 
other judgment- writs out against Mr, Oliver, and 
that the entire sum requisite for his enaancipation 
amounted to four hundred and thirty pounds. 
Christian’s pocket-book was produced ; and bank- 
notes for that sum were counted down by him on 
the table with as much apparent indifference as if 
they were so many pieces of waste paper. Mr. 
Solomons received his fees in addition to the 
amount specified : another cab was summoned ; 
and the three gentlemen took their departure, 
laughing and joking in the gayest possible 
humour. 

“How we will go and have supper somewhere 
and make a night of it I” exclaimed Alexis, as the 
cab drove westward until more specific orders 
should he issued to the driver himself. 

“ Come to my lodgings,” said Stanley ; “ and I 
can promise you something choice and good for 
supper.” 

“ With all my heart !” exclaimed Christian, be- 
fore Alexia could interpose ; for this young gentle- 
man would have infinitely preferred Evans’s or 
the Cider Cellars. 

The order was given to the cabman; and to 
Captain Stanley’s lodgings in Albemarle Street did 
the vehicle proceed. The table was soon spiead 
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wifch ojster®, cold fowls, a IFrencb raised pie, iod 
some oth< r luxuries of the J^md Sold by l^Ortuum 
4nd Mason in ll^iccad'lly. and spirits were 

also set forth by the Captain’s valet; and Mr. 
Oliver exhibited bis intention to enjoy bitnSelf to 
the utmost of his power. 

Half-an-hour afterwards Captain Stanley, affect- 
ing to be entirely overcome by liquor, reeled off 
to his bed i'Oom,— Oliver and Christian Ashton 
thus being; purposely left alone together. There 
was no need for our young hero th mention the 
name of Mrs. Oseuden in order to revive the 
topic Alexis himself speedily returned to t sub- 
ject which he was particularly prone to harp upon 
when in his cups ; and within the next half-honr 
ho had revealed to Christian the whole particulars 
of the secret which he himself had ehcited from 
his mistress. The source of the hold which she 
had obtained upon the Butce of Marchtnont was 
thus completely fathomed by our her6; but it cost 
bim an infinite amount of dissimulation, as well ks 
M neoeitoity to dnnk an inordinate Quantity Of 
lihdOir Order to keep Alexis company, so that he 
4orm. the details out of him. 

li wit jthifat one o’clock in the morning when 
dhn^tian and the valet conveyed Mr. Oliver to a 
dab and sent him home to his own lodgings. Our 
hero then sought Captain Stanley, who had not 
retired to rest, but was awaiting in bis chamber 
the issue Of the d&ie a^Stej and infinite was his 
joy when he leaint how completely Christian had 
succeeded in his object. Infinite likewise was the 
gratiinde of our hero for the succour which had 
been sO ably lent him by his friend Stanley, and 
which had in a few hours brought to k conclusion 
an undertaking that otherwise mi^ht hivb lasted 
several days. 

It '^as about ten o’clock on ihe following morn- 
iDg-“OT, father we might say, on the same morning 
— -thal Mrs, Oxenden had just finished her break- 
fast, when a servant enteied the elegant parlour 
in which she vvas seated, and presented her a note. 
She read it : the colour went and came in rapid 
transitions upon her cheeks ; she looked frightened 
and enyafed by turns— she hesitated what instruc- 
tions to the servant, who was waiting peaf 
the dobt-l length she Mid, lOay show 

the gehlfemk^ ^ . 

The ddmekto obeyed the otder; aha the viktor 
was uSfibred iOtO Mrh. S^'ehden’s presence. She 
had riseh hor seat , aoi without either re- 
suming it dif re^heStihl hifh to take a chair, she 
said, with hn effort tb bssiime a dignified and 
haughty 00th|>oldi^, sir, are the writer of 

this letter 

*‘My naifie is Cfolemhn, h3ild&tn,” replied the 
visitor j add that fianie Sphhsis ks the signature 
jto the note. Tdu ^hrely cM recollect that you 
hsve feea h'kforh— yOu onhe called h my office 
dn„,lpi5oe relkti^h to yddi husband ” 

A|(S yM ih'e^ sir, in this note,” ipferrapted 
Mrk ufehcffij “ that you requiie an immediate 
interview wftKik— thht you bid me b^wUre how 
1 refuW it —flat thihgs have come to yodr khok- 
ledge which ptace nie more in yOur power than I 
may piobahly ” 

^‘aU this ili^% k^dam^” rejoined the solicitor 
calrhly; “and t repeat the same in your pre- 
'i&ee*’’ ^ ^ , 

■Whitt— 1?bkt do you ineah?” faltered Mrs. 


Oxenden, becoming more and more frightened, as 
well as proportiornibly less able to conceal her 
terror; for she knew that Mr. Coleman %%as the 
solicitor engaged in the defence of Lord CUihloa 
—and she liked as little 6|, could be to find herself 
mixed up in any of the affairs which migfit more 
or less ominously regard the Duke of March- 
mmit. 

“ It has come to my knowledge, madam,” re- 
sumed Mr, Coleman, “ that you are acquiunted 
with a very serious offinee committed by his 0race 
of Marchmont, and that you have not |ivea such 
inforoaation as migut tend to place him withm the 
grasp of the law. To have the knowledge of a 
Clime committed by another, and to remain siljiit 
on the subject, is to render oneself an iiccessorj 
after the fact— which in itself, madam, is a limnoal 
offence, and the penalty of which in the present 
instance Is transportation I” 

, The colour now completely 4ed froui Mrii. 
OxendeffI cheel^i j and vain were ill her efforts |o 
appear icalm and collected, ^he flan|f kn ap|jea!- 
ing look upon the solicitor, and faltered foitfa, 
“What ivould you, then, with me?” 

“ I require you, madam,” replied Mr. Coleman, 
“ to accompany me to a place at some little dis- 
tance from London; and mere you will have to 

I give your testimony ” 

; “ A Court of J uafice ?” exclaimed Mrs* Oxea- 

den, with terror and disipay depicted upon her 
countenance. “ Bui t shall fie braadinf my- 
self ” 

She suddenly stopped short; and Mr. Coleman, 
fixing his gaze significantly upon her, said in k 
soletpn tone, “ Yes— it is a Court of J" usfiee at 
which your presence is required— but it is not a 
Court constituted according to the prevailing laws 
of this country— it is a Court formed under fchi 
infiueuce of circumstances as peculiar as they are 
terrible. It is a secret tribunal, if you will -in 
Inqaisition— but still a Court where the clainis of 
justice will bo paramouot-r- where 4/rons shall be 
exposed and right shall be rendered tnumph^nl 
BTbw, madam, it is to this solemn tribunal I 
adjdy4^|our presence ; and if you rel'use to a^edM- 
pant rde; yon,mulfe t4ke thdconlfeqt|en6W* 

^ Mrs.^OxeMen experibhccd k deep and unknown 
terror at the language which fiowed fiom tua 
lawyer’s Hpl; and though m the midst of dw 
nineteenth century — dwelling in a city which is 
the centre of modern civilization— in a room whore 
she had but to stretch forth a hand to make the 
bell summon domestic-servants to her assistance— 
or where she need but throw up the window fend 
invoke the aid of the first parsing constable to 
protect her against coercion— yet did ihe feel as if 
she had been suddenly carried blick through the 
vista of past centuries, into the gloomy profound 
of those middle ages when |he public laws were set 
at naught and indlridualS were cited by irresistible 
summons t6 'kpphkk M thb presence of the dread 
secret tribunals* mk bonder, therefore, that 
aotemn awe and vague numbing terror seized upon 
this womfen e?hoSe cohseienoe was so far from pure j 
and no wonder that she, with all her natural 
strengtl of mind, should tremble and feel dis- 
mayed in ithi presence of that solicitor who ap- 
peared conscious of the power which he wielded 
over her! 

“ But for me, sir— for wie,” she laltered forth. 
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“is there any peril to be risked? is there any 
punishment to be incurred?’* 

“ i^Tot if you obey me with readiness,” replied 
Mr. Coleman. 

“ And the tribunal,” said Mrs. Oxenden — 
whom is it to try but though she put the 
(Question, she more than half suspected what the 
answer might be, if it were given at all. 

“It is not for you to question me thus,’* re- 
sponded Mr. Coleman. “Suffice it for you to 
know that the Duke of Marchmont was guilty of 
a heinous crime in instigating a miscreant to take 
the life of an Eastern lady of exalted rank ; but, 
as you are aware, the assassin blow was dealt at the 
bosom of another. Of that crime, madam, you have 
had a horrible consciousness : it is this that has 
given you your power over the Duke of March- 
mont— it IS this that has enabled you to plunge 
into all possible extravagances at his expense, 
and you have hushed the scruples of your con- 
science on account of the gold which he has 
lavished upon you I !Now, madam, you may judge 
to what extent I might be enabled to compromise 
you by any revelations made from my lips : you 
can no longer remain insensible of my power to 
compel you to follow my directions in all things — | 
or else, madam, to give you into the hands of justice i 
as an accessory after the fact in the crime which 
the Dukj of Marchmont instigated against tbo 
Eastern lady.” 

“ But tell me, sir— tell me, I entreat,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Oxenden, “ how acquired you the knowledge 
of all these things ?’* 

“Providence, madam,” answered the lawyer 
solemnly, “often suffers the web of crime to be 
woven tbroughout long years, and to be shrouded 
in the deepest mystery. But in the end that same 
Providence, by its own certain though inscrutable 
workings, causes the circumstances of the crimes 
themselves to become the source and the means of 
their own betrayal : and thus it is in the present 

instance. ISTow, madam, I have said enough 1 

have even said more than I had intended when 
jSrst entering into your presence ; and it is for you 
to decide which course you will adopt. I leave not 
this house without you. I have ordered a post- 
chaise to be here at eleven o’clock. It now wants 
a quarter to that hour,” continued Mr. Coleman, 
consulting his watch; ‘‘and in one capacity or * 
another will you presently take your seat in that 
chaise. It will either be as a prisoner, in the 
charge of a constable, to repair to Bow Street : or 
it will be as a witness to appear at that tribunal 
of which I have spoken.” 

“ Then I will go with you in the latter capa- 
city I” replied Mrs Oxenden. 

“G-oud, madam,” rejoined Mr. Coleman, “Make 
your preparations : I await you here.” 

Mrs. Oxenden left the room, and repaired to her 
bed-chamber, — to which she summoned her maid 
that a few necessaries might be packed up for the 
contemplated journey. Though suffi,eiently ill at 
case in her own mmd, she nevertheless now as- 
sumed a certain outward calmness of demeanour ; 
and she told her domestic that the visitor was a 
legal gentleman who had called relative to some 
property which had been left her, and that she was 
compelled to proceed with him for a little distance 
into the country. Having given this explanation, 
she entered her boudoir to arrange her toilet for 


travelling; and almost immediately afterwards 
Alexis Oliver made his appearance by means of a 
private staircase. 

Pale, languid, and suffering from the previous 
night’s debauch, the young gentleman by his 
aspect betrayed the dissipation in which he hud 
indulged. Mrs. Oxenden at once perceived it; 
and she said petulantly, “ In spite of your pro- 
mises, Alexis, yon have relapsed into those ways 
that make you look horrible, instead of beautiful, 
as you ought to be i” 

“How, do not be angry, my dear creature !” be 
exclaimed, at once plying her with cajoleries. “ I 
fell in with some friends— and you know that a 
man is compelled to do as others do.” 

“ I am going away for a day or two, Alexis— 
indeed I know not exactly for how long,” said 
Mrs. Oxenden ; “ and therefore X cannot find it in 
my heart to scold you—” 

“ Going away ?” he ejaculated. “ And may not 
I accompany you ? It is doubtless on some party 
of pleasure ” 

“ Of pleasure indeed cried Mrs. Oxenden, 
with a sickly smile. “ I fear that it will be very 
different! But I know not how it is— you have 
won all my confidence— I have kept no secrets 
from you — and I will tell you what has just oc- 
curred ” 

She then described the object of the lawyer’s 
visit, and recapitulated the greater portion of what 
he had said to her. It happened however that she 
did not mention him by name. A look of dismay 
gradually expanded over the beautiful but pale 
and dissipated countenance of Alexis . his reminis- 
cences, which were previously all confused, began 
to settle themselves and' to acquire lucidity: ha 
retrospeeted over the proceedings of the previous 
night; and now he remembered how the young 
gentleman whom he only knew as Mr. Craven, 
bad wormed out of him all the secrets he had 
learnt from the lips of Mrs. Oxenden. He was 
shocked and frightened at his folly: he fancied 
that he himself was the author of all that was now 
occurring to Mrs. Oxenden; and the trouble of 
his mind was betrayed m his looks. 

“ Good heavens, Alexis !’! she ejaculated, as a 
suspicion flashed across her brain : “ is it possible 
that in your tipsy moments you can have betrayed 
me ? Yes, yes— I see that it is so ! But at least 
tell me, Alexis, to whom you have so incautiously 
spoken— for I will nob accuse you of having acted 
wilfully I” 

“Fool— idiot that I have heenl” cried the 
young man, dashing his open palm violently 
against his forehead. “ I would nob for worlds 
have done this ! It was last night— heaven, only 
knows how I could have been so mad 

“Bub who— who?” demanded Mrs. Oxenden 
quickly,— “ who were the people that you were 
witn ?” 

“A Captain Stanley, and a Mr. Craven.” 

“ I know neither of them,” said Mrs. Oxenden, 
deliberating over the names which she had thus 
heard. 

“ Captain Stanley,” continued Alexis, “ is about 
four-and-twenty— very good looking — he wears a 
moustache — his manners are elegant. As for 
Craven, he is a tall, slender, elegant young man 
— with a profusion of dark glossy hair —large dark 
eyes — about nineteen I should think, Ahl by 
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t!i8 bve, E recollect I Gaptam Stanley once called 
him hy his Ghristiaa name — and that name itself 
is Cbi istian.” 

“ Chiistian^*’^ almost shrieked forth Mrs, Oxen- 
den. ** Tall —slender —elegant, you say— about 
nineteen P With a beautiful set of teeth— and 
lips like those of a woman——'* 

‘'The samel” cried Alexis. “Do you know 
him P” 

“ Yes, it must be he 1 His name is not Craven 
—it is Ashton — Christian Ashton. — and he is a 
bitter enemy of mine I” 

“ Heavens ' what have I done P” exclaimed 
Alexis, now more frightened than, ever. “ Oh, I 
see it all 1” i 

“And this Mr. Coleman— the lawyer who has 
come to me ** 

“ Coleman ?” echoed Alexis, with a start. “Why 
it is be who caused me to be arrested last nigbt I— 
and this Craven— or Ashton— or whatever his name 
is— paid the whole money with an appearance of 
the most off-hand generosity I” 

“Wretched boy 1” cried Mrs. Oxenden j “ what 
is all this that I hear ? You have suffered your- 
self to he made a dupe, in order that those design- 
ing fiends might extract from your lips whatso- 
ever it suited them to learn 1” 

“ Forgive me 1 ” said Alexis, entreatingly. 
“ You tell me that no harm will happen to your- 
self if you obey Mr. Coleman in all things. Is it 
not so ?'* 

“That is the assurance he gave me,” replied 
Mrs. Oxenden j “ but placed as I am in circum- 
stances so dreadful, how do I know whom to 
believe ?” 

Here there was a knock at the outer door of 
the elegant dressing-room ; and the voice of the 
lady's-maid was heard, saying, “ If you please, 
ma'am, the post-chaise is arrived, and Mr. Cole- 
man is waiting.” 

“You must go, Alexis 1” exclaimed Mrs. Oxen- 
den: “I have but a few minutes left for my 
toilet I” — then as she embraced him, she said, “I 
forgive you for whatsoever mischief you have oc- 
casioned. Do not distress yourself about it 1 — let 
us hope that things will end well, and that I shall 
soon return 1 But for heaven’s sake he cautious 
in future 1 You know that I love you, my dear 
Alexis— and for my sake— Oh, for my sake, be 
prudent 1” 

He vowed and protested that he would follow 
her advice : she placed a sum of money in his 
hands ; and he departed by the secret staircase. 

Ten minutes afterwards the post-chaise, contain- 
ing Mr. Coleman and Mrs. Oxenden, drove away 
from the front door of the house. 


CHAPTER CXDIir. 

CHRISTIAN AND ALEXIS. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
same day, and Christian Ashton was alighting 
from a cab at the door of Mrs Macaulay's house 
in Morlimer Street. He had just returned from 
Newgate, whither he had been to pay his usual 
visit to Lord Clandon. Scarcely had he dismissed 
the cab, when he beheld a person hastening to- 


! wards him ; and he at once recognised Aiexis 
Oliver, The countenance ot the young man ex- 
pressed the most fiery indignation ; and Christian 
immediately suspected that this evidence of rage 
was connected with the proceedings of the previous 
night. He therefore assumed a calmly dignified 
demeanour, and thus awaited the explosion of 
Alexis Oliver's fury. 

“ Mr. Ashton,” exclaimed Mrs. Oxenden’s para- 
mour, “ you are a villain 1” 

“Perhaps it would bo better, sir,” replied our 
hero “ that we should avoid a disturbance in the 
open street. Be so kind as to follow me up stairs: 
we shall be alone together; and to whatsoever 
you may say I shall doubtless be prepared to give 
an answer.” 

Alexis accordingly accompanied Christian up to 
the sitting-room : the latter closed the door — and 
then said, “ I see, Mr. Oliver, that you know who 
I am ; hut I beg you to understand that I have 
no reason to regret nor to be ashamed of my pro- 
ceedings of last night. Where there are high and 
important duties to be performed, the most 
honourable character will condescend to a little 
dissimulation , and really, after all, it does not 
strike me that you have much to complain 
of ” 

“If, Mr. Ashton,” rejoined Oliver, “you would 
throw in my teeth the pecuniary obligation — 

“Nothing was further from my intention 1” ex- 
claimed Christian. “Had you suffered me to 
proceed without interruption, I should have 
simply added that you were burning to reveal 
certain secrets, which I therefore had no parti- 
cular trouble to elicit.” 

“ But you have made the most villanous use of 
them!” ejaculated Alexis; “and you must give 
me satisfaction I Name your friend, sir ; and 
mine shall call upon him this evening. I have 
been wandering about in the hope of encounter- 
ing you — I thought it was useless to inquire your 
address of Captain Stanley, as he was evidently in 
your plot : but accident f^ortunately threw me in 
your way.” 

“ If you consider yourself aggrieved, sir,” an- 
swered Christian composedly, “I am bound to 
meet you according to the provocation you have 
just given me. I name Captain Stanley as my 
friend.” 

Alexis said not another word: but bowing 
haughtily, he issued from the room. He had 
already made up his mind whose assistance he 
would invoke in case he should succeed in finding 
an opportunity to challenge Christian to a duel ; 
and he at once bent his steps to the house of the 
individual whom he thus purposed to engage as his 
second. This was none other than the Hon. Wil- 
son Stanhope. 

Mr. Stanhope was seated at the time in com- 
pany with his mistress, Marion Sutton. It was 
an elegantly furnished apartment ; and the young 
woman was half reclining upon a sofa, listening to 
the protestations of love which the infatuated 
Stanhope was pouring forth. She has already 
been described as a full-grown beauty, but still 
quite youthful, and with all the freshness of youth 
blooming upon her rich luxuiiant charms. Already 
somewhat inclined to stoutness, yet with a perfect 
symmetry of form, she had an air of sensuous in- 
dolence— a voluptuous kind of laziness and languor 
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— as slie lounged upon that sofa- Although it 
was now neai Ij four o’clock in the afternoon, jet 
she was still clad in a morning deshahillee s and 
this being open at the bosom, revealed the 
exuberant contours of her bust. Her light hair 
showered in myriads of ringlets upon her bare 
neck and shoulders, which were of dazzling white- 
ness. Her large blue eyes seemed to swim in a 
soft sensuous languor j and if an artist or a sculp- 
tor had required a model for the personification of 
Voluptuousness on the canvass or m the form of 
statuary marble, the beautiful but frail Marion 
might have admirably served that object. 

She herself had no love for Wilson Stanhope : 
but, as be was handsome, and as he possessed 
(at least for the present) the means of keeping 
her in luxury, he was as well to her as any other 
paramour. Besides, in thus remaining with him, 
she bad, as the reader has seen, an ulterior aim to 
serve — and this was on behalf of her sister. 

It was shortly after four o’clock, when a young 
page in an elegant livery entered the apartment 
where Wilson Stanhope and his mistress were 
seated, to announce that Mr, Oliver was waiting 
in the parlour below. Stanhope at once descended 
the stairs to join him ; for they were well ac- 
quainted, and frequently dined and drank copiously 
together. 

“I want your assistance. Stanhope,” Alexis 
immediately began, "in one of those delicate 
affairs ” 

“You mean a duel, Oliver?” exclaimed Stan- 
hope. “ With whom have you been quarrelling ? 
and what is the cause ? Surely you have not 
found a rival in Mrs. Oxenden’s affections—” 
“Bo not ask me for a single syllable of explana- 
tion relative to the cause!” ejaculated Alexis. 
“ Suffice it to say that I have been villanously 
treated by a certain Christian Ashton 

“ Christian Ashton ?” exclaimed Stanhope. “ I 
know that young man well. I once fought a duel 
on account of his sister — she is a very beautiful 

girl and as for that Christian himsel f ” 

But Stanhope stopped short • he did not choose 
to betray to Oliver how Christian had fathomed 
and frustrated the nefarious conspiracy in which 
he had played so prominent a part against the 
peace, reputation, and happiness of the Buchess of 
Marchmont : nor did he feel inclined to mention 
hoifr the young gentleman had dealt summary 
chastisement upon him on the occasion when he 
so grossly insulted Isabella Vincent in Hyde Bark. 

“ Ah, you know this Ashtonj then ?” said Oliver. 
“ But from the tone in which you speak, you can 
have no very friendly feeling-—” 

“ Towards young Ashton ? Hot I indeed 1” 
ejaculated Stanhope. “And therefore it will give 
me all the more pleasure to see you wing him in a 
duel. You are a good shot, if I recollect; and 
from what I know of Ashton’s pursuits, I should 
scarcely think he ever fired a pistol in his life,” 
The two gentlemen conferred together upon the 
arrangements for the pending duel ; and Stanhope 
then set off to call upon Captain Stanley. 

In the meanwhile Christian himself had been to 
Stanley, and had informed him of the challenge he 
had received from Alexis Cliver. Stanley was 
grieved to hear that the adventures of the pre- 
ceding night were to lead to such a result : but he 
saw no possible means of avoiding the hostile en- 


counter. He accordingly undertook to second his 
young Iriend upon the occasion; and he was 
pleased to behold the calm courageous demeanour 
with which our hero contemplated the prospect. 

Christian paid his usual visits to Shrubbery 
Villa as well as to the mansion of Isabella Vincent. 
He had resolved to say nothing of the approach- 
ing duel ; but when he took leave of his sister at 
the one dwelling and of his beloved Isabella at the 
other, he felt the chords of his heart tighten pain- 
fully— though he suffered not hia countenance nor 
his manner to betray the feelings which were thus 
inwardly moving him. He returned to his lodg- ' 
ings in Mortimer Street ; and he spent a couple of 
hours in writing letters, which were to be delivered 
only in case he should fall in the hostile en- 
counter. Cae was to Lord Clandon, thanking him. 
for all the kindness which our young hero had 
received at his hands, and expressing the fervid 
hope that the measures then in progress would 
have the result which every well-wisher of this 
nobleman so earnestly desired. Another was to 
Christina; and therein the affectionate brother 
said everything that was kind and tender to his 
much-loved sister. A third was to Queen Indora, 
thanking her Majesty for all her goodness to 
Christina ; and the last was to Isabella Vincent, 
taking the fondest farewell of her to whom Chris- 
tian’s heart was devoted. 

Cur hero was careful in preventing Mrs. Ma- 
caulay from suspecting the duel that was about to 
take place; and in this aim he fully succeeded. 
He retired to rest at his usual hour , and he slept 
soundly— for that youiig man had not a taint, 
much less a crime, upon his conscience. The little 
worldly affairs he had to settle— and which were 
summed up iu the letters he had panned — were 
put in order : he was a youth of courage — and he 
feared not death, otherwise than on account of 
the affliction into which it would plunge those who 
were so devotedly attabhed to him. 

A note, received from Captain Stanley before 
be retired for the night, had conveyed to Chris- 
tian’s knowledge the arrangements made by that 
officer with the Hon. Wilson Stanhope for the 
hostile encounter. Christian accordingly rose at 
half-past five in the morning , and while perform- 
ing hi8 toilet, he moved about the room with the 
utmost care, so as to avoid disturbing the landlady 
and her servants. Having secured his letters 
about his person, he softly descended the stairs, 
and at six o’clock issued from the house, uuper- 
ceived by either of its inmates. Obtaining a cab 
at the corner of the street, he repaired at once to 
Captain Stanley’s lodgings. This officer was ready 
dressed to receive him ; and breakfast was upon 
the table. Christian partook of some slight re- 
freshment: his demeanour continued calm, com- 
posed, and firm; and Stanley therein recognised 
the evidences of a courage suitable for any emer- 
gency, but which on the other hand was utterly 
apart from recklessness or bravado. 

Captain Stanley’s phaeton was speedily in readi- 
ness to convey himself and his young friend to 
their destination. A case of pistols was placed by 
the Captain’s valet in the vehicle, and they 
stopped on their road to take up the surgeon who 
was to accompany them, for Stanley had commu- 
nicated with this gentleman on the preceding 
evening. The equipage drove to Wimhledoff Com- 
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sMon; and almost immediately after this dcstina- 
' tion was reached, Mr. Stanhope and, Alexis Oliver 
made their appearance upon the scone. 

I Captain Stanley advanced towards Mr. Stan- 
I hope; and taking him aside, said, **Have you 
j thought of what passed between us last even- 
ing 

** I bore in mind the representations you made 
me, Captain Stanley,” was the response; '^and I 
spoke to Oliver — but he is determined to fight.” 

They are after all two mere boys I” observed 
Stanley , and it is really a pity that this affair 
should go to such a length.” 

Oliver is furious against your principal,” said 
Mr. Stanhope; "and though be has not acquainted 
me with the circumstances, yet if I may judge by 
the general tenour of his conduct, the provocation 
he received must have been immense.” 

“Then it is impossible,” said Captain Stanley, 
“ to avoid an exchange of shots ?” 

"Impossible!” rejoined Stanhope. 

"But you will bear in mind,” resumed Stanley, 
"that if I have just now spoken — as well as last 
evening — in pacific terms, ifc has been entirely 
without the knowledge of Mr. Ashton. I would 
not for the world you should conceive that it was 
at his instigation 

"Your word, Captain Stanley,” interrupted Stan- 
hope, "is suifieient on the point! X might have 
said that the only way of settling the matter ami- 
cably 18 by means of the amplest apology on Mr. 
Ashton’s part ” 

"And that apology,” said Captain Stanley, "he 
would net make, even if I proffered ray advice in 
such a sense — which however I should not do • for 
as I mjself am acquainted with all the circum- 
stances-— and indeed was more or less implicated in 
them — 1 do not conceive that Mr. Ashton has acted 
improperly.” 

"We will now, with your permission,” said 
Stanhope, "proceed to measure the ground and 
load the pistols.” 

These portions of the ceremony vc^ere soon accom- 
plished ; and Stanley, accosting Ashton, said to 
him, " My dear young friend, have you any instruc- 
tions to give, in addition to those with which I am 
already acquainted ?” 

"355'oDe,” replied our hero, in a yoice that 
trembled not. " If I fall, Stanley, certain letters 
will be found upon me— as I have already informed 
you; and should that result compel you to take 
charge of them, you will execute your mission with 
all possible caution and delicacy.” 

"Best assured, my dear friend, that such shall 
he the case !”— and Captain Stanley’s voice trem- 
bled with emotion, while with fervour he shook 
Christian by the hand. 

In the meanwhile Wilson Stanhope had con- 
ferred with Alexis Oliver ; and these preliminaries 
being settled, the seconds gave the weapons into 
the hands of the principals. Christian had at first 
thought of receiving his opponent’s fire and of dis- 
charging hfs own weapon in the air : but matiirer 
reflection had determined him to abandon this plan. 
He felt that it would be a complete prevention to 
the possible demand of Alexis Oliver for a second 
shot, and might therefore be deemed an act of 
bowardice rather than of magnanimity on his own 
part. But on the other hand, our young hero had 
resolved to fir© wide of his mark ; for he would not 


* on any account incur the risk of taking a life nor 
even of maiming a feilow-cieafcure, if such results 
could possibly be avoided. 

The two antagonists were placed according to 
the usual rules of what aro called " affaiis of 
honour ♦” the seconds stood aside — the surgeon was 
waiting at a still greater distance. Wilson Stan- 
hope was to give the signal by dropping a hand- 
lierchief; and all was now in readiness for that 
portion of the ceremony. 

The handkerchief fell — the pistols were dis- 
charged— Chnsrian heard the whizz of his anta- 
gonist’s bullet close by his ear— and he escaped 
unhurt. A cry burst from the lips of Alexis; the 
pistol fell fiom his hand — and the right arm which 
had sustained it dropped to his side. Being no- 
thing of a shot, Christian had not noticecT that 
while endeavouring to fire wide of the living target, 
a slight turn of his own body had brought his 
weapon within almost fatal aim of his antagonist; 
and thus, most unintentionally— most innocently, 
had he wounded that opponent. The surgeon was 
quickly upon the spot ; and it was speedily ascer- 
tained that Christian’s ballet had struck Oliver’s 
right arm, near the elbow. ISTotliiog could exceed 
our young hero’s grief : but Stanley represented to 
him that he bad really no need thus to torment 
himseB^ for that it was Oliver himself who had 
provoked the duel. The surgeon positively declared 
that no fatal result was likely to ensue; and 
Alexis, touched by everything Christian said, prof- 
fered him his hand, exclaiming, "Let us hence- 
forth be friends!” 

The parties were now about to leave the ground, 
when Christian, accosting Wilson Stanhope, said 
to him, " It is of the highest importance that I 
should have a few words with you presently. Tell 
me where we can meet. Will you call upon me at 
my lodgings at noon ? or shall I come to your 
house 

Stanhope was surprised at this address; and ho 
said, " Why not speak to me here, Mr. Ashton ?” 

" When you learn what I have to say,” replied 
our hero, "you will thank me for arranging that 
we should be alone together.” 

" Be it, then, as you wifi !” rejoined Stanhope. 
" I will call upon you at twelve piinctually.” 

Christian mentioned his address ; and we should 
add that before the parties finally quitted the 
ground, it was agreed, for the sakes of all, to keep 
the whole affair as quiet as possible. 

jNTotwithstandmg our hero had displayed so much 
firmness and courage, it would be ridiculous to as- 
sert that he was nob infinitely rejoice \ at his own 
escape from death or injury : though, on the other 
hand, he is as greatly afflicted, as we have already 
said, on account of the failure of bis attempt to 
spare his adversary. On returning to London, he 
took his leave of Stanley, whom he warmly thanked 
for his CO operation ; and he proceeded to his onn 
lodgings. Mrs. Macaulay and the servants fancied 
that he must have gone out at that early hour on 
some business connected with the case of Lord 
Clandon ; and therefore not for an instant did they 
suspect that he had been risking his life in a duel. 
It was with a feeling of indesunbable satistaetiorx 
that he destroyed the letters which he had written; 
and he now awaited the hour when Wilson Stan- 
hope was to call upon him. 

A little after twelve o’clock the expected visitor 
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WHS announced. Stanhope detested Christian, for 
the reasons which are already known to the reader ; 
but still he had a strong feeling of curiosity to learn 
what our hero could possibly ha^e to say to him. 
This feeling therefore imparted to Stanhope’s man- 
ner a ceitain tincture of eagerness, which pre* 
vented it from appearing sullenly constrained, as 
it otherwise would have been. As for Christian 
himself, he was cold and distant— -while his coun- 
tenance wore a look of resolution, which added to 
Stanhope’s curiosity, though without awakening 
his fears ; for he little suspected what was to fol- 
low 

Our hero bade him be seated ; and also taking a 
chair, be said, “ Mr. Stanhope, I am about to ad- 
dress you in a mauner for which you are evidently 
not prepared ; but there is a fixed determination 
in my mind — and I warn you at the very outset 
that you will have to bend to it.” 

It would seem, Mr. Ashton,” replied Stanhope, 
“ that you wish to fight another duel with the least 
possible delay.” 

“Eest assured, sir,” retorted our hero, but m a 
calm dignified manner, “ that yo'ix, are not in a 
position to demand any satisfaction at my hands I” 
Perhaps, sir, you will come to the point,” said 
Stanhope ; “ for 1 hate enigmas.” 

“You must know, then,” proceeded Christian, 
“that you aie so completely in my power that 
you will presently go hence with me to a place 
whither I propose to conduct you— or on the other 
bind you will take your departure in the custody 
of an ofiieer of justice.” 

Stanhope started, and turned very pale; for as 
the reader may suppose, his conscience was none 
of the purest, and there was more than one mis- 
deed at which words so ominously vague might 
probably point. 

“It may perhaps be sufficient,” continued Chris- 
tian, “ to allude to a certain visit of yours to Oak- 
lands ” 

“ Ob * if that’s your game,” ejaculated Stan- 
hope, with a sudden feeling of relief as well as i 
with accents of scorn, “ I can afford to laugh at ! 
it, and perhaps at the same time chastise you for j 
your impertinence in daring to deal in menacing 
language with me. The story is too old, Mr. Ash- 
ton I The Puke is not in a condition to say a 
word upon the subject * the Puehess does not want 
it revived ; and your simple testimony in a court 
of justice would be utterly valueless. What on 
earth your motive can be in furbishing up an old 
weapon, I cannot conceive — — ” 

“ Be not so hasty, Mr. Stanhope,” interrupted 
our heio : “ you and I are alluding to two different 
things. ‘I was not for a moment thinking of that 
visit of your’s to Oaklands, when, as a conspirator 
against the reputation and the happiness of an 
amiable and innocent lady, your base designs were 
frustrated ” 

“ Then what you allude to inquired Stan- 
hope, now turning pale once more * for something 
beyond a mere suspicion of the truth naturally 
flashed to his mind. 

“ I allude to another visit, Mr. Stanhope, which 
you paid to Oaklands — and Christian fixed his 
fine dark eyes significantly upon the conscience- 
stricken man. “ You perceive therefore that it is 

a visit of a more recent date ■” 

“Well, and what then?” demanded Stanhope, 


I endeivourmg to assume an air of bravado and de- 
I fiance. “ Suppose that I went down to dine and 
j pass the night at Oaklands— is there anything very 
extraordinary, considering the terras of intimacy 
on which I have been with the Puke—” 

“ A horrible intimacy. Mu Stanhope!” replied 
Christian impressively ; “ the intimacy of crime 1” 
“Crime?” he ejaculated, with another start. 
“Yes, crime’” repeated our hero, with a still 
stronger emphasis than before. “ Oh, sir I were 
it not necessary that this interview should have 
taken place, I would not have willingly mvited to 
my presence a man who could have coolly de- 
liberated over his wine upon a deed of murder 1— I 
a man who was prepared to sell himself as a bravo 
for the gold proffered by a miscreant who bad not 
the courage to undertake the deed with his own 
hand!” 

Stanhope sat pale and ghastly, listening in min- 
gled terror and consternation to the words which 
came withering and scathing from Christian’s 
I lips. 

“ You see, Mr. Stanhope,” continued our hero, 
“that more is known of your misdeeds than you 
yourself had fancied , and perhaps you begin to 
feel that you are veritably in my power ! Every 
detail of the incidents that occurred and of the 
conversation which took place on that memorable 
night of which I aon speaking, is known to me* 
The Puke purposed to hire you as an asSassm; 
and you were willing to be hired I But at first 
you haggled at the terms. Eifteen thousand 
pounds was the price specified : you insisted on 
immediate payment— the Puke was equally firm 
in rejecting the demand ! Ah ! it was no wonder,” 
exclaimed Christian, with infinite abhorrence and 
loathing, “ that there should have been much dis- 
trust between two such men i” 

Stanhope gasped with an attempt to make some 
reply ; but he could not give utterance to it ; the 
words wavered and died upon his ashy quivering 
lips. 

At length,” continued Christian, entering 
into ‘all these details for the purpose of Over- 
whelming the man whom he sought to reduce com- 
pletely into his power, — “ at length the compro- 
mise was effected between villanous cupidity on the 
one hand and sterling villany on the other , and 
for one-half the sum which I have named— to be 
paid m advance— you agreed, Mr. Stanhope— yes, 
you ” 

“ Enough, Mr. Ashton !” exclaimed the wretched 
man. “What would you do with me?— what 
would you have me do? Speak— speak !— but 
spare me and be merciful I” 

“ You see,” resumed Christian, that when at 
the outset I warned you that you were in my 
power, I did not speak in vain. All that I have 
now told you can be proved, Mr. Stanhope, in a 
court of justice— and shall be proved too, unless 
you do my bidding i” 

“Ah! ever since that dreadful night,” said 
Stanhope, in a voice that was tremulous with 
mingled fear and horror, “ I have entertained the 
most terrible suspicions in respect to a certain 
personage— I mean the Duke of Marchmoat. Tell 
me, is anything transpiring — — ” 

“ Ask me no questions interrupted Christian ; 
“but prepare at once to accompany me from this 
house to a place whither I shall take you, If you 
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Talue jour own safety, your coropliance is the only 
means of ensuring it* Befuse— and you know the 
alternative 1” 

Ohristian walked to the window. It was an 
improvised and aimless movement at the instant t 
but as he glanced through the panes, he beheld a 
police constable slowly passing on the opposite 
side of the street. 

“Befuse, Mr* Stanhope,’^ he exclaimed, “and 
the presence of that officer makes you aware of 
the alternative to which you will have to sub- 
mit 1” 

Stanhope mechanically started from his chair, 
and likewise glancing from the window, beheld 
the officer opposite. It naturally struck him that 
Christian had purposely ensured the man’s attend- 
ance there ; and with a ghastly countenance, he 
said, in a hoarse voice, “ Spare me, I entreat you ! 
Bid me do what you will— and I obey blind- 
fold r 

“ I, at least,” answered Christian impressively, 
“am incapable of ordering you to accomplish a 
crime I Great have your misdeeds been ; and if 
you would avoid their couseguences, you will now 
come with me. Your absence from Bondon may 
last some daysj if there be any one to whom you 
wish to convey an intimation to this effect, write a 
note at once, and it shall be duly delivered I” 

Stanhope, availing himself of this permission, 
penned a few lines to Marion; and at the same i 
time Christian sat down at the table and wrote to 
Marion’s sister, Amy. When the two letters were 
sealed, he rang for one of the servants, and bade 
the girl take them immediately to the post. 

“Kow come with me,” he said to Wilson Stan- 
hope. “We will proceed by railway to the nearest 
point of our ultimate destination ; and beware how 
you attempt to escape!— for at the first evidence 
of such an intention, I will mercilessly give you 
into custody.” 

“You have nothing to apprehend on that 
Score,” replied Stanhope, who was now reduced to 
the most abject state of submission. 

Christian had his carpet-bag already packed for 
the journey: a cab was summoned; and he pro- 
ceeded, m company with Wilson Stanhope, to the 
station of that railway by which they were to 
travel. 

As the reader has seen, the last few days had 
been full of activity and bustle, excitement and 
business, for our young hero : but he had under- 
taken a task to which he had devoted all his 
energies, and which he was resolved should be 
carried out to a successful issue, so far as it de- 
pended upon himself. Others were labouring with 
eq^ual zeal in the same cause ; and every step that 
was taken, proved to be in precise accordance with 
the grand object that was being aimed at. The 
greatest interests were at stake ; and it was there- 
fore no marvel that so much enterprising spirit 
should 1)0 displayed— so many plans devised and 
carried otit In all their varied ramifications ! 

At the same time of which we are writing, the 
crisis had fully passed in respect to the Duke of 
Marohmont r and he was regaining a perfect con- 
sriousness of the circumstances which had plunged 
him into the fever that had menaced his existence. 
But, Oh ! he knew not — very far indeed was he 
from suspecting— those other circumstances which 
taking a rapid and sure development,— a 


development which was effectually tending to 
strengthen the web that his own ciimes had wovea 
and which was closing in around himself I 


CHABTEB CXIilY. 

THE TEIBirirAE. 

I The scene now changes to Oaklands. It was 
about ten days after the incidents detailed in the 
preceding chapters ; and a solemn ceremony was 
about to take place at the grand ducal mansion 
in Hampshire. 

it was eleven o’clock at night ; and we must in- 
troduce the reader into the largest State drawing- 
room at Oaklands, But very different was its 
aspect from that which it was wont to wear : for 
It was now hung all around with black drapery ; 
and instead of being flooded with lustre, it was 
dimly lighted, so that the gloom which prevailed 
was made apparent rather than relieved by that 
feeble glimmering. As if however to throw this 
} light upward with a ghastly effect, the floor was 
covered with white calico : but the ceiling, as well 
as the walls, was spread with sable cloth. At 
regular intervals the black drapery along those 
walls was gathered in such a way that the folds 
had the appearance of black marble pillars; and 
thus the monotony of an unbroken surface was 
avoided, A door standing half open, showed that 
a strong light was burning within an inner room, 
and this added to the strangeness and striking awe 
produced by the general effect of the larger apart- 
ment. What this inner room contained, could not 
be descried from the other one ; as the door was 
sufficiently closed for such concealment, unless 
the threshold were approached. 

At one extremity of that vast apartment was a 
dais, or platform, raised to the height of two steps, 
and also covered with white calico. In the centre 
of the dais stood a large arm-chair, looking like a 
throne ; and in this was Queen Indora seated. She 
was arrayed in white : the luxuriant masses of her 
dark hair fell upon her shoulders and floated down 
her back. She wore a flowing head-dress, which 
set off that sable hair to all the advantage which 
such contrast could afford. A magnificent shawl 
was thrown, as if negligently, over one knee ; and 
nothing could exceed the solemn grandeur which 
invested that throned lady. There was a paleness 
upon the soft and delicate duskiness of her cheeks ; 
her look was coldly resolute, without sternness or 
implacability. She seemed the Sovereign about to 
perform an act of sovereign justice. 

Immediately on her right hand, sat a female 
closely veiled ; and a little farther on, upon the 
same side of the throne, another chair contained 
a gentleman who wore a black mask. On In- 
dora’s left, sat first of all another veiled lady— 
then a man in somewhat coarse apparel, bub whose 
features were completely concealed by a vizard of 
sable silk ; and farther on was a female, somewhat 
stout in person, handsomely dressed, and also 
closely veiled. Thus, to look along that Ime, the 
Queen was beheld seated in the middle, wich two 
persons on her right hand and three upon her 
left. 

Ho other human beings were in that room at 
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tlie raotneat wHea, as tlie clock of Oaklands pro* 
claimed the hour of elevea, we direct the attention 
of the reader thither. Silent, if not altogether 
motionless, sat those six persons : but all except 
the Queen afforded occasional though scarcely 
perceptible indications of either uneasiness or else 
of some other feeling, such as awe or suspense. 
Indora^s large dark eyes burnt with a strong 
steady lustre . her red lips were slightly apart— 
not (juivering nor moving in the least, but with 
their very absence of motion indicating that her 
thoughts were fixed and her mind intent on one 
special object which she had the conviction of being 
enabled to carry out. She did not once glance 
towards either of those who were seated on her 
right hand and on her left : she remained motion- 
less in her throne-like seat— not with an ungrace- 
ful rigidity— but with all the natural and um 
studied elegance of posture which was likewise 
consistent with the perfect dignity of her q,ueenly 
No 91 .— Foueth Seeies, 


bearing. She scarcely seemed to breathe, so 
statue-like was she 1— for there was no tumultuous 
heaving nor falling of the superb bosom, so rich 
and so well developed in its sculptural con- 
tours. Altogether, with that magnificent and 
beauteous lady upon her throne — with the five 
figures (two masked and three veiled) on her right 
and left— with the funeral hangings to the walls 
and the sable pall spread upon the ceiling— with 
the white fioor-carpet, giving ghastly refiection to 
the less than dim cathedral light that pervaded 
the apartment— with that powerful lustre which 
shone forth for a few yards from the inner room— 
and with the tomb*like stillness which prevailed, 
—it was a scene full well calculated to strike awe 
and terror into the soul of any one who might be 
brought into the presence of the royal Indora. 

In a few minutes the sable drapery on one side 
of the room was agitated : it opened— and old 
Purvis, the steward, entered the apartment. He 
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was dressed in deep black, with a snowy whifee appear fco encourage a hope wMcli cannot possibly 
neckclotb : bis look was profoundly solemn ; and it be realized 

was likewise with the utmost respect tlaafe lae ad- “Oh! then there is something very dieadiul 
Taneed towards the throne upon which Xndora was which menaces my husband exclaimed Laviuia, 
seated. Sinking upon one knee, he handodl a card starting up from her kneeling position “ and your 
to the Q.ueen, saying, “ May it please your Ma- Majesty is invested with the power to punish him ! 
Jesty, she whose name is thereon earnestly im- But, Oh I madam, tho most boauiifui of all royal 
plores a few minutes’ private audience.*’' prerogatives is that of mercy; and whether your’s 

Indora, glancing at the card, seemedi for a mo- be now exercised ni sstnet accordance with tho law, 
menfe to bo much agitated; and then a look of or only by virtue of the moral power winch you 
boundless compassion appeared upon bter band- wield and which my husband’s misdeeds have given 
some countenance — while her bosom, boaired, -with you, yet do I beseecli that the sentiment of mercy 
a deep sigh. will not he forgotten 1” 

I will sec her, Burvis,” she answered s — yes, “ Let us sit down together for a fow minutes, 
I will see her.” Duchess of Marehmont,” said the Queen ; “ and 

Thus speaking, Indora descendod from the we will converse — then having handed her Grace 
throne; and followed the old steward frooa the to a seat, Indora fixed her large dark eyes earneslly 
apartment by means of the same door tbroixgh upon her countenance, and asked, “ Has your lady, 
which he had entered. It communicated with the ship the slightest suspicion of the real cause for 
spacious landing j and as it closed tieHind the which your hw^and has been brought hither ?*’ 
Queen, she said to Purvis, “You bfiw# not Mt “ My Noughts are all in confusion,” replied tho 
them together P” Duchess; “ mA I |how not what to conjecture— 

** your Majesty,” he responded : ^ tH© I>uke what to suspet I But doubtless it is that same 
is ItL the wdtih||-hoom, guarded by tHo AbudoOS i subject which on a former occasion led me to seek 
and the Duchels Is in this apartment the an interview with your Majesty— some deep, deep 

same time he pointed towards a door on. fhe oppo- cause of oScnco which my husoand has given you 

Site side of the landing. Alas ' I fear me, tho deaih of your Hindoo 

“And her Grace is alone ther© ©isid the ayah Sagooimh ?” 

Queen inquningly. “The Duke of Marchmont has been very, very 

“ Her Grace is alone there,” rejoinewd tbw old ill,” interrupted tho Queen, without giving any re- 
Steward. “ She is profoundly — ^sbe i» sponse to the observations of the Duchesi ; “ and 

likewise in a state of consternation he has been raving in the delirium of feWr, X 

“I'es— she is deeply, deeply Ao h© pdfehed aaid know also that your Grace has been a faithful, a 
Lodora, with another sigh. “ Bui ii i* iaapossible constant, and an affectionate attendant at the bed- 
Hint her feehngs c^ be re^^aAied lb tfeb f«©sent aide of your husband. Toll me, therefore— did ho 
dw®. Sad indeed is the dett^ tfcahS' , lady never in those ravings give utterance to aught 
—fated as sdie is to feel tho ^ hue- which might have led your Grace to suspect --— 

handle itupendous crimes thd bstiabd tsff Justice Oh I how can I put this question to a wife ?— a wife 
remain palsied nor the interesfc of others bo too who loves her husband, notwithstanding ho la 
sacrificed on her account. Ml this^ 3E*ujrris, you so unworthy of her !” 

comprehend as well as I.” Indora became greatly troubled ; for all her 

“Your Majesty has already condescenHed to ex- most generous feelings and all her most oompas- 
plain that much to me,” answered the old. ©teward. sionate sentiments were excited on behalf of the 
“ I too experience an immense for her unfortunki© lady, who, pale and careworn, full of 

Grace : but at tke iame I kmotr that h&r afiSl^n — with a heart torn by vague wild terrors, 
feelings and interests muib now b© regarded as and a Soul tortured by suspense— was seated all 
secondary to the accomplishment of tbose para- trembling by her side. 

mount duties which I am humbly bixt faithfully “ Oh ^ the ravings of my husband were somc- 
assistmg your Majesty to perform.” times terrible— terrible I” exclaimed the Duchess 

The Queen smiled graciously upon IPurvis; and of Marchmont; “and yet they were so incoherent 
she then passed on into the room, where the —so disjointed— that I could not comprehend them. 
Duchess of Marchmont was so anxioixsly awaiting Nevertheless, I must admit that I heard enough to 
her presence. ' carry the appalling conviction in unto my mind 

This was the second time that these two ladies that his conscience was sorely burdened : for 
had met, — that royal lady and that ducal one,— otherwise no imagination could have been so 
and now the latter, hastening forward, threw her- shockingly excited i And there have been mo- 
self at tho feet of the former. The IDuchess had ments too,” continued the Duchess, now shudder- 
ai length become acquainted with the sovereign ing with a visible horror, “ when hideous fancies 

irwik or her who on the first occasion she had only have flitted through my brain -But no, no!” 

known ^ the Lady Indora ; but it was not so she ejaculated, literally shaking herself in the 
much ift homage to a Queen that she thus knelt, wildness of her harrowed thoughts; “it is im- 
as It wal in the character of a suppliant to one possible ! — it is impossible !” 
whom she felt to be, by some mysterious and un- “ At least, my dear madam,” said the Queen, in 
known means, the arbitress of her husband’s des- her most soothing tone, “ ^oztr conscience is pure 
tiny, and therefore of her own. — ^and you have naught to apprehend on your own 

“ Eise, Duchefs of Marchmont V* said the account !” 

Queen, bending down to take the hands of the “ Oh ! but what happens to my husband,” ex- 
prostrate Lavinia; “ and receive at once from my claimed Lavmia, passionately, “ will redound upon 
lips the assurance of nay illimitable sympathy I me I Tell me— Oh I tell me, what means tho hor- 
But at the same time let me not by tbos© words jnbl© mystery of all these proceedings ? No sooner 
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18 my husband recovering from Ins dangerous ill- 
ness— scarcely is he convalescent — when two emis- 
saries from your Majesty present themselves at the 
house and demand an interview with him. They 
insisted upon seeing him alone : but I would not 
leave him— I clung to him— nothing could induce 
mo to tear myself away from him at a moment 
when presentiments of danger had irresistibly 
seized upon my brain! Then they whispered 
some words in hia ear : those words I could not 
catch— nor would he tell me what they were. 
But their poWer was talismanic, and their effects 
upon him were awful ! Crushed and overwhelmed 
as if the call of doom had smitten his ear, he 
murmured forth his readiness to obey the sum- 
mons which your Majesty had sent him through 
those emissaries. Then was it that I learnt for 
the first time that you were possessed of queenly 
rank; and I knew that if ever the diadem of 
mercy sat gracefully on the brow of any throned 
lady, it must be upon your’s— and I resolved to 
accompany my husband I It was as a captive in 
the power of your emissaries that he was brought 
hither ; it was as a criminal that I beheld him ere 
now separated from me. And here — in his own 
mansion, where none but he or I should command 
— do we seem to be aliens and strangers ! Our very 
steward dictates to us : the domestics, assembled 
in the hall, look on in gloomy silence as we pass ! 
Oh, madam • my mind is filled with horrible 
alarms ' For heaven’s sake tell me, what does it 
all mean 

“ It IS impossible that I can give your ladyship 
any explanations now,” responded Indora. 

“ Oh I did you not tell me on the former occa- 
sion when we met,” exclaimed the Duchess of | 
Marchmont, — " did you not tell me that for , 
sake would you forgive all his offences towards ' 
yourself ?— did you not bid me return to my hus- 
band and assure him emphatically; that it was on 
account your pardon was accorded ?” 

“ All this is Arue, lady !” answered Indora, still 
with the most compassionating tone and look : 

but do you not remember that at the time I gave 
your G-race to understand there was a reservation 
on behalf of anotJier'^&ndi that though I pardoned 
your husband for his misdeeds towards myself, I 
had not the power to acquit him of whatsoever 
offences he had been guilty of towards that 
other r 

“ Tes, most gracious madam,” replied the 
Duchess, anxiously, and full of suspense ; “ all 
this I remember well I But was not that other 
to whom your majesty alluded at the time — was it 
not Sagoonah ?” 

Ho,” rejoined Indora. “ That other to whom 
I alluded, and on behalf of whom I so empha- 
tically expressed a* reservation — that other for 
whom indeed I had no power to speak, but for 
whom on the contrary I was myself working — 
that other^ lady and after a few moments’ hesi- 
tation, Indora added, ** that other was Iiord 
Ciandon 1” 

The countenance of the Duchess, already exceed- 
ingly pale, now became ghastly white : and she 
seemed as if she were about to faint. Horrible 
suspicions— frightful misgivings, had evidently 
smitten the unfortunate lady, even to the extent 
of almost overpowering, crushing, and prostrating 
her utterly— those same suspicions and those mis- 


givings to which she had already alluded as having 
haunted her fancy when listening to the ravings 
of her husband in the deliimm ot his fever ’ 

Queen Indora had purposely mentioned the 
name of Lord Olandon in order to prepare the 
Duchess somewhat for the terrible denouement of 
all the proceedings which were now in progress ; 
and yet it wrung the heart of the generous Queen 
to be compelled thus to shock, harrow, and appal 
the soul of a lady who was already unfortunate 
enough — whose afiliction was already so great— 
and who was so completely innocent in respect to 
every one of the misdeeds that weye this night to 
be charged against her husband. 

‘^1 beseech you, lady,” said Indora, now rising 
from her seat in order to put an end to the inter- 
view, ^“^to summon all your fortitude to your aid, 
and to take refuge in the resignation taught by 
the sublime truths of that Christianity m which 
I believe as well as your Grace. Whatsoever is 
now progressing must be accomplished, as if it 
were the irresistible progress of destiny itself I It 
is no persecution devised against ^our peace •— 
heaven forbid ’ Certain circumstances are engen- 
dered by the misdeeds of men and, alas ! it too 
often happens in this world that innocent beings . 
become the victims thereof. So it may be now ! 
What is right must be asserted ; and whatsoever 
1 IS wrong mast be proclaimed. Again I say, 
i Duchess of Marchmont, summon all your forti- 
i tude to your aid' and it were ungenerous— it were 
I cruel— it were even wicked on my part to abstain 
' from giving you this warning * I must now leave 
I you : but I will summon into your presence an 
I amiable and excellent young lady who will do her 
best to soothe solace and console you.” 

Lavinia listened with a look of dismay, and yet 
with a certain expression of gratitude, to this 
solemnly delivered speech. It portended some- 
thing dreadful in respect to her husband ; and her 
own tremendous fears were now frightfully sug- 
gestive. She could not speak— ehe could not give 
utterance to a syllable in reply to the Queen’s 
address s hut again sinking at her feet, she took 
Indora’s hands and pressed them to her lips, as if 
to implore that as much mercy might be shown to 
her husband as circumstances would permit her 
Majesty to show. 

Indora stifled a sob which threatened to con- 
vulse her own bosom ; and pressing the hands of 
the Duchess, she stooped down, kissed her fore- 
head, and devoutly murmured, “ May heaven, my 
afflicted friend, sustain you 

The Queen then issued from the apartment 
where this most painful interview had taken 
place ; and she found Purvis waiting for her on 
the landing. 

, “ Send Miss Ashton to the Duchess,” said In- 

dora to the old steward; *‘and bid her remain 
I with her Grace until her presence shall be required 
I elsewhere. Then having done this,” added In- 
dora impressively, “let the proceedings of the 
tribunal at once commence !” 

Purvis bowed; and then said, “May I bo so 
bold as to ask your Majesty whether the twins 
i have a foreknowledge of all that is about to take 
1 place ?” 

I “Ho, Purvis,” answered the Queen: “as little 
' as possible has been said to them— and they are 
! ignorant for whafe object they have been brought 
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Mtlier* Bufc I must not remain in conversation 
liere : the solemn proceedings of tne tribunal must 
commence V* 

Having tkus spoken, Indora returned into tlie 
vast apartment hung with bkck; while Parvis 
hurried off in another direction to execute her 
Majesty’s orders in respect to Christina Ashton. 
On re*entering the state-room which had been 
fitted up with so much awful solemnity, and which 
in some respects resembled an inquisitorial scene of 
remoter and darker ages, Indora resumed her seat 
upon the throne. Hothing now remained changed 
in respect to the appearance of that apartment 
from what it was when we described it at the 
opening of the chapter. TJpon the throne on the 
dais Queen Indora sat again—- a veiled female and 
a naasked man on her right — two veiled women 
and one masked man on her left. There too 
were the sable draperies on the walls — the black 
pall upon the ceiling— the ghastly white covering 
upon the floor. And still likewise was the strange 
mysterious light burning within that inner room 
the door of which stood partially open. 

About five minutes had elapsed after the return 
of Queen Indora from her interview with the 
Duchess of Marchmont ; and again was the sable 
drapery agitated on one side of the room. The 
door which that drapery covered had just opened 
—the hangings themselves parted for an instant 
—and the Duke of Marchmont was conducted in 
by the two Hindoos who tad brought him in their 
custody &om London, These Hindoos were 
officers in the household of the Poyal Commis- 
sioners who a few weeks hack had arrived from 
Inderahad to announce to Indora the death of her 
father and the intelligence that a throne awaited 
her. 

The two Hindoos were dressed in their gorgeous 
uniforms, the splendour of which contrasted 
strongly with the sombre gloom of that awful 
tribunal. The Duke of Marchmont was blind- 
folded j and his hands were held behind him by 
his Hindoo guards. But as if nothing should 
be wanting to complete the solemnity of the whole 
scene, and to render it as strikingly terrible as 
possible to him whose eyes were about to he un- 
handaged that they might gaze upon it, the two 
guards themselves were masked. One of them 
had his sabre drawn in his hand, as an emblem 
that his royal mistress wielded a power which it 
would be vain for the captive criminal to dis- 
pute. 

The Duke of Marchmont was conducted up to 
the front of the throne, — at a distance of about 
half-a-dozen yards from which his guards made a 
halt. They then unfastened the kerchief which 
Imndaged his eyes. T’rom the description already 
given of the entire scene, the reader may possibly 
imagine the extent of the awe-inspiring terror 
With wMoh it thus suddenly burst upon March- 
mont’g view. Utterly unconsious was he before- 
hand of the spectacle that his gaze was thus to 
encounter j and when we consider what this spec- 
tacle was, and likewise hear in mind that the Duke 
of Marchmont’s conscience was stained with count- 
less crimes, it will require but little effort of the 
imagination for the reader to conceive the effect 
produced upon him. Having only within the last 
f<Bw days risen from a bed of sickness— still suffer- 
ing physically, and incessantly tortured by all the ; 


wild apprehensions which had originally thrown 
him on the couch of fever— the Duke of Maxch- 
monfe was but the shadow of his former self. So 
emaciated was his form that his garments appeared 
to hang upon him as if they had been made for 
another person: his countenance was thin, wan, 
and ghastly: his eyes were sunken in their sockets, 
the blueish tint of which enhanced the horrible 
aspect of their cavernous depths. "Were it not 
that he was prepared for something dreadful, he 
could not possibly have sustained the shock which 
the appearance of the tribunal produced upon him 
as the bandage fell from his eyes. 

He staggered, and would have fallen were it 
not that his guards sustained him. He beheld 
Queen Indora seated upon that throne; and it 
seemed to his appalled fancy that her’s was now a 
terrible beauty, and that there was the aspect of 
the avenging Nemesis in her majestic looks. He 
glanced to her right— he glanced to her left • who 
were those veiled and masked figures ? His gaze 
wandered elsewhere: what meant that light 
streaming forth from the inner room? what 
mysteries or what horrors were concealed by that 
open door? He glanced upon his guards: they 
were now masked — although he had previously 
seen their countenances when they had appeared 
at his mansion in Belgrave Square to summon him 
in Queen Indora’s name to Oaklands. Oh I well 
indeed had all her Majesty’s arrangements been 
combined to produce the most awful effects on the 
Duke of Marohmont’s guilty soul I 

It often happens that when a man who has for I 
some time foreseen the wreck of fame, fortune, i 
rank, and safety, is suddenly brought face to face 
with the tremendous convulsion itself, the courage 
of utter desperation seizes upon him. And thus 
was it with the Duke of Marchmont. All in a 
moment the most powerful revulsion of feelings 
took place within him; and he clutched at the 
wild hope that he might yet save himself by pre- 
senting a bold front to this tribunal in the pre- 
sence of which he stood. And then, too, perhaps 
the thought struck him that the tribunal was only 
so formed in order to terrify him into confessions 
and extort from him avowals without which no 
good case could he made out against him. Per- 
haps likewise he fancied that there might be an 
melination in another quarter to spare him as 
much as possible, and that his own brother was 
chivalrous enough to make the most fearful self- 
sacrifice that man could possibly make for the 
purpose of avoiding a terrific exposure that should 
startle the whole world. Por if it were not so— 
and if these conjectures were not fraught with 
reasons for hope— why should all those proceedings 
be arrayed in mystery and darkness against him ? 
why should not everything have been left to the 
regular course of human justice and to the de- 
velopment of legitimate process in the public tri- 
bunals ? 

But whatever were the thoughts, the calcula- 
tions, the conjectures, or the hopes of the Duke of 
Marchmont,— certain it is that he suddenly as- 
sumed a different bearing from that which he had 
at first worn. He summoned all his effrontery to j 
his aid : desperation’s self nerved him to play a i 
neck-or-nothing game,— to listen to all that might 
be charged against him — to ascertain precisely in 
what circumstances he was placed— to envisage the 
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jpenls whicli surrounded him — and then to act, as 
circumstances should direct, either with grovelling 
entreaty or with lofty defiance. But Queen Indora 
had foreseen that through this phase the mind of 
the Buko of Marchmont would pass • and there- 
fore had she spared nothing in her arrangements 
which was calculated to sustain the most awe- 
inspiring effects, and to strike him as it were blow 
upon blow, each one more powerful than its prede- 
cessor. 


CHABTEB CXLV. 

THE WITITBSSES. 

The Queen, fathoming everything that was pass- 
ing in the mind of the criminal who now stood in 
her presence, suffered several minutes to elapse be- 
fore she opened the proceedings by word of mouth. 
At length she spoke. It was in a slow, clear, 
measured voice— sufficiently cold to convey an im- 
pression of the implacable sternness of justice — 
and yet not deviating from the feminine harmony 
which became her sex and her queenly station. 

Prisoner,” she said, "you have been summoned 
by the force of circumstances before a tribunal 
which, though not constituted according to the 
laws of your country, nevertheless wields a power 
which you cannot possibly defy. I know full well 
all the hopes that you are now entertaining • hut 
they will be defeated ! Best assured that I should 
not have undertaken a task in the accomplishment 
of which there was the slightest scintillation of 
doubt. Tour own conscience must tell you whether 
you have in your lifetime perpetrated deeds that 
would render you amenable to any human tribu- 
nal ; and if so, then are you amenable to this ' 
Man of many crimes, the hour of retribution is 
come— and Pi evidence has ordained that the tan- 
gled web which you yourself have woven by your 
countless iniquities, should this night close in 
finally around you 1” 

The Buke of Marchmont thought for a moment 
of making a reply : hut a second reflection bade 
him remain faithful to the policy of hearing all 
that could be alleged against him : for he had by 
this time begun to suspect who most of the wit- 
nesses were, that either veiled or masked were ar- 
rayed against him upon the platform. 

Tour crimes, prisoner,” continued Queen In- 
dora, are now about to experience a terrible re- 
vival in your memory— even if that memory could 
ever have lost sight of them while conscience fed 
the eternal lamp which sheds its light in the 
desecrated sanctuary of your soul. As a train of 
spectres passes through the diseased imagination, 
so shall your iniquities, as well as their accom- 
plices, their agents, or their victims, he presented 
in vivid reality to your view. Pirst let me speak 
of that amiable and excellent wife of yours— the 
loving and affectionate Lavinia — whom by the 
basest of conspiracies you sought to brand with a 
charge as infamous as it was false, and to sully her 
purity in order that you might obtain a ground 
for her repudiation. This, which was the lightest 
of ^our misdeeds, would for any other man be 
crushing and overwhelming ! And next I will 
speak to you of your black turpitude towards a 
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young woman whose character was her only for- 
tune— and against whom, by aid of opiate drugs, 
you perpetrated the foulest and most infamous 
outrage. Behold I she is here ' —she who is alike 
a witness ready to testify of your black designs 
against your wife, and of your dark satanic villany 
against herself I” 

Thus speaking, Indora pointed towards the 
veiled female who sat upon her right hand : the 
veil was thrown off— and the countenance of Amy 
Sutton was revealed. Books of malignant hatred 
and fiend-like revenge were those which this in- 
jured young woman bent upon the Buke of March- 
mont ; and he recoiled in horror therefrom — not 
so much because the looks themselves touched a 
remorseful chord in his conscience, as because it 
struck him that the victim of his lust was there to 
gloat over his final undoing and utter fall. 

" And now I would address you as a man,” con- 
tinued Queen Indora, " who endeavoured to suborn 
others to the execution of your villanous purposes 
— as one who lavished gold by thousands to induce 
a needy spendthrift to wield the bravo^s dagger 
against my own life I Here is a deed which, if 
proclaimed to the world, would bring you before a 
tribunal constituted on a basis different from this 
one ! There sits the man who can testify how he 
was thus suborned, and who on a previous occa- 
sion had lent his aid in your diabolical machina- 
tions against your own wife I” 

While giving utterance to this last sentence, 
Queen Indora’s extended arm pointed towards the 
masked individual who sat next to Amy Sutton, on 
the right hand of the throne j and when that in- 
dividual took off his mask, he revealed the counte- 
nance of Wilson Stanhope. His countenance ex- 
pressed a species of terror as if the man himself 
entertained but a vague idea of how all these pro- 
ceedings would terminate, and was therefore by 
no means assured that exposure to the whole 
world would not ensue and that condign punish- 
ment would not overtake himself. 

" And now I will speak to you,” continued Queen 
Indora, "of a darker crime than even those to 
which I have alluded,— a crime which, when de- 
signed by you, was not altogether frustrated by 
circumstances— but which was so far carried into 
effect that it struck a fellow-creature, though not 
the one whom it was meant to strike : namely, 
myself* Prisoner, it was at your instigation that 
the assassin-blow was dealt in the garden of my 
villa-residence : and here is a witness who can tes- 
tify to the discourse which subsequently took 
place between yourself and the agent of your 
iniquity I” 

Thus speaking, Queen Indora made a sign for 
the female on her left hand, to remove the veil 
which covered her countenance; and when this 
was done, the Buke beheld Mrs. Oxenden. He 
was not altogether without a suspicion that she 
indeed was the veiled female who sat in that 
place: but when the suspicion was turned into 
certainty, he felt a horrible tightening at the 
heart— for it seemed to him as if even those whom 
his gold had maintained in luxury, were arraying 
themselves agamst him. This idea is always a 
harrowing one for the individual who feels that 
the ground is slipping away beneath Ms feet : be- 
cause it is frightfully ominous of the crowning 
catastrophe. Thus the presence of Mrs. Oxenden 
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— ilia own pensioned mistress— • was indeed 
another blow that struck upon the heart of the 
Duke of Marchmont more severely than the two 
preceding ones dealt through the medium of Amy 
13ufcfcon and "Wilson Stanhope. 

“ But if that testimony he not suiScient,” con- 
tinued Queen Indora, after a pause of more than 
a minute, there is one here present who can give 
ampler evidence. That man has confessed every- 
thing ; and if it be needful, the world may know 
how yoii, prisoner, suborned him to deal the as- 
sassin- blow which, though intended for myself, 
nevertheless smote the bosom of the unfortunate 
Sagoonah. He can tell likewise how you visited 
him in his dungeon-cell, when he was a captive m 
the hands of justice— and how you furnished him 
the means of effecting his escape.’' 

The Barker, who was seated next to Mrs. 
Oxenden, gave a sort of low subdued growl as he 
removed the mask and revealed his hideous coun- 
tenance to the Duke. The nobleman had already 
recognised him— hut had scarcely fancied that he 
could have told so much ; and therefore it was in- 
deed another and severer blow which thus struck 
the guilty Marchmont. 

** And now,” continued Queen Indora, ** for the 
last of these witnesses who m this place”— and she 
emphasised the word printed m italic— “ may be 
specified as one who can bear fearful evidence 
against you. In more than one instance has she 
been the agent and accomplice of your iniquities. 
It was by her insidious representations that my 
unfortunate dependant Sagoonah, who is now no 
more, was led to meditate murder in respect to 
myself, Tes, prisoner— you see that your crimes 
in all their details and phases axe well known to 
mei. That woman— the only one who now re- 
mains veiled— has born© testimony against you, as 
the rest have already borne it. But she has spoken 
of things relating to which these others who are 
present have not been enabled to speak. Do you 
remember that one evening you by appointment 
met this man” — and the Queen pointed towards 
the. Barker—" in a lane near a certain villa on 
Brixfeon Hill? Do you remember likewise that 
angry words took place between yourself and that 
man— that he demanded more of you than you 
chose to give— that you drew forth your purse to 
bestow upon him a portion of its contents— but 
that he, being resolved to possess himself of the 
whole, felled you from your horse ? Xou see that 

at least has maintained no reserve in respect to 
anything that concerns you! BTor has that woman. 
Do you recollect, prisoner, I will proceed to ask, 
that you were borne to the villa unto which I have 
already alluded, and that for some while you re- 
mained there insensible ? Yes— you recollect all thisi 
* But you have yet to learn, prisoner, that in the : 
fest -moments of your reviving consciousness you i 
suffiferbd words to escape your lips— or rather they ! 
involuntarily flowed from the very fountains of 
your trbubled conscience; and those words, pri- 
soner, were heard by Madame Angelique, who was 
in attendance upon you. Dearful indeed were those 
words— and to, a fearful crime they pointed i If 
you doubt me, ask that witness herself 1 She will 
tell the truth.” 

Thus speaking, QUeen Indora made a sign for 
the woman whom she indicated to throw back her 
veils but the guilty DOke of Marchmont had al- 


ready more than suspected who sho was ; and 
therefore he was not surprised when he beheld the 
countenance of Madame Angelique. But if he 
were not surprised, he was nevertheless stricken 
another blow ; and this was far the severest of all : 
for Queen Indora's language had pointed towards 
that other crime which was the most terrible of 
the many that blackened his conscience, as it was 
the ono likewise concerning which h© had hoped 
that there would be the greatest difficulty in 
putting forward any substantial proof. He now 
appeared to be utterly unmanned : the bold hardi- 
hood that he had assumed, forsook him : every 
remnant of the air of defiance adopted at the out- 
set vanished away ; and he was on the very point 
of sinking on his knees and imploring mercy. 

But again did a thought strike him . aL.'aiii did 
the very desperation of his circumstances nerve 
him with a preternatural courage. Therefore, 
quick as lightning, was the bold effrontery assumed 
again; and the air of defiance was adopted. It 
was still neck ox-nothing with this man who felt 
that he stood upon a mine, for the explosion of 
which there were a thousand chances against only 
one that he might possibly escape, 

" Queen Indora,” he said, now breaking silence 
for the first time, and endeavouring to throw 
a tincture of scorn into his accents, " you have 
marshalled against me an array of witnesses which 
constitute a gbodly company to sit by the side of 
your Majesty. Commencing on the right hand, 
there is a notorious debauchee — an unprincipled 
profligate, whose relations have long cast him off, 
and whom society has repudiated— a man who, 
even according to your own account, has ever been 
willing to sell himself for gold. You arc rich, 
Queen Indora — the wealth of the wealthiest por- 
tion of the Indies is at your disposal — and perhaps 
therefore you have well paid that man for his pre- 
sent services , and in proportion to tho reward 
given him is his zeal to hear false testimony against 
me,” 

“ If ever I told tho truth in my life, my Lord 
Duke of Marchmont,” exclaimed Wilson Stan- 
hope, shall be told against you now, if her 
Majesty command me to speak out 1” 

“Let us hear the prisoner to the end,” said 
Queen Indora, in the cold firm voice of autho- 
xity. 

“Hext to your Majesty,” continued the Duke of 
Marchmont, “sits a female who admits that she 
has lost her virtue, and that she has no claim to 
rank amongst tho modest of her sox. It is easy 
for one who has been a willing paramour, to turn 
round upon him whom in the world’s canting lan- 
guage she calls her seducer; and disappointed be- 
cause I have not lavished gold upon her and 
established her in a palatial mansion as my 
acknowledged mistress, she is ready in her vindic- 
tive spirit to heap false calumnies upon my 
head.” 

“ Yillain that you arei” exclaimed Amy Sutton, 
her cheeks flushing with rage and indignation, and 
her eyes flashing fire; “you know that I rejected 
your overtures with scorn and contempt — ^and that 
you triumphed over me by the basest of satanic 
arts I But heaven be thanked, the day of your 
doom is arrived— and I am present to witness your 
downfall!” 

“Let the prisoner proceed,” said Queen Indora, 
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again speaking in the voice of coldly calm autho- 
rity. 

Turning to your Majesty’s left hand,” con- 
tinued Marchmonfc, " I behold seated next to you 
a woman who lives upon her profligacy : and think 
you for a moment that the word of such a wretch 
would have the slightest weight with a jury of my 
countrymen in a legitimate Court of Justice? 
Xet her proclaim her antecedents— let her charac- 
ter be unmasked as her face has ere now been un- 
veiled ; and who would attach the remotest 
credence to a syllable flowing from such polluted 
lips ?” 

It IS easy to use harsh epithets, my lord,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Oxenden, her dark eyes flashing 
lightning even more vivid than those which the 
eyes of Amy Sutton had shot forth; '^hut abuse 
is not argument — and the testimony against you 
would be already overwhelming, were you not 
I borne up by that very desperation which compels 
you to struggle unto the last 

As for the villain who is seated next,” con- 
tinued the Duke, his eyes now settling upon^the 
Barker, “ the gaol yawns for him , and it were an 
insult to any jury in this country to produce the 
testimony of such a man 1” 

“ If it wasn’t for such men as you, my lord,” 
growled the Barker, “ there would be fewer such 
men as me I Your day is gone by— and it’s of no 
use your making long speeches and abusing them 
as you was accustomed to use as your tools.” 

“As for Madame Angelique,” continued the 
Duke of Marchmont, who affected to turn away 
with loathing and disgust from the fierce regaida 
of the Barker, — “ as for Madame Angelique, her 
character befits her to take her place in this com- 
pany with which your Majesty has chosen to sur- 
round yourself. The whole career of that vile 
Brenohwoman has been one of hardened imquity ; 
and she has accumulated wealth by means the 
most degrading, the most disgusting, the most 
abominable I Is it such testimony as hers that | 
can all in a moment ruin the character of a noble- j 
man bearing one of the proudest of British titles ? j 
Place that woman m a witness-box, and any judge ' 
will indignantly command her to stand down i— 
no jury would listen to her I” 

“ And yet, bad as I may have been,” exclaimed 
Madame Angelique, “X have had the honour of 
reckoning the Duke of Marchmont among my 
most intimate friends 1” 

“ I will now address myself to your Majesty,” 
proceeded the Duke, who chose to have the ap- 
pearance of disdaining to bandy a word with 
Madame Angelique. “ I have spoken unre- 
servedly of the characters of your witnesses j and 
your Majesty’s own good sense must tell you that 
I have spoken only too truly, I will not pretend 
to fathom the purposes which you may have in 
view : but whatever they may be, you must confess 
by this time that you have failed in carrying them 
out. That I have been gay— perhaps dissipated, 
—that I have been a man of pleasure— all this it 
IS not worth my while to deny : but on the other 
hand these things assuredly concern not yourself. 
That Mrs. Oxenden has been my mistress— that 
Amy Sutton has received me in her arms — or that 
my visits have been paid to the house of Madame 
Angelique, are facts which I might readily have 
] admitted without the necessity of tins dark parade 


and solemn ordeal. That my purse has been open 
to Mr. Stanhope— and that I have been plundered 
as well as personally maltreated by that villain 
who sits on your Majesty’s left hand— are likewise 
facts. But that I have ever been their suborner 
or the instigator of their iniquities, is something , 
too monstrous for belief. That I, so proudly 
placed, should have condescended to such folly, is 
repugnant to your Majesty’s good sense. You see. 
Queen Indora, that I am addi easing you with the 
respect that is due to your sex and to your rank. 
But let me warn your Majesty that it is no light 
deed on your part to adopt all these proceedings 
against an Englishman, however humble his rank 
might be ; but when you reflect what I am — what 
my rank is— and that I am even exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals of my 
country— and if accused of misdeeds, can be 
tried only by my peers— you cannot shut out from 
yourself the fact that you have taken a most 
serious step in subjecting me to an ordeal which 
can end in naught. Therefore I demand that 
your Majesty at once restores me to that freedom 
j which these myrmidons of your’ s”— and he glanced 
j towards the Hindoos— “ have so grossly violated.” 

! As the reader may su ppose, it cost the Duke o i 
Marchmont no mean effort to maintain the de- 
meanour which corresponded with the language 
that thus flowed from his lips, and which was so 
completely at variance with that inward conscious- 
ness of a thousand crimes that he experienced: 
but it was still by the very desperation of his cir- 
cumstances that he was*supported j and he was in 
a condition of the most awful suspense as to what 
might be coming next. Queen Indora listened to 
him with all that calm attention which a righteous 
judge bestows upon a captive who is accused: 

, there was nothing however in her look nor bearing 
j to indicate that Ins words had produced any effect 
upon her, either to make her think less than be- 
forehand of the amount of evidence brought to 
bear against him, or to feel uneasy at the respon* 
sibility of the position in which she had placed her- 
self. The Duke of Marchmont anxiously and 
eagerly watched to see what the effect of his speech 
might be j and more deeply sank his heart within 
him while he noticed how coldly firm and reao- 
I lutely imperturbable wero Queen Indora’s looks. 
And then, too, the door of that inner chamber 
still stood half open a and the strong light was 
still shining forth a and there was a secret voice 
within the Duke’s guilty soul, telling him that 
what he thus observed related to some fresh phase 
in the proceedings that were now in progress— but 
what it might be he could not possibly con- 
I jecture. 

“I have heard you with attention, prisoner,” 
said the Queen; “ but it is unnecessary for me to 
offer the slightest comment upon your speech. 
EoUow me.” 

She descended from her throne— grace and dig- 
nity in her movements— but a deep solemnity in- 
vesting her as with a garment. Slowly she pro- 
ceeded towards that half-open door — the Duke of 
Marchmont mechanically following. The Hindoo 
guards did not now accompany him : the witnesses 
remained stationary in their seats upon the dais. 
The Queen entered first into the room to which 
we have so often alluded ; and the moment the 
Duke of Marchmont reached the threshold he be- 
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held a epectacle which suddenly transfixed him 
wjifh mingled awe, wonderment, and horror. 

It was a muoh smaller room than that which 
had been fitted up for the tribunal : but the walls 
were likewise hung with black draperies. Upon a 
couch the corpse of Sagoonah was laid out. She 
seemed as if she were only sleeping — so serene was 
her aspect, and so completely was the freshness of 
the body preserved. There was in the atmosphere 
a perfume of drugs, which at once indicated the 
embalming process that had been adopted to en- 
sure that preservation. A cap of snowy whiteness 
completely concealed the dead ayah’s coal-black 
hair: ber naked arms, stretched at her sides — not ^ 
Stiffly, but in a hfe-Iike manner— had rich bracelets 
upon them. Very beautiful appeared that corpse, 
•—seeming as if the breath of life had only just 
passed out of it, and as if it had been surrendered 
up without a struggle : for immediately after the 
cold hand of death had touched Sagoonah, her fea- 
tures had settled down into that serenity which 
they now wore. Indeed, she looked not as if she 
were dead—but only sleeping after a severe indis- 
position which had spread an uniform pallor upon 
the natural duskiness of her complexion. 

T’our wax candles, as tall as those tapers which 
are seen on Catholic altars, shed their light upon 
the corpse, and produced that effulgence which 
streamed forth from the half-open door into the 
room fitted up as the tribunal. Powerful was the 
lustre, and solemnly grand was the effect thereof 
upon the body. It brought out the form of the 
dead Sagoonah into the strongest relief: it gave 
the animation of life to the skin ; and it played 
upon her features as if they themselves were 
slightly moving with the presence of existence. 

Amidst all the wildest conjectures which the 
Duke of Harchmont might have hazarded relative 
to the contents of this room, no possible surmise 
could have led him to anticipate the spectacle 
which he thus beheld. As we have said, therefore, 
he stood transfixed with mingled awe, wonderment, 
and horror . for it seemed as if death itself were 
now invoked to hear some kind of evidence against 
him. Por upwards of a minute did Queen Indora 
suffer the scene to produce its fullest effect upon 
the prisoner j and then in a tone of authority she 
bade him advance farther into the room. He 
obeyed ber : she closed the door j and he was now 
alone with that royal lady and with the corpse of 
Sagoonah. 

‘*My lord,” said the Queen, in a voice that was 
low and most solemnly impressive, " you are not 
altogether innocent in respect to the causes which 
led to the premature death of the hapless Sa- 
goonah. I will not however deny that her mind 
was already in a morbid state when you employed 
the vile Prenchwoman to become her temptress, 
imd instigate her to the foulest deeds. Had it not 
been, for this conduct on your part, Sagoonah 
might havfe lived. But step by step was she led 
on to that fearful climax which was the accom- 
plishment of her doom. It was retribution that 
she met! The means which she had adopted to 
take my life at the instigation of your agent, be- 
came the source of her own death. The tragedy 
was a horrible one j and I do not hesitate to pro- 
claim that Sagoonah was one of your victims. 
Oh I if you bad never done aught but this, it were 
sufficient to fill your soul with a remorse that 


never m this life would be appeased ! But greater 
still have been your crimes ; and,- as I ere now pro- 
claimed, this is the hour in which they are all to 
bo made known. Prisoner, look upon that corpse I 
It is the corpse of her who in the madness of feel- 
ings and passions which I shall not pause to de- 
scribe, gave up your own brother to the dungeon- 
cell which he now tenants.” 

“ My brother I” murmured the Duke of March- 
mont, staggering at the words, as if they touched 
a chord which vibrated most painfully to his 
heart’s core. * 

« Yes— your brother !” continued Queen Indora 
and now she bent the look of an avenging Kemesis 
upon the Duke of Marchmont. “ Oh I think you 
that the proceedings of this night were ended 
when in the adjoining room I enumerated all your 
minor crimes, — ^ crimes which though great in 
themselves, were nevertheless nothing to that 
which has yet to be proclaimed 1 And yet even 
that too was darkly hinted at— but not so darkly 
that it failed to touch your conscience I Do you 
not perceive that the finger of heaven has mani- 
fested itself in all the incidents and occurrences 
which have been hurrying you on towaids the 
catastrophe ? By the agent of your own villany 
were you stricken down, so that in the first mo- 
ments of returning consciousness you might be- 
tray to that vile Prenchwomau— agent of 
your iniqiuities— the tremendous secret which for 
nearly twenty years must have sat like a hideous 
nightmare upon your soul I” 

It would be impossible to describe the ghastly 
horror which the countenance of the guilty March- 
mont displayed, while Queen Indora was thus ad- 
dressing him. He trembled from head to foot 
with a series of visible sbudderings : the perspira- 
tion burst forth cold and clammy upon his brow : all 
bis features were convulsed : it seemed as if he 
were about to fall down and writhe iu fearfullest 
^ agony like a stricken serpent. 

But even without the testimony of that 
Frenchwoman,” continued Indora, "was there a 
sufficiency of accumulated proofs to braud you 
vsith the full stigma of your enormous guilt. Do 
you doubt me ? Ho I— you cannot ! Yet step by 
step shall you pass through this ordeal. Come 
with me.” 

The Queen drew aside the sable drapery at the 
end of the room facing the door by which she and 
the Duke had entered from the tribunal;; and 
another door enabled them to emerge upon the 
landing. This Indora traversed, — still followed 
by the Duke, who mechanically dragged himself 
along, but in a state of mind that it were impos- 
sible to describe. If ever a man felt that hell 
might be foretasted upon eartb, and that it was 
possible to pass through a series of worldly horrors 
sufficient to prepare the soul for the torments of 
hereafter, — that man was the Duke of Marchmont, 
All his energies seemed now paralysed: he was 
obeying the Queen only as an automaton might 
have acted : his faculties were growing so numbed 
under the influence of in tensest, most harrowing 
horror, that had she, being immortal or invulner- 
able, led the way into a fiery furnace, that 
wretched man would perforce have unconsciously 
aud mechanically followed her. 

She opened a door on the opposite side of the 
landing; and she conducted him into a little room 
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of whichi lie seemed only to have a dim recol- I 
lection, though nothing in this apartment was | 
changed in respect to its appointments as he him- | 
self had for years known them. But, as we have j 
already intimated, his thoughts were falling fast 
into confusion — not exactly with the madness of 
excitement, but with the stupor of an overwhelm- 
ing consternation— i a crushing dismay — a para- 
lysing horror. 

In this room to which Queen Indora now con- 
ducted the Duke of Marchmont, Mr. Armytage 
was seated. Candles were burning upon the table : 
Zoe’s father was excessively pale— but there was a 
certain air of resolution in his looks, as if he* knew 
beforehand what duty he had to perform, and was 
determined to accomplish it. He rose from his 
seat on the appearance of Indora, to whom he 
bowed with the profoundest respect. He then 
glanced at the Duke of Marchmont; and an ex- 
Ho. 92 .— Dottme: Series. 


pression 'passed over his features (as if [he were at 
the moment saying to himself, “ The hour of that 
man is come !” 

Indora closed the door ; and without taking a 
seat, she at once said to Zoe’s father, “ Your name 
is not Armytage ^it is Travers ?” 

I have already admitted as much to your Ma- 
jesty,” replied the individual thus addressed ; and 
his voice as well as his manner indicated the deep- 
est respect towards that Sovereign lady. 

The Duke of Marchmont now appeared to rally 
himself slightly for a moment , and he bent upon 
Travers a look of the most imploring entreaty: 
bub Zoe's father seemed not to notice it. 

“ You were once the valet of this person ?” con- 
tinued Queen Indora, glancing for an instant at 
the Duke of Marchmont j “ and you were at Oak- 
lands when several long years ago an awful tragedy 
took place ?” 
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“ I was so, your Majesty,” responded Travers • 
and a moan came forth from the throat of tho 
wretched March mont. 

Yon remember the night when the late Duke 
of Marchmont was murdered P” continued Indora ; 
“ and you recollect that the faithful dog — no doubt 
in the attempt to save his beloved master from the 
assasi>in-hl<^w, or els© to punish him who dealt it— 
had torn off a piece of the garment worn at the 
time by that assassin ?” 

** Ail this I recollect, madam,” replied Travers. 

“Enough! enough!” wildly ejaculated March- 
mont; and his eyes glared in their cavernous 
sockets. “ Why revive the horrors of that night ? 
Oh, madam ! who are yoa that you have come as 
an avengeress?” 

“ I am here to proclaim innocence and to expose 
guilt,” was the solemn answer which the Queen 
gave in interruption of the Duke’s wild speech. 
"Travers, reply to me, — reply to me now as truth- 
fully as you have previously made the confession ! 
From whose garment was that piece rent off which 
ihe faithful dog bore in its mouth ?” 

“ It was his !” responded Travers ; and he 
pointed to Marchmont. 

Hollow and dreadful was the moan which came 
slowly forth from the lips of the criminal : a dizzi- 
ness spread itself before his vision ; and he would 
probably have fainted, had not Queen Indora sud- 
denly laid her hand lightly upon his arm, saying, 
" Come with me.” 

$h6 opened an inner door ; and Marchmont fol- 
lowed her. Another room was entered. This aW 
was unchanged as to its usual anpolntments ; and 
lights were homing there. Ch^mh and Ch^dhtina 
Ashton rose from their seat^ as the Quehh eitered : 
they were both Very pal© suspend; 'f<>r ihey ] 
knew that som^hl^ was to ^Moh Snti- i 

mately regarded themselves— ‘though they were 
utterly unconscious of whac this might be. The 
Duke did not appear to take particular notice of 
them : his energies were again palsied— he again 
felt as if he were walking in a dream ! 

The Queen closed the door of this room, into 
which Armytage had not followed herself and 
Maiehmont; and without an instant’s delay, she 
snatched up an object which lay in a recess. This 
object gleamed bright across the vision of the 
wretched nobleman; and a cry of horror hurst 
from his lips as he recognised it. It was a dag- 
ger, — that same dagger which has before been so 
often mentioned in the pages of our narrative. 

" Behold,” exclaimed Indora, as she raised the 
weapon in her right arm, while her form appeared 
to dilate, and her' countenance assumed the ex- 
pression of an avenging goddess, — “ behold the 
dagger with which you took the life of your 
itWde l” — then pointing towards the twins with 
hand, she added, almost in the same 
brea^iii, ** And there behold the children of your 
tourtet^ victim! In this youth you may see 
the nghtftd Duke of Marchmont !” 

“ O (S-od I” moaned the wretched murderer ; 
and overwhetod by fearfuUest horror, he sank 
upon his kne^ while the twins clung to each 
other m wildest astouishmenfe at the words which 
they had just heaa;d hrom the lips of Queen 
Indora. 


CHAPTER. OXLVI. 

CLOSE OF THE TaiBHHAL. 

The five witnesses had remained in their seats 
upon the dais in the large apartment, hung with 
black, vrhich had served as the tribunal. The two 
Hindoo guards had likewise continued m that 
room, mute and motionless: but their preseaco 
was sufficiently indicative of the inutility of any 
attempt being made to escape on the part of any 
of those witnesses whose own consciences might 
have excited apprehensions respecting what was to 
follow. The door commijnicatmg with the room 
in which Sagoonah’s corpse was laid out, had been 
closed almost immediately after Indora loc! the 
prisoner thither; and thus that portion of the 
larger apartment was now involved in the same 
semi-obscurity that prevail©# elsewhere. The 
black drapery covered t]^b door which had re- 
cently stoo I half open : Solern'niy awful continued 
to be the aspect of & fiSbinal. 

Piiesently, after nearly an hour’s absence. Queen 
Indora returned. She came back alone . the pri- 
soner was no longer with her. Her countenance 
was exceedingly pale— even more so than it was 
ere she quitted that apartment . for her feelings 
hod been most powerfully wrought— and if sho 
had experienced much satisfaction in successfully 
carrying out alt her purp<^ 0 Sy she hs'^ likewise felt 
much pkinWt the various detaffs of their Oiechtion. 
Slowly she walked; and our© more she Mcended 
the throne. She did not immediately speak: a 
^ad silence still prevailed for a few minutes, whilo 
|aff the witnossea contemplated her with anxiety 
I khd sUspenae. At length she broke that silonce* 

I "The solemn object for which this tribunal was 
constituted,” she said, "has been achieved; and 
by tho merciful assistance of heaven I have be- 
come the instrument of accomplishing signal deeds 
this night. Enow ye all who listen to rae, that 
Bertram Tivian, now a prisoner m a felon’s gaol 
m London, is innocent of that foul crime of 
murder which is charged against him, and under 
the imputation of which hia good name has suf- 
fered for so* many, many long years ! It was not 
by Ms hand that his late uncle perished : the hand 
which dealt the assassiu-blow was that of him who 
has ever since usurped the title of Duke of March* 
mont !” 

To Madame Angehque this fact was previously 
known : by Wilson Stanhope it had been for some 
time more than half suspected; Mrs. Oxenden, 
Amy Sutton, and the Barker were likewise hut 
little astonished to hear the announcement that 
was just made. 

"Yes,” continued Queen Indora, " innocence is 
made apparent and guilt is exposed' — the usurper 
is dispossessed of the title which he had so long 
fraudulently borne— and his ducal coronet will 
henceforth be worn by Mm to whom it descends as 
a lawful heritage. I allude not to Bertram Tivian. 
Most of you, if not all, are acquainted with the 
name of Christian Ashton ; and that excellent, 
high-minded, well-principled youth is now Duke 
of Marchmont I” 

Well as the listeners were prepared fof the pre- 
vious announcement,— yet utterly unexpected by 
them was the intelligence that had juit fallen 
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upon tbeir ears. Astonisbment was depicted upon lips; and she thankfully accepted all-tha .propo-' 
their countenances; but there was at least one sitions which had just been made, 
amongst them who was rejoiced at the good for- “To you, Mrs. Oxenden,” continued the Queen, 
tune of our young hero — and this was Amy “ I can have but little to say~mdoed nothing 
Sutton. - more than to reiterate the hope which I have ex- 

“ It now only remains for me,” continued Queen pressed to Mr. Stanhope that the scene of this 
tndora, “ to announce my intentions to some who night may have a beneficial influence upon you. 
are here present, and to address a few parting You will be restored to freedom : to-morrow you 
words to the others, ^ov the remainder of this will go forth into the world again; and if you be 
night you will all be reconsigned to the places wise you will endeavour by the respectability of 
which you have respectively occupied since you be- your future career to make as much atonement as 
came the inmates of Oaklands ; and to-morrow possible for your past misdeeds. The young man 
you will all individually depart hence. Let me on whom you have been lavishing the gold which 
hope that the solemn scene which Mr. Stan- you received as the price of your own infamy, has 
hope, have this night beheld, will have upon you a been wounded m a duel which he himself provoked : 
salutary effect — and that henceforth you will strive but his injury was slight— and no disagreeable con- 
by some honourable means to earn your livelihood, sequences will ensue. On the contrary, that inci- 
instead of selling yourself as the instrument of dent has been productive of beneficial results for 
wrong-doing and crime, for patrician gold. That Alexis Oliver. Ho has been made to feel the 
your band is not stained with murder’s blood, must degradation of the position in which he was living 
rather he attributed to accidental circumstances with you; he is reconciled to his family; and 
than to a positive absence of a most criminal opportunities will be afforded him of pursuing an 
readiness on your part : ior on the night when you honourable career. You must not therefore hope 
drove your bargain with him who then bore the that the object of your infatuation will be restored 
title of Duke of Marchmont, every syllable that to you;— and now once again do I express the 
passed between you was heard by Bertram Yiviau ; hope that your own conduct will experience an 
and it was Ms appearance at the casement behind alteration for the better.” 

the chair in which you were seated, that produced Mrs. Oxenden listened with a subdued sullen- 
flo tremendous an effect upon that criminal. To ness to the speech which thus flowed from Queen 
you, however, Mr. Stanhope, I need say no more— Indora’a lips; and perhaps she would have given 
unless it he to repeat my earnest hope that all some insolent reply if she had dared. But she 
you have this night witnessed may have its salu- was in awe of that illustrious lady who exer- 
tary influence upon you. Yrom these things learn cised the power as well as manifested the iachna- 
that though wickedness may prosper fora time, tion to reward or to punish; though as for peni- 
yet tfiat in the end this prosperity is certain to tence, Mrs. Oxenden possessed not a heart that 
turn into the bitterest adversity.” was susceptible of the influences which might lead 

The Queen paused for a few moments — while to such contrition. 

Wilson Stanhope, hanging down his head, seemed “As for you, man of many crimes,” proceeded 
to experience all the effect which her impressive Indora, now addressing herself to the Barker, “it 
words were intended to convey, were an outrage against society to leave you witli- 

“Amy Sutton,” resumed the Queen, now ad- out chastisement. If you were handed over to 
dressing this young woman in a kind and com- the grasp of your country’s law, your life would 
pasaionating tone, “ you have been rendered the be forfeited, and you would expiate on the scaffold 
victim of a villain, and if your soul has cherished the numerous iniquities of Which you have been 
a poignant feeling of vengeance against him it is guilty. In my estimation, however, the punish- 
impossible to blame you. You have now witnessed ment of death is odious ; and I hold the opinion 
his downfall; and that feeling must be thereby that the great criminal should be treated as a 
appeased. In this native land of your’s it is ferocious beast, to be confined within bars that he 
scarcely probable that you could henceforth expe- may not fqllow the bent of his brutal bloodthirsty 
rience happiness. In a short time I shall return instincts. It is toy purpose to transport you with 
to my own country ; and I propose that you should the least possible delay to my own native country ; 
follow me thither. I offer you about my own per- and there you will be confined in a fortress lor the 
fiou a situation of confidence and emolument; and /remainder of your life. In pronouncing this 
your welfare shall be in my charge. Your sister punishment, I must remind you that you have to 
may accompany you if you desire it, and if you congratulate yourself on escaping that doom 
think that by removing ber from the scene of those which would he yours if you were to be subjeeted 
temptations which have proved fatal to her honour, to the oideal of British justice.” 
she will be led to repentance and to a better course The Barker made no reply ; but his ferocious 
of life. To my person, however, she cannot be countenance expressed tne utmost satisfaction at 
attached ; but when I reach the capital city of my the intelligence that he was to be dealt with in a 
own kingdom, I will place her in some position manner that would leave him in possession of 
that may afford her the opportunity of eating the life. 

bread of honest industry. The frail and erring “You, vile woman,” proceeded Queen Indora, 
Marion was yesterday removed from the house m now addressing herself to Madame Angelique, 
which she has been dwelling in dishonour ; and she “ have committed crimes which cannot be left un- 
is now the occupant of a humbld!c home, where punished. If not a murderess, in fact, you have 
you may join her until the period for my departure been so m heart • for deliberately and in cold blood 
to my own native clime shall arrive.” did you instigate the unfortunate Sagoonah to 

Amy Sutton threw herself at the feet of Queen make attempts upon my life. You have amassed 
Indora, whose hand she pressed in gratitude to her a fortune by a career of infamy ; and you shall 
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not be left in tbe enjoyment of it. To-morrow, 
before you are restored to freedom, must you be- 
queath nine-tentbs of your ill-gotten riches to the 
charitable institutions of the British metropolis j 
and on this condition only shall you be liberated. 
If you refuse, the law shall take cognizance of 
your crimes— the penalty of which will be trans- 
portation to a distant settlement!’* 

Madame Angelique began to weep, moan, and 
lament : but Queen Indora remained unmoved by 
the vile woman’s grief. 

“You, Mr. Stanhope — and you, Mrs. Oxenden,” 
resumed her Majesty, “ have sufficient reasons to 
maintain a profound secrecy in respect to the 
transactions of this night. As for that man there ” 
—thus alluding to the Barker— *“ care will be 
taken that he shall have no opportunity of reveal- 
ing in this country whatsoever he may have seen 
or heard within these walls. I know,” continued 
Indora, now again fixing her eyes on Madame An- 
gelique, “that in passing sentence upon I 
have usurped an authority derived only from the 
law of morality and not from the law of this 
country’s code : but you will not dare to pro- 
claim to the world this incident of the night’s 
transactions. And with regard to all the rest, 
you will for * your own sake observe a similar 
secrecy : for remember that though you may cease 
to be my prisoner, you will not cease to be i 
amenable to the law for your past crimes !” i 

Having thus spoken, Queen Indora descended : 
from the throne, and issued from tbe apartment. 
Immediately afterwards Purvis, accompanied by 
several domestics of the household, entered that 
room. The two Hindoo guards conducted the 
Burker to a subterranean place, in which he had 
been confined ever since he became a captive at | 
Oaklanfis: the domestics led off Mrs. Oxenden, 
Madame Angelique, and Wilson Stanhope to the 
chambers which they respectively occupied : but 
no such sw^Qillmce was necessary in regard to 
Amy Sutton. 

The Queen, on leaving the tribunal, proceeded 
to that room where the usurper Duke of March- 
mont had been confronted with Travers— or Army- 
tage, as we had better continue to call him, inas- 
muoh as he preserved his assumed denomination. 
On the entrance of Indora, Army tags rose from his 
ceat, and made a profound obeisance. 

“Every promise which has been held out to 
you,” said her Majesty, “ shall he faithfully kept. 
The wretched criminal whose gold succeeded in 
buhing you to silence in respect to his guilt, has 
confessed his enormous crime. But you have now 
to learn that there was lawful issue from the mar* 
nage of the late Puke and Puchess j and that 
amiable brother and sister whom you have so often 
B»ir at your daughter’s house, are the twin off- 
spring of that marriage.” 

Ifdifing could exceed the astonishment of 
Army tag© on hearing this intelligence j and when 
the first sense of wonderment was passed, he 
clasped his hands, exclaiming, “ Oh I how will they 
ever forgive me for having kept a secret the reve- 
lation of which might long ago have given them 
their rights?” 

“S'o,” answered the Queen: “ that revelation 
Would merely have proved the usurping Puke’s 
guilt and the innocence of Bertram Vman. But 
not nnlil very lately was it known that Christian 


and Christina Ashton were the offspring of the 
ducal house of Marchmont. On them, therefore, 
your long- maintained silence in respect to the real 
murderer’s crime has wrought no injury. It is the 
pardon of Bertram Vivian which you have to ask ; 
and that forgiveness ^ill be accorded. The results 
of my plans have been such that a complete expo- 
sure of all the details of the past will be avoided ; 
and your name need not be mentioned in a manner 
to make your amiable daughter blush for it. She 
need never know that you have for years been 
cognizant of the great guilt of him who has this 
night been led to confess everything. And if so 
much care has been taken in respect to your repu- 
tation, it is not for your own sake— but it is for 
the sake of your amiable Zoe, whom Christina 
: loves so well J To-morrow you will he restored to 
freedom ; and may the rest of your life be passed 
in a manner to be contemplated with satisfaction. 
You go forth into the world again as a man freed 
from debt— I may say as a rich man. Your 
daughter’s fortune, which you had squandered, is 
i replaced : you will not have to blush nor lament 
when you again meet her. It will be your own 
fault if you do not henceforth live in comfort and 
prosperity ; and should you by renewed specula- 
tions reduce yourself to distress, you must not hope 
that a helping hand will again be stretched out to 
save you ” 

Armytage fell at the Queen’s feet, pouring forth 
his gratitude for her kindness, and vehemently pro- 
testing that his experiences of speculation had 
been far too bitter nob to afford a lesson that he 
would never forget. 

Indora issued from that room ; and on the land- 
ing she met Mr. Coleman, the solicitor, who was 
just descending tbe staircase leading to the floor 
above. He held in bis hand a folded document; 
and presenting it to the Queen, he said, “ Madam, 
I have tbe pleasure of placing in your hands this 
complete confession of the dying criminal.” 

Indora took the paper; and opening it, she 
glanced at the signature, which was tremulously 
written. The names of Mr. Coleman, a physician, 
and of Purvis, the steward, were appended as those 
of the witnesses. That document was the proof of 
Bertram Vivian’s innocence. The Queen’s aim 
was now accomplished : the hope which had long 
inspired her was fulfilled : the object for which she 
had toiled, was achieved ! The stigma was re- 
moved from the name of him whom she bad so 
long and so devotedly loved I She had been sus- 
tained by a wondrous courage throughout all the 
manifold proceedings which had been leading to 
this result : but now that it was accomplished a 
sudden reaction took place within her — the joy of 
success was almost more than she could endure— 
she staggered against the wall for support— she 
felt as if she were about to faint. Mr. Coleman 
hastened to procure a glass of water ; and when 
the Queen had partaken of the refresiring beverage, 
she was revived. 

She entered an adjacent apartment, attended by 
Mr. Coleman ; and she said to him, “ Is it, then, 
as we conjectured?— has the shock been too 
much ** 

“ It is so, your Majesty,” answered the solici- 
tor, " The physician declares that the unhappy 
man cannot survive many hours.” 

“And his wife— ‘the unfortunate Bavinia— she 
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who can no longer be spoten of as the Dachess of 
Marchmonfe?** — and tears of compassion trickled 
down Indora^s cheeks as she gare utterance to 
these words* 

** The unfortunate lady of whom your Majesty 
speaks,” rejoined Mr. Coleman, “is kneeling by 
the bed-side of her husband. The village clergy- 
man has just arrived ; and the perishing sinner is 
joining with him in prayer ” 

“ But Bavinia ?” said the Queen, in accents of 
most mournful inquiry. 

“ That lady who is so deeply to be pitied,” re- 
sponded Coleman, “ seems as if she likewise had 
received her death-blow. She is overwhelmed 
with grief and horror. She looks as if she were 
in a dream— in a kind of half-stupor which numbs 
the intensity of her affliction. She can scarcely 
believe that all she has heard is true. Was it not 
a distressing scene, madam, when your Majesty 
broke to the unhappy lady the terrific intelli- 
gence ?” 

“ It was a scene,” answered Indora, shuddering 
at the hare recollection, “ which I never, never 
can forget,— a scene which will often hereafter 
haunt me j for the wild shriek which rang forth 
from Lavinia’s lips is still sounding in my ears. 
Oh, yes— -it was a frightful scene I And yet I was 
in a measure prepared for it : for I had previously 
granted the unhappy lady an interview, before the 
proceedings in the tribunal commenced. And in 
that interview I had endeavoured to prepare 
Bavinia’s mind as much as possible for something 
dreadful. But, Oh 1 when I sought her a second 
time, and began breaking the frightful intelligence 

as delicately as I could Oh I Mr. Coleman, the 

spectacle of anguish that I witnessed cannot pos- 
sibly be described I Ah I it is terrible to reflect 
that in performing an act of justice — in proclaim- 
ing wrong and making right come uppermost— the 
consequences should redound with such appalling 
power upon the head of an innocent person !” 

The Queen wiped away the tears from her eyesj 
and after a brief pause, Mr. Coleman inquired, 
“Where are that brother and sister ?— where are 
those whom we must now call the Duke of March- 
mont and Lady Christina Vivian ?” 

“ I left them alone together after that dreadful 
scene when their wretched relative fell at their 
feet and confessed his stupendous guilt. He was 
removed to the chamber up-stairs ; and then I said 
enough to my young friends to make them com- 
prehend how it was that they belonged to the 
ducal house of Marchmont, and that Christian 
was now the bearer of the proud title. Yes— I left 
that young brother and sister alone together, that 
they might weep for joy and for grief in each 
other^s arms,— for joy at this wondrous change in 
their circumstances, and for grief as they thought 
of their perished parents. I will now seek them j 
and before I retire to rest, I will likewise see that 
unhappy lady the idea of whose grief fills my own 
heart with woe.” 

“ And I, with your Majesty’s permission, wiU at 
once repair to London,” said Mr. Coleman, “ to com- 
municate the results of this night’s proceedings to 
him who is so deeply interested m them.” 

“ But not until his unhappy brother shall have 
breathed his last,” rejoined the Queen, “ must you. 
proclaim to the world how guilt has been made 
maaitest and how innocence is vindicated.” 
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Mr, Coleman bowed in acknowledgment of In- 
dcra’s command; and he than took a respectful 
leave of the Queen, who forthwith proceeded to 
the apartment where she had left Christian and 
Christina nearly an hour back. 


CHABTEB CXLVIX. 

DEATH. 

It were scarcely possible to convey an idea of the 
feelings experienced by the twins on contem- 
plating their suddenly altered position. That 
Christian should be the bearer of a ducal title— 
that Christina should now have a patncmn prefix 
to her name— were facts which they could scarcely 
comprehend. They who had believed themselves to 
belong to a family m the middle-class of life, had now 
been told that they bore one of the loftiest names 
in the British Peerage. Moreover, they who not 
a very long while back had known the pinching 
need of penury, and had moistened poverty’s crust 
with their tears, were to be now surrounded by 
almost boundless wealth and to be in the posses- 
sion of immense means of doing good. 

As yet they were unacquainted with all the 
minute details which so intimately concerned the 
mystery of their birth: but Queen Indora had 
told them sufficient to make them aware that they 
were the children of that Duke of Marchmont of 
whose murder they had read and heard, and at 
which they had shuddered,— the children of that 
Duchess Eliza for whose sorrows they had wept 
though at the same time believing her to have 
been the guilty paramour of Bertram Vivian. But 
now they knew that their mother was innocent— 
that neither previous to her departure from Oak- 
lands, nor subsequent to it, had she deviated from 
the path of rectitude— and that though she and Ber- 
tram had loved fondly and devotedly, yet that this 
love of theirs had not betrayed them into error, 
Christian and Christina could therefore look with- 
out shame upon the memory of their unhappy 
mother : hut not the less painful were the tears 
which they shed when reflecting how much that 
poor mother must have suffered ere she sank into 
her nameless grave in an obscure village church- 
yard in a distant county I And the twins wept 
painfully too as they thought of their unhappy 
sire, who when wandering forth in his despair, 
and in the silence of night, had met his death 
from the hand of an assassin. These were painful 
retrospections truly; and mingling with the con- 
sciousness of rank and wealth and brilliant posi- 
tion, they taught the twins the world’s invariable 
lesson— that there is no perfect happiness upon 
earth, and that however high the chalice may be 
filled with honey, there is to be at least one drop 
of gall mingled with its contents. 

And now too Christian and Christina were en* 
abled to regard as a relation that noble-minded 
man whom, as Mr. Eedcliffe, they had known As 
a friend and a benefactor : and Oh ' how they re- 
joiced that bis innocence had been made manifest. 
But here again was the gall mingling with the 
honey : for if on the one hand the startling reve- 
lations of this night had rendered them aware that 
they had a relative of whom they could be proud, 
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afi the sarct© time they learnt that they had an- ‘ 
other of whose crimes they conH only think with ' 
hletided distress and horror. Yes—bifetemess was ' 
mingled with the sweetness of the twins^ reflee- 
tmns : hut still there was happiness for them,— 
happiness for that beautifully handsome young 
man who now bore a ducal title— happiness for , 
that maiden of transcending loveliness whose name 
a patrician dignity graced I And at one time this 
young man had served in a humble capacity the > 
very kinsman who bore that usurped title, — the 
very kinsman who enjoyed the wealth that was 
now to be all Christian’'s own ! But, Ah * if there 
were one reason more than another for which our 
young hero rejoiced in the wondrous change that 
had taken place in his circumstances, it was that 
he could place the coronet of a Duchess upon the i 
brow of that charming Isabella who had loved so 
faithfully, so devotedly, so unselfishly. 

The twins embraced each other over and over 
again when they were left alone together by Queen 
Indora : they mingled their tears as they spoke of 
their perished parents— and they smiled upon each 
other in mutual congratulations for the bounties 
which all in a moment seemed to be showering upon 
their heads- Then they exchanged solemn looks; and 
they shuddered simultaneously, and Christian drew 
his sister closer to him, as they spoke in half-hushed 
and awe-inspired whispers of the wretched man 
whom they had ere now seen kneeling, crushed 
and overwhelmed, at their feet : but again they 
smiled as they exultingly exclaimed, “Thank 
heaven, Its innocence is made manifest !” . 

And though neither at the moment mentioned 
the name, yet in the sympathy and udison of their 
hearts did they mutually comprehend to whom the 
allusion pointed— that benefactor whom they had 
known as Mr. Bedcliffe, and whom they had sub- 
sequently learnt to be Bord Ciandon or Bertram 
Vitian, and who was now the inmate of a felon^s 
gaol~«hufe a gaol from which he would shortly be 
released I And Oh ! what a deep debt of grati- 
tude did the twins feel that they owed to that 
high-minded, noble-hearted Queen who had toiled 
on so laboriously, so peraevermgly, and so arduously, 
to bring all matters to that crisis which should at 
the same instant afford the opportunity for proving 
Bertram Yivian’s innocence, and for proclaiining 
that they themselves were scions of the ducal 
house of Marchmont- But on the other hand how 
immense was the compassion which Christian and 
Christina experienced for the unfortunate Lavima { 
—that lady whom they knew to be so innocent 
and so amiable, and who had proved a ministering 
angel to the husband at whose hands she had sus- 
tained so much wrung in so many different ways 1 

The twins had been left alone together for nearly 
an hour ere Queen Indora returned to them as 
advancing. But during that hour 
iyf imuch had they to think of— how much to talk 
oft^whit subjects of wonder and horror to oon- 
template^^hat contrasts to draw between the past 
and the what tears of sweetness and sad- 

ness to sh^ in alternate showers I 

And now the Queen came back to them; and 
Christina threw herself into the arms of that 
! Sovereign lady who had never treated her as an 
inferior, but always as a friend ; and Christian, 
taking her Majesty's hs^nd, pressed it to his lips. 
They sab down to converse together; and the 


Queen communicated to thorn the happy intelli- 
gence that Mr. Coleman had set off to London to 
report the issue of all these proceedings at Oak- 
lands to him whom they so nearly concerned ; so 
that our hero and heroine knew that not many 
hours would elapse ere Bertram Vivian would he 
relieved from all suspense, and would have the 
joyous consciousness that hfe innocence would be 
triumphantly made apparent to the whole world. 

The discourse of Queen Indora and the twins 
was interrupted by the entrance of Purvis, the 
faithful old steward, who came m the bearer of a 
special request to him whom he now for the first 
time saluted as Duke of Marehmont. 

“ My lord,” he said, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, “ permit an old man who liked and loved 
you when little dreaming who you really were, to 
offer his felicitations on your attainment of your 
just rights. And in you, lady,” continued Purvis, 
turning towards Christina, “ I recognise a resem- 
blance to your poor mother.” 

The steward, the Queen, and the twins were all 
much affected ; and the two latter grasped the old 
man by the hand. 

“I come,” said Purvis, after a pause, during 
which he to a certain extent regained his self- 
possession, “with a message from that dying 
man — 

“ If he wish to see me,” said Christian, “ I will 
go to him ! If he be penitent— truly and sincerely 
penitent— I will not refuse him my forgiveness, 
although he took my father's life I” 

“And your ladyship,” said the old steward, 
again addressmg himself to Christina—" will you 
accompany my lord your brother ?— for the dying 
man implores the pardon of you both I” 

“Tea— I will go,” replied our generous-hearted 
heroine. 

Queen Indora glanced approvingly on the twins ; 
and they issued from the room, followed by Purvis. 
They ascended the staircase * they paused for a 
moment at the door of the chamber in whioh lay 
the dying nobleman; and in the sympathetic unison 
of their hearts they exchanged looks whioh were as 
much as to imply that they both felt the necessity 
of conquering all repugnances as much as possible, 
in order that they might smooth the pillow of the 
dying penitent. 

Parvis gently opened the door ; and the twins 
entered. By the eouoh knelt Lavinia, her face 
resting upon her hands ; and by her side knelt the 
village clergyman. The physician was standing 
close by the head of the bed, with a solemn ex- 
pression of countenance : for though accustomed 
to look upon death-scenes, jet this one was at- 
tended with circumstances txtraordmarily calcu- 
lated to strike the heart with awe. But the dying 
nobleman himself'- — Oh! what pen can describe 
the ghastliness of his countenance — the utter 
misery of hxa looks ? His hair which had only re- 
cently begun to turn grey, had aetuallj grown 
many shades whiter during the last few hours. 
Instead of having the appearance of a man in the 
prime of life, he looked as if at least sixty winters 
had passed over his head. 

Lavmia and the clergyman, upon hearing the 
door gently close, quitted their kneeling postures ; 
and tears gushed forth from the eyes of both 
Christian and Christina on catching the first 
glimpse of the countenance of her who had so 
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long borne the title of Duchess of Marchraont. 
All vital tint seemed to have fled from that coun- 
tenance ; even the very lips were of marble pale- 
ness. Its expression was so haggardj so care-worn, 
so woe-begone, that even if she herself had been 
criminal it would have excited pity ; but innocent 
in every respect as they knew her to be, it filled 
their hearts with anguish to look upon the face of 
that afflicted lady. The clergyman— a venerable 
man— bowed to the twins with the profoundest 
respect, and contemplated them with a mournful 
interest : for he had known their parents— and he 
was indebted to their father for the incumbency 
which he held. The physician likewise saluted the 
young Duke of Marchmont and Lady Christina 
Tivian : but the dying nobleman covered his face 
with his thin wan hands, and groaned audibly. 

Lavinia tried to speak— but she could not : her 
voice was choked with the intensity of her feel- 
ings. yet her eyes eloquently proclaimed the 
gratitude she experienced for this visit of pardon 
which they paid to her perishing husband. As 
for that man himself— he also tried to give utter- 
ance to some words, and he essayed likewise to 
raise himself up m the couch ; but the power of 
speech seemed to have goi^e from his palsied 
throat, and that of motion from his tranced 
limbs. Another attempt on Lavmia’s part to say 
something to the young pair, proved ineffectual : 
for the first sounds of the syllables that wavered 
on her lips, died away in a spasm of intensest 
agony which excruciated her whole frame. She 
burst into tears: and seizing the band of each of 
' the twins, she pressed them by turns to her lips, 
Christina threwjifia? arms round Lavinia’s neck and 
, wept passUasttely upon her bosom : while Chris- 
' tian tremulously murmured, “We are here to 
assure your husband of forgiveness I” 

“ Oh, this is more than I could have expected I” 

‘ moaned the dying nobleman, now finding utter- 
ance for a few broken sentences. “ I whp have 
been so wicked — so deeply .stained with guilt —I 
who deprived your father of his life— Ob, Chris- 
tian!— Christina !— it is more than I ought to 
have hoped !— But, my G-od I even now that you 
are here, I cannot look you in the face V* 

And again did the wretched man cover his 
countenance with his hands. 

’ “ If your penitence be sincere— as I trust and 

hope and believe it said Christian, in a soft 
voice, “ receive the assurance of my pardon— and 
that of my sister !” 

“ Cm you forgive me ? is it possible that you 
can forgive me?” asked the dying man. “Oh, 
what hearts do you both possess I It must be a 
paradise to have such hearts as yours: but mine 
cannot understand them! Yes, Christian — my 
penitence is sincere. 0 God ! w ith such remorse 
as this, how can there be otherwise than con- 
trition ? My confession is made : you are Duke 
of Marchmont, I need not ask that you and 
your amiable sister will be kind to my poor 
wife — ” 

“Think not of me, Hugh!” gasped forth the 
afflicted Lavmia. “ I shall not long survive you. 
I feel it here!” — and with au expression of inef- 
fable anguish on her countenance, she pressed her 
hand upon her heart. 

“Christian, you have forgiven me,” continued 
the dying nobleman, in a hollow voice ; and at the 


sime time his equally hollow eyes were turned 
towards our hero , “ and such generosity on your 
part will experience its reward. The same with 
Christina. Oh, if I dared bless you— But no, 
no ! blessings from my lips 

“Kemember,” said Christian, “that a Redeemer 
died to save us from the consequences of our sms ; 
and for our blessed Saviour’s sake the mercy of 
God is illimitable !” 

“ Ob, these are words of solace, coming from i 
2/our lips!” murmured the dying man: and he I 
made a movement as if he would take the hand of ! 
our young hero. 

“ It IS a sign of forgiveness which from my 
heart I afford you !” said Christian : and he at 
once gave his hand to the perishing penitent. 

At the same moment a change came suddenly j 
and visibly over the countenance of the latter ; its j 
paleness grew corpse-hke — the eyes appeared to 
sink deeper into their sockets— some words to } 
which he could not give audible utterance, wavered | 
upon bis lips . then came a low moan, followed by 1 
a gasp— and next by a strong spasm, which seemed i 
to thrill painfully through the penitent’s form— 1 
and then all was over I 

There was a profound and solemn silence for tho 
space of several moments ; but Lavmia appeared 
uncertain relative to the supreme fact. She gazed 
with a dismay— half wild, half awe-felt— upon the 
countenance of her husband : then she swept her 
looks around upon those who stood with her by the 
side of the couch ; and she read in their faces the 
truth to which she had striven to close her convic- 
tions. A piercing cry burst from her lips , and 
whether she fell forward or threw herself upon tho 
corpse, was not apparent . but there she lay, mo- 
tionless as he upon whose form her head rested. 
For several instants those who beheld the unfor- 
tunate Lavmia, fancied that she was abandoning 
herself to a profound and absorbing woe which had 
supervened on that sudden access of wild despair: 
but as she moved not, and as not so much as even 
a sob or a sigh was wafted to their ears, they grew 
alarmed. They raised her : there was a small pool 
of blood on the counterpane at the spot where her 
mouth had rested; and the physician pronounced 
her to be a corpse. 

Deeply, deeply affected were the twins, as they 
suffered themselves to be led forth from that cham- 
ber of death. They rejoined the Queen, to whom, 
they communicated the details of the sad scene 
they had witnessed ; and Indora mournfully re- 
marked that it were better for Lavmia to have died 
thus, than to have lived to deplore a husband who 
was unworthy of her lamentation. Her Majesty 
and the twins retired to their respective chambers 
to rest for a few hours ; but sleep closed not the 
eyes of either of them. 

The man who had so long borne the title of the 
Duke of Marchmont, was now no more : he had 
passed beyond that sphere in which his crimes 
would have rendered him amenable to human 
laws— he* had gone to that other world ; in which 
he was to appear in the presence of a more dread I 
tribunal. But his wife, who had been an angel on i 
earth, had gone at the same time to be an angel 
heaven ; and it was a touching reflection, made by • 
tke twms to each other, that the hapless Lavinia 
had taken that eternal flight at such a moment to 
intercede at the footstool of eternal grace ior the 
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maa to whom, nobwithstaading all Ms crimes, her 
heart was devoted. It was aow communicated to- 
all the domestics and to the surrounding tenantry 
that our young hero was Buhe of Marehmonfc. He 
received their respectful homage with a becoming 
modesty 5 and he gave orders that the funeral of 
the deceased husband and wife should be con- 
ducted with all possible privacy. They were in- 
terred in the family vault of the village church ; 
and thus terminated the career of a man whose 
life was full of misdeeds, and of a lady whose soul 
was spotless. 

Wilson Stanhope, Mrs. Oxendeu, and Armytage 
were released from their captivity, according to 
the Queen’s promise ; and they all three had their 
own good reasons for maintaining a profound 
silence in respect to the transactions in which they 
had played a part at Oaklands. Madame An- 
gelique executed a deed, which Mr. Coleman drew 
up, transferring the bulk of her property to certain 
charitable institutions in the metropolis ; and she 
was then suffered to take her departure from Oak- 
lands, bitterly repenting that she had ever mixed 
herself up in the affairs of the late owner of that 
mansion. The Barker was conveyed away secretly, 
and under clrcumstanoes of all possible precaution, 
by the two Hindoos ; and m a deep disguise, as 
well as under a feigned name, he was placed on 
board a ship bound for the East Indies. The 
embalmed corpse of Sagoonah was interred in the 
churchyard of the village of Oaklands. 

We have purposely avoided entering as yet into 
any details calculated to clear up the mysteries 
attending the fate of the Duchess Eliza after her 
flight from Oaklands, as well as the birth of her 
twin children j because we shall presently have to 
describe the whole of the evidence which was 
given before a Committee of Privileges appointed 
by the House of Lords to investigate the claim of 
Christian to the Marchmont Peerage. But before 
commencing those important explanations, we will 
lay before the reader the substance of the confes- 
sion made by the deceased nobleman, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Coleman, Purvis, and the physician, 
and which the solicitor duly committed to paper. 
In doing this, we shall have to make repeated 
references to the opening chapters of our narra- 
tive; and it would therefore be as well if the 
reader would here cast a glance over those 
earliest portions of the story which related the 
loves of Bertram and Eliza. 

Soon after the marriage of the Duke of March- 
mont and Miss Lacey, they went abroad on a con- 
tinental tour, which lasted for several months ; and 
they then returned to Oaklands, in the autumn of 
the year 1829. There they were joined by Lord 
Olandoa and Bertram Vivian. The singular beha- 
viour of Eliza and Bertram to each other, mysti- 
fied Lord Clandon, who was perfectly ignorant of 
the loves of his brother aud Eliza when they were 
at Oxfc®d — as indeed the Duke himself likewise 
was. Lord Clandon fancied that Mrs. Bailey, as 
a relation of the youthful Duchess, might possibly 
be in her Grace’s confidence, and therefore be en- 
abled to throw some light on the matter which 
thus bewildered him. He succeeded, as the reader 
mil recollect, in worming out of Mrs. Bailey the 
•entire narrative of the past. Devilish ideas were 
thereby engendered in Lord Glandon’s brain. He 
was steeped to the very lips in debt ; and he knew 


perfectly well that generous though his uncle 
the Duke was, he would not disburse the large 
sum that was required to clear him of his liabili- 
ties. Besides, he constantly trembled lest his 
creditors should expose the state of his affairs to 
the Duke,— who, being a man imbued with the 
highest sense of honour in pecuniary matters, was 
quite capable of discarding him altogether and 
withdrawing his countenance from Mm. The 
Duke’s marriage had been deeply galling to Lord 
Clandon; and the youth of the Duchess seemed to 
promise that it might not be unproductive of 
issue. Thus if an heir were born to the title and 
estates of Marchmont, farewell to the last hope of 
Lord Clandon, who would he doomed to remain a 
poor Peer, with an income of scarcely a couple of 
thousand a-year, and with debts to ten times that 
amount. 

His lordship was therefore inspired with evil 
thoughts by the narrative he had received from 
Mrs, Bailey’s lips. At that time, however, he en- 
tertained not the slightest idea of assassinating his 
uncle ; all he aimed at was so to direct his machi- 
nations that the Duke should at once divorce him- 
self from the Duchess and thereby deprive himself 
of the hope of having legitimate progeny from his 
raarriago. It was of the highest importance for 
Clandon to achieve this object ; for the success of 
the measure would leave him still heir-presumptive 
to the title and estates of Marchmont; and so 
long as he had these prospects before him, he could 
raise money and satisfy his creditors. 

He therefore lost no time in putting his evil 
projects in a train of operation. He threw him- 
self in the way of the Duke, and insinuated him- 
self into his Grace’s confidence. Thoroughly 
versed in all the arts of hypocrisy, he affected a 
mild, submissive, and deferential manner while 
proffering his insidious advice; and at the same 
time he played his part so well that ho seemed to 
be as much swayed by affection towards his 
brother as by a respectful esteem for the Duchess, 
and by love, gratitude, and veneration for his 
uncle. The Duke listened to him with a thankful 
confidence; while Clandon affected to believe that 
the conduct of Eliza and Bertram towards each 
other arose from an excess of prudence on the 
part of the former, and an extreme sensitiveness 
on that of the latter. He proceeded to recommend 
that the Duke should throw Bertram and Eliza 
more together— -and that he should afford them 
opportunities of cultivating a friendly intimacy. 
The bait took: the Duke followed his villanous 
nephew’s insidious advice; and the results were as 
Clandon had foreseen. 

He continuously watched the proceedings of 
Bertram and Eliza: ha saw how their manner 
changed towards each other, and that all their 
love was reviving in their hearts. Then it was 
that he penned an anonymous letter, in a feigned 
hand, addressed to the Duke, and the contents of 
which were to the effect that Bertram was dis- 
honouring him. The Duke watched the move- 
ments of his young wife and Bertram; and he 
beheld that embrace in which the latter passion- 
ately and impetuously folded the Duchess. The 
reader will recollect the scene which ensued. Ber- 
tram fled to the village inn, having previously 
encountered his brother Lord Clandon, to whom 
he imparted what had occurred ; and the inani- 
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mate form of tlm jDaclieas was ^>01^0 into tlio 
mansion. The Buko ordered Mrs. Bailej’s car- 
nage to be immediately got in roadinesa to 
take the Duchess away. Lord Clandon inwardly 
chuckled at the success which was thus attending 
his schemes : but ho affected the utmost sympathy 
with his uncle, and e?en spoke as if he were in- 
clined to plead for his brother. The Duchess sent 
a letter hy one of her maids to Mrs. Bailey, with a 
request that she would present it to the Duke, for 
whom it was intended. Lord Clandon volunteered 
to perform this office ; and he entered the apart- 
meat in which the Duke had shut himself. He 
dared not conceal the fact that he had been en- 
trusted with a letter, for fear it should subse- 
quently transpire by some other means : but while 
appearing to study the language of coneihation, he 
in reality so framed his speech that it tended to 
aggravate and embitter his uncle more tMn ever, 
if possible, against the Duchess. He thus accom- 
plished the result at which he aimed : for the Duke 
positively refused to open his wife’^a letter. How- 
ever, on issuing forth from the Duke"^ presence, 
Clandon assured the maid that the Duke had read 
the letter, but that his resolve was not to be 
shaken. The Duchess seeing that her last hope 
was gone, then left the house. 

In the meanwhile Bertram from the village inn 
had despatched a letter to the Duke; and when 
Lord Clandon joined him at that tavern, Bertram 
informed him of the circumstance. The Duke re- 
ceived the letter, the contents of which filled him 
with a bewildering uncertainty. After all, Eliza 
might be innocent I He sent for 3 ^ane, her G^r ace’s 
principal lady’s-maid ; and from her Mps he heard 
that the Duchess had called Gbd to witness her 
innocence, previous to her depariure. Lane more- 
over informed the Duke that her Grace’s writing- 
desk contained certain documents to which she 
had made allusion in the letter sent by the hand 
of Lord Clandon. The Duke flew to his wife’s 
boudoir— opened the writing-desk — and read all 
the letters which gave him a complete insight into 
the loves of Bertram and Eliza at Oxford, Then 
a veil fell from his eyes ; and he believed that hxa 
wife was innocent. He rushed forth from the 
boudoir, and encountered Lord Clandon^ who had 
just come back from the village after hia interview 
with his brother. There was then a horrible clear- 
ness in the mmd of the Duke ; and the conviction 
emote him that Lord Clandon had been playing a 
most perfidious game. He bade Clandon follow him 
into the drawing-room ; and there he at once ac- 
cused him in a manner whieh made Hugh imagine 
that his uncle had hy some means acquired a posi- 
tive knowledge of his treachery* He was filled with 
confusion : the Duka beheld hie guilt depicted 
upon his countenance j itod he abruptly quitted his 
nephew in a way which testified all his displeasure, 

Iford Clandon was horrified on thus beholding 
a gulf Suddenly openmg at his own feet and threat- 
ening to swallow him up. All his schemes ap- ; 
peaied to be redounding with overwhelming vio- 
lence against himself. The Duke would take back 
Ms wife, and would restore Ms confidence to Ber- 
tram I Euin and disgrace would remain as the 
portion for the guilty Clandon ! Then it was that ; 
in the utter desperation of Ms soul the horrible I 
thought of assassinating his uncle flashed into his 
brain,f It speedily settled and acquired consistency ' 


there* his purpose was fixed. But in order to play 
a part which should oventualiy avert or disarm, 
suspicion, ho aftected to be deeply anxious that the 
Duchess should bo found; and he offered a reward 
to any individual who should discover her retreat. 

, He went out as if to search for the Duchess— but 
i it was in reality to look for his uncle. Ho how- 1 
I ever failed in falling in with the Duke; and lie re- | 
turned to Oaklands. Shortly afterwards his Grace ' 
j reappeared : but Lord Clandon took good car© not 
j to throw himself in Ms uncle’s way. From his 
i valet Travers he learnt that the Duke had gone out 
, again. This was past one in the morning ; and 
Lord Clandon pretended that ho should retire to 
rest,— bidding Travers call him early that he might 
get on horseback and renew the search after the 
Duchess. When Travers had retired, Lord Clandon 
stole down from his chamber , and provided with 
a pistol, and with a dagger which he had taken 
from Bertram’s room, he sallied forth from the 
mansion. His search on this occasion was not a 
long one i for he met his uncle close hy the pond 
m the bye-lane. The Duke was indignant on re- 
cognising Clandon ; and he turned away from him. 
The next moment the fatal blow was dealt : the 
murderer’s hand plunged the dagger deep down 
between his uncle’s shoulders. With a savage 
howl the Duke’s dog Pluto sprang at the assassin ; 
and Clandon instantaneously discharged Ms pistol. 
The faithful animal had caught the murdeier by 
the skirt of M& coal, and Clandon did not perceive 
that a piece had been torn off. The dog foil 
wounded ; and the murderer rushed away, Eegain- 
ing the mansion, he stole up to his own chamber 
—and tossed off Ms clothes, still unsuspecting, in 
the holfnl^e confusion of his mmd, that a fragment 
of his coat had remained in the dog’s mouth. 
Soon after six o’clock the servants of the house- 
hold were again up; and on the portals being 
opened, the wounded Pluto dragged himself m. 
Lord Clandon, hearing the sounds of many voices 
down-stairs, hastily rose from his bed, and dressed 
himself in a different suit from that which he had 
worn at thd time of the murder j for he naturally 
studied ovei*| circumstance to prove that he had 
actually been hft bed for the hm^ fm hours. On 
desoending to the hall, he found the servants sur- 
rounding the frotn whose wtouth the piece of 
ololh had drotpps^. TraTens was there at the time : 
hut on observing that fragment of cloth, he was 
smitten with a suspidon— and he rushed up to his 
master’s room. There ho found the coat which 
Lord Clandon had thrown off; and while he was 
yet examining it, that nobleman himself entered 
the chamber. He saw that it would be impossible 
to conceal his guilt from Ms valet; and with a 
haggard, ghastly look, he said, Travers, be silent 
—be secret— and your fortune is made I” 

Travers bowed in silence : but by his own looks 
he showed that he understood his master’s mean- 
ing, and that he might be fully relied upon. The 
corpse of the Duke was found; and by the devilish 
ingenuity of Lord Clandon, all circumstances were 
so well eomhined as to throw the whole weight of 
suspicion upon his brother Bei tram. 

Prom these explanations tho reader can bo at 
no loss to comprehend the details of the confession 
made by the murderer on Ms death-bed; and 
which were duly taken down by Mr. Coleman in 
the presence of Purvis and the physician. 
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ITe need Iiardly inform tlie reader^ tliat immense 
was the public excitement when it became re- 
ported abroad that Lord Olandon was innocent of 
the murder of his uncle many > ears back— that he 
who had so long borne the ducal title since that 
tragic event, was the veritable assassin —that 
having in a last illness made a full confession, he 
had prematurely paid the debt ot nature— that his 
unhappy wife, as innocent as he was guilty, had 
perished through affliction at the same time— and 
that a youthful heir had been found for the title 
of Marchmont. But it did not transpire by what 
means these revelations and these circumstances 
had been brought about, the secret of Queen In- 
dora’s arrangements in respect to the tribunal, 
was faithfully kept by the old steward Purvis and 
the other domestics at Oaklands who had been 
necessarily privy to those measures. 

The Queen and the twins returned to London ; 
Christina remained with her Majesty— hut Chris- 
tian, by the advice of Mr. Coleman, and likewise 
at the earnest recommendation of his cousin Lord 
Clandon, proceeded to take up his abode at Maroh- 
mont House in Belgrave Sq^uare. There, afc a 
mansion in which he had formerly filled a com- 
paratively bumble position, be was now received as 
a lord and a master; and the carnages of the 
highest aristocracy were continuously driving up 
to the door that cards might be left for the young 
Duke of Marchmont. 

The day for Lord Clandon’s trial was now at 
hand : the law required that this ceremony should 
take place, though every one knew that it must 
prove a mere matter of form, and that the inno- 
cence of his lordship would be full/ made mani- 
fest, Indeed, immediately after the events at 
Oaklands Lord Clandon ceased to occupy a cell in 
the prison of Hewgate— but was lodged in the best 
apartments ot the Q-overnor’s house, where he was 
treated with all possible distinction. Ho did not 
however avail himself of the altered circumstances 
of his case to demand permission to issue from the 
prison-walls ; but be was daily visited by Queen 
Indora, the young Duke of Marchmont, and Lady 
Christina Vivian. 

The day of the trial arrived ; and the court was 
crowded to excess. Indora and Christina were 
not there : they considered that it would not be 
seemly for them to make their appearance thus in 
public. But Christian was present; and as he 
sat upon the bench near tho judge, he was an ob- 
ject of the utmost interest on the part of all the 
spectators. Clad in mourning — which he however 
wore rather for the sake of the hapless Lavinia 
than for that of the assassin of hia own father — 
looking pale and slightly careworn with the effects 
of much excitement,— the young Duke maintained 
a demeanour in which dignity and mbdesty were 
blended ; and he longed for the termination of 
these proceedings that he might accompany his 
loved relative Lord Clandon to the home prepared 
for his reception in Belgrave Square, 

A, profound silence for a few minutes reigned 
in the Court when Lord Clandon was ushered into 
the dock; and a feeling of deep sympathy pro- 


vailed on behalf of that nobleman. He, as well 
as Christian, was clad m mourning for inasmuch 
as his brother had died penitent, Bertram did not 
conceive that he ought to refuse that tribute to 
tho memory of the deceased. 

The jury having been sworn and the indictment 
read, there was a pause to afford an opportunity 
for the prosecuting counsel, if any, to rise and 
open the case. But there was none; and the 
judge observed— glancing with much kindness and 
sympathy towards the prisoner,—" It is notorious 
that in this case the nobleman who stands in the 
dock will in a few minutes make his innocence 
completely manifest , and it is therefore a most 
unnecessary humiliation to keep him in a place 
which criminals only should occupy.” 

This hint was immediately welcomed by mur- 
murs of approbation; and the turnkey at once re- 
quested Lord Clandon to issue from the dock and 
take a seat at the barristers" table. Then several 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had known him in 
his younger days, crowded round to shake him by 
the hand and several fuends of a more recent 
date likewise pressed forward for the same pur- 
pose. Amongst these latter were Sir William 
Stanley, his son Captain Stanley, and Sir Broderick 
Latham^ Mr. Coleman was likewise there,— hav- 
ing in his possession the important document 
which had recently been drawn up at Oaklands, 
and which was now to be produced. This was the 
confession. 

In the first place Purvis the steward, and the 
physician who had attended at the murderer s 
death-bed, were placed in the witness box and 
sworn ; and they declared that they had attested 
the document which was now exhibited to them. 
Mr. Coleman went through the same ceiemony, 
and the clerk of the Court then read the confes- 
sion. It was listened to with tho attention and 
interest which such a narrative was so well calcu- 
lated to excite ; and when the reading was termi- 
nated, the foreman of the jury at once rose, saying, 

" It is with unfeigned pleasure that we formally 
proclaim that with which the court was already 
acquainted ; namely, the innocence of Lord Clan- 
don.” 

“Before your lordship pronounces my dis- 
charge,” said Bertram, rising from the seat which 
he had taken at the barristers’ table, “I would 
crave your indulgence and that of the jury while 
I speak a few words on my own bfifcalf. I admit 
my object to be that they should go forth to the 
public through the ordinary channels of intelli- 
gence. I have two distinct purposes in view • in 
the first place, to rescue the memory of a deceased 
lady from even the slightest remnant of suspicion 
which may rest against it — and in the second 
place to prove how for several long years I was m 
utter Ignorance of my uncle’s tragic end, and how 
for even some time after that intelligence reached 
me, I was unable to take any stops towards the 
domonatration of my innocence.” 

Lord Clandon paused for a few moments: he 
was deeply affected at that allusion which he had 
made to the deceased Duchess Eliza. Having re- 
gained his self-possession, and amidst the breath- 
less silence which prevailed in the court, ho pro- 
ceeded as follows . — 

“Hot for an instant do I attempt to deny that 
X fondly and devotedly loved Eliza Lacey, with 
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whom I firsfc became acquainted at Oxford. "We 
plighted oar faith to each other • we were sepa- 
rated— and I went abroad. Baring my absence 
it was reported that I had perished ; and she was 
prevailed upon to accompany my uncle the Bake 
of Marchmont to the altar. Subsequently she 
learnt that I was alive : but into all those details 
of a sad, sad historj it is not my purpose to enter. 
Suffice it to say that I deemed her faithless; and 
on arriving in England, I repaired to Oaklands 
that I might have an opportunity of upbraiding 
her for the supposed perfidy. That opportunity 
presented itself : but, alas ! I found that she was 
to be pitied and not blamed. Our mental agony 
was immense — excruciating— ineffable. But she 
was a wife I Had she been the wife of a stranger, 
her position would have rendered her not the less 
sacred in my e^ea: but as the wife of my own 
uncle Oh ! I was incapable of a deed of in- 

famy! It was arranged that I was to depart 
speedily from Oaklands and set out for the Court 
of Eiorence, to which I had been appointed Envoy 
Plenipotentiary. The moment for bidding farewell 
drew nigh : my adieux were said to the Buehess 
Eliaa; and yielding to the anguish of my feelings, 
I clasped her in my arms. The Bake beheld the 
scene — as you have already been informed by the 
confession ere now read,— that confession of my 
guilty brother I I fled to the village tavern ; and 
some while afterwards my brother jomed me, with 
the intelligence that the Buehess Eliza had disap- 
peared from Oaklands. She had gone forth as a 
wanderer on the face of the earth,— she who was 
innocent! Maddened by the tidings, I sped in 
search of the unhappy lady. Eor hours I wan- 
dered ; and at length I overtook her. It was then 
midnight and in a lonely spot by the side of a 
stream was she seated, weeping bitterly. This spot 
was miles away from Oaklands, She reproached 
me not as the author of the frightful calamities 
which had fallen upon her head ; and though she 
gave way to the most passionate lamentations, she 
mentioned not my name with upbraiding. She 
vowed that she would retire into some complete 
seclusion where she would Unger out the rest of 
her unhappy days ; and this seclusion she was de- 
termined should be far remote from the scones 
where she had suffered so much misery. My con- 
duct was full of respect and sympathy and grief j 
and I did not even so much as take her hand; I 
felt that any^demonstration of tenderness on my 
part would be an insult in such circumstances. I 
persuaded her to proceed to an adjacent village 
where she might repose herself for a few hours. 
She accompanied me: we walked side by side — 
she did not even take my arm, though she was 
sinking with fatigue— and I dared not offer it. As 
we entered the village, in the middle of that mo- 
mentous night, a return post-chaise was passing 
thrhulfliu The unhappy Buehess abruptly pro* 

I claimed hei intention of taking it. She entered ! 
I the vehicle ; 1 sat upon the box I was resolved J 
|thafc whatsoever might subsequently transpire, 
bhere should be nothing in my conduct to justify 
gr to enhance the suspicions already pressing so 
^fcally against 'her. On reaching the town to 
Hhich the chaise belonged, the Buehess bade me 
^Saure her the means of rapid conveyance to one 
^^the remotest counties of England, it mattered 
Wb which. An equipage with four horses waa ac- ■ 


cordingly obtained ; and I resolved to see the un- 
fortunate kdy to some place of safety before X 
bade her farewell for over : for I was afraid lest 
in her despair she should commit suicide! In- 
deed/' added Eord Ciandon, with a voice full of 
emotion, " I believe she meditated self-destruction 
at tho moment when I found her weeping so bit- 
terly by the side of that stream.” 

He again paused for a few minutes; and then 
continued his narrative in the ensuing manner : — 

‘^Tho Buehess travelled inside the chaise : I con- 
tinued to ride outside, acting as her guardian and 
her friend. We travelled on and on for many 
long, long hours without ceasing ; and frequently 
did I ask the Buehess whether she would now stop 
and find a home in some neighbouring seclusion ? 
But when she asked where wo were, and the 
answer was first ‘In Warwickshire'— then ‘^In 
Berbyshire' — then *In Yorkshire’ — she still re- 
plied with passionate vehemence that she would 
go farther still. And thus, without stopping ex- 
cept for a few minutes at a time, we reached Cum- 
berland. Then the Buehess said that she would 
halt there; and indeed, thoroughly exhausted 
mentally and physically as she was, it would have 
been impossible for her to proceed farther. At a 
village near tho Scottish Border did we thus stop 
at last; and the Buehess besought that I would 
continue to conceal her name and rank, as both 
had been concealed throughout that long, long 
journey. With the least possible delay the un- 
happy Buehess procured for herself a lodging in a 
cottage situated about a mile from the village, and 
the mistress of which was a widow between thirty 
and forty years of age. I then bade adieu to the 
Buehess. There was one clasp of the hand— there 
was one kiss imprinted upon her brow— and I 
rushed away, not daring to remain another mi- 
nute !*' 

Again did Lird Olandon pause, and so full o! 
pathos had been his voice as he told this affecting 
tale, that there was scarcely an unmoistened eye 
in the Court. 

“Yes, I fled precipitately/' he at length re- 
sumed, “anguish and remorse in my heart— for 
I felt that I had been the cause of this wrecked 
happiness and ruined reputation which had over . 
taken one so innocent, so young, so beautiful ! I 
sped to the nearest seaport on the eastern coast ; 
I embarked on board the first ship which I found 
ready to bear me away from a country that I re- 
solved never to revisit. I pictured to myself a 
terrific exposure at Oaklands— the direst accusa- 
tions fulminating against my character— my repu- 
I tatioa gone — my prospects blighted —and the najae 
of Bertram Vivian handed over to universal exe- 
cration as that of the seducer of his own uncle's 
wife ! It was a Butch ship in which I embarked ; 
and I arrived at Botterdam. At the very moment 
of entering the port, a largo ship was clearing out 
for tho Indian Seas. Unhesitatingly I took my 
passage on board of her; and favoured by pron 
porous winds, the voyage was made in an exceed- 
ingly short space of time to Java. Thence I re- 
paired to Calcutta, with the determination of 
offering my services to the Anglo-Indian G-overn- 
meat; for the funds which I had in my possession 
when leaving England, were now nearly exhausted, 
i I had assumed the name of Clement Bedeliffe; and 
, I should add that my arrival at Calcutta had out- 
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stripped all British inteliigence of events passing 
at the time I left my own native countr^i': so 
that 1 still continued in*the completcst ignorance 
of the horrible tragedy which had occurred at 
Oahlauds, I must hero observe that it hap- 
pened, when I was engaged in a diplomatic 
capacity at Washington— prior to that fatal visit 
of mine to England which had led me to Oak- 
lands— I had obtained certain intelligence m le- 
spect to the policy of the United States’ G-overn* 
ment towards Japan and China. I learnt on my 
arrival at Calcutta that there were flying rumours 
of this contemplated policy ; but no one seemed 
to understand tbe precise hearings thereof. I 
waited upon the Governor General, and gave him 
such explanations that not only astonished him, 
hut likewise proved to he of the highest import- 
ance ; so that he was enabled to send off efiicient 
instructions to the naval commanders m the 
Chinese seas, as well as to the Biitish political 
agents in vaiious q^uarters. My introduction to 
the Governor- Geneial was thus most favourable 
to my views ; and when I informed him that I had 
been attached to the British Embassy at Washing- 
ton he asked me no more questions . it never 
struck him that I might have borne another name; 
and he at once offered me employment in the civil 
service of India. This I accepted ; and in (ftery 
few daja set off on a special mission to the Nizam. 
At that Sovereign’s Court I remained for upwards 
of a year, deeply engaged in diplomatic negotiations. 
No English newspaper ever reached me; and I 
thus continued in total ignorance of the events 
which so intimately regarded my character and good 
name in my native land. Having succeeded in 
all the objects for which I had been accredited to 
the Nizam’s Court, I was directed by a special 
courier bearing despatches from tbe Governor- 
General to repair on a similar mission to the Kmg 
of Inderabad. Erom various causes the small 
retinue with which I travelled, dwindled away; 
and I arrived alone at the chief city of Inderabad. 
There I found myself a prisoner. Years elapsed ; 
no inquiiy was made after me— for the King of 
Inderabad, in order to accomplish his own aims, 
caused the rumour to be spread tbat I was no 
more, At length, in the year 104(6, an English 
traveller was assassinated, by miscreants of the 
Thuggee caste, in a forest at no great distance 
from the city of Inderabad, Amongst his effects 
an English newspaper was discovered. Though ; 
sixteen years had then elapsed since the events at j 
Oaklands, there was nevertheless a paragraph in j 
that journal which alluded thereto. It was one | 
of those paragraphs which frequently refer to any j 
memorable occurrences connected with eminent 
families . and tlien^ for the first time, I learnt that i 
my uncle had been murdered — that I was branded 
as his assassin — that neither myself nor the 
Duchess Eliza had ever since been heard of— and 
it was supposed that we as a guilty pair had fled 
together to some remote part of the world, to 
elude the consequences of our crimes. I will not 
pause to depict the feelings with which I perused 
this statement but I implored my freedom— and 
it was still refused. A short while afterwards I 
succeeded in effecting my escape,— bringing with 
me the immense wealth which the Kmg ot Indera- 
bad had lavished in acknowledgment of various 
impoitant services that I had rendered him. I 


returned to England, and my first care was to 
search the files of newspapers to gather a complete 
knowledge of all that had taken place after my 
precipitate flight from Oaklands. My hideous 
suspicions were confirmed: I comprehended bub 
too well that my wretched brother must have been 
the murderer of his uncle, and that to save himself 
he had so combined all circumstances as to fix the 
guilt upon me. I need now say no more. In a 
short time, and in another place, I shall be called 
upon to continue a narrative which is so replete 
with sad and memorable details. But I have said 
sufficient to prove the complete innocence of the 
Duchess Eliza, and to show likewise how it was 
that so many long, long years elapsed eie I re- 
turned to this country to make inquiries into the 
past and to adopt the requisite measures for vindi- 
cating my own maligned reputation.” 

Lord Clandon ceased; and there were strong 
demonstrations of interest and sympathy through 
the court. The Judge addressed him in a compli- 
mentary manner — winding up a most appropriate 
speech with the intimation that he was now at 
freedom. Loid Clandon bowed, and left the court 
in company with his friends. 


CHAPTEE CXLIX. 

THE COMMITTEE 01? TEIVIIEGES. 

AtTnouan the right and title of the young Duke 
of Marchmont appeared to have been universally 
admitted — although he entered at once upon pos- 
session of the mansions, revenues, and vast do- 
mains— and although not the slightest opposition 
was from any quarter displayed, and no pettifogging 
attorney endeavoured to rake up a case with the 
view of being bought off so as not to throw trouble 
in the way — ^yet was it absolutely necessary, for 
the sake alike of form and law, that our young 
hero should prove his claims before a Committee 
of Privileges of the House of Lords. Eor this 
purpose the expiration of two or three months had 
to be awaited for the assembling of Parliament. 
Queen Indora therefore remained in England— 
because Lord Clandon was himself forced to tarry 
for that committee, and it was arranged tbat her 
Majesty and his lordship were to return to India 
together. 

We will not now pause to desfiribe how passed 
the time during this interval; but we will at once 
. proceed to state thit on the assembling of Parlia- 
ment the Lords appointed a committee to con- 
duct the investigation. Mr. Coleman, assisted by 
able Doctors of Civil Law”, managed the entire 
case , and it was naturally his study to present the 
evidence in its most consecutive form to the noble 
committee. 

The young Duke of Marchmont himself was the » 
first witness in his own case. He stated that him- 
self and his sister Christina had been brought up 
from their earliest infancy by a gentieman of the 
name of Ashton, w'ho resided at a village in West- 
moreland, at a dktance of about twenty-five miles 
from Woodbridge. Christian and Christina had 
always been led to suppose that Mr. Ashton vi as 
their uncle, and that their own parents had died 
when they were babes. Nothing had ever oc- 
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cauvl until the grand disclosure at Oakland-^, to 
evcife in theii* minds a suspicion that this story ot 
tlunr bu'th was otherwise than completely true. 
Tney were born at the end of May, 1830; and 
then* birthday liad always been regularly kept by 
Mr. Ashton. Some time before he died, he had 
given them certain relics which ho represented 
as having belonged to their deceased mother ; and 
these Christian produced. There was a long 
tress of raven hair: next there was a beautiful 
gold watch of delicate fashion and exquisite 
workmanship, with the cipher E graven upon 
the case . then there were two rings, one of which 
was a w'eddmg-rmg — the other of peculiar work- 
manship, with the cipher B graven upon a stone. 
Chuslian proceeded to relate that about three 
years previously Mr. Ashton had died suddenly, 
being stricken with an apoplectic fit ; and for some 
little while after his death the twins continued 
to reside at the same house in the village. Then 
a certain Mr. Joseph Preston—of whom they had 
some little previous acquaintance, as he was a 
friend of Mr. Ashton^s— signified to them that 
they must repair to Bondon, so that they might he 
in the same city where he dwelt and that he might 
be enabled to attend to their welfare. He made 
them a liberal allowance, considering that their 
wants were small and that their habits were the 
very reverse of being extravagant : but he never 
gave thorn any information relative to their private 
affairs nor the pecuniary circumstances in which 
they had been left ; nor did he explain the views 
which, if any, he entertained with regard to their 
future position. At the expiration of a few 
months Mr. Preston suddenly disappeared; and 
the twins were reduced to considerable temporary 
difficulties. 

In answer to certain leading questions which 
were purposely put in order to elicit all the parti- 
culars that might bear upon his case, — Christian 
stated that he had recently been shown some papers 
represented to be in the handwriting of the late 
Mr. Ashton, and which regarded the circumstances 
of the birth of himself and sister; and be could 
vouch that these papers were positively in the 
handwriting of the said deceased Mr. Ashton. 

Depositions of all that had occurred at Oaklands 
in the month of September and beginning of Oc- 
tober 1829, were now put in and read before the 
Lords forming the Committee of Privileges, 

The next witness who was called, was a female 
answering to the name of Jane Barclay. This 
was none other than she whom the reader has 
previously known as Craxy Jane: but she deserved 
the epithet no longer. XJnder a judicious system 
of treatment in the house of an eminent psycho- 
, logical physician, she had completely regained her 
intellect; and the poor mad wanderer of many 
had, through the liberality and kindness of 
Olandon, become restored to the possession 
of all her reasoning faculties. She was now de- 
eenCy, mdeed handsomely apparelled ; and though 
care, an<l suffering, and fatigues during that errant 
life which she had led, had destroyed the beauty 
with which in her youth she was endowed,— yet 
was her aspect marvellously improved, and no one 
who had known her as Crazy Jane would have re- 
cognised her now as Miss Barclay. She deposed 
to the fact that only a few days before the terrible 
scenes took place at Oaklands, in the year 1829, 


tho Duebuss Elixa had intimated to her that she 
fancied she was in a way to bocomo a mother —but 
that she should not iiamadiatcly inform the Duke 
thereof, as she could not Sc altogether certain in 
so early a stage of pregnancy. In answer to quea« 
tions that were put to her, Jane Barclay was posi- 
tively enabled to state that if the Duchess were 
correct in her idea, and if she had really lived to 
become a mother, tho time of her confinement 
must have been about the very date mentioned by 
our young hero as that of the birthday of himself 
and his twin sister. J ane Barclay %a8 enabled to 
swear that the watch marked with the letter E 
had belonged to the Duchess Eliza : but she did 
not remember ever to have seen the ring graven 
with the letter B in the possession of her G-raoe. 
As for the weddmg-nng, she could not of course 
pretend to assert that it was her ladyship’s, as 
there is so much similitude between the generality 
of such rings. 

The next witness who appeared before the Com- 
mittee, was a respectable-looking elderly woman, 
who deposed that her name was Mrs. Hutton, and 
that she had for many years resided lu Camber- 
land near the Scottish border. She perfectly well 
recollected that in the Autumn of 1821, a gentle- 
man and a lady arrived at her house, and that the 
lady made an arrangement for her unoccupied apart- 
ments. The lady seemed plunged into the deepest 
distress : the gentleman had a strange wild look— 
and both were young. The gentleman took his 
departure almost immediately after tho engage- 
ment for the rooms was made. As tho new lodger 
came totally unprovided with any effects beyond 
those which she had on her— and as the circum- 
stances of their arrival, as well as their looks ex- 
cited her suspicion that there was something wrung 
— Mrs. Hutton had listened at tho door of the 
pailour where they bade each other farewell. She 
distinctly heard tho young gontloman say, Adica, 
ISJizaf Jhi* cuer/”— but she could not catch the 
reply wiiicii the lady made. The gentleman wont 
away. For some hours after he was gone, tho 
lady sat statue-hko as if plunged into the deepest 
despair. After a while she inquired for a needle 
and thread : she took a small piece of velvet— and 
therewith she mode a little bag. Into this sh<' 
put her watch and her wedding-ring, aa well as 
another ring, which she took from her bosom ; 
she cut off a long lock of her hair— which was of 
raven darkness; and this likewise she put into 
tho little bag — which she then sawed up. To the 
bag she attached a black ribbon, winch she put 
round her neck, securing tho bag in her bosom. 
All this she did in the presence of Mrs. Hutton— 
not amidst weeping, but in the sdenco of cold 
blank despair. When her task was finished, sho 
raised her countenance, looked at Mrs. Hatton, and 
said, “ This shall he for my hahe, if I Urn to g%ve 
hirth bo %t* The contents of that hag mag some 
dag serve as a clue^ if ever such he needed, when 
I shall he dead and Mrs. Htton gently 

asked, clue to what — whereat the lady sud- 
denly started up and fixed upon her a look so full 
of wild suspicion that she was frightened lest the 
unfortunate being was going mad, la the middle 
of the ensuing night the stranger lady— for she 
had given no name— abruptly quitted the house, 
leaving the front door wide open; so that 
Mrs. Hutton now felt convinced that grief had 
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really turned her brain, and she resolved to speak 
to the local authorities in the morning'. But the 
lady never came back. Some time afterwards she 
read in an old newspaper that happened to fall into 
her hands, a narrative of the tragic events which 
had occurred at Oaklands ; and she was more than 
half inclined to fancy that the strangers whom she 
had seen at her house were none other than Ber- 
tram Tivian and the Duchess Eliza: but afraid; of 
getting into some trouble if it were known that she 
had held any communication with persons who were 
accused of such crimes, she held her peace con- 
cerning them. When now asked to describe to the 
Committee of Brivileges the lady who had thus 
remained a few hours beneath her roof so many 
years ago, she drew a portraiture which pre- 
cisely corresponded with that of the unfortunate 
Duchess. 

The next witness was the proprietor of a lunatic i 
asjlum m Iforthumberland. This gentleman stated 
that in the fall of the year 1829— ‘and, so far as he 
could recollect, about a fortnight or three weeks 
after the dates mentioned by Mrs. Hutton— he one 
morning found a lady wandering in a wild state in 
the fields near his establishment. He conducted 
her to his house j and he found that she was com- 
pletely deprived of her intellect. She was no 
sooner located there than she sank into a deep 
silent brooding dejection. He made inquiries 
throughout the neighbourhood and advertised in 
several local newspapers— but could obtain not the 
slightest clue relative to who she was. As she was 
evidently a person of gentility, or at least had 
known better days, he and his wife took compassion 
on her : and when they found that she was in a 
way to become a mother they looked upon her as 
the victim of seduction who had most probably been 
discarded by her friends ; and they therefore deemed 
it unnecessary— or rather, we should say, useless — 
to institute any additional research on her behalf. 
She never spoke a word— but was docile as a lamb, 
save and except if any one endeavoured to examine 
the little bag which she kept in her bosom j and 
then she grew frantic. They therefore for huma- 
nity's sake desisted from their endeavouis to see 
what it contained ; and still from motives of cha- 
rity they kept her at their asylum. At the expi- 
ration of some weeks, however, she grew violent, 
and gave indications of approaching delirium. Her 
head was accordingly shaved: hut during thenigut 
that followed, she escaped from the asylum, and 
was heard of by the witness no more. 

The next witness produced before their lord- 
ships was Jonathan Carnabie. He deposed that 
he was sexton and parish-clerk at the village of 
Woodbridge, in Westmoreland. He recollected 
that in the beginning of the year 1830, he very 
early one morning beheld a female lying over a 
grave in the churchyard. He hastened to raise 
her : he thought that she was dead — for she was 
pale, cold, and rigid as a corpse. She however 
proved to be merely in a deep swoon. He knew 
that she was a lady by her appearance, though 
her dress was much travel- soiled— holes were worn 
through her shoes and stockings— her feet were 
cut and bleeding. Jonathan bore her off to the 
parsonage, which was close by the church the 
clergyman and his family were absent at the time 
on a visit to some friends m Lancashire j and 
there was no one but a female-servant in the par- 

sonage. This woman however did her best to re- 
cover the poor lady from her insensibility ; and in 
time she succeeded. A medical man was sent 
for; and he at once pronounced that she was 
utterly bereft of her senses— that hei* reason was 
gone— that her mind was a perfect void. Indeed, 
her head had evidently been hut very recently 
shaved ; and it was therefore concluded she had 
espaped from some lunatic asylum. She had a 
little velvet bag attached to a ribbon round her 
neck; and the only sign of vital consciousness 
which she displayed, was when any one attempted 
to touch this bag. The surgeon said it was use- 
less to excite the poor lady to frenzy by taking 
the little bag from her in order to open it ; for 
that it doubtless merely contained some trinkets 
which had been given to amuse her at the asylum 
whence she had escaped — and that therefore these , 
trinkets themselves could not be supposed to ' 
afford any clue as to who she was or whence she 
had come. The intelligence of the discovery 
of the poor lady in the churchyard speedily 
spread through the village, and reached the ears 
of a worthy gentleman of the name of Ashton, 
who was then residing at Woodbridge. He felt 
interested in the case , and ho gave the poor lady 
a home. He watched the newspapers of West- 
moreland and the surrounding counties, in order 
to see if any advertisement appeared describing 
who the lady might be : but no notification of the 
kind was given. She therefore became domiciled 
at Mr, Ashton’s ; and it was in the month of May, 
1830, that she became the mother of twins She 
never recovered her senses sufficiently to give the 
slightest account of herself ; hut she displayed the 
most affectionate tenderness towards her poor 
babes. Mr. Ashton, who was the most benevolent 
of men, treated her with a kindness which could 
not have been greater were he her father ; and he 
bestowed his own name on the poor children. As 
they were twins, he resolved to give them Christian 
names which should have a kindred siguificancy, 
or rather similitude; and hence those names of 
.Christian and Christina. In the month of Oc- 
tober the poor lady died ; and she was buried in 
the churchyard at Woodbridge, — Mr. Ashton 
causing the stone, with the simple inscription of 
October, 1830,” to he erected at the head of her 
grave. Very shortly afterwards he removed to 
some place about five-and- twenty miles distant; 
and Jonathan Carnabie heard no more of him nor 
of the children. In answer to leading questions 
that were put, the old sexton drew a portraiture 
of the lady, wiiich corresponded with that of the 
Duchess Eliza; and he produced the baptismal 
certificate of the twins, their birthday being the 
one which, according to Christian’s previous state- 
ment, they had always been ^onfc to keep during 
the lifetime of Mr. Ashton, 

Lord Clandon was the next witness who at- 
tended to give his evidence before the Gommitteo 
of Privileges. He stated that immediately upon 
bis return to England from India, ho set off into 
Cumberland, and called at the house of Mrs. 
Hutton, where he had hidden farewell to the 
Duchess Eliza so many years back. Mrs. Hutton 
did not know him at first : hut when he began in- 
stituting inquinei^ she recognised him, and she 
grew frightened— for she had all along believed 
that he was really Bertram Vivian to whom the 
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foal deed of murder was imputed. He therotove j 
admitted to her tliat he was that uniortuuate in- 
dividual: but he said enough to convince her that 
ho was innocent of the crime charged against him. 
She then told him how the ladj whom he had loft 
at her house, had enclosed certain articles of 
jewellery in a little velvet bag, and how she had 
tied, no doubt in a state of mental aberration, 
liord Clandou took his departure from that house, 
and prosecuted Hs inquiries elsewhere— but all to 
no effect. Finding that his efforts were useless 
thus far— and being bont upon adopting tbe ear- 
liest possible measures to make his innocence 
manifest before the world— he employed a trust- 
worthy individual (who however knew not his 
objects and motives) to pursue those inquiries 
which he was resolved never to abandon until he 
succeeded in obtaining some trace of the long-lost 
Duchess, or some clue to her fate. It will be 
remembered that when a short time afterwards 
he was staying with his friend Sir William Ashton 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, on the occa- 
sion of Lettice Fodney’s trial, he fell in with Crazy : 
L ane, whom he discovered to be Jane Barclay, the 
principal lady’s-maid of the Duchess Eliza in years 
gone by: ho provided a comfortable home for 
that unfortunate creature: but in the unsettled 
state of her intellect, she abandoned it. At about 
the same time that the intelligence of her disap- 
pearance reached Lord Clandon in London, he 
received a communication from the trusty agent 
whom ho had left pursuing inquiries in the 
northern counties. This communication was to 
the effect that the agent had succeeded in dis- 
covering that after the flight of the Duchess Eliza 
from Mrs. Hutton’s abode on the border of Cum- 
berland, the unhappy lady had been for some 
while an inmate of a lunatic asylum in Northum- 
berland. Thither Lord Clandon’ at onco proceeded 
from London ; and he heard all that the proprietor 
of that asylum could tell him upon the painful 
subject. Having some leisure upon his hands, ho 
renewed his own personal inquiries throughout 
those northern counties ; and at the same time he 
forgot not poor Crazy Jane. Of this latter ho 
received some intelligence ; and the result thereof 
was the visit which he paid to Woodbridge. 
There— according to his wont, in prosecuting his. 
inquiries in any new place relative to the long-lost 
Duchess Eliza — his first care was to examine the 
tombstones in the churchyard, in order to ascer- 
tain whether amidst those memorials of the dead 
he should chance to find one that would set at 
rest the mystery which enveloped the fate of the 
Duchess— though, he then knew not whether she 
were still an inhabitant of this world or had gone 
to the next. While inspecting those grave- stones 
at Woodbridge, he beheld the one with the singu- 
larly laconic inscription : he fell in with Crazy 
Jane; and circumstances led him into communica- 
tion *v^th Jonathan Carnabie. From the old sexton’s 
lips he learnt sufficient to clear up all the mystery 
which had hitherto enveloped the fate of the un- 
I fortunate Duchess. To his unspeakable wonderment 
I he at the same time learnt that the twins Christian 
^ and Christma Ashton, whom chance had previously 
'i thiown in his way in London, were the offspring of 
I deceased Duchess— and they ignorant of the 
I secret of their birth 1 On his return to London, he 
i sent for Christian from Bamsgate, and gave him a 


home : he examined the maternal relics which the 
twins had preserved : he recognised the Duchess 
Eliza’s watch: and the fing with tlio initial Bupon 
it, was the same which he had given to her in the 
days of their love at Oxford. That Christian and 
Christina were the lawful offspring of the Duke 
and Duchess of Marchmont, there could be no 
doubt : but still Lord Clandon felt that the evidence 
which he had as yet obtained would be scarcely 
sufficient to prove their claims; and moreover he 
himself could not appear publicly in any judicial 
investigation until his own innocence was made 
manifest. In these circumstances he thought it 
more prudent to retain the secret of their birth 
from the knowledge of the twins: so that they 
might not be buoyed up with hopes which perhaps 
never would be fulfilled. But in a short time pro* 
vidence threw additional testimony into his hands. 
On the occasion of one of the visits which he made 
into the neighbourhood of Oaklands for purposes 
connected with the plans which were in progress 
for the development of his innocence, he fell iu 
with a woman whom he knew not at the time, but 
whom a handbill subsequently proved to be the 
murderess Barbara Smedley. On brer person a 
sealed packet was found ; and this packet contained 
certain papers intimately connected with the in- 
terests of the twins. 

The next witness who appeared for examination 
before the Committee of Privileges, was John 
Smedley, It will be remembered that he had sur- 
rendered himself up to justice in consequence of a 
handbill proclaiming that the mercy of the Crown 
would be to a certain degree extended to any one 
of the gang of miscreants connected with the 
house in Lambeth (tbe Barker himself excepted) 
who would give such information as should place 
the others in the hands of the police : or that the 
same benefit would be extended to that one of the 
same gang who would surrender up the Barker 
alone to tho authorities. John Smedley had been 
the means of betraying tho Barker, when disguised 
as a Jew, into the hands of the police; and it 
assuredly was not his fault that the miscreant 
Barney had subsequently escaped. Smedley there- 
fore— on pleading guilty at the Old Bailey to the 
charge of murder, and confessing that he had 
helped to assassinate one Joseph Preston— had re- 
ceived the benefit of the royal mercy, according to 
the promise of the handbill; and his life being 
spared, he was sentenced to transportation for the 
remainder of his days. But inasmuch as his evi- 
dence was needed before the Committee of Privi- 
leges in respect to the Marchmonfc Peerage, he was 
retained a prisoner in Newgate instead of being 
immediately sent out of the country. Ho now 
therefore appeared, in the custody of turnkeys, in 
the presence of that Committee. 

The testimony of John Smedley was to the fol- 
lowing effect. Some time back he had at his house 
in Lambeth a lodger who passed by the name of 
Smith, This lodger desired that a letter might be 
taken to the address which appeared upon the en- 
velope. It was directed to Mr. Ashton, at Mrs. 
Macaulay’s, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
Smedley, his wife, and mother opened the letter 
instead of taking it to its address. They found by 
its contents that their lodger’s real name was Joseph 
Preston— that he had lived on Cambridge Terraco 
—that he had sorelv wronged Ohtistian and Chris- 




tina Aaliton — and that under a plank in one of tha 
rooms which he specified at his house in Cambridge 
Terrace, they would find documents which might 
be of more or less importance to themselves. Xn 
consequence of perusing this letter, S medley and 
his wife went to the house in Cambridge Terrace, 
and possessed themselves of the documents in the 
hope that their deliverance ihto the hands of Mr. 
and Miss Ashton might be productive of a reward. 
But on inquiring at Mrs. Macaulay’s house, Bar- 
bara Smediey found that the twins had left— that 
they had fallen into poverty— and that there was 
no chance of obtaining a recompense at their 
hands. The Smedleys however kept the papers 
with >‘he idea that they would some day prove 
lucrative; and these wore the documents, together 
with Joseph Preston’s letter, which Lord Clandon 
had found in the sealed packet upon the person of 
Barbara Smediey, 

The doumeuts were now produced before the | 
No. 94.'-PotrKTH Series. 


Committee ; and Christian, be it recollected, had 
already pioclaimed his conviction cnac those which 
bore the signature of the deceased Mr. Ashton 
were really in that gentleman’s handwriting. One 
document consisted of a will which Mr. Ashton 
had left in favour of the twins, bequeathing them 
the sum of six thousand poOinds, with Joseph 
Preston as the guardian and executor. Another 
document was an affectionate letter to the twins, 
penned by Mr, Ashton in case he should die be- 
fore he considered that they had reached an age 
when they ought to be made acquainted with all 
the secrets and mysteries attending their birth. 
A third document, also written by the deceased 
Mr. Ashton, contained a full narrative of those 
secrets and mysteries, in precise accordance with 
the evidence given by Jonathan Oarnabie. The 
remaining document was Joseph Preston’s letter 
to the twins, which the Smedleys had intercepted. 
This letter informed them that, smitten with re* 
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mors© for liis coBduot towards ttiose who iiad been 
entrusted to bis guardianship, he implored their 
forgivene83-~that b© was alroadj steeped in pecu'* 
niar^ diiSculties when he became their guardian 
at Mr. Ashtotfs death— that he had made away 
with the six thousand pounds bequeathed them by 
that gentleman— that the only atonement, slight 
though it were, which he could now offer, was to 
place them in possession of certain documents 
which he had found in Mr. Ashton’s writing* 
desk, and which he had not intended to give up 
to them until they atfeained thoir majority — that 
these documents would he discovered in a peculiar 
recess at his house in Cambridge Terrace, for that 
in the precipitation of his ffight from that fssi- 
dence he had forgotten to tax© them wif^ him. 

The reading of these documents termfoated the 
evidence on behalf of our young herp S^ kdfaCmant 
for the Marchmont Peerage, The forming 

the Committee of Privileges, in(f|ii?ff If 
were any opposition ? — and being 
negative, they deliberated toge#^^p| 
minutes. The result of their ,«n 

intimation ,feo the counsel appeain^tt * s 

behalf, ti^'t il waii entirely unnels^^ j ^ llk>Se 
learned fentlemen to address their lordships Upon 
the evidence, as the mind of the Committee was 
already made up. A decision was then solemnly 
pronounced in Christian’s favour : he wffis recog- 
nised as the just claimant and the^rigMfo® |ws- 
sessor of the Marchmont Peerage ; and ^ ^^e- 
upon received the congratulation^ pi att #ere 
so deeply interested in our yoUin§ wel- 

fare. 
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One of the firsts acts of Christian and Christina 
after the occurrence of the memorable ©vents at 
Oaklands, was to proceed info Weptmor^nd, and 
visit the spot where reposed >he refo^^ptf tliei® 
mother. They were naturally ami^uS these 
remains should be transferred to the family-vault 
of the Maxchmonts, and not be suffered to lie in 
the obscurity of a remote church.yard ; but it was 
suggested by Lord Clandon that this proceeding 
should be postponed until after the Committee of 
Privileges had decided upon Christian’s claims, and 
when the complete narrative of the past would go 
forth to the world, fully proving the innocence of 
foe deceased Duchess Ehaa. Ifow, therefore, that 
foe decision of that committee had been rendered, 
^pd that the tragic history was known in all its 
^ apd romantic details, the wish of the twins 
yf^ ,a|^ut fo be fulfilled in all its filial piety, 

, 4 visit was paid by the young Duke of 
Marchmcpt} and Lady Christina Vivian to the little 
village of ^oodbn^ej and before the humble 
grave was dkturhed, they went alone together to 
weep for the last time over that spot which had 
for so many yef||a been the resting-place of their 
unfortunate parent. Clad in deep mourning, that 
amiable youth and hm charming sister bent over 
foa^ grave, moistei^g with their tears the turf 
winch was soon to he disturbed s they knelt there, 
and they prayed 5 — long did they contemplate the 


stone with the laconic inscription j ami embracing 
each other fondly, they both alike felt that if any 
reason were wanting to cement the affection which 
had hitherto subsisted between them, it was now 
supplied by the respect due to the memory of their 
perished mother. And when for some time they 
had been left alone at th© grave, their loved and 
revered relative Lord Clandon joined them there; 
—and he too knelt and prayed— he too moistened 
that turf with his tears— and he toO m sadness 
contemplated the stone-memorial which the kmd^ 
ness of a stranger had long years back placed at 
the head of that grave. It was a touching scene 
— and one the lull pathos of which must be left to 
the imagination; for it cannot be described m 
words. 

Tho ceremony which had brought the twins and 
Lord Clandon to Woodbridge, then commenced— 
they themselves remaining the while at the Par- * 
senate Ptouse. The grave was opened : the coffin 
wasAitte|ir|e^and placed in a hearse that was in 
reaA^ Ms reception. A mourning-coach 
conveyed^ Duke, his sister, and Lord 

Clandon fefee Ml^est railway-station; and they 
proceeded with the remains of the deceasod 
Duchess to Oaklands. Tneie the coffin was con- 
signed to the farndy-vaulfe m the neighbouring 
church ; and the Duchess Elisa slept by the side 
of her husband. 

Lord Chfo^a ^d, he louger any motive 
for remainin# ,b!d^,|^ore he took his 

departure, mi wiill Indora were 

soiemnnsed. The cerein’oaji wte |>erformed with 
comparative privacy, at the villa which her Ma- 
jesty had occupied during her residence in Lon- 
^,don: Lady Chi|sl|*te l^ivi^ laahcUa Vin- 
cent, and two dthe:^ Winging to one 

of the noblest familiei' el lib ^fefocracy, acted as 
bridesmaids. Immediately affeev the marriage the 
bridegroom and bride repaired' to pass a week at 
Oaklands; and at the e^tpiratfoU of that time the 
moment arrived for to tola leave of those in 
whom they were so Interested. We have 

before said that there term happinete in this world 
witKoul its alloy ; and thh happiness of the newly 
married pair was shadowed by the necessity of 
separating from Christian and Christina. Indeed, 
when the moment of parting came, it seemed as if 
it were felt on both sides that they were never to 
see each other again ; and profound was the afflic- 
tion of our young heroine on receiving the farewell 
embrace ot that royal lady towards whom she 
owed so large a debt of gratitude, and whom she 
loved so well. Lord Clandon bestowed some ex- 
cellent advice upon Christian before taking leave 
of him— although his lordship had the fullest con- 
fidence in the rectitude of his ducal relative. The 
Queen and Lord Clandon took theix departure, 
attended by a small suite, amongst which was the 
faithful Mark. They left the British shores to re- 
turn to the Kingdom of Inderaliad, where Indora 
was to take her seat on the throne that awaited 
her, and to place by her side on that regal eleva- 
tion the husband whom she would make a King, 
and whose presence she' knew would he so welcome' 
to the millions of her subjects already enjoying 
the benefits of his enlightened policy. 

We may here avail ourselves of an opportunity 
to give a few little explanations which will com- 
plete the elucidation of ail the mysteries of the 
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past. The reader has already perceived how In^ 
dora had karat la her own native city the real 
name of him who passed by the fictitious one of 
Clement Bedeliffe—and how from the passionate 
language which had burst from his bps at the 
time, she gleaaed enough to prove that he had 
just made the discovery of how he laboured under 
a frightful imputation in his own native land. 
After ha had escaped from Inderahad she fol- 
lowed him to England s and she obtained an in- 
terview with him, as recorded in one of the earliest ; 
chapters in this narrative. She comprehended that 
he was bent upon adopting measures to prove his 
innocence ; for she knew him too well to believe 
for a single instant that he could ever have been 
guilty of a crime. Then it was that the romantic 
idea of secretly succouring him in his endeavour 
to demonstrate that innocence, fiashed to the mind 
of the fond and devoted Indora. But having only 
a dim idea of the circumstances attending that 
crime of which he was accused, Indora ordered 
Mark to procure the files of an English news- 
paper, that she might obtain a perfect knowledge 
of all that it concerned her to know. In that 
newspaper she read the particulars of the tragedy 
at Oaklauds in the year 18^9 j and she had no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that as Ber- 
tram Vivian himself was assuredly innocent, his 
brother Hugh must be the guilty person. To visit 
Oaklands — to behold the spot which had proved 
the scene of the tragedy — to glean whatsoever she 
might he possibly enabled to pick up —and to avail 
herself of any circumstances that might transpire 
towards th^ furtherance of her aims,-— these were 
the ideas that naturally began to occupy the at- 
tention of Indora. Thus, when Madame Angehc^ue 
called at Shrubbery Villa, and in the course of con- 
versation proposed a visit to Oaklands, Indora 
readily accepted the offer ; for though she com- 
prehended the treacherous reason for which, it was 
made, she had no fear of being imable to combat 
against the designs of the Duke of Marchmont. 
Besides, she wished to meet that man face to face, 
that she might form her own idea of his dispo- 
sition, and judge to what an extent it might sub- 
seq^uently be worked upon through the medium of 
his conscience, 

iNow, it happened that Bertram Vivian himself, 
ia adopting measures for the demonstration of his 
innocence, paid occasional stealthy visits to the 
neighbourhood Oaklands,— rather perhaps to 
trust to the chapter of accidents, than with any 
precise and settled plan of action in view at the 
time. On the occasion of one of those visits — 
and being concealed amongst the trees— he to his 
astonishment beheld Indora walking in the 
grounds with the old steward. He fancied that 
she must have been beguiled thither by some 
treachery — especially as he knew that Madame 
Angelique had conceived designs against her- 
self and Sagoonah — ^ those designs of which he 
had given her a hint, and against which he had 
warned her in a brief note written from Mortimer 
Street. Therefore, on finding Indora at Oaklands, | 
Bertram Vivian was resolved to watch over her : 
safety j and he beheld her take her departure, i 
His brother had in the meantime come to Oak- 
lan(is I and Bertram could not resist the tempta- 
tion of endeavouring to work upon his fears as one 
of the first steps towards the accomplishment of 


his aims* He had no difficulty in effecting a 
stealthy entrance into the mansion , and he hap- 
pened to conceal himself in that very room to 
which his brother and Purvis penetrated that they 
might ascertain whether Indora had replaced the 
dagger in the drawer whence she had taken it. 
Bertram was fearful of being discovered j for he 
knew that his brother was villain enough to hand 
him over to the grasp of the law— and he at that 
time was totally unprepared with any proof of his 
innocence I He therefore dashed the candle from 
his brother’s hand ; and he effected his escape 
from the spot amidst the utter darkness in which 
he thus suddenly involved the room. But he had 
previously overheard the conversation which took 
place between his brother and Purvis in respect to 
the dagger ; and the motive of Indora’s visit to 
Oaklands began to be apparent to his mind. He 
saw that she had not been inveigled thither by 
treachery ; and he conjectured that it was on ac- 
count of his own affairs that she had come. He 
further surmised that she must have had some par- 
ticular conversation with Purvis , and he was de- 
termined to ascertain. He therefore introduced 
himself stealthily in the night-time to the old ste- 
ward’s room : he revealed his name— and he subse- 
qq,entl|y found a faithful assistant in Purvis. The 
conduol of Indora made a deep impression upon 
Bertram’s ^mind : it was another proof of bifr de- 
voted love for him : he saw that she.. was labouring 
in his behalf j and so many evidences of her affec- 
tion went far to mitigate the impression that he 
had mainly owed his lengthened captivity in In- 
derabad to the influence which she possessed with 
her father. After his visit to Woodbridge and his 
discovery that the Duchess Eliza had long been 
dead, he waited upon Indora at her villa ; and he 
then informed her that the circumstances which 
had previously prevented him from giving her 
aught beyond a vague hope, had ceased to exist. 
The reader now comprehends the real significancy 
of some of those incidents which at the time of 
their oocurrenne were involved in a c£?rtam degree 
of mystery. 

We need hardly add that liberal revv'ards were 
bestowed— not only by Bord Clandon, but also by 
the young Duke of Marchmont — upon all those to 
whom they had any reason to experience gratitude. 
The proprietor of the lunatic asylum in Northum- 
berland, who had so charitably given a home to 
the unfortunate Duchess Eliza, had every ground 
to be satisfied with the liberality of Christian and 
Dord Clandon; Jonathan Carnabie went back to 
Woodbndge with more than sufficient to enable 
him to live without work, if he thought fit, for the 
remainder of his days ; and Purvis, the faithful c»ld 
steward, was likewise a special object of the bouuf.y 
of those whom he had served. Over the grave of 
the deceased Mr. Ashton a monument was erected, 
bearmg a beautifully composed tribute of the gra- 
titude of the twins for the true paternal kindnea? 
which they had received firom one to whom they 
were in no way related. 

Now that Queen Indora had left England, Chris- 
tina took up her abode altogether with her 
brother at Itochmonfc House ; and there they 
were visited hy all the ehte of the aristocracy — as 
well as by several friends whom Christian had 
acquired previous to the occurrence of those events 
which had proclaimed the secret of his birth. Thus, 
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for insfcatiee, Sit Eigar and Lady Beverley, Sir 
Erederick and Lady Lafckam, and Capfcain Stanley 
were frequent visitors at Marckmont House : nor 
must we omit to observe tkat Sir William Stanley 
kimself, wken passing any time in the metropolis, 
was a welcome guest in Belgrave Square. Lord 
Octavian Meredith and Eoe still remained abroad ; 
but frequently did Christina correspond with her 
friend, Armytage's daughter, who indeed had 
proved one of the very first to send written con- 
gratulations to both herself and her brother on 
their elevation to a brilliant position. The nup- 
tials of Christian with Isabella Tincent were to 
take place when six months should have elapsed 
from the date of the events at Oah lands ; and in 
the meantime the young lovers frequently saw 
each other. 

One day a cab drove up to the door of March- 
mont House: hut the occupant of it would not 
immediately get out. She— for this occupant was 
•of the feminine gender — was attired in her Sun- 
day apparel : she appeared in all the glory of a 
•new silk gown, a very fashionable bonnet, her gold 
watch and chain, and a pair of lemon-coloured 
kid gloves- She delivered a message to one of 
the domestics, — which the man forthwith took 
up to the young Duke and Lady Christina 
Vivian. It was to the effect that Mrs. Macaulay 
requested permission to pay her most dutiful re- 
spects to his Grrace and to Lady Christina. The 
twins at once desired that she should be shown 
npj and the domestic accordingly proceeded to 
hand Mrs. Macaulay out of the cah with every 
demonstration of respect. 

As she followed the footman through the marble 
hall and up the superb staircase, she could not help 
giving half audible utterance to the thoughts 
which were passing in her mind. 

“Well,” said the worthy woman, “this is in- 
deed a palace 1— and only think that I should have 
what’s called the entree of it, and be treated by 
this powdered and lace-bedijzened gentleman”-— 
thus alluding to the lacquey— “ iust for all the 
world as if I myself was a real lady ! Ah, what 
a splendid palace I— and what a lodging-house it 
would make I Why, there must be at least a 
dozen jBets of apaitments on the first fioora alone ! 
They’d let each at four guineas a week:— four j 
times twelve are forty-eight— that’s forty-eight 
guineas a week! — and one might add another 
twenty guineas for the letting of the upper rooms ! 
Only conceive such a lodging-house 1 it would be a 
fortune in a single year! And the quantities of 
cold victuals that would he left and never asked 
for! Why, if every lodger only left the leg of a 
fowl, a^d a single glass of wine in his decanter, 
it would keep a regiment I And then too, people 
EviUg m such a house would never think of lock- 
ing their, tea-caddies, and marking the cheese and 
thh hreitd to see that the servants didn’t touch 
them ! ^ Ch, what a lodging-house 1” 

Mrs. Ktoaulay was lost in mingled awe and 
wonderment at the vast field which she had thus 
opened for her own contemplation ; and the proba- 
bility is that she would have gone on wondering 
as long as there were any more stairs to ascend, if 
the domestic had been conducting her to the top 
of the house. But as he halted on the first land- 
ing, and threw open a door to announce in a very 
loud voice “ Mrs. Macaulay,”— 4he worthy woman 


suddenly regained her self-possession, and gather^ 
herself together as it were for her appearance be- 
fore the twins. 

Although she had mustered the courage to pay 
this visit, she felt by no means csertam with regard 
to the nature of tho reception she should expe- 
rience. She knew that she might reckon upon 
being received with civility : but judging the world 
according to her own somewhat circumscribed no- 
tions, she fancied that the young Luke would 
prove coldlv dignified and Lady Christina politely 
distant. Great was her surprise, therefore— and 
infinite her joy — when the young Luke and his 
sister, hastening forward, caught each a hand, and 
gave her the kindest welcome. They had not 
seen her since their change of circumstances : for 
immediately after the events at Oaklands Christian 
had taken up his abode at Marchmont House— 
and Lord Clandon, after his release from ISTewgate, 
had repaired to the same destination ; so that 
there bad been no occasion for our young hero to* 
call at the lodging-house in Mortimer Street. 
When she found that she thus experienced so 
I friendly a reception, Mrs. Macaulay could nob keep 
I back her tears ; and she whimpered out her thanks, 

I as well as her congratulations on the change of 
I circumstances which had overtaken th% twins. 

“Lear me !” she said, sinking down upon a sofa, 
“ to think that I should live to see you, Master 
Christian, a Luke — and you, Miss Christina, a 
lady ! Bub I always thought there was something 
distinguished about you both; and I said so to 
Mrs. Wanklin, and to Mrs. Ohowley, which keeps 
the baby linen warehouse in the Tottenham Court 
Bead, Well, dear me! what strange things do 
happen in this life I Ton remember Captain Bluff', 
my lord ? Well, he gob promoted from a Graves- 
end steamer to a Margate one j and then he was 
so high and mighty that he refused to marry Miss 
Chowley; and so she went into hysterics, while 
her mother went off to her lawyer. And than 
there was an action for breach of promise ; and I 
was summoned as a witness to appear before the 
bigwigs at Westminster Hall. I’m sure I never 
should have passed through the ordeal if it hadn’t 
been that I had previously taken a little drop of 
rum which my new lodger had left in his bottle 
the night before.” 

“ And pray how did it all end ?” asked Chris- 
tian, with a smile. 

“ Why, Captain Bluff proved that he had never 
promised, but had only thrown sheep’s-eyes at the 
young lady. So he left the court triumphant, with 
a lot of Margate and Bamsgate steam-boat Cap- 
tains j and they had a grand dinner at Biaokwall 
— while Mrs. Chowley had to pay all the costs. 
Ah I it made a hole into the profits of the haby- 
linen, I can tell you ! But dear me, to think that 
Mr, Bedcliffe should have been a lord after all— - 
and that since he should have married a Queen ! 
So I’ve had a real Luke and a real Lord living at 
my house j and all the neighbours look up to me 
as something very superior indeed.” 

“ And what of your friend Mrs. Sifkin P” asked 
Christian, still speaking with a smile at Mrs. 
Macaulay’s garrulity. 

“ Oh 1 she and me are more at loggerheads than 
ever,” responded the worthy woman: “she’s sc 
jealous and envious, you know I— and when slu 
hears from the neighbours how Tve had th( 
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lionour of beiog received here to-day, l*m sure it 
■will drive her stark sfeariug mad, if anything ia 
this world can I X hesitated at first whether to 
come and pay my respects i but at last I said to 
my mw servant, says I, * Jane, Captain Kasher’ — 
that’s my new lodger- — ‘Captain J'lasher doesn’t 
dine at home to-day ; so you may just give me an 
early dinner off his cold beef— which won’t keep 
till to-morrow— and then I’ll prank myself off and 
go and call at Marchmont House.’— Captain 
Flasher is a very nice man, and doesn’t think of 
locking up the tea-caddy or decanting his own 
wine, or any meanness of that sort. Ah, my lord, 
you remember those odious Johnsons, who had my 
second floor P Well, they’ve actually gone to live 
with Mrs. Sifkin ; and I’m so glad of it ! It’s 
almost the worst punishment I could wish the 
woman for all her slander and bad conduct towards 
myself. They’ll punish her with their meanness, 
ril be hound i” 

In this manner did Mrs. Macaulay rattle on 
until the young Duke and Lady Christina Vivian 
began to get tired of her gos^, — when they gave 
her luncheon ; and she shortly afterwards took her 
departure, bearing with her several presents which 
the twins ma^e her. On returning to her own 
abode, she purposely got up a -wrangle with the 
cabman in respect to the amount of the fare, in 
order that she might have an opportunity of re- 
minding him over and over again, that she had 
been to Marchmont House and back. Her object 
was thus to proclaim the fact not merely for the 
immediate behoof of her neighbours, hut likewise 
for that of passers-by : and when she had said the 
same thing in a very loud voice a dozen times 
over, she ended by paying the cabman his full 
demand^ with sixpence extra, — a piece of gene- 
rosity on her part which must be taken as a proof 
of the excellent humour into which her visit had 
put her. 

A couple of days after the visit of Mrs. Macau- 
lay, the young Duke of Marchmont was favoured 
with the company of some other old acquaintances. 
It was about two o’clock when three individuals, 
of unmistakable foreign aspect, presented them- 
selves at the entrance of the mansion in Belgrave 
Square. Their raiment was not remarkable for 
any of those attractions which constitute “fashion” 
in respect to the masculine garb. On the contrary, 
it seemed as if the Holywell Street of some Conti- 
nental city might be referred to as the source 
whence emanated the garments of those three per- 
sonages. Truth compels us to declare that they 
looked as if they were the most devoted disciples 
of the G-enius of Seediness. As for linen, an ex- 
ceeding maliciousness might be inclined to repre- 
sent that they wore none at all ; though a more 
charitable surmise would only go to the extent 
that it was too dirty to be displayed. Their coats 
were buttoned completely up to their throats ; and 
neither inside their stocks of rusty black nor the 
sleeves of those coats could the slightest glimpse 
he caught of linen, calico, or long-cloth. At the 
same time that they presented themselves at the 
entrance of Marchmont House, the hall-porter be- 
came aware of a somewhat strong odour, com- 
pounded of onions, tobacco-smoke, and perspira- 
tion j and he made a wry face, for his nostrils were 
nnaccnstomed to such a scent ia the aristocratic 
region of Belgrave Square. 


The three worthies at once saw that the porter 
both sniffed and eyed them suspiciously i whereat 
they drew themselves up with the mightiest airs 
of importance — and with their somewhat dirty 
hands began stroking their beards and plajing 
with their moustaches. Then one of the gentle- 
; men said to the porter, “We sail be calling for to 
ask for his Q-race, de yong Duke of March- 
mont.” 

“ His Grace ia engaged,” answered the porter 
somewhat curtly, although he was naturally a very 
civil, obliging, and well-behaved man ; for other- 
wise he would not have been retained m Chris- 
tian’s service. 

“Den we sail be for to wait,” said the individual 
who was acting as spokesman. “You not know 
us. We vare great men in our own country- 
great men in our Faderland.” 

The porter looked as if he thought that it was a 
great pity they ever came out of their Fatherland: 
for he was by no means inclined to believe that 
they could he great personages in England. 

“You sail be having de honour of knowing 
me, mine goot mans,” continued the spokesman. 
“We are de Chevalier Gumbinnen, de Lord Cham- 
berlain of dat high and mighty Prince de reigning 
Duke of Msxe-Stolburg-Quotha. Dis am de Che- 
valier Kadger, de Equerry to de same Grand 
Duke; and .dis am de Count Frumpenhausen, de 
Gold Tick to him Eoyal Highness de vare same 
Grand Duke.” 

The hall porter placed his hand to his forehead 
with a bewildered air, as all these magnificent titles 
were as mercilessly and overpowermgly hurled at 
him ; but still there was that exceedingly unansto- 
cratic odour infecting the atmosphere, and pro- 
i ducing with the unfortunate hall-porter a sensation 
i of sickness. 

“What do these fellows want ?” asked a powdered 
lacquey, coming forward. “There! be off with 
you, my good man,” he added, proffering the Che- 
valier Gumbinnen a few pence. “The police are 
very strict in respect to beggars and vagrants m 
this quarter of the town ; and if you are taken up 
you will be sent to the House of Correction.” 

“Beggars, begarl” cried the Chevalier Gum- 
binnen, plunging his fingers into his whiskers, 
grasping them wildly, and tearing at them as if 
they were mad. “ De insult is one for which you 
sail he sent off vid one fiea in your ear ! You 
mans not know us. We vare great men in our 
country — we vare rich — we great lords— we belong 
to de Court of de hrudder of your Pnnce Albert.” 

, The footman stared at this announcement for a 
moment ; hut suddenly bursting out into a laugh, 

I he said good-naturedly, “Weil, you are three of 
the rummest fellows for begging impostors that I 
ever saw !” 

The Chevalier Gumbinnen gave vent to hia rage 
in another attack upon his red whiskers : but the 
Chevalier Kadger stepped forward, presenting a 
very dirty card, and saying, “You sail take dis to 
your master, young mans ; and you sail soon see 
de wonderful effect dis name sail he for pro- 
ducing.” 

“You had better take up the card, John,” said 
another lacquey, who had jusc stepped forward, 
and who spoke these words in an audible tone. 
“I have heard something of these fellows he* 
fore.” 
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The foofcmau to whom th© catd was given, ac- 
cordingly took it Tip to the drawing-room where 
Christian was seated,'— Christina being engaged 
with some young lady-Mcnds in the music-room 
at the time. 

Our young hero was astonished as well as an- 
noyed to find that his former acquaintances of 
Mi?art*s Hotel had turned up again. He however 
thought it would be too discourteous to refuse to 
grant them an interview; and he bade the foot- 
man conduct them up to the drawing-room. The 
three Oermans accordingly made their appearance 
— and a very shabby one it was. The young Duke 
of Marchmont could not help thinking that if they 
were really still attached to the household of the 
reigning Sovereign of Mase Stolburg- Quotha, the 
fortunes of that high and mighty potentate must 
have experienced considerable dilapidation. But 
he had not many instants for any deliberate reflec- 
tion at all, — inasmuch as the Chevalier Grumbinnen 
darted forward and seized Christian in an embrace, 
with which, considering the mingled savour of 
onions, cabas, and perspiration, he could have very 
well dispensed. 

** Mine vare goot friend 1” exclaimed the Che- 
valier ; you sail bo for breaking mine heart with 
vare great joy for again to see you 

«Begar! his Grace sail have much improved! 
Him quite de great nobleman — and now it was 
the Chevalier Kadger who took his turn in bestow- 
ing an affectionate embrace. 

“ Mine noble friends I mine vare goot friends !” 
cried Brumphenhaiisen, preparing to inflict the 
same token of warm feeling towards the young 
Dukes but he was disappointed — for Christian, 
finding these compliments to be intolerable, hastily 
stepped behind the table ; and pointing to chairs, 
requested his three visitors to bc seated. 

The Chevalier G-umbinnen— who at the time of 
their former acquaintance could scarcely speak a 
word of English, but who had since picked up a 
crude smattering thereof— continued to act as 
spokesman. He explained how delighted himself 
and his companions were when on arriving in 
England a few days back, they accidentally learnt 
that the former secretary to their illustrious 
master was now Duke of Marchmont. The Cheva- 
lier went on to say that the reigning Duke of 
Maxe-Stolburg-Quotha was coming in the course 
of the week to pass some little time in the British 
metropolis; and that his Buyal Highness had 
therefore sent over those three oMcers of his house- 
hold to have everything in readiness at Mivart^s 
Hotel by the time of his arrival Hence their 
presence in London ; and as a matter of course 
(according to the Chevalier Gumbinnen*s account) 
they could not possibly avoid the pleasure of pay- 
ing their respects to the Duke of Marchmont* 

<0|lfi^ap listened with a cold reserve: for he 
^eV wy well that Gumbinnen, though in Eng- 
land a" (^^valier and a Lord Chamberlain, was 
when in Germany nothing but a valet— that the 
Chevalier'Kadger, in England an equerry, was in 
Germany a footman— and that Erumpenhausen, a 
Count and a Gold Stick when on his travels, was 
in his own native land a lacquey with a brass- 
headed cane. The young Duke of Marchmont 
moreover knew that these beggarly fellows were 
df^able of any meanness in order to obtain money 
or re&eshmeats ; and that although they could 


not help their miserable poverty yet that they 
had mo right to assume the titles and the conse- 
quence which they affected on the British soil. He 
was resolved therefore not to <#er them so much 
even as a glass of wine, por to give them any en- 
couragement to renew their vMt* 

"You vare nice house here, milor,^^ said the 
Chevalier Gumbinnen, looking around the room. 
" You sail be remembering de bottles of wine we 
was used to drink togeder when we was such var© 
goot friends. Ah, mine goot lord ! dafc was at d© 
hotel : but now you sail be having de wine in your 
own cellar; and all you sail have to do is Just for 
to ring do bell, and up comes the champagne. It 
vare hot to-day — and me vare tirsty.” 

" Begar ! it sail be vare hot," said the Cheva" 
Her Hadgor; "and dat— how you call it P—de 
lonch which we sail have eaten was vare salt. We 
sail b© vare dry! Yes— himmel! me b© tirsty 
as de dayvil.” 

Hot choosing to take any of these hints, Chris- 
tian said, " I saw your friend Baron Eaggidbak 
some time ago, in a condition——" 

" Ah ! dat Eaggidbak vare great raskal V* ejacu- 
lated Gumbinnen: "him great scamp— him big 
tief— him vare bad man indeed V* 

“Him dam bad I" added the Chovalier Eadger 
emphatically. 

“Him make way wid de splendid harness of 
his Eoyal Highness 1” cried Erumpenhausen. 

“I believe," said Christian, very quietly ad- 
dressing himself to the Count, "that you had 
some little unpleasant adventure at Buckingham 
Palace on the night of the supper ?— or at least 
such was the rumour on the occasion," 

" It all lies I" exclaimed Erumpenhausen, colour- 
; ing tremendously. " De peoples sail be varo scan- 
dalous at times about us great folks. De Inglis 
newspapers vare wicked I dey toll de great lies I 
If dey was in our Eaderland, dey go to gaol, and 
de journals dey sail be— what you call n P— sup- 
pressed ! Mo tell your lordship one great, great 
secret," continued Erumpenhausen, assuming a 
moat confidential air. " His Eoyal Highness our 
Grand Duke he sail b© coming over to dis country 
for to make de representations — ^you understand, 
milor P— to his varb gootbrudder de Prin^?e Albert, 
dat de Inglis press too free ; and you sail be for 
seeing dat de Prince Albert use his influence wid 
de Gobernmont to put down your free press." 

“HeverJ" exclaimed Christian warmly. "If 
the reigning Duke of Mexe Stoiburg-Quotha en- 
tertains such an idea, ho never was more mistaken 
in his life. As for me, I am without prejudices; 
but since you have assumed an air of confidence, I 
must tell you very plainly that judging from what 
I saw of your master when I was in his service, 
the less frequently he visits the British realm, the 
more agreeable ought it to be to the British 
people." 

" Yare goot ! var© goot I" ©xcl, aimed the Cho- 
valier Gumbinnen. " De oftener he sail come to 
England, de more agreeable to de British peoples I 
Dat is excellent I But sail I ring do bell, milor, 
for dat wine you was so kind for to offer us, as we 
are so tirsty ?" 

" I must tell you very frankly," answered the 
Duke of Marchmont, rising from his seat,, “ that I 
have no longer any time to bestow upon you," 
"Vare goot!” exclaimed the Chevalier Gum- 
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hlnnen : dat is excellent I You vara sorry, milor, 
your time sail be so* precious, Weil den, we no 
intrude. Ah, begar I me forgot my purse • Me 
have some tmgs to buy for his dioyal Highness ; 
and your G-raee sail be so goot as to be for going to 
lend me de five guineas I sail be wanting*” 

**You must apply to some one else as your 
banker,” answered Christian coldly. 

“Ahl vare goot!” cried the Chevalier Glum- 
binnen : ‘‘ we sail be for going to de banker ! We 
sail bo too late ; and we sail be for taking de cab. 
YoUr Grace sail be so goot as to lend us de loose 
Sliver for to pay for de cab.” 

Christian disdainfully tossed some silver upon 
the table ; and there was immediately a scramble 
on the part of those high officers attached to the 
Court of the reigning Duke of Maxe-Sfcolburg- 
Quotha. Our young hero, infinitely disgusted, 
rang the bell somewhat violently, and walked to 
the window. tThe Count and the two Chevaliers 
shook their heads at one another, as much as to 
imply that they had got all they could expect from 
the young nobleman : and they accordingly took 
their departure from Marchmont House. Adjourn- 
ing to some tavern in the neighbourhood, they 
forthwith began to regale themselves on tobacco 
and pots of beer— in which refreshments they ex- 
pended the whole of the money received from 
Christian. 

It was perfectly true that they had come to pre- 
pare the way for the arrival of that wretched ducal 
pauper, the master whom they served; and were it 
not that the proprietor of Mivart’s Hotel was 
afraid of offending the British Court and Aris- 
tocracy, apartments in that establishment would 
not have Been placed at the disposal of the reign- 
ing Duke of Maxe-Stolburg'Quotha and his suite 
of beggarly tatterdemalions. We should add that 
the fellow calling himself Count Yrumpenhausen, 
had been reinstated in the favour of the Grand 
Duk^ after the supper-adventure at Buckingham 
Palace, and that on coming over to England on 
this present occasion it was hoped that incident 
would have been forgotten. Great therefore was 
the vexation of the two Chevaliers and Count on 
filnding that the young Duke of Marchmont made 
allusion thereto in so pointed a manner* 


CHAPTEB OIiI. 

CAEITAIISr STASTEET, 

T0E reader cannot have forgotten how Captain 
Stanley rescued Christina from the power of the 
Barker in the lane near Shrubbery Villa, Hotting 
Hill. Yhe young officer was at once smitten with 
a feeling of interest on behalf of that beauteous 
girl; and he had solicited permission to call at the 
villa. .Christina had assured him that Queen In- 
dora would giye him a welcome reception; and 
she thus, with the strictest propriety and modesty, 
avoided the encouragement of a visit to herself 
specially. But almost immediately alter that in- 
cident which rendered them ac^uaisted, came the 
hurricane of events that was to aroumphsh so 
material a change in the ciroumstanees of the 
twins, Por som® few weeks Captffin Stanley saw 
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Chnstma no mure . but after awhile he met her 
again at Marchmont House ; and the interest he 
had at first experienced in her, quickly expanded 
into a still more tender leelmg. 

How in his twenty-fifth year, Bobert Stanley 
was remarkably handsome. His countenance not 
only possessed the perfection of masculine beauty 
— but it likewise seemed as a mirror to reflect all 
the generous emotions of his soul. Of the highest 
principles, of untarnished reputation, of a lofty 
intelligence, and of fascinating manners— as well 
as being the heir to a wealthy baronetcy— Captain 
Stanley might have ^almost made his own choice of 
a wife amongst the beauties of the society which 
by his position he frequented : but never until he 
beheld Christina had he seen one of her sex who 
made any impression upon his heart. It was 
therefore a first love that he now experienced; 
and the more he was enabled to study the cho' 
racter and disposition of the young Duke of 
Marehmont’s sister, the better did he appreciate 
her worth, and the more did she become endeared 
to him by her many amiable qualities. 

A strong friendship had sprung up between the 
young Duke of Marchmont and Captain Stanley ; 
and the latter therefore gladly availed himself of 
this cixeumstance to visit frequently at the man- 
sion in Belgrave Square. The regiment to which 
he belonged was now quartered at Hounslow; and 
therefore a short ride at any time took the young 
officer to Marchmont House. Hotwlthstanding 
the manly frankness of his disposition, there was 
a considerable degree of diffidence associated with 
the feelings of bis love for Christina. The natural 
delicacy of bis mind moreover suggested to him 
that he ought not to proffer his attentions too 
pointedly while the young lady still wore a deep 
mourning garb on account of the incidents that 
had lately occurred at Oaklands; and the same 
reason prevented him f^um confidentially whisper- 
ing to her brother that her beauty and her good 
qualities had made so strong an impression upon 
his heart. Thus, as several weeks passed on# the 
young Duke of Marchmont .suspected not that 
Robert Stanley was enamoured of his sister j while 
Dady Christina Vivian herself was equally unsus- 
picious that she had thus become the object of his 
attachment. 

Six months had now elapsed since the memo- 
rable events at Oaklands; and the period fixed for 
the nuptials of the young Duke of Marchmont 
and Miss Isabella Vincent was close at hand. 
Previous to the arrival of the happy moment, 
i Christian resolved to pass a week or ten days at 
Oaklands, that he might there entertain a select 
party of his numerous friends- Christina as a 
matter of course accompanied her brother; and 
amongst the guests were Sir Edgar and Lady 
Beverley, Sir Frederick and Lady Anasfcatia 
Latham, and Captain Stanley. Isabella Vincent 
was remaining at her mansion at Hensington, in 
company with an elderly female relative, making 
preparations for the bridal: Sir Widiam Stanley 
was invited to join the party at Oaklands — but ho 
had previously been summoned to London by the 
Government for some purpose with which his 
son remained unacquainted. We should observe 
that Sir William was a man of considerable in- 
I fiuence in the northern counties,— one ot which he 
i had until within the last few years represented in 
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3?arHament: but having been compelled to visit 
India, he had at the time given up hia senatorial 
duties, and since his return from the East had 
found no opportunity of resuming them. 

When the party assembled at Oaklands, Captain 
Stanley began to think that the time had notv 
arrived when he might with propriety afford indi- 
cations that he aspired to Christina’s hand. The 
nuptials of the young Duke were approaching— 
the period for mourning was expiring— there was 
gaiety at the ducal country seat ; and Stanley con- 
sidered that it was no longer necessary to veil his 
feelings towards Christina so studiously as he had 
hitherto done. Be it understood that he was 
utterly unacquainted with everything that had 
passed between herself and Lord Octavian Mere- 
dith : he knew not that hex affections had ever 
been in the slightest degree engaged ; and though 
he had as yet no reason to flatter himself that he 
had made any impression upon her heart, he never- 
theless imagined the field to be fairly open for an 
honourable courtship. He reflected, however, that 
a lady of Christina’s rank— the sister of a Duke- 
might well aspire to a lofty alliance ; and that both 
she and her brother might look forward to the 
time when an aristocratic coronet might by mar- 
riage grace her brows. But on the other hand 
Bobert Stanley likewise knew that Christina had 
no ambition; and that where she fixed her affec- 
tions, she would bestow her band. He was like- 
wise aware that her brother would consult her hap- 
piness rather than her interests in a more worldly 
sense; and thus he had no fear that his addresses 
would be repudiated on the ground that Lady 
Christina Vivian aimed at a loftier alliance. 

It was on the second morning after the arrival 
of the party at Oaklands, that Christina rose early 
and rambled forth by herself in the grounds. The 
spring season was yielding to the warmer influence 
of summer : nature was all smiling around her : 
the spamous gardens were embellished with the 
choicest floral beauties— the birds were carolling 
blithely in the trees— the fountains were catching 
in their crystal jets the beams of the orient sun. 
The dew was still upon the grass: there was a 
sweet freshness m the air ; and the young lady felt 
her spirits rise as she passed through those beau- 
teous grounds belonging to the immense domain 
that owned the lordship of her brother. Proceed- 
ing beyond the gardens, she entered the fields— sad 
insensibly continued her ramble farther than she 
had intended when first setting out. Presently 
she reached a stile, at which point she halted to 
survey the undulating landscape that lay beyond 
—when all of a sudden so strange a figure emerged 
from behind the hedge that Lady Christina was 
startled, and almost affrighted. 

This was a tall woman whose emaciated frame 
Was wrapped in the rags of beggary. In reality 
she was not forty years of age s but she looked at 
least fifty— so terrible were the ravages which 
houseless wanderings, care, misery, and privation 
had made upon her* She was emaciated to such 
a degree that there seemed to be naught but skin 
upon her bones . her cheeks hud fallen in— her ! 
eyes were deeply set in their cavernous sockets — 
and her hair was grizzled. In respect to garments 
—if mere rags could he so denominated— they were 
only Just sufficient for the purposes of decency. 
-But there was not only misery expressed in the 


appearance of this creature ; there was also a cer- 
tain wildness of look which bespoke incipient mad- 
ness or else a recHeas desperation. But there was 
still in her dark eyes a remnant of the light which 
had belonged to them in other days and when, 
on so suddenly starting up fsom behind the hedge, 
she flung her glances on Christina, there was some^ 
thing which appeared so threatening in them that 
it was no wonder if the young lady felt still more 
frightened than she even was at first. 

Christina fiung a look around ; she was at a con- 
siderable distance from the mansion ; and no other 
human being but this horrible woman was within 
sight, Christina was smitten with the dread of 
being exposed to the fury of some dangerous 
lunatic; and though by no means inclined to 
childish terrors, yet she could not help wishing 
that she had not wandered so far from home. It 
was however as much from charitable motives as 
from this feeling of apprehension that Christina 
hastily thrust her hand into her pocket to draw 
forth her purse ; and taking thence two or three 
pieces of silver, she proffered them to the woman. 
But in so doing she showed that her purse con- 
tained gold as well ! and on raising her looks to- 
wards the wretched stranger’s countenance, her 
fears were aU revived or rather most poignantly 
enhanced at the manner in which the woman was 
now surveying her. 

You belong to that proud mansion,” said the 
woman; "and you are Lady Ohristma Vivian. 
You know not how much both you and your 
brother are indebted to me for the recovery of your 
rights. But if you did know it, you would not 
offer me — or at least you ought not to offer me 
those miserable silver coins when your purse con- 
tains so much gold 1” 

" Who can you possibly be,” asked Christina in 
astonishment, " ihat you in any way contributed 
to the results of which you have spoken ? Show 
me that you really did what you proclaim--—” 

" Ah, I spoke foolishly I” ejaculated the woman : 
"it is not for me to tell you who I am. But by 
my appearance you can judge enough,” she con- 
tinued, with deep concentrated bitterness, " to 
understand that I am not amongst the fortunate 
ones of this life, Bor months past I have endured 
sufficient misery to crush the very life out of me,— 
a misery so great that if its amount were divided 
amongst a dozen different people, the proportion 
would still be intolerable for each! How often 
think you, y<Miog lady, that within those months 
of which I am speaking I have closed my eyes in 
rest beneath a sheltering roof? How often, think 
you, that I have sunk down exhausted beneath 
hedges or haystacks— or dragged myself painfully 
through fields or along roads the live-long night? 
And during the whole winter how much frightful 
wretchedness do you think has been mine ? But 
no matter I You rich and great ones think little 
of the sufferings of your fellow* creatures •” 

" This is not altogether true,” answered Chris- 
tina, gently and compassionately, " I can with- 
out the imputation of vanity or unmerited self- 
applause declare that never has either my brother 
or myself become aware of a case of distress with- 
out ^leviating it,” 

" Then give me that gold 1” cried the woman 
sharply,—" ihat gold which is in your purse 1 You 
never knew a case of distress so bitter as mine I 




Give me fclie gold, I say^—or l)y hoaveD, I will take 
it from you 

Chrjstma aU in an instant recovered that spirit 
which was natural to her ; and as there was now a 
look of hardened effrontery and menace in the 
countenance of the woman, our young heroine was 
determined not to yield to intimidation. 

** I will not give you this gold,” she responded, 
“Take, if you will, the silver that I have proffered 
you for your immediate necessities — come to Oak- 
lands in the course of the day — convince my 
brother and myself that you have upon us the 
claims you ere now alluded to— and everything 
shall be done for you.” 

“ I will not come to Oaklands— hut I will have 
that gold I” yelled forth the woman ; and the next 
instant she sprang over the stile. 

Christina turned and fled precipitously* for 
there was all the ferocious wildness of a tiger-cat 
in the look of that woman. The latter sped in 
Ho. 96.— Hotjeth: Seeies. 


pursuit j and in a few moments she clutched Chris- 
tina’s shoulder. A scream burst from the young 
lady’s lips but at the same instant some one was 
seen rushing towards the spot— and Captain Stan- 
ley appeared upon the scene. It was now the 
women who turned to fly: but Stanley rushed 
after her. She stopped short and confronted 
him. 

“Dare to touch me,” she exclaimed, “and I 
will tear your face as if with the claws of a wild 
beast 1* 

“ Sorry am I,” answered Captain Stanley, “ to 
he compelled to lay my hands upon a woman: but 
you shall not escape me thus I” 

1 A labouring man now made his appearance at 
the stile; and on perceiving the altercation, he 
rushed to the spot. 

“ Secure this woman I” said Stanley. 

The infuriate cieature made a bound at the 
young oiEcer: but she stumbled and fell; and the 
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peasant laatantaneously secured her. Iteaistance 
on her part was vain ; for the man’s brawny arms 
being' thrown around her, pinioned her lank arms 
to her side and held her powerless. 

Captain Stanley hastily accosted Christina, and 
learnt from the young lady’s iips everything that 
had passed between herself and the woman. As 
Stanley listened, an idea flashed to his mind. Who 
could the woman be but Barbara Smedley ? She 
had for some time been missing— Stanley had read 
the handbills offering a reward for her apprehension 
— Iio remembered the description giren of her — 
and despite the change which misery and privation 
had wrought in the murderess, there was still a 
sufficient remnant of her farmer self to justify the 
belief that she was the identical one who had just 
been overpo'wered. Besides, there was no other 
way of accounting for the words that she had used, 
to the effect that she had contributed materially to 
the siiecoas and development of the claims of ihi 
twins. 

”Yes, it inttsi he »of* exekimed Oipklll 
Stanley aflet a B^OAents’ reflection. ** 
woman, Bady is nonO oth^ lliih the 

wife of a mail who fh# evidence befoire the Com- 
mittee of Peers***— 1 mean the convict Smed* 
ley.” 

Our heroine became paler than she Was before 
on hearing this antiouncemeut ; and she said, **Oh, 
Captain Stanley f how can i sufliciehtly thank 
you for having delivered me from such $, wretch P” 

« Woman/’ Mid the Captain, again approaching 
Barbara — for she indeed it was—*' I know who 
you are. Heaven ha» dccfied that Mie day re- 
tribution should arrive al kuttl” 

« Pool— idiot that X wat/’ eereifted forth Ihe 
wretched creature, ** for ulteidng a Word that ctHtld 
betray me I But is well dli upon the gallons as 
perish by starvation ! And yet,” eha continued, 
now assuming a look and tone of appeal, “you 
might show mercy upon mo, young kdy 5 for if I 
had not preserved those papers which contained 
the mystery of your earliest days, neither you nor 
your brother w ould perhaps have suewcided— — 

" Silence I” exelaimed Stanley iudig nauttijr. 
" Make no merit of what you did. Pur purpniM 
of extortion did you keep those papers P* 

Two or three other labouring men, who were on 
the way to their work, now made their appearance 
upon the spot ; and as the woman was evidently 
of the most desperate character. Captain Stanley 
considered that she could not have too strong an 
escort. He therefore ordered those men to con- 
duct her to the village, and there consign her into 
the hands of a eonatable ; so that a justice of the 
peace might take cognisance of the case in the 
couraeof the day. Bab Smedley poured forth a 
volley 0? the most terrible imprecations ; and Cap- 
tain SfcAaky, proffering Christina his arm, hurried 
the youngs lady off. This was the second time that 
he had rendered our heroine a most important ser- 
vice ; and she renewed in suitable terms the ex- 
pression of her gratitude. Was not this an oppor- 
tunity of which an admirer would take advantage r* 
and Christina looked so eminently beautiful, with 
the flush of excitement now superseding the pale- 
ness of recent terror, that the young oflicer felt 
more enamoured of her if possible than ever. She 
had accepted his arm ; but It was natural under 
the circumstances that she should bestow this 


degree of confiding friendship upon him who had 
delivered her from the violence of a desperate 
woman. His eyes were fixed admiringly upon 
her; and yet there was in his gwo all that re- 
spectfulness which associates itself with the love 
of an honourable man for a chaste and virtuous 
maiden. 

"Lady Christina,” he said, in a low, gentle, but 
earnest tone, " will you permit me to offer you the 
homage of that heart which has learnt to appreciate 
all your excellent qualities ? Oh, deem not the mo- 
ment inopportune 1^ — and think not for an instant 
that I am so ungenerous as to endeavour to avail 
myself of the little service u Inch has been dt^emed 
worthy of your thanks! Let me assure you tuat 
from the first instant we ever met in the nei |h- 
bourhood of London, I have ontertaiued far >ou 
the deepest interest— the highest admiration— and 
permit me now to add Iht sisceresfe love, ffell me, 
Lady Christina*»^l'najr t to hope ?” 

We have alfS^idy said Ibiti the young maiden 
Vras hitherto #1 Ihe sentiment wirh 

#hich she kSfliW Stanley. Wnea 

therefore he bcgSih to address her in those terms, 
she was filled with astonishment and confusion ; 
she could not give utterance to a word that might 
I check him at the outset. He felt her hand tremole 
: as 16 delicately rested upon his arm ; and his hcatfe 
b.-at with joy at the idea that he was not an object 
of indifference lo her. But when ho had ceased 
speaking, that hand wai #ithdrawtt from his arm ; 
and Christina’s countenance became deeply serious, 
at the same time having an exx^rossion of pam and 
regrot. 

"Captain Btaaky,*^ she replied, "I scarcely 
ktc# in what termf in couch the Answer that I 
am compelled to give yon* BeliCfA me, I aoi nut 
insensible of the flattering corUpIlmcnt convened 
by such a proposal but still I canmil accept 
til” 

The young olllfcr was as much tilonkhed a«i ho 
was grieved. Ho had Hot foreSicn a rcfu-i'il ; ho 
had not anticipated it. Without any umiiie 
vanity, h© had bciieved in the certain success of las 
snilh I’ho refusal itself was conveyed In knguigo 
#j rwrved and ambiguous that it oorrespoudod 
not with the usual caaduur of Chriatma’s coo luefc 
and disposition. That she was not engaged to 
another, he felt morally certain ; far if sucu en- 
gagement existed, why should it be kept secreli ? 
And again, if she loved another wiihoiife as yet 
bemg formally ougagod, would aha not in her 
frankness have proclaimod the fact in order to 
mitigate the mortiiicaticn oceauoaed by thii xo* 
fusai ? But to refuse without alleging a rcisoii, 
was an act so different from tho idea h© had 
formed of her character, that he was aifeoaished at 
the same time that his manly pride was utceMarily 
wounded, 

"Your ladyship will at least pardon mo,” he 
said, at last breaking silence, " for having ventured 
to address you in such terms ” 

" I think, Captain Stanley/’ she interrupted him, 
"that the way in which X answered you, must 
have sufficiently proven that I felt honoured and 
flattered by your preference j and therefore I could 
not be offended. Ho I— believe me, I am not ! I 
feel— I know that I ought to be more explicit : 
but — ” 

She stopped .Tort, and the tears begaa to triokie 
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down Iter cheeks. She hastily brushed them away j that something has occurred this morning, and 
and with a smile of the most amiable ingenuous* which must not be kept secret from your ears,” 
ness, she proffered her hand, saying, ‘‘ Let us con- Christian looked astonished ; and this surprise 
tinue friends. You are the friend of my brother on his part was indeed most unfeigned. 

—you must be my friend likewise j and I shall **Tosoe your sister/’ continued Stanley, “was 
never fail to entertain a grateful sense of the ser- to admire her : to know her was to learn to love 
Tices which you have rendered me.” her. May I hope, my dear friend, that you will 

“ Yes,” said Captain Stanley, “ we will he not consider me too boldly presumptuous in aspir- 
friends and with an expression of manly frank- ing to the hand of liady Christina Vivian ?” 
ness upon his countenance, blending likewise with “ Then you have spoken to my sister on the 
joy, he accepted and warmly pressed the hand subject ?” asked Christian quickly, 
which was tendered him. “I have,” replied Stanley. 

A conjecture-raised up in his mind by the “ And her answer ?” said the young Buko, with 

talismanie touch of hope’s creative wand— diffused suspense visibly depicted on his countenance, 
that joy over his features. He fancied that he “Lady Christina has refused me,” rejoined the 
had suddenly read the mystery of Christina’s con- Hon. Captain Stanley ; “ but not in such terms 
duct. She felt that she did not as yet love him that forbid me from entertaining a hope. Me- 
sufficiently to accept his suit; but she already re- thinks that I can read Lady Christina’s sentiments 
garded him as a friend ; and when she came to aright. She will not wed where sho does not feel 
know him better, this feeling of friendship might her heart to be thoroughly engaged ; and as yet 
expand into a more tender smtiment. Such was she experiences for me no sentiment fonder than 
the construction which Robert Sfcapley put upon friendship. Have I, my dear friend, your permis- 
her behaviour , and it was natural enough. His sion to seek to render myself accepfcablo to your 
pride ceased to be wounded— his sense of mortifi- sister P As a man of honour, I considered it espe* 
cation was set at rest — his astonishment vanished ; dient to consult you upon the subject with the 
and he was enabled at once to begin conversing on least possible delay.” 

general topics with the easy well-bred familiarity Christian reflected deeply and seriously for some 
of friendship. On the other hand, Christina moments; and as he thus appeared to hesifcato 
thought that her companion was only pursuing what answer he should give, Stanley’s astoniah- 
the course which was proper, manly, and delicate meat began to revive, as well as his sense of mor- 
after the refusal he had just experienced; and tifieation. After all, was it possible that the 
though she felt deeply for him, yet she was well character of the twins was different from the 
pleased at the idea that he had made up his mind estimation he had formed of it?— were they in- 
to endure his disappointment philosophically and deed so proud of their newly acquired rank that 
eouragepusly. Lady Christina would only accept the suit of some 

They returned to the mansion— whore the other personage bearing a lofty title ? Such was the 
guests were already assembled, with the young suspicion which began stealing into Robert Sfcan- 
Buke, in the breakfast.parlour ; and the adventure ley’s mind ; and his feelings wore growing more 
with Barbara Smedlcy was related to them. Chris- and more hurt, when Ghnatian suddenly addressed 
tian warmly thanked Stanley for the service ho him. 

had rendered his sister ; and the impression left “ Before we say unothec word upon the subject,” 
upon the minds of those to whom the incident had he exclaimed, “suffer me to have a few minutes’ 
just been related, was to the effect that accident discourse with my sister,” 
had taken Stanley in his morning ramble to the Stanley bowed with a slight degree of coldness, 
spot where his presence was so much needed at and was about to retire, vvhen the young Duke, 
the instant. But the reader has doubtless compre- seizing him by the hand, oselaimo l with an air of 
bended that the young officer had seen Christina much concern, and even of distress, “ You must 
proceed in that particular direction ; and he had not for an instant suppose that I am hesitating 
purposely directed his steps in the same path that what answer to give you so far as the subject por- 
he might avail hims^ of the opportunity to plead sonally regards yourself. Believe me, ray dm* 
bn suit. Stanley, nothing would afford me greater pleasuro ’ 

In the middle of breakfast the letters were —Oh, yes! a real joy,” cried the young Buke 
brought in by a footman and laid upon the table, enthusiastically,— “ nothing, I repeat, would mure 
Theie was one for Captain Stanley. He recog delight me than that the ties of friendship which 
msed his father’s handwriting, and immediately already unite us should be strengthened by such 
opened it. Joy overspread his countenance : for an alliance. But——” 

that epistle conveyed apiece of intelligence which “Hot another word of explanation, my dear 
seemed to furnish him with a stronger claim to the Marchraont!” ejaculated Stanley, infinitely relieved 
hand of Christina than that which, according to by Christian’s frankness. “There may be family 
his own 1 ea, ho could have previously asserted, secrets— And besides, it is natural— it is proper 
Sir ‘William Stanley bad been raised to the Peerage; that you should be desirous to consult your 
he was now Lord Vandeleur ; and his son was the sister.” j 

Hon. Captain Stanley. Having thus spoken, Stanley hurried from the 

On communicating this intelligence, the young room. Christian immediately afterwards sought 
officer received the csongratulations of all piesent ; his sister in her boudoir, to which she had retired, 
and after breakfast he sought an opportunity of Ho found Christina seated in a pensive mood : in- 
speaking alone with the young Duke of March- deed her thoughts were so profoundly absorbed in 
mont. They retired together to the library ; and their topic, that she did not hear the door open, 
the Hon. Captain Stanley then said, “ I have taken It was not until her brother was close by her side, 
ffie earliest opportunity to make you acquainted that she was aware of his presenee. Then, inafcan- 
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luneoustj aisumitig a smlliag couatoaance, ske 
weldoffiGd liiai with her woafced aifeettoa* 

My dear sister/* said the young Duke, '* I am 

0 ome to speak to you on a serious subject 

can anticipate it/* she answered s “and I 
should have taken the first opportunity to inform 
you of what occurred this morning, in addition to 
the particulars with which you are already ac- 
guamted. Captain Stanley honoured me with the 
offer of his hand- and I refused it.” 

“You refused it, my dear Christina/* said the 
young Duke, placing himself hy her side on the 
sofa where she was seated— taking her hand — and 
regarding her with the tendsrest fraternal love : 

“You refused but tell me why, Christina? 

Give me your confidence, as you have ever given 
it to me.** 

“I have no secret, Christian, unknown to you/* 
she replied, “ I regard Captain Stanley as a friend 
•—but I do not love him as I feel that one ought to 
love him who is accepted as a husband. You know 
everything, my dear Christian I — ^you know why I 
do not love Robert Stanley, and why I cannot love 
him i** 

Thus speaking, the young maiden threw her 
arms about her brother’s neck; and she reposed 
her blushing countenance upon his shoulder. 

“ Tell me, my sweet sister — tell me,** he softly 
asked, “does your mind still cborish an image! 
which, in spite of all your virtue and purity, made 
its impression there ?** 

“JSTo, Christian — no !** responded his sister, 
raising her head and meeting his gaze with the 
steadiness of one conscious that she was speaking 
the truth, and proudly satisfied with herself that 
she was enabled to proclaim such a truth. “I 
have succeeded in triumphing over that weakness 
—that criminal folly on my part. I was resolved 
to exercise all my mental energies; and heaven 
assisted me, I prayed fervently— Oh I how fer- 
vently— for that assistance; and it was vouch- 
safed I To me Lord Oetavian Meredith is now 
nothing more than one whom I can look upon as 
a friend.** 

“ Oh I God be thanked for this assurance t** ex- 
claimed Christian, rapturously embracing his sister. 
“ But are you sure, my sweet Christina, that you 
are not miscalculating the strength of your own 
mind — that because m the purity of your thoughts 
you wish it to be strong, you deem that it really 
is so ?’* 

“Believe me, Christian,** she answered, “I am 
not deceiving myself any more than I am de- 
ceiving you. There was a duty to be pei formed; 
and it has been accomplished. Oh, my beloved 
brother ! do you not think that the knowledge of 
our inother*s sad, sad history must have been 
fraught with moral teachings for me ? How fatal 
to her happiness was that love of her’s— a love 
which endured after she became the wife of an- 
other i Could I, then, be otherwise than appalled, 
frightened, and dismayed hy the contemplation of 
that sentiment which I was experiencing for one 
who 18 the husband of another ? I grappled with 
it as if it were a serpent which had coiled itseff 
around my heart ; I seized it by the throat— I 
strangled it— I tossed it away from me. Ah I it 
was a struggle, Christian 1— and yet it has been 
acoomplished I I feel— I know— in the strength 
own soal can I declare, that were 1 to meet 


Lord Ocfcavian Meredith this mumenfe, no change 
would take place within mo: — roy self-possession 
would not be outwardly assumed, bub iawwrdly 
felt P 

“Christina/* cried her brother, in a tone of 
exultation, “ more welcome to me than a thousand 
dukedoms is the intelligence which your words 
have just conveyed ! I know that you are inca- 
pable of speaking otherwise than with sincerity ; 
and I now know also you sincerely feel all that 
you have expressed. For weeks and months past 
I have been anxious to speak to you on this sub- 
ject t but I have not dared to approach it, I was 
fearful that by a single word I might revive feel- 
ings and memories which in my heart I hoped 
were becoming subdued and were melting away. 
Oh ! I repeat, my beloved sister, the Joy which I 
now experience is greater than language can ex- 
press 1” 

“ And I, my dear brother/* answered the affec- 
tionate girl, “ am proud as well as happy that I 
can look you an the face and in the mneerity of 
my soul give you these assurances. Oh I all the 
events which came upon us a few months back 
with the rapidity of a succession of hurricanes, 
produced a marvellous effect upon me. I have 
learnt that the soul cannot be strong unless the 
resolve be previously taken that it shall become 
strengthened : I have learned to comprehend the 
maxim that ‘heaven only helps those who help 
themselves.* Zo6*s letters enable me to compre- 
hend that Lord Oetavian himself has entered fully 
into the path of duty : he appreciates all the ex- 
cellent qualities of his amiable and loving wife; 
and their happiness is now complete. Could I, 
even with the slightest remnant of a selfish senti- 
ment, again threaten their felicity ? Heaven for- 
bid I If I did not feel how strong m moral pur- 
poses I have become, I should be the most un- 
happy of creatures i’* 

“ Then why not, Christina, accept the addresses 
of the Hon* Captain Stanley ?** asked the young 
Duke. 

The maiden shook her head— and replied, “ The 
effort which it has cost me to crush on© sentiment 
in my heart, seems to have closed the avenue for 
the entrance of another. 1 repeat that X can re- 
gard Captain Stanley as a very dear friend— hut 
nothing more. Besides, Chiistxan/* added Chris- 
tina, remorsefully, “ even if it were different— even 
if I felt that I could love Captain Stanley — I 
would not accept his suit without previously 
making Mm acquainted with all that has passed, 
I would keep no secret from him whom I con- 
sented to accompany to the altar/* 

“ There again spoke mj pure and ^noble-minded 
sister!** exclaimed Christian, “You cannot do 
otherwise than admire the many noble qualities 
of Robert Stanley. He is intelligent— he is gene- 
rous-hearted— his character is unimpeachable— his 
life is immaculate. He possesses rank, and wealth, 
and personal beauty — though these last conside- 
rations, I know, must weigh little with you, my 
dear sister, in comparison with the former. Al- 
though you have so grandly triumphed over o»e 
sentiment in your heart, you may not be enabled 
to comprehend that heart of yours so thoroughly 
as to arrive at the conclusion that it may never 
love again. At least you will confess to me that 
if, in some supposed case, it were your destiny'a 
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t6t«l you ^hmM ohoose a husbaud from 
ttmifist; tlie ptesonl eircle of your acquamtance, 
your choice would fall upon Eobert Stanley f Yes 
*— you do »ofc deny that it would be so ! Let him 
therefore study to win your affections: let him 
not depart hence with the idea that there is no 
hope for him 1 Tell mo, sweet Christina, that it 
shall be as I now suggest;— and if the result 
should prove in accordance with my expectations, 
no secret shall be kept from him — all the past 
shall be candidly confessed— and I have much 
misread his character if the revelation will alter 
his sentiments towards you.” 

Christina reflected profoundly for some few 
moments ; and then she said, — her countenance 
brightening up with the resolve at which she had 
arrived, — “ I see, my beloved brother, that you 
wish me to pursue a particular course ; and I will ; 
not throw a damp upon your own spirits by re- 
fusing compliance. When you entered this room 
just now, you found me thoughtful I was giving 
way to regret— I may even add to remorse — 
that a sentiment should have ever entered my 
heart 

Of tJiatf dearest sister,” interrupted Christian, 
« wo will speak no more I But on the other point, 
what is your decision ?” 

“ Captain Stanley,” replied Christina, "is all 
manly frankness, and must be dealt with in the 
same spirit. If a hope must be encouraged in 
his mind, let him know the whole truth at once. 
But tell him, Chi’istmn— tell him,” added the 
young maiden, “ that never did I willingly listen 
to the language of lovo from Bord Ocfcavian’s lips 
—that the sense of duty was ever paramount in 
my mind — and that never for a single instant did 
he receive encouragement, by look, word, or deed, 
on my part. And now go to Mm at once !” 

The brother again embraced the sister ; and he 
hurried from her boudoir. He sought Captain 
Stanley: the explanations which he gave were 
frank and complete. The young officer now com- 
prehended wherefore Christina had refused him 
without at the time entering into explanations of 
her own accord and with her own lips : he under- 
stood likewise why Christian had himself appeared 
to hesitate when in the library his assent was 
asked that he (Stanley) might pay his addresses to 
his sister. 

Every exulting hope was resuscitated in the 
heart of the young officer; and he warmly ex- 
pressed his gratitude for Christianas intervention 
on his behalf. The young Duke was not mistaken 
in the estimate he had formed of his friend’s cha- 
racter and disposition : for Eobert Stanley expe- 
rienced no diminution of his love for Christina 
after all he had just heard. The young Duke re- 
turned to his sister, who had remained in her 
boudoir ; and with joy expressed upon his coun- 
tenance, he exclaimed, " I have now every hope 
that i shall at no distant time behold you the 
bride of Eobert Stanley I” 


WL 


CSAFTEE CLIX. 

SSE MMDEH’s flEIDaS. 

Ii is a long time since we spoke of the beautiful 
Isabella Yincent, otherwise than by casual meatioa 
of her name. We must now say a few words con- 
cerning her proceedings since she inherited the 
vast domains and riches of the Lascelles family. 

The reader cannot have forgotten how eminently 
she deserved that epithet hmutiftil which we have 
just applied to her— or how all worthy she was to 
become the bride of the youthful wearer of the 
Marchmont coronet. With a countenance that had 
exceeding sweetness of expression as well as fault- 
less regularity of features— with the deep blue eyes 
full of candour and innocence, and shaded by their 
thickly fringing lashes— with the brilliant tran- 
sparency of her complexion, and the softest tint of 
the rose upon her cheeks — and with the rich abun* 
dance of the glossy dark brown hair showering iu 
myriad ringlets upon her shoulders, she was indeed 
a being whom it was bliss to contemplate. When 
first we introduced her upon the stage of our 
story, there was a certain soft pensiveness and 
holy melancholy, so to speak, upon Isabella’s coun- 
tenance : but this expression had now well nigh 
passed away — for naught had she to mar her hap- 
piness. In a worldly point of view her’s was a 
bnlliaat position ; for she had domains and wealth 
of her own, and she was about to be allied to one 
who possessed still larger domains and still greater 
wealth, and who could place a ducal coronet upon 
her brow. In the feelings of her own heart she 
was likewise blest: for she was to espouse him 
whom she had so fondly and faithfully loved ; and 
she had the satisfaction of beholding the once ob- 
scure Christian Ashton now elevated to one of the 
loftiest pedestals to which human ambition could 
aspire to ascend. Looking back but for a com- 
paratively short space of time, Isabella beheld her- 
self a poor and humble dependant upon her uncle’s 
bounty, inhabiting an obscure lodging, and ap- 
parently without a friend in the whole world. 
Under such circumstances was it that she had first 
known him who was shortly to lead her to the altar. 
She had become rich before fortune smiled upon 
hxm ; and her love had existed the same not for 
a single instant had she hesitated to assure the 
poor and dependant Christian than her chiefest joy 
in inheriting wealth was that she might be en- 
abled to bestow it all upon him ; and thus the 
deepest gratitude had become blended with the 
love which he experienced for her. Then when 
fortune suddenly showered its choicest gifts upon 
Christian’s head, how rejoiced — Oh! how un- 
feignedly rejoiced was our young hero at his ability 
to prove that he was deserving of all that love 
, which Isabella had cherished for him. Thus, never 
had the day fixed for the bridal of any young 
couple approached under more auspicious circum- 
stances : but before we arrive at the description of 
that bridal, it is necessary to mention a few in- 
cidents of an anterior date. 

Isabella was at Eamsgate when the intelligence 
reached her that the death of her cousin the young 
Earl of Lascelles and of her aunt, the Countess, 
had suddenly put her in possession of all the 
wealth of the family to which she belonged. She 
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itumediatelj repaired to the mansion at Kenaing- 
toD, and was duly received as its owner. She was 
thus scarcely seventeen when she inherited that 
great wealth* The family solicitor — a man of the 
Ijjghest respectability— ‘Undertook the conduct of 
her affairs ; and his professional duties were per- 
formed with the strictest regard to the best in- 
terests of Ms client. She remained altogether at 
Kensington, until Christian went to Oaklanda for 
the development of the grand but fearful events 
that were to put him in possession of a dukedom. 
Then Isabella determined to avail herself of the 
opportunity to visit her Bloomfield estate, which 
was situated at a distance of about thirty miles 
from London. Thither she repaired , and the do- 
mestics, together with all the tenantry, were aasem- 
blea in front of the mansion to receive her. It was 
Uilready known amongst them that the heiress was 
young and beautiful : but little had they expected 
te behold one so beautiful. She was clad in a 
mourning garb for those relatives whose death had 
enriched her ; and the sable garments seemed ad- 
iniraWy to set off the syiphid symmetry of that 
tall slender figure which was so graclle and ele- 
gant, Bat the sweetness apd ^Sfability of her 
manner, as she acknowledged the felicitations of 
her tenants and of her menials, interested them 
even more than the exquisite beauty *of her person ; 
and she was at once endeared to their hearts. 

Being already well acquainted with the affairs 
of the Bloomfield estate, she experienced infinite 
pleasure in confirming the domestics in their re- 
spective situations, and in dealing forth promises 
amongst the tenants. Improvements were to be 
effected at her own cost upon their lands— leases 
ebent to expire were to be renewed on terms most 
advantageous to the recipients of these favours; 
and, in a word, those who had gathered to wel- 
come Miss Vinoe»t*s presence, had every reason to 
he satisfied with her demeanour, her oondaot, and 
her language towards them. 

On the day after her arrival at Bloomfield, the 
youthful heiress went forth, attended by her 
steward, to visit those points of interest which 
belonged to the grounds immediately attached to 
the mansion. 3 he wished to see the spot where 
her cousin and her aunt had perished— and like- 
wise the village-church where their remains slum- 
bered in the family vault* Although the wintry 
season was close at hand, yet still the scenery was 
sufficiently picturesque to interest Isabella; and 
her imagination could easily supply the charms ^ 
with which it was invested in the summer. As i 
she proceeded with the steward in the direction of 
the scene of the tragedy, she conversed with him 
in respect to its details, 

“ To toll you the truth, Miss,” said the steward, 
purposely suppressed some few facta when 
examined at the Ooroneria Inquest, I did not 
however wIMIy tell any falsehoods ; but I thought 
that the &mily honour would be saved by keeping 
back some ef the truth. And so, as you doubtless 
read, Mis^ a verdict of Aooiden^al Death was re- 
turned—though there is every reason to believe 
that the real truth was otherwise.” 

‘'?And what w^e those facts which you sup- 
pressed ?” inquired Isabella, who could not possi- 
bly be angry with the* steward for Ms conduct on 
Ae eccaslcm, inasmuch de his motives were purely 


I happened. Miss, to he the first to discover 
the tragic event,” he replied, I had some busi- 
ness to transact with Farmer Jolmson ai Ins house 

yonder you see it near that windmill, Misa — — 

and I was returning on horseback by the side of 
the dell. From a height overlooking that abyss, I 
perceived an object that at once struck roe as 
sinister. I sprang from my horse— iastoned the 
bridle to a tree— and descended into the deli. As 
I with some difficulty crept down the almost pre- 
cipitous height, I discovered with horror and con- 
sternation what the object was— or rather I should 
say what the objects were which had attracted my 
notice. There, in. a shallow part of the stream— 
their farther progress stopped by stones, or frag- 
ments of the height which had fallen down — lay 
the young Earl and the Countess. The arms of 
her ladyship were clasped tightly around his neck i 
the hands were joined by the intertwining fingers 
as firmly as if they were an iron vice i” 

“ O-ood heavens 1” exclaimed Isabella, with, a 
feeling of horror and affright; *‘what could it 
have meant ? Was it really a double suicide after 
all ?— for a rumour, you know, to that effect pre- 
I vailed at the time, until the Coroner’s Inquest set 
! it at rest.” 

' "It must have been a doublo suicide, Miss,” 
answered the steward • " for how else can we ac- 
count for the fact which I am relating ?” 

" But suppose,” suggested Isabella, " that the 
Countess might have first accidentally fallen into 
the stream— the Earl may have precipitated him» 
self into the water to save her — she in her 
desperation may have clung to him in the manner 
m which you found them— and thus they both 
met with their death.” 

"It may have been so. Miss,” responded the 
steward ; " and I sincerely hope it was, for the 
sake of their souls* repose. It would be better to 
be enabled to imagine that it was all an accident, 
rather than wilful self-destruction. At all events, 
it is certain that it took place from the bridge, 
which you will presently see.** 

" And how was that certainty acquired ?’* asked 
; Isabella. 

“Because the Countesa^s kerchief was after- 
wards found in the middle of the bridge ; and ^ 
piece of her dress was fiuttering to a nail that 
projected from the side of a plank. The kerchuff 
itself had caught a splinter of an upright pott 
which supported the rail in the middle ; and it 
was just there that the piece of the dress was 
found fluttering. That therefore was the spot 
whence the Countess had plunged into the foam- 
ing tide beneath— 'but whether accidentally or 
wilfully is a point which perhaps can never bo 
with certitude cleared up. At all events, Miss, I 
was determined to suppress that fact to which I 
have already alluded, and which could not have 
failed to strengthen the suspicion which prevailed 
at the time that it was a suicide. The two forms 
were partly out of the water and partly in it, 
when I found them. The countenance of her 
ladyship was singularly placid and serene : that of 
the young Earl was expressive of an indescribable 
horror. It seemed as if having died with that ex- 
pression upon his features, it remained indelibly 
stamped there. I separated the arms of the Coun- 
tess from his neck ^ and I can assure you. Miss, it 
was no easy task; for the fingers were rigid, and 
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tLey were so firmly interwoven as it were that I 
w as compelled to use more violence than one hkea 
to exhibit towards the dead, in order to get them 
asunder. I laid them side by side on the slope 
rising from the stream to the foot of the precipi* 
tons height ; and then I sped for assistance.” 

By the time this narrative was finished, Isabella 
and the steward reached the grove through which 
the path went slightly winding towards the bridge. 
The grove consisted chiefly of fir-trees; and as 
these retained their verdure, they formed a screen 
veiling the bridge until a turn in the path sud- 
denly brought the young lady and the steward in 
sight of it. The gurgling of the waters in the 
depth of the abyss met their ears; and Isabella 
shuddered at the thought that in those depths her 
relatives had met their doom I 

“ The bridge has now two rails, you perceive, 
AIiss,” said the steward : “ but at the time when 
the event took place, it only had one. Imme- 
diately after the occurrence I ordeied another to 
be fixed up , and the passage of the old bridge is 
now somewhat safei — -thougli an incautious, a 
timid, or a tipsy person might still easily slip j 
through.” I 

“ Bet the building of the new bridge be added | 
to the list of improvements which I suggested 
yesterday,” said Isabella. 

“ It shall be done, Miss,” answered the steward, 
with a respectful bow. 

Isabella now entered upon the bridge; and the 
steward pointed out to her where the handkerchief 
was found and where the piece of the dross was 
discovered fluttering. The young lady looked 
down shudderingly into the depth where the tor- 
rent, swollen by recent rains, was eddj»ing and 
foaming: but she soon raised her eyes, for her 
biam grew dizzy. 

** You perceive, Miss,” said the steward, indi- 
cating the contrary direction, where the side of 
the dell rises into that eminence. There is a bridle 
path along there. It was much further off from 
the edge some few years ago : but with the falling- 
in of the earth it is getting nearer and nearer. It 
was along that path I was coming when I caught 
sight of the two bodies — which however at first 
seemed only owe object— in the depth below. You 
may observe where a stunted tree grows sloping 
out from the precipitous side of that eminence. A 
few yards on this side of the exact spot which it 
overhangs, lay the corpses, which the force of the 
torrent bad swept thither until the stones arrested 
their farther progress. It is singular,” added the 
steward, with a significantly sombre look, ^‘but 
there is a legend attached to this bridge ; and your 
two relations, Miss, formed the second pair who 
were found in that very spot, the female with her 
arms clasped tight round the neck of her male 
companion .—and hence the name of the Maiden^s 
Bridge.” 

‘'indeed, this is singular!” said Isabella, a 
thousand circumstances connected with the de- 
ceased Adolphus and Ethel rushing m*unto her 
memory, “ I never heard that legend : have the 
goodness to recite it while we slowly pursue our 
walk on the other side of this bridge ; for my bram 
feels dizzy while I stand here,” 

“And by crossing the bridge, Miss,” rejoined 
the steward, “ you wull behold the very cottages 
with which the legend is likewise associated,” 


The steward then proceeded to tell the tale 
which is already known lu the reader ; and if he 
did not embellish it with such poetic language as 
that which Adolphus had used when reciting the 
tele to Ethel, he nevertheless pieserved ail the 
facts; so that Isabella listened with a prufound at- 
tention. By the time the narrative was finished, 
they reached the vicinity of the cottages, and the 
steward remarked, “ By the bye, ]\Iiss, I was going 
to mention to you that a poor shepherd who in- 
habits one of these dwellings, has his wife exceed- 
ingly ill. I have done a great deal for the woman : 
the doctor has attended her — I have sent her all 
kinds of necessaries ; but she seems in a very low 
way ; and it would perhaps cheer her if you would 
condescend to look in upon her.” 

“Ah! most willingly shall I perform this 
duty,” said Isabella. “ Let us enter the habitation 
of the invalid.” 

They entered it accordingly. It was a small 
cottage, having only two rooms, the inner one of 
which contained the shepherd’s wife. She was a 
woman of about forty— pale and emaciated with 
illness; her husband was absent at his work, their 
daughter— a girl of twelve or thii teen— was at- 
tending upon her invalid mother. The steward 
remained m the outer room, while Miss Vincent 
entered that where the invalid occupied a comfort- 
able bed— thanks to the generosity of Isabella’s 
humane intendanfc. 

When Miss Vincent announced herself, the 
woman was greatly afiected by what she conceived 
the honour thus done her. but the young lady 
gave her to understand that she regarded it merely 
as a duty which, as the owner of the estate, she 
was performing. The invalid was in a low and 
desponding way, as the steward had already inti- 
mated ; and It was only with a sickly smile that 
she expressed her thanks for the assurance made 
by Isabella that she should not bo neglected. 

All of a sudden the woman said to her young 
daughter, “ Q-o into the other rooib, m;;^ dear child : 
I wish to speak to our kind benefactress, alone.” 

The girl obeyed the mandate; and when the 
door in the partition dosed behind her, the invalid 
woman, raising herself up in the bed, looked ear- 
nestly at Isabella— and said, “ I have something. 
Miss, that lies heavy on my mind— something I 
have longed to tell, but have not dared. As yet 
only my husband knows it, and he bade me keep 
silent. But you have spoken such kind words to 
me, and your looks are so sweet and amiable, that 
I feel I must toll the secret to you.” 

“What is it?” asked Isabella, with the awe- 
inspiring apprehension that she was about to listen 
to the revelation of a crime. 

I “I do not know that I have done anything 
very, very wrong,” resumed the woman . “but still 
I have been afraid, because—” 

“Tell me what you have to say,” interrupted 
the young lady, full of anxiety ; “ and I Will can- 
didly give you my opinion upon your conduct, 
whatever it may have been.” 

“ I am about to speak, Miss, of something that 
happened here— I mean in the doll 

“ The death of my relations ?” interjected Isa- 
bella, in feverish suspense. 

“ Yes, Miss,” responded the woman. “ I never 
told any one except my husbands but — but— I 
heard and saw it all !” 
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**YmV* ind Iwbella* But wbut did you 
bear and »eeP ttcll »o q:Ui6Wy.'^]Sro, bo! my 
poor womAO» I am wroBg thus to excite you ! 
TA^ ymv lekore forgiTo my Impafcieuce !** 

** This ii how it happened. Miss. I had been 
down k> the Manor on some message from my 
httsbftad to Ih# steward 5 and instead of returning 
fey the regute path through the grove, I took a 
Bhorier cut to bring me to the bridge. I was 
within the shade of the trees: but just as I 
was about to step forth upon the bridge, I caught 
sight of the young Earl and the Countess standing 
together on the very middle of the plank. I 
thought there was something so affectionate in 
Ihfir manner to each other, as well as ia their 
looks, that I was struck with a suspicion aE was 
not right, and that they were not just upon the 
terms which a nephew and an aunt — especially as 
she herself was so young— ought to observe to- 
wards each other. Ab, Miss i I was seized with 
womante curiosity : so I remained hid in the grove ! 
to watch and to listen.” 

^Tes, yes,” said Isabella; "I understand! 
Your fault was venial enough. Proceed.” 

*‘WelI, Miss,” continued' the woman, I heard 
his lordship say that it was in the middle of the 
bridge where the event of the legend happened, 
according to the tale afterwards told by the young 
shepherd who witnessed it- And then her lady- 
ship said— I remember her words as well as pos- 
sible — * Here they fell over, the girl’s arms clasped 
tight round the neck of him who had ruined her 
happiness.’— His lordship answered, ' Yes, it was 
here and then both he and her ladyship looked 
over the bridge down into the stream underneath. 
Oh! Miss ” 

ffhe woman stopped short ; and so strong a con- 
vulsive spasm shot through her, that the bed shook 
under her. Horror was in her countenance ; and 
she fixed her eyes with a kindred expression upon 
Isabella. 

“ Proceed said the young lady, catching the 
infection of the same shuddering horror : for she 
saw that the mystery of her deceased relatives* 
fate was about to be fearfully elucidated. 

“ All of a sudden, Miss,” continued the invalid 
woman, in a low and solemn voice, the Countess 
cried, ‘JForytoe we, Athl^husf Ah, she was 
thinking of the legend— and she was imitating it 
frightfully 1” 

“ Good heavens 1 ” murmured Isabella, her blood 
running cold. 

« Yes— she imitated it!’* proceeded the woman. 
^*She flung her arms round the Earl’s neck; and 
down they went together ! O God I never shall I 
forget the wild, wild cry that rang forth from the 
lips of the young Earl ! But no cry came from 
those of the Countess ! There was an awful splash 
—and 1 fell back in a dead swoon in the grove ” 

** Just heaven!” murmured Isabella, "what a 
tragedy!— how full of a wild and terrible romance 1 
And now the mystery is cleared up I It was not 
an accident— it was not even a double suicide : it 
was a suicide and a murder ! How horrible !” 

" When I recovered my senses,” continued the 
f woman, "I hastened home to the cottage in 
affright. I felt as if I was going mad : the cry of 
I Earl rang in my ears and seemed to pierce 
1 ; I told my husband what had hap- 

I - ptale^i an^ he implored me to keep the thing a 


secret. He said that we should both he punished 
for my curiosity, by the loss of his situation. So 
you see, Miss, I was afraid to com© forward when 
the Coroner’s Inqamt took place ; and of course, 
having kept hack then, I have held my tongue ever 
since. It has preyed upon me ; and I do really 
believe it is this that has made me ill. Several 
times, when I have received kindnesses from your 
steward— who is a most worthy and excellent man. 
— I have been going to tell him what I saw and 
heard on that dreadful day: but I have been 
frightened to do so— I was so afraid he would scold 
I me for having watched and listened. And then 
i too, as my husband says, since the Coroner’s In- 
I quest made it all look as if it was an accident, 

: where was the good of giving a worse colour to it 
before the world ? But when you came in just 
now, Miss, and spoke so kind to me, I could not 
resist the opportunity of telling you ; and my mind 
is relieved. But I hope you are not angry ?” 

" I am not angry — I have no right to be I” in- 
terrupted Isabella. "After all, it is fortunate 
that you have kept the secret ; for you have saved 
the honour of my two relatives !” 

The woman fully understood Isabella’s meaning ; 
she saw that the young lady alluded not merely to 
the disgrace that would affix itself to the memory 
of the late Countess if it were reveal©*! to the 
world that by the same act she had rendered her- 
self a murderess and a suicide— but that Miss 
Yincent’s remark likewise pointed to the unques- 
tionable fact that a criminal intimacy must have 
subsisted between that suicide murderess and her 
victim, 

" I am glad that your mind is easier,” continued 
Isabella; "and I hope that now it is lightened of 
its load you wiH soon get well. Bo not vex your- 
self any more upon the subject : keep the seal of 
silence still upon your bps. You need not even 
mention to your husband that you have made this 
revelation to me.” 

The poor woman thanked Miss Vincent for her 
kindness ; and the young lady took her departure 
from the cottage, attended by the steward. The 
latter saw by the countenance of his mistress that 
something had occurred to horrify and sadden 
her : but he dared not put a question. The 
Maiden’s Bridge was reached: Isabella traversed 
it quickly, with but one shuddering look into the 
foaming, eddying, water below ; and when the 
opposite side of the ravine was gained, she said to 
the steward, in a low voice that was full of a so » 
lemn awe,— "The mystery exists no longer !— it is 
cleared up I But it was neither an accident nor 
a double suicide.” 

She then proceeded to relate all that she had 
hoard from the lips of the invalid peasant-woman 5 
and the steward listened with a dismayed interest. 
Isabella thought that she was hound thus to make 
him a confidant ia respect to the fate of her rela- 
tives, after the generosity he had displayed in en- 
deavouring to save the honour of the family name 
to the utmost of his power. 

She proceeded to the village-church where the 
remains «f those hapless and guilty lovers lay en- 
tombed ; and she felt the tears stealing down her 
cheeks as she thought of the sad and terrible 
doom they had encountered. Before she departed 
from Bloomfield, the new bridge was commenced 
across the ravine; and the invsdid peasant- woman. 



surrounded by comforts of every kind, and rapidly 
recovering ber health, and strength, had every 
reason to bless the generosity of Isabella Vincent. 
The young lady returned to the metropolis,— hav- 
ing previously learnt by letter a sulEcieney of the 
startling incidents which had occurred at Oak- 
lands, to comprehend how important a change had 
taken place in the circumstances of Christian and 
Christina, And now some months elapsed — which 
interval brings us down to the date of the cir- 
cumstances that occupied the preceding chapter. 


•OTAPTEB CLIII. 

lAST SCEFE ■VSTITH THE GEEMAHS. 

The week which was to be passed at Oaklands by 
the young Duke of Marchmont, his sister, and 
Ko. 96.— Eohbth Seeieh. 


their guests had expired ; and the twins returned 
to London. The day tised for the nuptials of our 
young hero and Isabella was close at hand : but 
before we come to that point of our story, there is 
an incident to relate. 

It was the day before the one that was to ren- 
der Christian so supremely happy— and at about 
two o’clock in the afternoon — when, as ho was 
seated in the drawing-room, a footman entered to 
announce that the three noblemen who some littlo 
while back visited his Grace, had called to solicit 
another audience. The footman— making sure 
that the Duke of Marchmont would receive them 
—had already ushered them as far as the outer 
drawing-room ; and he now stood upon the 
threshold, holding the door half open. 

“Tell those persons,” said the young Duke, 
“ that I am engaged. I decline to see them.” 

“Tare goot i” exclaimed the Chevalier Gum- 
binnen, now pushing past the footman into Chris- 
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tian’s presence, “ His G-race he sail say bo by no do loan of a tonsand guineas and do address of his 
means engaged ; and his lordship he veil inclined Grace^s tailor, Hitamel, my lord ’ dafc is do whole 

to see hia vare goot friends what sail be for loving fact. Kadger sail be for to prove it ” 

him so veil/* “ And Count Frumponhattsea to swear to it/* 

The Lord Chamberlain of that high and mighty added our hero ironioally. 
potentate, the Grand Duke of Maxe-Stolburg« “Bogarl You doubt us, my lord exclaimed 
Quotha, looked, if possible, more seedy than ever, tho Chevalier Gumbianen. ” Como, den, and see 
and brought with hioi his accustomed odour of his liojal Highness ; and you kill be for learning 
raw onions, strong cabas, and intense per->pirttlion. dat it all d© fact, We was tdi sajdng to his Royal 
He was followed by tho Chevalier Kadger, who Highneas dat we had seen do yohf. Duke do «ider 
kepi his right arm most mysteriously htld to his day— dat ho receive tis so kind— and dat he a»k us 
side— tho real truth being that there was under to come anoder day and tale de lonoh Wit him* So 
the 'armpit a rent which would hhve looked most den his Royal Highness he sail say, * Vare goot 1 
unseemly whoa about the perton of ihe Dq_uerry to Go to mine yoag friends; tel! Mm what for I sail 
a reigning Duke ; and it would h&ve moreover be wanting Ms assistance, and how he sail be for 
betrayed a fact that it was just as well to keep sending me do tousaud guineas and do name of ius 
concealed : namely, that hiS Excellency the Cheva- tailor/—— Hein 

licr Kadger wore no shirt. Count Frumpen* “Listen, gentlemen,” said our young hero, 
hausen brought up the rear ; and as he had a cold, “ Tho til'e you have Just told mo about the loss of 
he was seized with a sneeMng ftt, which com- the truiiks is one which carries deception on the 
polled him to blow his nos^ : but he was particu- face of it. Your Grand Duke is as contemptible 
Rrly cautious to turn tohn'd hand- as yourselves— particularly in respect to the mode 

kerchief, iMch airt^ remfi^t of a which he seeks to replenish his purse, Unfor- 

facRd ootton oAA^ i. ^ 4 , . 4 • iunstely for the British people, he is really a Ger- 

Intehte Iv&s thb Dtil^ m ^arcuMOavs disgust man Grand Duke, and wo all know it to our cost • ' 

on beholdihg theto Ihfee De^|;drly fdildwers of a for ho never visits England without havuig hi*, 
beggdriy German Prince thus insolently fotoe their espouses paid from our national treasury/^ 
way into his presence. For tho hist time perhaps Here the Chevaher Gumbmueu thought it he* 
since he himself had borne a ducal title, he as* coming, as the Grand Bakers represeiiletivo, to 
sumed a hi^uteur most coldly dignified j and he assume the indignant; and with a loudly ejacu- 
|aid to the Chevalier <^mbinnen„ “ YoU wil* luted “ Begar f' he advanced so close up to 
^lly misinterpreted the word^ I uttered td my Christian in order to give effect to th© words 
domestic. I do not bourt the kc^u&mtanb© bf he was about to utter, that tho strong odour 
lither yotirself or yoUr ^ ^ ¥hich ho earned about him was most siekeinngly 

“Ah, vare goot, my lord!” biMimed the Cl^e- overpowering. The young Duke hastened to the 
vilier GlutnMntiem , Your window and throfr it up. Juil at that verv mo- 

ing on© vafe great favoh^ to art,l|gii8i Ddli^Md ment a Bunch aud Judy show was passing In the 
you %as ono© a4s^©r4|dr0 to; aM who sail b© to Sg[uare ; and it halted, immediately under tho 
gtaciodkijr m to uohoai: your Grace M window. Then there arose a Sound of llie big 

him frieadSiip/* ^ , drum and tho Paadman pipes (vulgarly ci^iled a 

“We sail be for letting yOur Grace know,” Mouth organ) : the young Du&o tossed out hilf-a- 
Couat Frumpoahau&en hastened to interject, “ dat crown, at th© same time way% his hand foe tii© 
we cotiie on de special message from his Royal Itineraiita to depart— whewi 16 struck him that ho 

Highness Hetof'" ^ ^ rebognl^d the lean gadut ferm, os well as the 

“Ifthasb0SO,”saidCdiHiiaft4“ha«touaud #^ hungty edputomtoe, of thi individual 

plain yourselves ; fOr my tiMd is too yMuabto to who tli Mkilig tbit M^io. A second glance 
be wasted/^ ©olivinbea bH Grace that n© was right, YesI— 

“His Royal Highness," resumed the Chevalier there, with the mouth-organ tucked into his neck- 
Gumbmnen, in his capacity of spokesman, “ sail cloth, and tho huge drum suspended by a cord 
be for to find himself— how you say it ?— in der over his shoulders— looking most excruoiatiugly 
dayvil of a mess. His Royal Highness he sail lose unhappy— hut still tho most ludicrous picture of 
in de voyage by de steamer, tree large tronks so misery that can possibly be conceived— stood that 
full of his dotes dat you sail not be able for to once eminent and distinguished man, Baron Rag- 
thrust in de pin betwixt dem. Dey all tree sail gidbak ! 

bo tumble overboard in one vare great lurch of de « There !" exclaimed Christian ; “ there is one 
steamer— and all through de vare one great fault of your late friends !— a person who I have no 
of de captain. But dat not all s de worser sail be doubt is in every way as deserving of a tiiie— or 
for to come, De vare large strong-box full of de of a prison for vagabondage, no matter whioh, as 
gelt, and de stars and orders of his Royal High- yourselves I" 

ness, go do#n in one of dem tronks 1” The Chevalier Gumbinnen, the Chevalier Had* 

“And what do you re< 3 ^uire of meP" asked ger, and Oouat Frumpenhausen rushed to the 
Christian, half coldly, half impatiently. window; and thence they beheld the discarded 

“Himmeir ejaculated the Chevalier Hadger, Groom of the Stole Baron Raggidbak. Tho Baron 
shrugging his shoulders, but keeping his right himself, having his ©yes turned upward while run- 
arm fixed as if it were nailed to his side. ning his lips along the reeds of the mouth-organ, 

“His Royal Highness," continued Gumbinnen, caught sight of his three acquaintances; and a 
“ not choose for to tell his vare goot brudder, de malignant expression appeared on Ms previously 
Prince Albert, of all des© mishaps ; and derefore rueful countenance. Then, too, he recognised in 
Ms Royal Highness sail be for honouring his vkre the young Duke of Marchmont the late secretary 
goot friend de Duke of Marchmont by askii^ for of his Highness the Duke of Maxe-Stolburg- 
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Quotba ; and some person amongst the crowd that 
was collecting arcnnd the Punch and Judy show, 
exclaimed, There ! that^s the young Duke !— that’s 
the handsome young gentleman who a few months 
hack inherited the Marohmont Peerage 1’’ 

Mine Gott muttered Paggidbak to himself ; 

de yong mans sail now go for to bo a Duke I” — 
then raising his voice, he shouted out, ^‘Come 
down, you dam rascals ! "What for you in de 
palace of one great Duke ? Him an Inglis Duke 1 
—you de shabby beggarly flonkies of de one groat 

, pauper German Duke I Ab, you go tell him 
Boyal Highness dat mo get dronk and me sell de 
plate off de harness I Oh, you vare great dana 
rascals T’ 

While Daron Baggidbak was thus relieving his 
mind of its spiteful and vindictive feelings towards 
the throe ofEeials of the puissant German Prince, 
those individuals themselves stood transfixed in as- 
tonishment and dismay at the window. When he 
had finished his ejaculatory objurgations, Baron 
Kaggidbak wound all up with a wild flourish upon 
the mouth organ, and such a terrific blow upon the 
hig drum that the parchment was cracked. The 
individual whose duty it. was to stand in front of 
the show and carry on a pleasant discourse with 
Mr. Punch, was so incensed at this wantou de- 
struction of property, that he seized upon the cud- 
gel with which Punch was wont to inflict personal 
chastisement upon J udy, and he aimed a terrific 
blow at the sconce of Baron Baggidbak. But this 
illustrious personage—who now seemed inspired 
with a new life of some kind or another— dexter- j 
ously warded off tho blow, seized upon the staff, 
and therewith struck the Punch and Judy man to 
the ground— thus in a moment avenging many an 
insult, cuff, gibe, and practical joke which he had 
previously submitted to with a sullen and morose 
resignation. Then tossing away the mouth-organ, 
slipping the drum off his neck, and giving xt a 
terrific kick which smashed in the hitherto unin- 
jured side, he darted away as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

All this was the work of a very few moments ; 
and the crowd, hugely delighted at the whole 
scone, cheered most lustily. 

Kow,” said Christian, abruptly closing the 
window, and addressing himself in a peremptory 
manner to his three German visitors, “I order you 
to retire and I have further to inform you that 
if you again present yourselves at my residence, 
you will find the doors closed against you/' 

" Begar exclaimed the Chevalier Kadger, ges- 
ticulating violently, so that forgetting any longer 
to hold his arm tight to his side, he displayed the 
rent which he had hitherto so studiously con- 
cealed ; " dis vare great insult sail be for to have 
satisfaction ^ Dis sail be mine friend j” — and he 
pointed to the Chevalier Gurabinnen, ** Me fight 
mit de broadsword— and me pink you troo and 
troo himmel I” 

I ’''Vare goot I” ejaculated Count Prumpenhausen, 
displaying his tattered kerchief, he being seized 
with a violent sneezing fit at the moment. “Dis 
sail bo one duel— or you, my lord, sail be for 
making de apology — which, begar 1 sail be for de 
best ; and you sail be for ordering de bottles of 
wine— de port and sherries ; so we sail all make it ! 
up and be vare goot friends. It not de first time, I 
my lord, you find us vare goot gumpany/* 


^ The young Duke of Marchmout rang the bell 
violently j and when a footman answered the sum- 
mons, he exclaimed, “ Show these persons from 
the house j and tell the hall*porter to take care 
that they never again cross my threshold.” 

nothing could exceed the rage of the three Ger- 
mans on bearing this mandate issued. The Cheva- 
lier G umbinnen thrust his hands into his fiair, and 
tore at it violently, as if he were madly intent on 
tearing out masses by the roots • and then, with a 
loud “Begar!” he rushed towards Christian to 
deal him a blow. But the footman sprang for- 
ward, at the same time shouting for help; and 
seizing the Chevalier Gurabinnen by the coat- 
collar at the back part of the neck, he forced him 
from tho room. Two other tall powerful footmen 
instantaneously made their appearance : they laid 
hands upon the Chevalier Badger and Count 
Frumpenhausen in a similar manner, and ejected 
them in the same style. When once out of their 
ducal master’s sight, the three footmen gave free 
vent to their antipathies against the Germans; 
and from the top of the stairs to the bottom it 
was a series of kicks respectively administered to 
the hinder-c^uarters of those three retainers of tho 
high and mighty Prince, the Grand Duke of 
Maxe-Stolburg-Quotha. Through the spacious 
ball were the ifiiserable Germans thus igaomi- 
niously urged atopg — until they wmre finaliy ex- 
pelled, each with a good parting kick, from tho 
portals of the mansion, — the whole scene being to 
the infinite amusement of the domestics who ad • 
ministered the chastisement, as well as of the 
others who were lounging in the hall at tho time. 

How, the usage which the three Germans thus 
experienced, was certainly somewhat of tho rough- 
est ; and the consequences were displayed in the 
condition of their apparel as they made their 
forced and ignominious exit from tho ducal 
mansiop. The Chevalier Gumhinnen had the 
seat of his pantaloons most uncomfortably rent; 
and as his coat was very shoijt, the damage was 
plainly visible. Furthermore, as Be woj;© no shirt, 
the incident was fraught with a stifi gj|l|fc€r in- 
convenience • for something more than a glimpse 
of the filthiest pair of drawers was afforded. The 
Chevalier Badger had the rent under the arm-pit 
most cruelly magnified ; and his independence of 
linen, calico, or long-cloth in the shape of shirting, 
was likewise apparent. As for Count Frumpen- 
hausen — who wore a great loose coat, very much 
in the shape of a blouse, — its strong coarse mate- 
rial had withstood the violence of the treatment 
he experienced .* but his dirty rag of a handker- 
chief was hanging for more than three parts of its 
length out of his pockets. Thus, three more igno- 
raimously comical figures it would be impossible to 
conceive ; and to enhance their mortification, they 
all in a moment found themselves in the midst of 
the crowd which had assembled about the Punch 
and Judy show. 

“ My eyes, Bill I here’s a rum go 1” exclaimed 
a coalheaver to a comrade also wearing a hat 
with a long flap down the back. 

“ What a lark I” yelled an urchin with an iron 
hoop in hia hand: and in a moment the three 
flying Germans were assailed with all sorts of 
gibes, taunts, and jests. 

Away they sped ; and away rushed all the small 
boys of the crowd after them. The ranks of the 
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i^'^rsuers^ w«re qaickly recruited bj other idle 
•■china in the thoroughfares through which the 
^ proceaaiou passed ; and the quicker went 
c maddened Germans, the quicker likewise be- 
ame the pace of the crowd that was hooting, yell* 
ts shouting, and laughing at their heels. 

•*» the meanwhile a certain high functionary 
^ Sheeted with the British Court — but whose name 
precise office it suits our purpose to suppress 
Vas paying a private visit upon particular busi- 
^^^^d Duke of Maxe-Stolburg-Quotha 
^ -alirarfc’s Hotel. HisEoyal Highness, the illus- 
jmus reigning Brince, was clad xn a very shabby 
^uorm : hut this might be accounted for by the 
bia three trunks, full of magnificent 
ofching, had gone down to the bottom of the sea : 

least so the Chevalier Gumbinnon had said ; 
ha who would venture to doubt the word of such 
^hiinent personage? His Boyal Highness was 
ated at a table with his hands— and we fear no- 
*og else—in his pockets : while the high func- 
^onary of the British Court was seated near the 
hfce, with a paper containing several memoranda 
ore him. A portion of the conversation that 
P^ace, may not be uninteresting to our 

“I am sure your Eoyal Highness will excuse 
e* said the Court official, with the most urbane 
eference of tone, and manner : I am 

^l^^^^houveying the sentiments of your august 

^how it, my lord, I know it,” interjected 
6 wand Duke, who, as the reader will recollect, 
th n tolerably well. “ But my brother 

0 Prince must recollect that he is in a very 
oujjstiiug conaition. 'What would he have been 
for his marriage ” 

^ Boyal Highness,” said the Court 

** ” — referring to the paper be- 

him-—" we have about six thousand pounds 
^ansmitted to your Boyal Highness in the course 
only eight ©r nine months. The first thou- 
«and*-— »» 

* I have already explained to your lordship,” an- 
Wered the G-rand Duke, “ that it was expended in 
putting a slate roof upon my palace instead of the 
^^X'etched old thatch that for years had been rotting 


second thousand?” said th© Court 
Official inquiringly. 

*‘Why, you hnow, my lord,” responded the 
^ rand Duke, « that this sum went for a very deli- 
, purpose-^the redemption of my plate— you 
ow what f mean. It I might indulge in a 
X think it is what you English would 
h.hclo^”^ from the guardianship of an 

c< ^®%*^irig Grand Duke indulged in a loud 
Ida I ha I ha I” And so the Court official— a 
Wrosite av©a to a pauper, so long as this pauper 
^ one— considered himself compelled to 

« w with a tittering He I he 1 he I” 

n f. J<>ur Boyal Highness,” he said, “ we will 
go into any farther details relative to past 
oney. matters; hut your august brother the 
rince ventures through me to suggest that your 
^^ghness might surround yourself with a 
class of followers——*” 

jj 1** interrupted the Grand Duke 

^htiiy s «« I should advise my august brother to 


keep such counsel to himself. When ho was in 
Germany, before he contracted his marriage, ho 
was intimate with Gumbinnea — smoked cigars 
with Kadger— drank beer with Erumpenhausen — 
and delighted in a dish of sour-crout with Wronfci. 
They are all very good fellows in their way— well- 
conducted and respectable. They have Just gone 
to a grand entertainment at the young Duke (»f 
Marchmont’s.— But, Ah I what is this noise ?” 

** Some street disturbance, no doubt,” said the 
Court official. 

The Grand Duke and his visitor hastened to the 
window; and heavens! what a spectacle met their 
view ! There were those good fellows— those re- 
spectable and well-conducted men— rushing like 
escaped lunatics along the streets, the garments 
of the two Chevaliers displaying most unseemly 
rents, and Frumpenhausen^s ragged kerchief trail- 
ing like a tail behind him. And then came about 
two hundred urchins and ragamuffins of every 
description,— yelling, shouting, hooting, and giving 
vent to their exuberant mirth in terms but little 
complimentary to the high functionaries belonging 
to the Court of the reigning Duke of Maxe-Stol- 
burg-Quotha. His Boyal Highness was aghast ! his 
lordly visitor was horrified. Into the hotel rushed 
the three Germans; while half-a-dozen policemen, 
armed with their bludgeons, darted in amongst the 
crowd with the intention of dispersing it. This 
was at length done ; and then the Court official, 
looking significantly at the reigning Duke, said, 
“ How, your Boyal Highness must really pardon 
me for observing that your followers disgrace you.” 

will have justice, my lord!” exclaimed the 
Grand Duke, terrifically irate. ** I insist that all 
the pemons concerned in this scandalous troatmrmt 
of my followers, be ordered to leave Dondon within 
twenty-four hours, and England within three days, 
on pain of being shut up in the Tower for the rest 
of their lives.” 

“Your Boyal Highness lorgefs,” answered the 
Court official, ” that this is not Germany.” 

Then the sooner it is made like Germany the 
i better exclaimed the infuriate Duke. ** I am 
; sure my brother is trying hard enough——” 
i “ Ho doubt, your Boyal Highness,” rejoined the 
official ; “ and we are certainly making progress in 
1 that desirable direction. But still things cannot 
[ be done in this country on a sadden. We have a 
I Constitution 

! " And what the devil do you want with a Con- 

I stitution ?” exclaimed the Grand Duke. Do as 
we do in Germany : keep a Constitution as a sop 
to throw to the people when irritated— and then 
take it away again when the public mind has 
calmed down.” 

“ The plan is certainly a good one, your Boyal 
Highness,” answere<I the lordly sycophant ; “but 
unfortunately, in this country, we have a Parlia- 
ment— we have laws ** 

“Trash I rubbish 1” ejaculated the Grand Duke, 
with a disgust that certainly was most unfeigned. 
“ Get rid of them i do as w© do in Germany ! rid© 
rough-shod over them ! Ah I it is fortunate for 
you English people that I condescend to visit your 
shores now and then: for if it were not for the 
advice I give to my dear brother, I am sure 
I do not know what would become of you all I 
And yet he grumbles because I require a little 
money I” 
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Afe this moment tia© door burst open, and a tall 
gaunt form strode in, with tbe spindle-shanks 
clothed in a strange pair of inexpressibles. This , 
was the Baron Baggidbak j and the reigning Bake | 
of Mfixe-Stoiburg' Quotha assumed his haughtiest 
demeanour on beholding the discharged and dis- 
graced functionary. 

“ I want my rights f* exclaimed Baggidbat, 
striking his fist forcibly upon the table up to 
which he had advanced. “ Bey say me get dronk — 
and me no get dronk I Me only too dam glad to 
be for seeing anything at Quotha to get dronk 
upon! Nothing but small beer— dam small beer! 
Ben dey sail say me steal de plate off de harness — 
de plate not worth de stealing ! And why for your 
Boyal Highness not pay my wage regular ? Be 
Bench and J udy showman he pay my wage re- 
gular * but de Grand Bake he never have not one 
farden! Bat all de difference! I want my 
rights 

“Begone!” exclaimed the Grand Bake: “be- 
gone, I say !— or you shall be locked up in a for- 
tress for the remainder of your h!e.” 

“ Ah I dat all vare goot in Baderland,” exclaimed 
Baggidbak maliciously ; “ but dat no goot in dis 
contry ! Your Boyal Highness sail be for making 
me one excuse— or how you call it ?— one apology ; 
and you sail be for taking me back into your ser- 
vice, mit de pledge dat you sail not be for ill-treat- 
ing me when we get back to Baderland.” 

“Now, my good fellow,” said the Court official, 
who had no recollection of Baron Baggidbak, 

“ you had better take yourself off— or I shall call 
a constable and give you into his custody.” 

Baron Baggidbak began to curse and swear 
both in English and in German : ho rent his hair 
—he stamped and stormed— and ho vowed that he 
would expose the characters of all the Grand 
Buke^s officials, as well as their real position and 
standing lu their native land, unless his Boyal 
Highness should consent to do him justice. All 
these throats he uttered in English— which indeed, 
apart from the interjected German imprecations, 
was the language that he had spoken from 
the outset, for the express behoof of the British 
Court official whom he found with his Boyal 
Highness, i'he unfortunate Baron proceeded to 
create such a tremendous disturbance, that it 
was deemed necessary to send for a police- 
officer, He was then moat ignominiously given 
into custody : but it was not thought ex- 
pedient to convey him -into the presence of a 
magistrate, on account of the threatened revela- 
tions. The miserable Baron was therefore dragged i 
to the office of the Home Secretary, — where, after 
a brief examination, a warrant was made out for 
his committal to Bethlem, “ as a rabid and dan- 
gerous lunatic who had dealt in menaces against 
the august person of the reigning Bake of Maxe- 
Stolburg. Quotha.” 

A highly coloured account appeared in the daily 
journals, accompanied by many comments upon 
“ the state of mind of the unfortunate nobleman, 
who had once filled a distinguished post at the 
Court of hia Boyal Highness, but from which he 
had been dismissed for malversation to the extent 
of some hundreds of thousands of pounds,” 

Had those journals been honest, they would 
have used the word “ peculation j” and if they 
had been truthful, they would have represented 




the amount of the larceny at the value of about 
eighteenpence. But their great aim was to im- 
press the public mind with the grandeur, pomp, 
and riches which prevailed at the Bucal Court of 
Maxe Stolburg-Quotha. 

On the following day the Chevalier Gumbinnen, 
the Chevalier Badger, and Count Brumpenhauaen 
appeared each in a bran now suit of clothes, pur- 
chased ready-made and privately of Moses and 
Son ; and they received a warning from their ducal 
master to abstain thenceforth from the habit of 
eating raw onions, smoking bad cubas, and going 
without shirts when on a visit to this country— 
©specially to avoid getting into rows— with full 
permission to relapse into their old ways on their 
return to their own beloved Batherland. 


CHAPTEB CLIY. 

THE JUNGLE. 

The scene changes to a far distant country. In 
a cloudless sky the noon-day sun was set like a 
huge ball of fire, — its tornd beams pouring down 
with a sultriness from which it would almost ap- 
pear that every living thing would shrink to the 
nearest shade. Not a breath of air fanned the 
leaves: motionless they hung, as if all artificial, 
with stems of iron wires. tTpoa the pools there 
was not the slightest ruffle : the streams flowed so 
languidly that they seemed to be of quicksilver— 
a fluid too heavy to permit the slightest agitation 
upon the surface. All was likewise silent, as if 
the scene which we are describing was utterly ua- 
tenanted by a living thing. 

It was one vast wilderness of verdure, broken 
only by the places where the pools existed or the 
streams were sluggishly and almost imperceptibly 
gliding. Masses of underwood were interspersed 
with trees, — in many spots appearing singly— iu 
others forming small groups— in others again, con- 
gregating into the extent of woods— bui? in the 
distance so thickly aggregated as to expand into 
the magnificence of forests. Though the atmo- 
sphere was so clear and so fully lUammated with 
the golden effulgence of the sun, yet was it not 
merely heavy with its intense sultriness; but m 
its stagnation there was a sense of noisomeness 
and disease. To breathe it was fraught with a 
profound oppressiveness : it seemed impossible 
that the lungs could become expanded with such 
inhalation. Breathing itself was gasping: there 
was no vitality in that air : it afforded not the 
sense of active vigorous life. 

All was silent j ^and no evidence of the existence 
of any living thing met the eye of the observer — 
if an observer there were. And yet how different 
was the case! Within the dense shade of the un- 
derwood wild beasts were lazily reposing, rendered 
languid almost to torpor by the stifling heat. 
Within the cup of the wild flower some venomous 
little reptile was coiled up : the cobra was con- 
cealed in the grass : and what seemed to be an 
uncouthly swollen part of the branch of some tall 
tree, was in reality the boa constiictor twisted and 
twined around into a loathsome slimy knot. 

And there was an observer amidst that scene. 
By the side of a pool a man was seated, bathing 
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his feefc, yrt half afraid to dip them into feho afeill 
water for fear lest some monster should thrust up 
its hufje head to seize upon Ms limbs. Parched 
with thirstj he drank and drank again ; and yet 
the water refreshed him not ; for it was tepid — it 
was warm to sickliness* 

Profoundly unhappy secmocl that man ; and yet 
Ms was a countenar 2 q that could scarcely express 
anything beyond tho ferocity and devilish wicked- 
ness which belonged to his character. His gar- 
mentSj of an European fashion, were travel-soiled ; 
and as the man sat by that pool, ho ever and anon 
looked around him, as if m utter consternation and 
dismay when tho sense smot"" him of the stupen- 
dous ionelmess and utter helplessness of his 
position. 

Presently that dense siioni e was broken by the 
sound of something rustling in the brake on the 
opposite side of the pool ; and tho object, whatever 
at were, plunged into the water, which rippled slug- 
gishly, and became still and smooth again. With 
what awful terror did that man sp’^ing up to his 
feet I— how literally did his hair ud on end I— 
what intense anguish, what esicruo img suspense, 
what ineffable dread were depicted iponhis counte- 
nance! An observer —if there had been one— might 
have forgotten his abhorrent ugliness in the sense 
of compassion which would have been felt for a 
being who evidently suffered such dire horror. 
And no wonder that ho should so suffer !-~for 
when that sound broke thus suddenly upon his 
startled ear, a thousand crucifying apprehensions 
swept through his bram. Was it a huge serpent 
about to Ihng out its hideous length at him and 
encircle him in its slimy, horrible, deadly folds ? — 
or was it a tiger springing at him ?— or was it 
some other monster belonging to that scene in 
the midst of which he found hipiself thus lonely, 
thus Mendless, thus unprotected and forlorn? 
®he eoeae itself was india : tho place was a 
jungle and that man was the Barker. 

He had escaped from Indcrahad : but now how 
bitterly did he curso himself for having taken that 
step 1 At least a hundred miles lay betwixt him 
and tbe capital of Queen Indora's kingdom: he 
might possibly retrace his way— ho might go back 
to his fortress : but he dared not ; for in order to 
effect his flight he had slain the sentinel who 
guarded tho passage from which Ms cell opened? 
and he could not entertain the hope that Queen 
Indora or her royal husband would so far overlook 
the crime as to leave him in possession of Ms 
life. 

Yet, on the other hand, of what value was that 
life amidst the horrors of this Jungle? He knew 
net where to place himself in order to be in safety. 
If he sat beneath the shade of a tree, the hideous 
idea would creep over him that a huge snake 
might fit any instant dart down with its tre- 
mendous length and wind its loathsome coils 
around him* If he sought the groves, he dreaded 
lest the dilen« should suddenly bo broken by the 
howl of a wild beast and its claws should bo struck 
deep into his palpitating iiesh. If he made his 
way through the underwood, he felt every instant 
as if the deadly eobra were winding around his 
kgs. If he rested Mmself upon the grass by the 
side of a stream or pool, his blood still curdled 
with the apprehension thah insidious reptile 
through the -rimk luxuriance of that 


herbage towards him. This man lived an entire 
age of horrors in every passing minute. 

At an early hour in the morning of that day ho 
had passed through a little village, where some 
bullock-drivers, cooking their rice in the public 
khan, had from chanty given Mm a portion of 
their food. Thence journeying onward, ho had 
insensibly plunged deeper and deeper into this 
wild scone of fearful beauty, which, when too late 
to retreat, he discovered to be a jungle swarming 
with the brute and reptile enemies of man. 

It were vain for the Barker to ask himself what 
he should do: his imagination could suggest no- 
thing— unless now and then ho redectod that it 
nero bettor to attempt to make Ms way back to 
Indorabad, and dare whatever fate might attend 
Mm there, than wander about in this abject 
wretchedness of mind to perish by the venom of a 
serpent, in tho coils of a snake, or by the fangs 
and claws of a wild beast. And this re flection 
again occurred to tho Barker after that startling 
incident which had filled him with such horrible 
apprehension by the side of the stagnant pool. 

Yes— his resolve was now taken ; and he began 
to retrace his way, as well as he could recollect it, 
towards the direction from which he had come. 
He thought that if ho could only regain the vil- 
lage where he had received the alms of rice in the 
I morning, he might thence trace his road back to 
Inderabad. But pathway in the jungle there was 
none ; and in a very little time the Barker found 
that ho was completely at fault concerning the 
direction which he ought to pursue. There cer- 
tainly was a group of trees which ho did not 
remember to have noticed before : there was a 
pool by which ho assuredly had not passed ; and 
there again was the ruin of some ancient temple 
that seemed to indicate a spot unmarked by Inm 
before. Again ho sat down in a place which he 
fancied to be the most secure from any sudden 
attack on the part of reptile or wild boast j and 
again did ho abandon himself to blank despair* It 
was a small open spot, denuded of verdure— with 
underwood at a little distance, and a clump of 
trees rising in the midst about forty yards off. 
Hk eyes were riveted upon those trees, because ho 
now safe motionless, and the gaze of one in such 
a state of mind is wont to fix itself upon something. 
Yes— utterly motionless he sat, Ms elbows upon 
his knees, his hands supporting his counbmance. 
Slowly through Ms mmd rullc/1 all tho incidents of 
Ms life— a hideous phantasmagoria— a horrible 
panorama; and the wretch nas appalled by tfie 
scenes that memory thus in suecession conjured 
up. What would ho giro to he enabled to live 
his entire life over again ! And yet it wai not 
precisely remorse— but only regret which the roan 
felt; not remorse for tho crimes themselves, but 
regret that ho should have committed* them, inas- 
much as Ms present position was one of their 
eonsequenoesu Ho cursed himself as a fool, rather 
than loathed Mmself as a criminal* 

His gaze was fixed upon the clump of trees, at 
first vacantly — until at length something began to 
attract Ms attention. It seemed as il one long 
stem was in motion while the others were sta- 
tionary. He strained Ms regards. Sfo— itmusfe 
be an illusion !— all those stems were utterly still ; 
for how could they possibly be agitated when there 
was not a breath of air to rume the smallest of 
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tbie leaves that belonged to tbeir crowning foliage ? 
And yet tbe Barker felt as if bis gaze were irre- 
sistibly retained there by some unknown fascina- 
tion. Ah I again the stem of that tree appeared 
to move. 'Yes!— and now tbe branches them- 
selves were shaken ! The next instant all was 
still. The Barker sat stupified by a vague sense 
of terror, — his eyes riveted upon that stem. 
Though the ardent sun was bathing Mm as it 
were m its molten effulgence, yet was he now 
shuddering with a glacial chill; while the big 
drops burst out cold and clammy upon him. Oh, 
what a convulsing horror shook Mm with the 
strongest spasm as he suddenly beheld that seem- 
ing stem draw itself up from the ground and dis- 
^pear amidst the foliage! Then among the 
branches and leaves of all those trees there was 
a rapid rushing — a vivid playing hither and 
thither — a continuous succession of hounds and 
leaps and springs, which shook tree after tree ; — 
and the Barker now knew it was the Mdeous 
frolicking of a snake amidst that foliage ! 

He started up to his feet : he endeavoured to 
move — but overpowering horror riveted him to 
the spot. His lower limbs seemed turned into | 
stone : they were as heavy as lead— -just as they 
often appear to the dreamer in the midst of a i 
terrific nightmare. Colder and more clammy still 
b*-ood the perspiration upon him : he was literally 
bathed in Ms own agony. 

All of a sudden something darted forth from ’ 
the canopy of verdure ; it was the terrible boa 
constrictor flinging its immense supple length out 
from amongst the interlacing branches and masses : 
of foliage that had just proved the scene of its 
fearful gambollings. It was seen by the Barker 
but for a moment : — it disappeared amongst the 
underwood ; and then there was a rushing noise to- 
wards the spot where he stood like an effigy of 
marble, but with all the keenest sensibility of a 
man. Yet for not more than another instant did 
he stand thus as if petrified ;~down he fell, as if 
terror itself had become suddenly personified in 
some huge giant-shape, and with an ii^sible 
foot crushed Mm to the earth. The wretch 
wiithed upon tho soil as if already encircled by the 
folds of tho monstrous snake of which he had 
caught a glimpse as it flung itself from amidst the 
trees. Indeed so strong was his imagination that 
his contortions and conyulsions were as agonizing 
and Ms thirobe as hoirible aS if the Serpent had 
verily add positively got him in its folds. Though 
all this endured but for a few instants, it was k 
perfect century of excruciations ; and yet no cry 
escaped his lips— the power of utterance was 
paralysed— -and his agony was perhaps all the 
greater because ho could not give vent to it in one 
long, loud, pekiing cry. 

But it was merely in imagination that he was 
thus suffering. On came the hideous rush that 
made his blood curdle within him and a glacial 
chill sweep down his very backbone. But the 
rush awept past him at a little distance— still 
amidst the Underwood; and then there was k 
heavy splash in some water that had remained 
concealed from Ms eyes. He sprang up to his feet : 
he rushfed away firota the spdfc: but on a little 
eminence he for 4 moMent reverted Ms gaze as if 
by an irresistible fascination. Thence he caught a 
glimpse of the pool into which the monstrous rep- 


tile had plunged ; and he beheld its whole length 
darting through the water, just underneath the sur- 
face, and with its head above it. Away sped the 
Barker : — for a long time he ran, experiencing the 
awful horror which the spectacle had left upon his 
mind, as well as the dread that the reptile would 
yet pursue Mm and make him its prey. 

When thoroughly exhausted— and now with a 
burning perspiration upon him— he threw himself 
upon some grass. A loud hissing immediately fell 
upon his ear; he sprang up as if galvanized, and 
he caught a glimpse of a cobra gliding away at a 
little distance. Away he started again ; the 
wretch’s brain was almost turned with inde- 
scribable horror. At length he beheld what ap- 
peared like a rocky elevation, not more tfian thirty 
feet high at its greatest altitude ; and thither he 
bent Ms steps. It proved to be what it appeared ; 
and the Barker found that it contained a cave, 
without any herbage in its immediate vicinity ; so 
that he walked with a mind relieved from the 
dread of having his ankle suddenly encircled by 
some venomous reptile. Yet he was cautious in 
entering the cave, for fear lest it should be the lair 
of a wild beast. 

It did not penetrate far into the rock ; and thus 
Mie Barker was soon satisfied that no brute enemy 
was to be encountered there. There was a sort of 
loophole fashioned on one side of the cave to admit 
the light to its innermost depth ; and to his min- 
gled joy and surprise he found a mass of cold 
boiled rice and some fruits placed in a niche un- 
derneath the loophole. It naturally struck him 
that chance had brought Mm to the habitation of 
some anchorite -dweller in that jungle; and he sat 
down in the cave to await the return of its sup- 
posed proprietor. But an hour passed— and no 
one made his appearance. Then the Barker, feel- 
ing the pressure of hunger, began to make free 
With the provisions— to which indeed he was truly 
welcome ; for according to a custom prevalent in 
India, they had bSen left by some beaevolent G-os- 
soon, or wandering Dervish, for the benefit of the 
next wayfarer through that wild uninhabited re- 
gion, But this fact tho Barker did not know, 
and could not then surmise ; and thus hour after 
hour did he wait in the hope of seeing a human 
form make its appearance ; for he craved any com- 
panionship in tho awful solitude of that jungle. 

Ho one however came; and night was now ap- 
proaching. There was an ample supply of food 
for the morrow ; for the Barker had eaten spar- 
ingly, for fear of giving offence to the supposed 
anchorite owner of the cavern. The cave was cool 
during the daytime, in comparison with the in- 
tense sultriness that previiled where he was ex- 
posed to the rays of the burning sun; and it 
seemed to afford a secure resting-place for the 
night. But haunted by the dread of reptiles and 
wild beasts, the Barker looked about for the moans 
of rendering it as safe as possible. He blocked up 
the loophole with stones and fragments of rock : 
and carrying other fragments into the cave, he 
formed a barricade sufficiently high at the entrance 
to protect himself against the intrusion of the 
enemies he so much dreaded. Then he stretched 
himself upon the ground to sleep ; and thoroughly 
exhausted, he soon fell into slumber. But his re- 
pose was rendered uneasy and agitated by terrific 
dreams, in which the adventures with the hug© 
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boft'constnctor and the hissing cobra were enacted 
all over again. 

He awoke in the morning, bat little refreshed 
bj bis slumber — shuddering with the recollections 
of the dreams that had haunted him — and scarcely 
able to persuade himself for a conriderable time 
that he was not exposed to some imminent peril 
of a fearful nature. When his mind was some* 
what collected, he removed the barricade from the 
mouth of the cavern; he walked forth — and he 
looked around Mm in the hope of discerning the 
supposed owner of the place where he had found 
a lodging. But still no human form met his eye ; 
and returning into the cave he refreshed himself 
with a portion of the provisions. The fruits cooled 
his parched tongue ; and as ho ate, he still mar- 
velled why the supposed owner of the cave should 
remain absent. At length he began to fancy that 
ho might possibly have died in the jungle, some- 
where in the neighbourhood — or that he had be- 
come the prey of a wild beast or a reptile. All 
his horrible apprehensions in respect to those 
dreaded creatures returned to the Burkeris mmd ; 
and he ventured not far away from the vicinage of 
the cave throughout that day. At the back of the 
rock a spring trickled down ; and though unpro- 
tected by shade, yet was the water cooler than any 
which the Barker had tasted elsewhere since his , 
entrance into the jungle. When night came, he 
barricaded the entrance to the cave again— and he 
slept • but his slumber was once more haunted by 
horrible dreams, in which tigers, snakes, and 
venomous reptiles played a conspicuous part. 

When morning returned, the Burker made an 
end of the provisions which he had found in the 
cavej and he perceived the necessity of seeking 
somewhere for a fresh supply, as no living being 
made his appearance, and he was more than ever 
convinced that the anchorite-owner of that dwell- 
ing must have perished in the jungle. He now 
wandered farther away from the cavern than on 
the preceding day he had ventured to do : and ho 
endeavoured to find the route to that village which 
has been before alluded to. He strove to recollect 
any particular landmarks that might guide him in 
his search: but herein he totally failed; and he 
was floundering farther and farther into the jungle 
instead of drawing nearer to the accomplishment 
of his aim. He had however been careful to note 
the landmarks which might guide him back to the 
hospitable cavern j and towards evening he began 
to retrace his way thither, half famished and with 
something very much like a prospect of starvation 
before him. 

He had to pass an assemblage of trees, consti- 
tuting a dense grove, and occupying about a couple 
of acres of ground. As he drew hear this grove, 
the Barker fancied that he heard the sounds of 
human voices. He stopped and listened. Yes— 
assuredly Ms conjecture was right! But who 
might the individuals be ? In a country where 
the members of the brute creation were of so for- 
midable, fearful, and hideous a nature, some of 
the human species itself might he dangerous to 
fall in with. Bo thought the Barker; and he 
therefore resolved to prtwjeed with caution before 
presenting himself to these travellers, whoever 
they might be. The Irregularities of the grove— 
the trees of which stretched out at one point and 
rMrmted inwards at another— favoured his stealthy 


design ; so that the Barker wns enabled to find a 
hiding-place, whence he himself might rseoi^mitrs 
without being seen. 

He now beheld two natives, seated upon a spot 
where only the short grass grew ; and the smoul- 
dering embers of a fire showed that they had re- 
cently been cooking the provisions which they were 
now eating. These consisted of rice and vege- 
tables ; but ever and anon one of the Hindoos took 
a sort of gourd, which was slung by a leathern 
belt over his shoulder, and having applied it to his 
own lips, he passed it to his companion. The 
latter, instead of a gourd, had a sort of knapsack 
slung over his own shoulder ; and both were men 
between thirty and forty years of age, attired in a 
manner that showed they belonged to a humble 
class. Each however had pistols in his belt ; and 
each a musket, or nfle, lying by his side. They 
had no horses they were evidently travelling 
upon foot ; and they had curiously contrived 
leathern leggings reaching nearly up to the middle 
of their thighs — no doubt to protect their lower 
limbs from the fangs of venomous reptiles while 
making their way through the jungle. They 
seemed happy and contented enough, as if repos- 
ing in that shade with a perfect sense of security ; 
so that the Burker wondered how they could feel 
themselves thus safe against the sudden attack 
of a boa constrictor from a tree, however great 
their reliance might he on their fire-arms in case 
of the appearance of a wild beast. 

I The Burker, encouraged by their evident good- 
humour, was about to issue forth from bis place of 
concealment and accost the two natives — to whom 
, he intended by signs to make known that ho was 
hungry— when a spectacle which he beheld, re- 
I teined him still in his hiding-place. It must be 
I understood that this Mding-plac© was amongst a 
number of trees jtitting forth as it ware from the 
side of the grove itself, and therefore half enclosing 
the open space where the two natives were re- 
posing and feasting. They themselves wore lying 
in such a way that their backs were towards the 
grove and their sides towards the Burker. It was 
just at' the very moment when the Burker was 
about to issue forth and reveal himself, that he 
beheld some dark object, just within the trees and 
thick underwood behind the two nativw, Ibe 
next instant the branch of a tree was put wide ; 
i and the dark countenance of a man peered forth 
; upon the two travellers. This movement was evi- 
I dently executed in so stealthy and noiseless a man- 
ner that the travellers themselves remained unsus- 
picious of it ; for no doubt if they had heard even 
so much as the rustling of a leaf, they would have 
grasped their rifles and started up to their feet. 
The Burker knew not what it meant : but a vague 
terror seixed upon him— for he fancied that some 
mischief was intended; and he remained motion- 
less as a statue in his hiding-place. But his eyes 
were riveted upon the spot where that dark coun- 
tenance had appeared. Again the branch was put 
aside in the same noiseless manner as before; and 
now the Barker beheld two swarthy countenances 
looking down upon the travellers. He was near 
enough to observe the sinister glare of the eyes 
belonging to those two countenances ; and a atiE 
deeper terror was stricken into his own heart. 

If all this had occurred in his own native land, 
the Burker would have doubtless taken some deci- 
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five parfc: Biife Here, in iliis horrible jungle, ifc was 
quite different. Indeed, bis mind was attenuated 
by the sense of continuous perils which surrounded 
him— by the objects he had seen— and by his hor- 
rible dreams at night : he was in a strange land, 
where everything was different from what he had 
been accustomed to in England ; and thus was it 
that the Burker in an Indian jungle was himself 
a different being from the Burker in his own 
country. 

There he was, motionless in his hiding-place, — 
his mind full of a dismayed suspense : there were 
the two travellers, reclining on the grass, unsus- 
picious of impending evil ; and there, xn the dense 
maze of verdure behind them, were the two sinis- 
ter countenances, with eyes glaring as if upon in- 
tended victims. All of a sudden two objects were 
thrown forth — precisely at the same instant — from 
amidst those trees ; and the next moment the two 
unfortunate travellers were writhing, convulsing, 
1^0. 97 .— Eoueth Series. 


and seeming by their desperate movements to bo 
battling for their very lives. The Barker compre- 
hended it all I Cords, with nooses at the ends, 
had been thrown forth from amidst the shade of 
the trees. With such unerring skilfulness and 
terrible precision were these lassos used that tho 
nooses had fallen round the necks of the two tra- 
vellers; while the murderers amongst the trees 
were drawing the cords tight, so that the wretched 
victims were already in the agonies of death. 

Accustomed though tho Burker was to deeds of 
crime, not only in respect to their contemplation, 
but also their perpetration, he was nevertheless 
astounded, horrified, and appalled at this spec- 
tacle. Even if he had wished to move, he bad 
not the power: his limbs were paralysed— his 
blood had ail curdled in his veins. He could no 
longer see the murderers within the grove : but he 
had a frightful view of their victims, who were 
writhing in the agonies of death and vainly grasp- 
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ing afc tlie cords wMcli wero tight round their 
throats. Ai length their anortal sufferings were 
put an end to ; and there they lay, still and dead— 
those who had so lately been in the enjoyment of 
vigorous life, exchanging convivial words, and with 
smiles upon their lips ! ffhe Barker felt as if a 
noose were round his own neck; and ho dared 
scarcely even breathe, for fear lest he should be- 
tray his presence there and become the third 
victim ! 

The two assassins now emerged from their am- 
bush. They were tall, athletic, well-made indivi- 
duals— nearly naked — each with but a scanty gar- 
ment of dark cloth fastened round the middle of 
the body. Their eyes had a ferocious glare, like 
those of wild beasts ; and when they grinned at 
each other, with herco bloodthirsty satisfaction at 
the contemplation of the work they had performed, 
tho Barker perceived that their teeth had been 
filed into points, so that they resembled those of a 
shark, or the sharp jagged edge of a saw. Altoge- 
ther there was something unnatural and fiend-lSce 
in the appearance of those miscreants : for though 
they had the human shape, it was scarcely possi- 
ble to fancy that they were veritable human be- 
ings. The Barker trembled for his life : his 
breath was held with horrible suspense ; hia blood 
seemed to turn into ice in his veins. 

Most of our readers will havo comprehended i 
that tho two assassins belonged to tho horrible j 
sect of Thugs, or Stranglers, which has not alto- i 
gethof disappeared from tho peninsula of Hindo- 
Stan. The Barker did not ho’wever know v^ho they 
were; nor had ho the slightest idea that their 
murderous purmiita constiiitted & sort of diabolic 
creed as well m a regultt afocation. Bto took 
them to bo mere banditti, who oh this occasion had 
availed themselves of tfes' readiest means of taking 
tho lives of their tictiins whom they did not dare 
provoke to an open combat on account of tho fire- 
arms they possessed. 

Tho feJtmnglers- having gratified their horrible 
propensity for murderous deeds by gating for a 
few minutes upon their victims— proceeded to take 
possession of their weapons; and then unfastening 
the oords from around the necks of the murdered 
men, the Thugs plunged again into the recesses of 
the grove. They did not tarry to rifie the persons 
of their victims : they did not even so much as ; 
open tho knapsack which was slung over tho 
shoulder of on© of them ; nor did they touch tho 
l^uor which the gourd contained, nor the ro- 
rnmnder of tho food which had been left upon 
tho grass. They vanished from the Burkoris view, 
bearing with fcliom their fatal lassos, and all the 
weapons that had belonged to tho victims of this 
hideous assassination. 

Tos nearly half-an-hour, however, did the Barker 
remain in his hiding-place after tho departure of 
the Stranglers* He was afraid to move. Ho now 
thought much less of snakes, reptiles, and tigers, 
than of those horrible miscreants whose victims 
lay stretched motionless before his eyes. At length 
the Barker began to take courage somewhat ; and 
thinking that the coast must now be completely 
clear, he stole forth from his hiding-place. It was 
still however with fear and trembling that he 
approached the corpses: for by so doing he ap- 
proached likewise that very part of the grove 
where the lassos had been thrown forth. The 


murderers might still be there; and one of those 
fatal cords might be thrown out for its deadly 
noose to encircle his own neck as he had seen both 
circle the necks of the dead towards whom ho was 
now cautiously and timidly advancing » But all 
was still ; and tho Barker, gaining more and moro 
courage, proceeded to possess himself of the gourd, 

I the knapsack, and the remnant of provisions. lie 
longed to tarry and rifle the persons of tho dead ; 

^ for if he found money upon them it might bo ser- 
: viceable to him if ever he should succeed in getting 
out of that Jungle : but a sudden rustling amoagst 
the trees made him flee away for his very life. 
He was at a considerable distance before ho dared 
to look back ; and then he behold not the forms of 
the miscreant whom he much dreaded that his 
eyes would encounter. 

He succeeded in gaining his cavern ; bat there 
was another source of surprise and mystification 
for him. A fir© had evidently been lighted in 
front of the cave during the day ; another mass of 
boiled rice and a q^uantity of frnils were left in the 
niche underneath tbb loophole. But no human 
; being was to be seen on that spot except tho 
■ Barker himself. Tho man was seized with a sirt 
of vague and awful terror, as if with the sense 
that ho was the object of some design on the part 
of preternatural powers. Ferhaps the Enemy of 
Hankind himself was placing that food in his way, 
more effectually to seal his doom than his own 
antecedent crimes could have done ? But this was 
an impression that could not be permanently made 
on such a mind as the Barker’s ; and he be ^an to 
have an inkling of the real truth, Boubtlcss that 
cavern served as a temporary lialfcing-placo for 
wayfarers through the dreadful Jungle ? — and 
doubtless likewise the food was left by some well- 
provided person for the use of any kss fortunato 
individual ivho might bo coinpellcd to trust entirely 
to such thoughtful charity f These were the ideas 
that now arose in the Barkers mind; and tho 
reader is already awaro how consistent they hap- 
pened to ho with the actual truth. 

He was now well supplied with provisions for 
tho next two or three days; and ho found that tho 
gourd contained some exceedingly potent spirit. 
lEe ato and drank heartily ; but hia soul was the 
prey to a continuous trouble— for ho dreaded lest 
chance or previous knowledge should bring tho 
sliark-teethed murderers to his cave. On osamin* 
iug tho knapsack, ho found that it contained a 
quantity of despatches, written in a manner which 
he could mb possibly comprehend ; and be ihera- 
fore concluded that the victims of the Stranglers 
must have been messengers bearing some docu- 
ments from one Indian authority to another. 

When the darkness set in, tho Barker barri- 
caded the place with oven greater precautions than 
those he had previously adopted. He slept but 
little that night; and when slumber did fall upon 
bis eyes, it was moro than ever feverish and un- 
: easy j ior not merely were his dreams now haunted 
by wild beasts and reptiles, but hkewibo by tho 
images of human beings as terrible as tho tiger 
^ and as stealthy as the serpent. 
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CHAPTER CLV. 

THE TIG-ER, 

Oh awaking in the morning, the Burker seriously 
reflected upon ins position ; and he came to the 
fixed resolve of escaping out of that jangle, or 
perishing m the attempt. Being thus determined 
to abandon the hospitable cave, the Barker filled 
the knapsack with the remnant of his provisions 
and slung it over his shoulders. He likewise took 
with him the gourd ; for it still contained no incon- 
siderablo quantity of spirits, which being of a very 
potent character, produced much effect with even 
the smallest dram. 

It cost the Barker some regret to leave the 
cavern that had sheltered him j for he felt like a 
man who was leaving a harbour of comparative 
safety to enter upon the terrific perils of unknown 
seas. Perhaps, indeed, the miscreant would have 
remained altogether in that place, trusting to the 
benevolence of wa}?farers to continue their supplies 
of provision ; but after the tragedy which he had 
' beholden in the jangle, he could not linger xn a 
neighbourhood which appeared to be infi^ted with 
human monsters as formidable as those which be- 
longed to the brute creation. The Barker accord- 
ingly set out, with his gourd and his knapsack, to 
enter upon the stupendous task of finding an issue 
from the jungle. Let the reader conceive how 
great would have been the danger and the conster- 
nation of those mariners of the olden time who 
were the first to penetrate into the awful watery 
solitudes of the South Pacific, if their compass had 
been lost. But almost equally hopeless was the 
task now entered upon by this man-exposed to a 
thousand perils — without fire-arms or weapons of 
any kind to protect himself against the wild 
animals that swarmed in the solitudes of that 
jungle— ignorant of the way he ought to pursue— 
and going forth to trust entirely to hazard and to 
accident to guide him out of this dread inhospi- 
table region* 

Hot far had the Barker proceeded, when at a 
distance of about a hundred yards ahead he per- 
ceived a tall object, which he had at first taken for 
a tree, or shrub, suddenly put itself in motion. 
What at the outset he had fancied to be the 
branches, all in an instant expanded and seemed to 
be flapping violently. The idea that it could bo a 
bird flashed through the Burker*s mind ; but a 
bird of at least seven feet in height appeared to | 
Mm an impossibility. Yet a second thought made ’ 
him reflect that a country which could produce 
snakes so monstrous as those which he had seen, 
might contain amongst its zoological wonders birds 
as colossal as the object which he now behold at a 
little distance. He stood still, less terrified per- 
haps than he had been at the sight of other living 
things the very names of which made the blood 
run cold and the flesh creep upon the bones ; but 
still he was far from feeling comfortable. 

It was indeed a bird which the man was con- 
templating ; and it was now walking slowly away 
from the spot where he first saw it. We may as 
well inform the reader that it was one of the adju- 
tant species, which often attains the height of five 
feet, and sometimes grows to the proportions of 
this specimen which the Barker was now survey- 


ing, Slowly it proceeded, until appearing sud- 
denly to catch sight of a form to winch the eye 
was unaccustomed, it advanced towards the Barker. 
How the man was seized with a complete terror : 
ho turned and fled. But the giant adjutant bird 
was speedily in his close vicinage , and, apprehend- 
ing a sudden attack, he snatched up a large stone 
against which his foot kicked. Eortunate for him 
was it that he stepped back at the same moment 
with the speed of lightning : for from, the very 
spot whence ho had picked up the stone, a cobra 
di capollo darted forth, raising its hideous hooded 
head, hissing, and preparing to spring at him. In 
another moment the adjutant bird seized the cobra 
in its bill ; and the Barker availed himself of the 
circumstance to place a still greater interval be- 
tween himself and that colossal specimen of the 
feathered tribe. He looked back — the reptile 
had disappeared from the bill of the bird ; and the 
bird itself was slowly walking away in a contrary 
direction to that which the Barker was pursuing. 

Relieved from that source of apprehension, the 
wanderer continued his path — if path it could be 
called where beaten road there was none, and 
where ho advanced amidst thick underwood or 
rank grass — or else over patches of sward whore 
the herbage was short and sweet, constituting the 
few oases of wholesome vegetation in that wilder- 
ness. Eor a couple of hours the Barker pro- 
ceeded without experiencing any fresh peril or 
alarm— until all of a sudden he was startled by a 
terrific crashing amongst a neighbouring thicket j 
and thence emerged a huge animal, which by the 
trunk and the long ivory tusks he knew to bo an 
elephant. The brute seemed to be either in a 
naturally wild or else frightened state; for on 
emerging from the brake, it stood snorting, elevat- 
ing its trunk, and pawing, or rather trampling 
the ground with its feet. The Barker stood 
transfixed with terror for a few moments ; ho was 
then about to turn and fly, when there was a sud- 
den rush from the same thicket— and another 
animal made its appearance. The next moment 
the elephant and this new-comer closed as it were 
in combat; and still was the Barker transfixed, 
gazing upon the awful scene. 

The brnte with which the elephant was thus 
engaged, was of considerably less dimensions; and 
it had a long curving tusk, or horn, on the upper 
part of its snout. The wanderer in the jungle 
knew not what it was : but the reader has by this 
time comprehended that it was a rhinoceros— the 
deadly foe of the elephant. Each seemed to be 
fully aware of the mode of attack that would be 
adopted by the other. The elephant rushed at 
the rhinoceros to pierce it with its long tusks ; 
but the rhinoceros, though apparently so un- 
wieldy, wheeled about, escaped the meditated 
blow, and then rushed in with the intention of 
ripping its opponent’s belly with its own tusk. 
Then the elephant itself displayed a similar 
agility; and with a sudden movement received 
the blow upon its haunch, where its impenetrable 
skin was an effective armour of resistance. Then 
front to front they were again:— this time the 
elephant’s sharp -pointed tusks pierced the side of 
the rhinoceros, near the shoulder ; and the next 
moment the horn of the wounded brute was 
driven up with all the force of the impulsive head 
into the belly of the elephant. Down fell the 
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Iiuge animal, a strange and ternSc sound denoting 
its mortal agony ; wMe the victorious rhinoceros, 
drawing hack for an instant, rushed forward and 
inflicted another hideous ripping wound. 

The Barker meanwhile had been gazing with 
indescribable feelings of mingled awe and horror : 
hut he now tarried to behold no more; for he 
dreaded lest the conquering brute should seek him 
as another victim. He plunged farther and far- 
ther into the jungle — his brain dizzy with the 
idea of all the horrors that surrounded him, and 
lost in an appalling wonderment as to what new 
spectacle might suddenly burst upon his view. He 
drew near a forest which stretched far as the eye 
could reach upon his right hand j and if he had 
been skilled m the vegetable history of Hindo- 
stan, he would have known that it was an immense 
assemblage of those superb teak-trees which rival 
the British oak in the building of ships. Avoid- 
ing the forest as much as possible, on account of 
the double perils of boa constrictors and Stranglers, 
the Burker turned away to the loft ; and another 
hour’s journey brought him to a new scene of 
verdure. Hero towering palm-trees were laden 
with their fruit — that fruit which he could not 
reach : but he beheld countless monkeys running 
up the stems and playing amongst the branches. 
Mangoes were there growing in wild: abundance: 
but the Burker dared not eat of them, for he was 
afraid of being poisoned. Pepper-vines and car- 
damom-plants were richly interspersed around: 
the plantain and the jack were hkewise flourishing 
there. 

The beams of the vertical sun were now fraught 
with so intense a sultriness that the Burker would i 
have given worlds to be enabled to seek some 
grateful shade ; but for the reasons above set forth, 
he dared not* He was athirst ; for since ho had 
left Ms cavern he had found no pool nor stream 
with whose waters ho might moisten his feverish | 
lips. He dragged himself painfully along: but in 
another half-hour ho reached a broad stream. 
Hero he sat down to slake his thirst and bathe his 
feet . hut scarcely had he taken off his shoes, when 
a long terrific head was thrust up above the sur- ^ 
face of the water at a little distance j and the ! 
gaping jaws showed frightful ranges of teeth. 
With a cry— a perfect yell of agony, which re- 
sounded through those wilds— the Burker started 
up to Ms feet, snatched up his shoes, and darted 
away. On glancing back, he beheld a tremendous 
aliigator emerge from the river j and more quickly 
sped the affrighted wretch, his mind suffering ex- 
cruciations as terrific as if he were actually in the 
jaws of the stupendous reptile. But when he 
again looked round, he perceived that he was safe 
from pursuit 5 and he sank exhausted and in de- 
spair upon some masses of granite rock. Tears 
coursed their way down the face of the unhappy 
man* He who had never known what compunc- 
tion was when about to perpetrate a crime — he 
who had oven done murder’s work without re- 
morse— now wept at the fearful position in which 
he found Mmself. Whichever way he turned, 
spectacles of horror or of danger — ^indeed, of both 
combined— presented themselves* The grass under 
his feet— the trees above his head — the brakes on 
one band — the thickets on the other— the very 
streams with whose waters he sought to slake his 
thirst, were all teeming with living beings threaten- 


ing him with a horrible death. Little had the mis- 
creant ever thought of a future state or of punihh- 
ments in a world to come : but now it seemed to 
him as if there were veritably a hell upon earth, 
affording a frightful foretaste of the one that was 
to be experienced hereafter ! 

The Barker put on his shoes; and wiping away 
the tears which had flowed down his cheeks, he 
applied himself to the contents of the gourd in 
order to acquire the reckless courage of despera- 
tion. He now looked about him to ascertain the 
nature of the spot where he had sunk down ex- 
hausted. We have already said that he had 
thrown himself upon some granite blocks ; and a 
closer inspection showed him that they belonged 
to the ruins of an edifice. These ruins occupied 
about a quarter of an acre; and the wanderer 
walked slowly around them. Whatever the edifice 
might have been, it had almost completely yielded 
to the effects of time or else to some convulsion of 
nature ; for it had fallen into a destruction that 
well nigh rendered it a heap of shapeless, mean- 
ingless ruins. But presently the Barker discovered 
the remnant of a gateway, the upright pillars of 
which still remained, lie looked in; and the 
burning beams of the vertical sun fell fully upon 
a figure of hideous appearance and colossal dimen- 
sions, which appeared to bo seated upon an eleva- 
tion such as a throne or an altar. Despite the 
potent alchohol which he had imbibed from the 
’ gourd, the wanderer’s mind was still so attenuated 
as to be keenly susceptible of tho most startling 
1 impressions ; and his first idea was that a country 
I which teemed with such monsters of the^ brute 
creation, might likewise possess human beings of 
a giant shape. But it was only an effigy of black 
marble on which the Burker was gazing— a Hindoo 
deity that had survived, so to speak, the ruin of 
the temple which enshrined it. Tho Barker soon 
saw that it was only an image : he gathered 
> courage — and ho penetrated a little way farther, 
taking a position where tho overhanging maisos 
of a once shapely masonry protected Mm from tho 
beams of the sun. There h© safe down ;^and open- 
; ing his knapsack, partook of his provisions. An- 
, othbr application to the gourd strengthened Ms 
i mind in tho sense of a reckless d^pemrion: and 
presently sleep stole upon Ms eyes. 

For about a couple of hours tho wearied wan- 
derer thus slept ; and as he slowly awoke, it was 
to encounter the aspect of tho colossal effigy of 
black marble. For a few moments he gazed with 
an appalled consternation : for during the interval 
of slumber ho had forgotten where he was and 
what object he had last seen* By degrees however 
the recollection came back to Ms mind; and it was 
also by degrees that he grew aware of some life- 
like motion on the surface of the black marble 
effigy. Ho looked with increasing horror in his 
gaze and in his mind ; and his hair stood on end 
as he gradually comprehended the Mdeous truth# 
Humerous snakes, of small dimension^ were creep- 
ing over the Hindoo deity, — some twining around 
its brow — others dragging their slimy folds over 
its face — some twisting around its arms — soma 
winding about its legs — others hissing as they 
trailed their lengths upon its body* The Burker 
discerned likewise that these reptiles were hooded 
like the cobra, though they were of a different 
colour. They were indeed the manilla snakes— 
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I endowed with a venom as deadly as the cobras 
themselves ; but instead of lurking in the grass, 
tiioy delighted in infestidg old buildings and drag- 
ging their slimy coils over granite or marble. 
There was something appallingly horrible in the 
spectacle of those serpents thus playing about the 
motionless image ; and the Burker, so soon as he 
could in any way recover from the consternation into 
which the sight had thrown him, rushed forth from 
amidst the ruins of that temple. His ears as he 
thus beat a precipitate retreat were saluted with 
such a commingling of horrible hissings, that he 
fancied the whole reptile population of the temple 
must be swarming out in pursuit of him : so that 
again did his blood curdle in his veins — again did 
an iee»chill appear to smite his heart— and again 
did the very flesh creep upon his bones. 

Bitterly did he now repent having left hxs cavern. 
Better — far better vrere it for him to have re- 
mained there, even though it were to encounter 
the peril of the Stranglers* deadly noose, than to 
wander thus forth amidst scenes where if ho only 
lay down to rest, it was in the midst of a swarm 
of venomous reptiles, Ho thought had the wretch 
of thanking heaven for having preserved him from 
the hideous danger which for two hours he had 
unconsciously incurred : but he gave vent to ter- 
rific imprecations against his folly for having | 
quitted the cave. To return thither was impos- 
sible: he had not studied to preserve the lecollec- 
tion of any landmarks to guide him back to it ; 
and he could no more from memory retrace hia 
way than he could spontaneously discover an issue 
from the jungle. * 

Yet where was he to sleep at night ? Hot upon 
the grass — not under a tree — nob up in the 
branches of a tree itselE— not by the side pf a 
river — not amidst any ruins on which he might 
otumhle! There was death everywhere in that 
frightful place !— death looked out upon him from 
every thicket — from every tree— from every brake 
— from every stono. Surely, surely it was hell 
upon earth ? To die by his own hand ? Yes I — 
but how ? He had no weapon. Ah I strangula- 
tion ? He might suspend MmseH to a tree ? Hoi 
—for ho dared not even approach a tree for that 
purpose. The wrotch must live ; he felt that he 
must live on until he should become a prey to the 
tiger, the snake, or the venomous serpent I 

He pursued his way, dragging himself slowly 
along— his only hope beiug that the jungle must 
have an end somewhere or another, aud that pos- 
sibly— yes, by the harest possibility — he might 
escape the myriad penis of that wilderness aud 
find himself safe at last. Oh, what a faint hope I 
—and yet it was the only one to which the wretch 
could possibly cling. He endeavoured to sustain 
himself therewith as he pursued his way ; but his 
progress was exceedingly slow ; for even when 
evening approached, the heat continued to be most 
oppressive. 

The sun was setting when the Barker reached 
a large barren space of two or three acres in ex- 
tent, and which presented the singular aspect of a 
perfect desert in the midst of all the surrounding 
wild, rank, and luxuriant verdure. How this utter 
desolation on that spot could possibly be, the man 
suspected not : but it no doubt arose from some 
volcanic action, which geologists could satisfactorily 
explain. Here th© Barker resolved to lie down 


and rest himself for the night : for though he could 
scarcely deem himself secure from roaming wild 
beasts, yet he at least fancied he was safe against 
the insidious attacks of reptiles and surrounded 
by so many frightful penis as he was, it naturally 
appeared a consolation to have even a portion of 
them for the time mitigated or sot at rest. 

The dusk closed in around him— or rather, we 
should say, as much of dusk as there was in that 
clime and at that season of the year ; and the 
Burker slept. How long he had slumbered ho 
knew not: but he was awakened by the most 
frightful din. The whole jungle seemed alive 
with horrible noises, — the howls, the cries, and the 
yells of wild beasts all mingling in one appalling 
and stupendous chorus. The wretched man started 
up with his hair standing on end, his frame quiver- 
ing violently, and his heart palpitating with such 
force that it seemed as if it must hurst. He 
listened in awful consternation : he could catch the 
sounds of objects ruahmg amongst the underwood 
and the long rank grass which bounded the desert 
place that he had chosen for his home during the 
night. It seemed as if death in some frightful 
shape must every minute overtake him ; and imagi- 
nation can conceive nothing more horrible than 
the din by which ho was environed. Bor all the 
living things in that jungle to be thus disporting, 
gambolling, quarrelling, or fighting, was something 
more than the human brain could endure. He 
felt as if he were going mad: a terrible bewil- 
derment seized upon him — he rushed hither and 
thither— until at length he sank down completely 
exhausted, and his senses abandoned him. 

When he came back to consciousness, the sun 
was rising above the distant trees; the jungle was 
all completely quiet once more. The heat soon 
became so intense that it appeared to extinguish 
every trace of life, save that of the Barker’s only. 
But even the smallest insects which had swarmed 
during the night, had now vanished ; and the at- 
mosphere seemed dead with its heavy, immoveable, 
torrid oppressiveness. The Barker shuddered with 
horror as he thought of the terrific din which had 
startled him up in the middle of the night ; and he 
wondered that he had not fallen a victim to the 
wild beasts which had raged or frolicked during 
the hours of tho sun’s absence. To pass such an- 
other night as that, in the midst of the jangle, 
seemed an absolute impossibility j aud the Barker 
asked himself in literal anguish of mind whether 
it were possible to find an issue from the wilderness 
during the many long hours of daytime that were 
now before him? He partook of his food; ho 
drank of tho contents of the gourd ; and he re- 
sumed his way. 

The desert spot was left behind : he was once i 
agaia floundering through the jungle, la about 
an hour he reached a forest, composed entirely 
of bamboos growing to a considerable height. 
Hothing could surpass the picturesque magnifi. I 
cence of that scene ; but tho Burker scarcely com- 
prehended it: — heaven knows he was m no hu- 
mour to contemplate whatsoever beauties nature 
might present to the view in the midst of that 
wilderness. Taking care not to approach too near 
to tho trees of that forest, he pursued his way 
amidst the long grass, — until all in a moment he 
was startled by a savage growl; and looking 
around with an agonizing sense of horror, he be- 
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lield an immense tiger at a little distance. Xiiero | sinister hglifc— seemed to be looking up at tbo man 
was a tree near. Forgotten all in a moment was i in the tree. Cold and bornble uaa the shudder 
the possibility that a boa constrictor might bo - which svyept through tbo Biirker’a idnuj as ho 
coiled amongst its branches j and for his life did , wondered within himscii'’ why the aoake had not. 
the Barker rush to that tree. If in cool deli- f attacked him in preference to the Ci^er? jlo 


berate moments ho had attempted to climb up the 
trunk,, his progress would hayo doubtless been 
laboured and slow : but now it was with the veri- 
table agility of a monkey that with arms and legs 
deftly moving, the aim was accomplished. The 


know not that the instinct of the reptile taught it 
to prefer that which was its natural and known 
enemy, rather than assail a form which it was hut 
little accustomed to behold in tbo jungle, — a 
human form the like of which perhaps the reptile 


tiger bounded to the foot of the tree just as the i had neycr seen before. Indeed, if the Burker h id 
Barker succeeded in grasping the lowest branches; j been better instructed in the habits of that species 
and the animal gave another terrific howl as it of snake, ho would hare known that he might now 
found that its intended victim had escaped. High , in all safety descend from the tree mil eontiuue 
up towards the Barker the tiger leaped • the I his way ; for that the reptile and the tiger would 
frightened man drew himself as it were into the I never separate until one should have become the 
narrowest possible compass; at the same moment , victim of tho other. But all this tho Baiker knew 
there was a rustling amongst the leaves of the i not ; and conse«xuently ho dared not thmk of ef- 
branches projecting from the opposite side of the j feeting his escape. Indeed, ho fancied that if ho 
tree — and down was Hung the hideous length of i wore to descend from tho tree, tho serpent might 
an immense snake, its coils being wound about the I suddenly loosen its hold upon the tiger to fling its 


tiger’s body with lightning rapidity. 

So horrified was the Barker at this spectacle, 
that his hands relaxed their hold upon the 
branches ; and he nearly fell, — when, he clutched 
them convulsively again. As a man looks down 
with consternation and with a cold creeping feel- 
ing of the fiesh into tho depth of a tremendous 
gulf— so looked down the Barker from amidst the 
foliage of the tree, at the scene that was taking 
place below. The coils of the immense snake had 
been flung around tho tiger just at the very mo- 
ment it was springing upward in the hope of 
reaching the Barker ; and thus the reptile’s deadly 
folds had circled the fore-legs of tho animal, 
pinioning them as it wore to its neck. Xho tiger 
fell down ; and by means of his hind legs, as well 
as with the convulsing lithoneas and elasticity of 
its body, it plunged, and writhed, and made tho 
most desperate efforts to escape from its fearful 
enemy. But all in vain! The boa constrictor 
had its tail coiled tight round tho branch from 
which it had thrown itself ; and not more securely 
is a ship kept at anchor by its cable, than that 
tiger was hold fast by tho supple length of the 
snake. 

At first terrific howls and cries of anguish burst 
from tho tiger’s mouth; but these soon ceased; 
for the constricting folds circled its nock as well 
as all tho fore-part of its body ; and those folds 
were tightened with all thoir terrific power, until 
tho captured brute was compelled to desist from 
its bowlings by the sense of strangulation. The 
snake seemed to have done enough for tho pre- 
sent ; or else, with a hideous malignity, it pur- 
posed to play with its victim ere completely 
despatching it: or elso perhaps, conscious how 
completely the tiger lay in its power, it wished to 
ascertain to what extent tho brute’s efforts might 
go to release itself from the binding coils. At all 
©vents the snake remained quiet, when tho tiger, 
exhausted by its ineffectual endeavours to escape 
from the foHs, lay motionless as if dead. 

The Barker had desperately clutched the 
branches in order to retain himself in the tree ; 
and looking down, he observed ail that we have 
been describing. He could see the head of the 
reptile lying flat upon the tiger’s back, close by 
the side of its own last slimy fold ; and the eyes — 
smaE— shining like diamonds, but with u dread 


deadly coils around himself— and that thus h« 
should become exposed to the attack of both the 
snake and the wild beast. 

But to be doomed to remain in that tree, an 1 
witness tho spectacle that was passing undorneafcb, 
was an idea so horrible that the man’s bram reeled 
—a species of vertigo sei'^ei upon him— aiil agtim 
was he about to full from the tree, when ho was 
startled by a sudden howl of mingled rage and 
anguish that burst from the mouth of tho tiger. 
Ob, with what tenacity did the Barker again 
clutch the branches of that tree ! — how fearful was 
the shuddering that swept though his entire 
frame! — how excruciating was the souse of hn 
hideous position ! 

It was but one howl which tho tiger thus sent 
fortif at that moment: for tho coils which tho 
snake had probably loosened in malignant sport 
for an instant, wore suddenly drau a tight again. 
Thi brute was half strangled once more: but it 
made tho mightiest and most desperate efforts t> 
release itself from tho deadly cuiIs, It lasfied tho 
grass and ground with its tad— and therewith like- 
wise it dealt terrific blows at the snake Ittoclf, it 
tried to tear tiio reptile with its hinder claws ; it 
convulsed— it writhed— it rolled itself about: its 
agony was horrible. Then the snake tightened its 
coils, just sufficiently to overpower its victim with- 
out actually e.vtmgiubhing its life; and tlieie was 
another dread int* rval of silence. Tiglit round 
tho branch of a tree remaihed tho lad of the 
snake; its long supple body hung down like an 
immense rope, gralually becomnig thicker mid 
thicker until it ufctamcd tho dimensions of the 
Barker’s thigh ; and then each successive coil be- 
came less and less in circamfereiico, to the thin 
tapering neck on which tho coroparatively small 
head was fixed. Burmg this second interval of 
silence— this period of suspended deafch-fefcrugf.cs 
on the part of tho tiger — the reptile’s eyes again 
appeared to be looking up towards the Barker 
with a gleaming, vibrating light. Ifo endMaveurad 
to avert Ms own gaze; but he found it irro^ntibly 
bent down again upon those small dark brown 
reptile orbs that were twinkling as diamorrls. 
Again, all of a sudden, was there a (hspmito 
effort made by the tiger to release itspif. With 
all the power of its hind kgs, and of its form 
which was well nigh as supple as that of the snake 
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itself, did it strive to dra^ tiie reptile down from 
the tree. The boa constrictor seemed to elongate 
like a tightened cable when a ship is pulling hard 
at its moorings ; but in a few moments the won- 
drous elasticity of the serpent was displayed ; for, 
apparently without an effort, it shortened its 
length, as it were, and drew the tiger completely 
in towards the root of the tree. Then, the Barker, 
with hair standing on end, and the flesh creeping 
coldly,, heard the crashing of the bones of the 
agonizing wild beast : for the coils of the snake 
wore giving the last fatal evidence of their con- 
stricting power. Slowly advanced the snake’s 
head, farther and farther over the body of the 
tiger : tighter and tighter became the coils : more 
continuous, but likewise more and more languid, 
grew the convulsions and the writhings of the 
perishing wild beast. At length the tiger lay 
motionless— -but not this time to recover from its 
exhaustion and gather strength for a new effort to 
shake off its enemy. The tiger was dead. 

Again there was an interval of silence ; and the 
Barker might have fancied that the snake was 
dead likewise, were it not that its eyes continued 
to gleam with that horrible reptile light, and that 
its length between the branch sustaining its tail ; 
and the commencement of its coils around the ’ 
tiger, dangled lazily to and fro, like a partially 
loosened cable agitated by the wind. But not long 
was tbj>interval of silence : for soon did the bones 
again begin to crash ; and now all along the supple 
length of the serpent there were the evidences of ■ 
the strong muscular motion, the vibrations and 
the tensions, by which the constricting process was 
carried on against the last impediments. The 
tiger lay with its mouth open, its tongue lolling 
out and dabbled with blood. Its green eyes were 
fixed in a glassy stare ; and the constricting power 
of the reptile gave a continuous oscillating motion 
to the form of the wild beast itself. Gradually 
the snake wound its coils completely about the 
tiger, which thus kept on elongating in the power- 
ful gripe of each iron fold. The boa proceeded do- 
liberatoly with the work that it was accomplish- 
ing : it had to break the bones in every part of the 
brute’s body j and thus at length its neck encir- 
cling the hinder legs, drew them tight up against 
the belly of the wild beast. Bibs, legs, backbone 
all were thus successively crushed j so that at the 
expiration of a timetihe tiger presented to the 
view only one long shapeless mass. Ever and 
anon the snake desisted for awhile, as if to rest 
—or as if to gloat over its triumph and its in- 
tended meal. And all this while the Barker re- 
mained in the tree, a spectator of the hideous 
scene 1 

Two mortal hours thus passed from the moment 
when the snake first flung its coils about the form 
of the tiger, until the point which our description 
has just reached. Two mortal hours ! — they 
seemed two centuries to the miserable man I l^o- 
thing could be more horrible than the sensation 
produced upon him by the breaking, crashing, and 
crushing of those bones. He felt as if the snake 
were coiled around himself, and as if they were 
his own bones which were thus frightfully yielding 
to the infernal pressure. Indeed, the world has 
no language possessing terms strong enough to 
convey an idea of all the wretch experienced daring 
those two mortal hours. Hothing he had previ- 


ously known of the horrors of the jungle, could be 
compared to this crowning one. His compulsory 
vicinage to that monstrous reptile, measuring at 
least forty feet in length, was in itself a stupen- , 
dous horror j but when he heard the bones crash 
—and Ignorant of the precise habits of the snake, 
trembled lest it should seek another victim— he 
felt as if he were about to yell forth in the wild 
anguish of a maniac. 

But the reptile had other work to do. Gradu- 
ally loosening its coils from around the tiger, it 
began to cover the elongated carcase with a slime 
which its livid jaws poured forth,— its lambent 
tongue playing the while, and its eyes gleaming in 
a manner that added fresh details to the unspeak- 
able hideousness of the entire scene. At the same 
time a most sickly and revolting effluvium began 
to circle about the Barker, as he sat up in the I 
tree. It grew more and more intense : the whole 
atmosphere around him seemed poisoned. He 
thought that the strongest life could not remain 
proof against that disgusting odour * again did a 
species of vertigo seize upon him; and again did 
he clutch the branches with all his power in order 
to save himself from falling. 

Aroused by that effort, more mechanical than 
voluntary at the time,— he again looked down to 
behold the doings of the snake. It was preparing 
to enjoy the fruits of its triumph— to banquet 
after its own fashion upon its victim— to partake 
of its horrid meal. The Burker could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his own senses when ho ^ 
perceived that the snake was preparing to swallow 
the lubricated and elongated carcase of the tiger. 
The reptile’s head was of a smallness and its neck 
of a narrowness in comparison with the bulk of 
its body at the thickest part, that it seemed im- 
possible for even an object a quarter as great as 
the dead wild beast to be swallowed in such a 
manner. How great therefore was the Barker’s 
I amazement— how breathless his horror— how fear- 
ful the interest which he experienced, when he 
perceived the jaws of the snake open to an extent 
which readily allowed them to suck in as it were 
the head of the tiger. With its tail still retain- 
ing a firm hold of the branch of the tree, as 
if on this support depended the entire muscular 
power which the reptile possessed, — it proceeded 
slowly— and it even appeared, painfully— to suck 
in the remainder. This appalling process lasted 
for nearly half-an-hour : then slowly did the 
boa disengage its tail from the branch ; and as 
much of its length as had remained suspended to 
the tree, dropped heavily to the ground. The 
snake now lay completely still : its head was buried 
somewhere amidst its coils— so that the vibrating 
eyes were no longer looking up at the Burker. 
He could perceive where, in the thickest part of 
its body, the mass of the swallowed tiger lay ; for 
there was a tremendous bulging-out of the rep- 
tile’s form, defining the complete configuration of 
that degluted mass. 

Eor nearly four hours had the Burker now re- 
mained in the tree ; and ho began to recollect 
something he had once heard or read of the torpid 
state in which reptiles remain for a long while 
after having partaken of a meal. Still he dared 
not immediately descend from the tree— though 
stronger and stronger grew his belief and his hope 
that the serpei^t was now powerless to hurt him. 
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Tlie effluvium continued mosfc poisonous-^most 
sickly : for it mingled with the heavy sultry air, 
which was itself stagnant and dead ; and there was 
not the slightest breath of a healthful breeze to 
carry that odour away. ^Time was passing : the 
snake lay completely motionless 5 and at length the 
Barker yentured to agitate the branches. This 
experiment strengthened his belief and his hope ; 
for not even so much as the reptile's head was 
raised from amidst the folds into which the hoa 
had gathered itself at the foot of the tree. There 
it lay like a hideous shapeless mass — inert«*to 
every appearance deprived of vitality. ^ 

Summoning all his courage to his aid, the 
Burkcr descended from the tree. A dread convul- 
sing shudder shook him coldly as his feet touched 
the ground — a shudder produced by the hideous 
apprehension that the snake might dart at him. 
But no I — ^it still lay motionless. Then away he 
sped— away ho sped as if for his very life I— and 
he breathed not freely, until a considerable dis- 
tance being completed, he looked hack and saw 
that he was safe from all pursuit. Tet still he 
rushed on, anxious to place as long an interval as 
possible betwixt himself and the scene of the hor- 
rible spectacle which he had beholden. At length,^ 
thoroughly exhausted, he sank upon a swaid ot 
short sweet herbage, near the brink of a well, the 
mouth of which was surrounded by granite blocks 
to a height sufficient to prevent any one from full- 
ing in if walking incautiously in the day-time or 
Journeying that way in the dark. 

Yea — the Barker was utterly exhausted, both in 
mind and body. He wondered how ho had possi- 
bly survived the tremendous spectacle ho had wit- 
nessed. It oven appeared to him n dream-— 
though it was indeed all a terrific roshfcy. Bor a 
while he forgot the cravings of hunger ; ho 
thought not even of strengthening himself with 
the contents of hia gourd : it seemed as if he could 
not sufficiently reason his mind into the conviction 
that he had actually escaped with hi® life from the 
hideous perils which iie had so recently encoun- 
tered. But at longtn h© addressed himself to his 
profusions ; and h© was exhiiaratod with the potent 
fluid which he imbibed from the friendly gourd. 


CHABTEE CLYL 

THE S5PEAN0J.EB 

Tee Barker was seated upon the grass, partaking 
of the rice and fruits which his knapsack contained, 
as well as of the alcoholic beverage from the gourd, 
—when, in his endeavour to put away from his 
thoughts the late hideous scene of which ho had 
been a beholder, he began to refiect on the tragedy 
in which the shark-teethed Stranglers had played 
so direful a part. He recalled to mind the in- 
sidious manner in which they had from the maze 
of verdure first ascertained the precise position in 
which their victims wore reclining ere they threw 
out their deadly lassos. The Barker reflected 
how much it behoved him to be contmuouely on 
Ms guard against such stealthy, creeping, cat-like 
miscreants ; and he began revolving in bis mind 
whit he should do if circumstances happened to 
make him aware that such monsters in human 


shape were at any time menacing himself with 
danger. Anxious to divert his thoughts from the 
more recent incident of horror, ho kept them stead- 
fastly fixed on this other topic ; and ho weighed a 
dozen different plans of dealing with the Stranglers 
should he happen to fall in with them. But chiefly 
he perceived the necessity of keeping entirely on 
his guard, and not for an instant losing his presence 
of mind if the emergency should arise. 

It was while thus meditating that he beheld 
something which put all his resolution to the test. 
We should remark that amongst the various re- 
mains of a superior civilization which formerly cha- 
racterized that Hindoo population whom British 
misrule and tyranny have thrown back and de- 
graded, there are numerous tanks and wells in 
different parts of the Indian Peninsula. These are 
sometimes to he found in the jungles themselves ; 

! for where those jungles now serve as dwelling- 
! places for reptiles and wild beasts, a consummate 
I agriculture once flourished. It was by one of these 
wells that the Barker had seated himself ; and, as 
we have already stated, the mouth w'as surrounded 
by large blocks of stone, forming a circular wall to 
the height of about two feet and a half. This wail 
was overgrown with bushes and long grass, consti- 
tuting as It were a brake or thicket that nearly 
covered the entrance of the well, whose diameter 
was upwards of four feet. All in a moment— Just 
as the Barker was looking towards the well, won- 
dering how deep it could be, and whether he could 
by any possible means obtain some water thence to 
cool the lips and tongue that were parched by the 
alcohol as well as by the intense sultnness of the 
sun— he distinctly caught sight of a human eye 
gleaming at him betwixt an opening in the stones 
and through the thicket. A shudder swept 
over Mm: but It was imperceptible; and inas- 
much as he hud only an instant before made up his 
mmd huw to act in case of a particular emergency 
arising, ho was not thrown olt his guard. Fortu- 
nate far him was it that the very subject which 
now exacted all Ms self-possession should have so 
recently ccoupied bis thoughts. In s word, he 
was fully prepared for that which now occurred. 

He did not appear to take any nolle© of the cir- 
cumstance itself : but laying himself fiat down on 
the grass, he shaded his eyes with his hand as if to 
keep oft the beams of the sun. Ho was neverthe- 
less gazing sideways in direction of the spot 
where ho bad seen the hutmn eye : for that it mat 
a man’s eye he felt convinced ; and equally certain 
was ho that it belonged to one of the murderers of 
tho two travellers, or else to some om who pursued 
similar avocations. Ho refiaded what course ho 
should pursue. Ho had the horrible conviction 
that if he wore tu rise up and attempt to seek 
safety in flight, the deadly lasso would in a moment 
be round his neck. It was to avoid this pent that 
he had thrown himself flat upon his back. He 
failed not to remember that the Stranglers had 
taken possession of the fire-arms of their recent vie- 
tima: hut he thought to himself that if the indivi- 
dual concealed in the well were really one of those 
Stranglers — if he stiii retained the fire-arms — and 
if he had purposed to use such a weapon on the 
present occasion, he would not have waited all 
this while ; for it was so easy to send a bullet 
whizzing through the same opening which served 
as the means fur the mm taken by that gleaming 
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fcye. It likewise occ»rred to the Barker that the 
Stranglers might have no powder and ball to render 
their hre-arms available; for he did not remember 
to have seen them take any such ammunition, from 
about the persons of the murdered travellers. 

But what was the Barker to do in order to 
escape from the enemy, or enemies, as the case 
might be? While lying flat upon the grass, he 
was sale from the lasso : bat this position could 
nut bo maintained for ever. He believed a deadly 
to be inevitable with whomsoever the 
well contained; for that it was really an enemy, 
or enemies, he was eq[ua.Uy convinced * or else why 
should such secret ambush be maintained? After 
all the horrors endured in respect to reptiles and 
wild beasts, it was positively a relief to the 
Burkcr’^s mmd to reflect that he had now’ to deal 
with human beings. It was a warfare more after 
1ns own fashion ; and as the man naturally pos- 
sessed a dauntless courage, he was not now to be 
ITo. 98.— Boukth Sbsiis. 


overawed by the vicinity of a human foe. Indeed 
he had become so leckless of life that he cared not 
how soon it was lost . at the same time it was a 
matter of satisfaction to reflect that if it were now 
to be surrendered it would not be to a snake nor 
a wild beast;— and he was resolved also to sell 
that life of his as dearly as possible. 

After some few minutes spent in meditation, 
he bethought himself of a stratagem to draw the 
enemy from the ambush, and thereby make him- 
self aware of the number whom he might have 
to encounter, as well as of the nature of the hostile 
weapons against which ho might be called upon to 
defend himself. He accordingly feigned to be 
asleep. Gradually he suffered the hand with 
which he had shaded his eyes, to fall away fiom 
his face and drop upon the grass, with the languid 
uncontrolled movement of one who was veutubly 
slumbering. At the same tioae he turned himself 
a little more sideways, as if the beams of the sun 
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caused this motion, even on the part of a sleeper; 
— and ho kept ono eje just so slightly open that 
lie could still discern anything that might take 
place at the mouth of the well. 

A few more minutes now elapsed — when the 
Barker beheld a dark countenance appearing aboye 
the thicket ; and be recognised it to be that of one 
of the shark*teefehed assassins of the two travellers 
in another part of the jungle. The Strangler was 
gaaing with his penetrating eyes upon him ; and 
being apparently satisfied that the Barker really 
slept, he drew himself up more and more above 
the thicket and the stones. He had on his dark 
scanty garment, just the same as when the Barker 
bad previously seen bim : but be seemed to have 
no weapons of any kind, except the lasso, which 
was now tied round bis waist. 

It was a relief to the Bui'ker’s mind thus to 
ascertain the condition in which the Strangler pre- 
sented himself. Stealthily he stepped forth from 
his ambush ; and he seemed to be alone ; for he 
tamed not to be followed by any companion : nor 
did ho look down into the well to make any sign 
or to whisper any word. He now laid Mmself flat 
upon the grass, and began noiselessly dragging 
himself towards the Barker. This the Barker by 
no means liked : for the idea of a subtle poison at 
the point of some small sharp instrument, instan- 
taneously flashed through bis startled brain, Bor 
a few moments longer be remained undecided bow 
to act, — while the Strangler was working his noise- 
less way nearer and nearer towards bim. All in a 
moment the Barker sprang up: but quick as bis 
own movement was that of the Hindoo ; and not 
more quickly do two wild animals close in the 
deadly strife than did these two men grapple with 
each other. The Borker was astonish^ at the 
degree of strength developed by Me opponent,-— 
whose wiry form, with bnt little flesh upon it, 
seemed likewise to be endowed with an extraor- 
dinary elasticity. The Barker felt that all his own 
energies were needed ; for ho read a ferocious des- 
peration in the sinister gleaming eyes of the | 
Strangler. Those two men regarded oaoh other as | 
if the feeling were mutual that the safety of one | 
could only bo secured by the death of the other ; j 
and thus, after they had grappled together with | 
the Iightning-agilifey already described, they j 
paused for an instant, as if mutually to read each I 
other’s purpose in their eyes. Then the struggle 
commenced. 

With a cry that resembled tho mingled howl 
and yell of a wild beast, the Barker endeavoured 
to hurl his opponent to the ground: but the 
Hindoo, anticipating the movement, grasped the 
Barker’s neckcloth with such terrific frree as al- 
most to strangle him. Then the Barker dealt 
tremendous blows with his great thick boots at 
the bare legs of the Strangler ; so that the latter, 
unable to endure the agony, loosened his hold. 
But not a sound fell from his bps. Ho accent of 
either rage or pain escaped him : in total silence 
did he conduct his hostile proceedings, as if be 
were dumb. 

His hold was loosened but for an instant ; and 
then he closed in such a manner with the Burker 
that the latter was no longer able to use his legs 
as weapons of offence, but had quite enough to do 
to prevent himself from being thrown down. 
Mustering up all his strength— arming Mmself as 


it were with all the energies that he could possibly 
call to his aid, he made a tremendous effort to 
bring down Ms foe. But quick as lightning the 
Hindoo darted away to a little distance : in the 
twinkling of an ey© the lasso was taken from 
over the folds of his garment; and its length 
was flung forth as rapidly as the boa constrictor had 
ere now thrown itself from the tree upon the tiger. 

The Burker was however fully on his guard ; 
and as the noose approached him he caught it in 
his hand. "With a sadden jerk it was torn away; 
and the Strangler disappeared amidst the hushes 
and long grass at a little distance. The Burker 
waited for some minutes with all tho keen wanness 
of one who was not to be taken by surprise : but 
the Strangler re-appeared not. The man sat down 
to rest himself, still however keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the spot where the Hindoo had vanished. 
Half an hour passed, and no sign was there of the 
Strangler: no sound indicated his return. The 
Burker gave vent to a bitter imprecation that the 
encounter should have finished in such a manner ; 
fot he could not help thinking that his enemy 
would dog him through the jungle in the hope of 
taking him unawares. Thus the Barker’s position 
acquired a new horror ; for he was not only ex- 
posed to the ferocious attacks of wild boasts and 
the more stealthy hostility of reptiles, but he had 
; now to guard against a monster in human shape 
i possessing the fierceness of the former and the 
I subtlety of the latter. 

! He rose, and continued bis way; but like 
I Bobinson Crusoe on the island, after having 
seen the print of a man’s foot upon the san4 
ho kept looking around him, with anxious uneasi- 
: ness and nervous alarm, in every direction. Thus 
he toiled on through the Jungle until night began 
to close in ; and then, utterly exhausted, ho felt 
the absolute necessity of seeking someplace wbero 
’ he might repose. But where was he to find sucli 
a spot ? Perhaps tho Strangler was at no great 
distance f— perhaps he had been creeping on 
amidst the bushes and the long grass, heedless of 
the venomous reptiles that might bo lurking 
there? — peradvouturo even at that moment he 
might be within a few yards of the Burker, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to throw Ms lasso with 
better effect than on the former occasion. The 
wretched Eng.ish criminal was goaded almost to 
desperation; and again did thoughts of suicide 
enter his head. He now ivalkod Icebly and like a 
drunken man, with the sense that if he were to 
stop short he must sink down, and probably be- 
eomo a prey to tho unseen enemy whom he be- 
lieved to bo dogging his fuotsteps. 

Such was the Barker’s state of mind and such 
his physical condition, when, m the dusk was 
closing m around him, ho beheld a clump of trees 
which by their configuration he thought ho had 
seen before. Yes— he felt convinced of it! He 
looked about hnn— he beheld some other object 
which was familiar: he was in the neighbourhood 
of the very cave where he had previousiy found 
an asylum, and where unseen hands had afforded 
Mm the means of appeasing Ms hunger. Ho ex- 
perienced a feeling of relief, while he marvelled 
that by a long circuitous route his wanderings 
should thus have brought him back to a place 
which he had fancied to have been abandoned for 
ever# 
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Tiie caye was soon reached ; and the Barker’s 
first thought was to look and see if there were any 
proyisions in the niche under the loophole: but 
there were none. He set about to fortify the 
cavern with even greater precautions than he had 
used on the former occasions ; and when his task ' 
was accomplished, he partook of the food and 
liquor which he still possessed, and of which he had 
a supply sufficient for the morrow. His former 
experiences at the cave had led him to believe, or 
at least to hope that it was safe against the intru- 
sion of venomous reptiles : but how far secure it 
might prove against the designs of his human foe, 
he knew not. He therefore dreaded the approach 
of slumber when he felt a drowsiness stealing over 
him ; and in order to shake it off he rose up and 
walked about the cave, which penetrated to the 
distance of about six or seven yards under the 
hill in which it was hollowed. All of a sudden 
his foot kicked against something soft — apparently 
a human form. A cry of alarm was on the very 
point of bursting from the Barker’s lips, as he 
fancied that it might possibly be the Strangler 
who had got before him co that hiding-place : bub 
he kept back the exclamation at the very instant 
that it was about to peal forth : for though his 
foot had come in strong concussion with that ob- 
ject, whatever it were, there was no movement on 
its part. The Barker stooped down, in the utter 
darkness which prevailed in the cave ; and full of 
horrified suspense he passed his hand over the ob- 
ject. He encountered garments of some sort ; and 
now his hand came in contact with another hand : 
bub its touch was that of death I There was a 
human corpse in that cave. 

The Barker’s blood congealed in his veins : he 
shuddered from head to foot : a glacial horror took 
possession of him. He had barricaded himself in 
that cave with a corpse ! — hia soul revolted in 
superstitious dread from the unseen bodyj 
and yet ho dared not dash down his granite 
barriers and issue forth from, that cavern, for 
fear of becoming a prey to the terrible Strangler 
who might be lurking outside. But, oh ’ to pass 
an entire night — short though an Eastern night 
be — in that den, along with a dead body, — 
the idea was intolerable I If he had seen 
jfc — if he knew precisely how it looked— if he 
were aware of the manner in which the person 
haPd died— it would be all different : but he was 
utterly ignorant on these points. He sat himself 
down in the cave, near the barricade at the en- 
trance, so as to be as remote as possible from the 
subject of his horror 5 and then ten thousand 
hideous ideas began trooping through his mind. 
Ho fancied he could hear the corpse move — that 
it was gliding towards him as noiselessly as 
the Strangler was creeping to approach him some 
hours back ; and the wretched man thus went on 
giving way to his terrific imaginings until his hair 
stood on end, his eyes were staring through the 
darkness in wildest— almost frenzied horror. Ho 
inclination had he for slumber now : no need was 
there to battle against a sensation of drowsiness ; 
for it stole not over him : he was broad awake ; — 
never was he more completely awake in his whole 
life! 

Thus the hours passed on,— hours that consti- 
tuted one long mortal agony for that wretched, 
wretched man. It was not enough to endure the 


horrors and dangers of the jungle— the perils of 
wild beasts, of serpents, and of monsters in human 
form : but even in the cave which he had at least 
fancied to he a comparatively sure retreat, he 
found himself a prey to thoughts and feelings 
*which were sufficient to drive Mm to madness. 
Hot once did the man close his eyes that night: 
but there he sat, irresistibly abandoning himself to 
refiections and misgivings which would have made 
almost any other person suddenly shriek forth as 
a maniac. At length the glimmering of dawn 
began to penetrate through the interstices of the 
barrier he had fixed at the entrance of the cavern: 
but still the end of the cave remained enveloped 
m total darkness. Morning advances rapidly in 
the eastern clime ; and the sun soon poured forth 
its full effulgence. The Barker’s mind felt reheved ; 
and he began to remove the barricade from the 
mouth of the cavern. When this task was ac- 
complished, he advanced towards the dead body, 
and drew it forward by the feet until the light re- | 
vealed the entire form completely to the Barker’s 
eyes. It was the body of an old Hindoo, with a 
long grey beard ; and its dress enabled the Barker 
to comprehend that the man had been one of those 
Q-ossoons, or wandering Dervishes, whom he had 
Seen during his journey from Calcutta to Indera- 
bad, when a prisoner in the suite of Queen Indora 
and her husband. But how came the man by his 
death ?— was it from natural causes ? had he in ill- 
ness dragged himself to that cave to die ? or had 
he, when reposing there, been suddenly smitten by 
the hand of the destroying angel? The Barker 
knew not. There were no marks of violence upon 
the old man’s person . but as the Barker examined 
him more and more closely, he perceived two little 
spots close together upon the calf of one of the 
thin emaciated legs. These spots resembled the 
punctures of a lancet, or of some other small 
sharp-pointed instrument. They were of a livid 
hue on the dusky skin of the deceased j and it was 
only after the closest inspection that they were 
discernible at all. The Burker did not however 
fancy that these were in any way connected with 
the man’s death; and he therefore came to the 
conclusion that he had died from some natural 
cause. 

Issuing forth from the cave, the Burker 
looked cautiously about, — keeping himself upon 
his guard against the deadly lasso of the 
Strangler: hut no one was to be seen. He 
dragged the corpse completely out of the 
cavern; and he found that in a species of wallet 
which the dead G-ossoon had about his person, 
there was a quantity of cold boiled rice. The 
Barker could not afford to let pass such an oppor- 
tunity of replenishing his own knapsack, even 
though the provender had been lying for hours in 
such near contact with a corpse. While he was 
engaged in transferring the nee to his wallet, he 
suddenly beheld three persons advancing from a 
little distance. He started up from his kneeling 
posture, and rapidly scrutinised them with mingled 
hope and apprehension. They might prove friendly 
disposed and help him to escape from the depths 
of the dreadful jungle : or they might prove as 
hostile as the Stranglers themselves. He saw 
that they were three Gossoons; and now he was 
smitten with the dread that they might fancy ha 
had murdered the individual who lay at hia feet. 
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Thej advanced rapidly, and at first showed by j together ; and they quickly disabused him in re- 
their looks that they were surprised at finding a spect to bis last hope : for the one who was armed 
European of his appearance in such a spot as that : with a knife, followed the Barker for a little 
then their ©yes fell upon the corpse that lay upon while ; and every time he looked round, the Gos- 
the ground — and with shouts of mingled rage and soon kept making impatient signs for him to 
horror they rushed towards the Barker. Two oj^ hasten still farther aw&y, 

them had huge clubs —the third had a long knife. The wretched man was thus debarred of the 
which he drew from his girdle and brandished chance which for a little while had seemed to 
menacingly. The Barker made vehement signs to favour him, of being guided out of that dreadful 
testify his innocence, and likewise to make the jungle. He continued Ms way^ and when the 
Gossoons aware that he had found the corpse in the Gossoon was no longer in sight, he sat down by 
cavern. They seemed to comprehend him : but the side of a rock from which a crystal spring 
two of them held him fast, while the third pro- gushed forth, With that water he refreshed him- 
ceeded to examine the corpse with the minutest self : but he still remained sitting there, pondering 


scrutiny. We should observe that they were all 
three men of middle age— strong built, power- 
ful, and looking more like ferocious depredators 
than the votaries of a religious sect. 

All of a sudden the man who was examining 
the dead body, pointed out the little punctures to 
the view of his comrades; and they at once let go 
their hold upon the Barker, They then all three 
began lamenting after their own rude fashion,— 
howling, beating their breasts, and making hor- 
rible contortions ; while the one who possessed the 
knife, took it and hacked himself in halfia-dozen 
places until he was covered with his own gushing 
blood. The other two took the knife in their 
turns, and did the same to themselves,— while the 
Barker looked on with horror lest they should ex- 
pect him to follow their example, or should else 
offer to perform the disagreeable service for him. 
But they were evidently paying no attention to 
him ; they seemed fully satisfied that he was noi 
the murderer of their brother- gossoon; and thus, 
as the Barker’s confidence revived, he began to 
reflect on what had taken place. That the Gos- 
soons regarded the punctures as the cause of their 
friend’s death, he felt convinced; and the idea 
stole into Ms mind that they were produced by 
the bite of a snake. If so, then even that cave 
itself was not proof against the fearful visitations 
of the stealthy reptiles '—and the man’s blood 
curdled with horror at the idea that he had pos- 
sibly passed the night in that cavern with the very 
serpent that had pierced the unfortunate dervish 
with its envenomed fangs. 

The three Gossoons at length made an end of 
their lamentations ; and they addressed the Barker 
in their own language : hut he could not compre- 
hend a syllable they said— neither did they under- 
stand him. when he spoke to them in Ms English 
vernacular. They now intimated by signs that he 
was to leave them : he joined his hands in en- 
treaty— but they shook their heads sternly, and 
motioned him to depart. Again he persevered in 
his endeavour to give them to understand that he 
besought permission to accompany them; but 
their signs only grew more peremptory— and the 
knife was brandished before his eyes;— he was 
therefor© compelled to sling on his knapsack and 
hasten away. 

But as he moved off, the thought occurred to 
Mm that the Gossoons might probably only re- 
quire Ms temporary absence while they performed 
some, rites or ceremonies in respect to the de- 
ceased. He therefore resolved to watch them from 
a distance, and to approach them again if he be- 
held a suitable occasion. They however seemed 
determined that he should leave their vicinity al- 


most dcspondingly his forlorn and desolate condi* 
tion. Every now and then he awoke as it were 
with a kmd of start from his reverie, and Hung 
his anxious looks around, with the dread lest the 
Strangler were creeping stealthily towards him. 
He however beheld no one ; and after a wMIe he 
resolved to continue his way once more. Ho was 
pursuing his path along a rough uneven ground, 
— always taking care to avoid the vicinity of trees 
as much as possible, and likewise to avoid the long 
grass, when he was suddenly startled by a rustling 
amongst some shrubs at a little distance; and the 
next moment Le beheld a black animal, consider- 
ably larger than a cat, rush forth in pursuit of 
some smaller prey. It was a panther of diminu- 
tive size : but the instant it caught sight of the 
Barker it bounded towards him. The man turned 
to fly ; for the green eyes of the panther gleamed 
at Mm with a terrible fierceness : but all in a mo- 
ment a strange cry or jell of agony reached hi$ 
ears; and glancing back, ho observed that the 
panther had been seized upon by a cobra di capello 
of considerable size— the largest indeed that the 
Barker had as yet seen since first ho set foot upon 
the soil of India. He remained not however to 
witness the result* of the conflict betwTcn the ani- 
mal and the reptile ; but he sped on with all the 
swiftness that he could command. Without at 
first perceiving it, he was retracing his way towards 
the cave ; but ho did not become aware of the fact 
until he reached the rock from whose side the 
crystal spring was gushing forth. 

Almost maddened by the sense of this last peril 
which he had escaped,— once again embracing the 
hope that by means of piteous entreaty ho might 
induce the Gossoons to guide him out of the 
jungle — and too reckless of life not to seek their 
presence once more, even though he should perish 
by the sharp blade which they had used against 
their own persons,— the Barker resolved to go 
back to the cavern. It was now by no means dif- 
ficult for him to find his way thither : but when 
he came in sight of the eminence in the bowels of 
which it was hollowed, h© beheld nothing of the 
Gossoons. Hor as he drew near its entrance did 
ho behold the corps© of the deceased on the spot 
whore he had last seen it. It struck him that the 
Gossoons had probably buried it, and that they 
might be reposing themselves in the cave. As- 
suming an aspect of the most piteous entreaty, he 
approached th© cavern: but he beheld no one 
within. He however saw a wallet lying upon the 
ground ; and he recognised it as that which had 
belonged to the deceased, and from which he had 
taken the rice. Before he touched it he assured 
himself that no one was in the cavern,— the dead 
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0OSSOOE as well as tlie kvirtg ones had disap- 
peared. 

Bemecobering fcbafc there were two compartments 
to the deceased’s wallet, and that ho had only ex- 
amined one, he now lifted it up. In the second 
compartment he found nothing hut the means of 
striking a light. By this discovery he was how- 
ever gratified: for it enabled him to make a 
minute investigation of the cave. He was re- 
solved to establish this cavern as his abiding-place, 
with the hope that some kindly disposed Grossoon 
would sooner or later pass that way and guide 
him out of the jangle. He had seen enough to 
convince him that it was used as a halting-place 
for wanderers and wayfarers passing through that 
frightful wilderness j and he likewise fancied that 
it was the securest spot he could find in respect to 
wild beasts and reptiles. In that jungle no place 
was altogether secure ; for it was evident that even 
there a snake had stolen in and bitten the old G-os- 
soon, probably while he was sleeping. Still in a 
district where every spot was perilous, this cer- 
tainly appeared to be the least so of any. At all 
events it was better to remain stationary theie 
than to go floundering about am'idst the pathless 
wilds where every step was taken at the risk of 
his life. 

Having made himself a torch of a resinous 
branch— holding it in one hand, and with a tole- 
[ rably stout stick in the other— the Barker entered 
the cave. It was only at the innermost extremity 
beyond the loophole, that it was quite dark : but 
now the torch illuminated it fully. He advanced 
cautiously, fearful lest at any moment a reptile 
should spring at Mm: he examined every crevice 
and corner ; and he was just on the point of turn- 
ing away with the conviction that the cavern was 
completely free from any insidious foe of the rep- 
tile species, when all of a sudden the light of his 
torch was reflected in two small gleaming objects 
at the extremity of the cavern, about a foot from 
the ground, and just in front of him. They were 
the eyes of a reptile ; and the blood ran cold in 
his veins. In a tow moments the snake glided 
out from the hole where it was previously lurking : 
with a frightful hiss it raised itself up, and ex- 
panded its hood preparatory to taking the fatal 
spring — for it was a cobra. That strong shudder 
on the Barker’s part was instantaneously followed ] 
by the complete recovery of all his presence of 
mind ; for he was rendered desperate by the sense 
of danger; and just at the very moment that the 
reptile was about to dart at him, ho struck it a 
blow with his stick. The aim was well taken : the 
serpent writhed in agony— but another blow de- 
spatched it. 

Having thrown the snake forth from the cave, 
the Barker proceeded to examine it in every part 
with the closest possible scrutiny : but he disco- 
vered not another hole. He thrust his stick into 
the one whence the reptile had emerged: but 
there was no reason to imagine that there were 
any other snakes in the same ambush. He how- 
ever stopped up the hole ; and his examination be- 
ing over, he bethought himself of a means of pro- 
tecting the entrance of the cave from the insidious 
visits of such fearful guests for the future. He 
remembered that the houses on the outskirts of In- 
derabad had all gravel laid down at their toors ; 
and as the fellow was not wanting in ingenuity 


nor keenness, it occurred to him that so invariable 
a custom must have a specific object — and what 
object could it be if not for the very one which ha 
at all events now resolved to adopt as a sugges- 
tion ? It moreover seemed to him natural enough 
that the reptile species wmuld not diag their hel* 
lies over substances that might cut, graze, or 
wound them. Ho therefore began to chip off and 
break up pieces of the granite blocks which lay 
strown about; and in this manner he occupied 
himself for the remainder of the day — taking good 
care however to be upon his guard against the in- 
sidious approach of that human reptile— the 
Strangler. 

Before the dusk began to close in, the Buxker 
had covered a large space of ground in front of 
the cave with the little fragments of granite ; and 
thus for a distance of about six yards in length 
and three in width was this defence-work formed. 
Having reconstructed his barrier, he sat down in 
the cavern to partake of his food ; and his meal 
being finished, he found slumber stealing upon bis 
eyes. Even before he was completely asleep — and 
while only cradled in the dreamy repose which 
precedes total slumber — the image of the Strangles 
kept rising into his mind j so that every now and 
then he was startled into complete wakefulness; 
and then with the cold perspiration upon his brow 
he listened with suspended breath. Sometimes he 
almost fancied that he heard some one moving 
about in the vicinage of the cavern, or that his 
barricade of stones was being disturbed. Once oi’ 
twice he imagined that he heard some one breath- 
ing quite near him inside the cave ; and it was a 
long time before he could satisfy himself that all 
this was mere fancy. At length he fell into a pro- 
found slumber. 

He knew not how long it lasted : hut he wai 
wakened up with the horribly oppressing convic- 
tion of some imminent peril. Again he listened 
with suspended breath; and gradually upon his 
ear came the sound of a stone being removed from 
the mouth of the cavern. Still he listened,— his 
blood curdling in his veins. Yes— that sound was 
continued! Slowly and slowly was one of the 
granite blocks of his barrier being removed from 
its setting. By the glimmering light which pre- 
vailed outside, he could discern the gradual dis- 
appearance of the stone from the uppermost layer. 
He now knew that an enemy was at work and 
what foe could this be unless the one of whose 
stealthy proceedings he had already received such 
proof ? 

How should he aetp Many minutes elapsed 
before, in the horror of his feelings, he could make 
up his mind. At length he decided upon the course 
to be pursued. Taking it for granted it %ms the 
Strangler, he resolved to allow him bo continue his 
work, and then ascertain in what manner his in- 
sidiously hostile demonstration was to be made. 
Perhaps he intended to form a sufficient aperture 
to introduce his person into the cavern, under the 
impression that the Barker slept ; and if this were 
the case, the Englishman knew that he should be 
enabled to seize his enemy at a disadvantage and 
grapple with him successfully. He therefore pre- 
tended to sleep, while in reality continuing to keep 
a keen watch; and one after another he beheld 
four or five stones removed from their setting. 
He was ready at any instant to spring up and 
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seize upon atsy form that might seek to introduce 
itself thnmi^h the apertui^e. And sure enough, 
this was the mteution of lus enemy : for presently 
the aperture completely darkened, and the 
form began to penetrate, inko a snake ready to 
dart from its coil, was the Barker prepared to 
spring ; but whether ife were that he made some 
slight movement, or that he suddenly held hia 
breath ia a way to convince the foe that he was 
not really asleep, we cannot say. Certain however 
it was that the enemy's form w’as all in a moment 
withdrawn, noiselessly though rapidly; and the 
Burker rubbing his eyes, fancied that it must be a 
dream; the stones were restored to their setting, 
just as he had originally placed them ; the aper- 
ture was filled up; and only the feeble glimmer- 
ings through the interstices met his view. Ail 
this too was done with no more noise than a pm 
would make in falling; nor from the slightest! 
sound could ho judge at what moment his enemy | 
retired from the vicinity of the cave. The Barker j 
however slept no more for the remainder of that 
night, 

“When morning came, be removed bis barrier, and 
issued cautiously from the cavern. He was miser- 
ably desponding and low-spirited. His worst fears 
were confirmed — the Strangler was resolved to have 
his life. And now’, might not that mortal enemy 
abandon the inea of carr} mg on bis warfare unas- 
sisted might he not invoke the succour of the 
comrade whom he bad with him at the time the 
two travellers wore murdered P—and might they not 
fall boldly and openly together upon the Burker 
during the day-time ? Besolved in such a case to 
sell bis life as dearly as possible, the man procured 
a stout, strong, knotted cudgel, with which he 
knew that he could do desperate execution. But 
«tiU he felt as if frightful perils hung over his 
head j and how anxiously— oh I how anxiously he 
kept watching fur the oppcaiance of sumo G-ussoon 
or other traveller who might bo luclmed to show a 
friendly spirit towards him. 

Several hours pasbcii ; the sun was at ils meri- 
dian height, pouring down its vertical beams, — 
when the Burker, sitting in the shade of the en- 
trance to bis cavern, thought that ho heard a sort 
of splashing noise in the direction of the spring of 
crystal water that gushed out behind the ruck. 
Bnatching up his club, ho issued forth — passed 
noiseleasly round the rock— and found himself face ! 
to face with the Strangler. The Hindoo bud most ' 
probably slipped down while endeavouring to cliiab , 
that part of the rock in order to rccomiodre pre- ! 
vious to an attack- j 

Bike a wild boast did the Barker fiiy at the I 
$traogler, at whom he levelled a terrific blow w ith 
his bludgeon : but the Hmdoo dexterously caught 
the weapon with his hand ; and once again did tlio 
two men close in the struggle. For several minutes 
it was maintained with desperate energy and on | 
eq_ual terms: but all in a moment, Just as the 
Barker, after a forcefully adminiskoud kick with 
hia heavy boot upon the bare shin of his opponent, 
was about to follow up the advantage gained 
thereby and hurl him to the ground, the Strangler 
fastened his sharp pointed teeth upon the Enghah- 
man’a arm. Through coat-sleeve and shirt pene- 
trated those shark -like teeth: deep into the 
Barker's fiesh they plunged ; and the w retch 
roared with the pain. Then, with lightning ra* 


piditv, away flow the Strangler; out came the 
lasao; and it whistled through the air. But with 
equal rapidity did the Burker, maddened by the 
pam ot his wound, rush in towards hia fuo; the 
noose of the lasso fell beyond him : the Strangler 
was stepping backward with marvellous agility, 
gathering xu his cord at the same time to hurl it 
f again — when ho tripped ovex’ something ami fell 
1 backward. The Burker was instantaneously upon 
( him: but we should observe that the bludgeon had 
been cropped upon the spot where they first closed 
in the straggle. 

Ill fared it now with the Strangler: for the 
Barker’s knee was upon his chest, and a series of 
tremendous blows dealt by his stout fist, half 
stunned the Hindoo. The Buiker seized the 
cord, and slipped the noose over the head of his 
enemy; it tightened round the Strangler’s neck, 
startling him up into tallest life. But the Burker 
pulled and pulled with ferocious vigour and deter- 
mination ; and diminishing the length of th*** lasao, 
he applied his foot to the Strangler’s back in order 
to attain a purchase to pull the cord more tiglitiy 
still. Terrific were the wnthings, the convulsions, 
and the contortions of the miserable Hmdoo ; he 
seemed as if he pussesaed a marvellous tenacity 
for life; and several minutes elapsed ere death 
put an end to Ins agonies. But at length he lay 
a corpse at the feet of the Barker. 

Scarcely was the tragedy completed, when a wild 
and mournful cry thrilled through tlie tornd stag- 
nant air ; and as the Burker turned quickly round, 
terribly startled by that cry, ho caught a transient 
glimpse of a human form plunging into the midst 
of a maze of trees at a distance. Evanescent 
though that glimpse were, yet did the Burker be- 
hold enough to convince him that it uas the 
Strangler’s friend whom he had just seen, uud 
from whoso lips that rueful lamentafiun pt*aled 
forth. Kow therefore, scarcely had the Burker 
gotten rid of ono enomy when he experienced the 
; consciousness of being exposed to the insidiotw 
proceedings of another ; and thus, in the first flush 
of the signal victory ho had obtained, was a dn'op 
thrown upon his spirits, and ho felt the necessity 
of being as much as over upon bis guard. 

litetaining possession of the lasso with which h© 
had achieved his conquest, the Burker dragged tho 
dead body into the midst of some long grass at a 
distance;— and there he left it. ilcturmng to his 
cave, he safe down to deliberate whether he should 
continue to abide there until the arrival of sum: 
friemhy-disposed person to guide him out of thj 
junglo— or whether he should make one more 
desperate cHbrt, unastisted and alone, to find m 
issue from that wilderness of horrors. Thafc the 
surviving Strangler would haunt him with a rest* 
leas pertinacity, and watch every opportunity to 
avenge the death of his comrade, the Burker 
had no doubt. Whelher, therefore, ha should 
remain whero be was to dare thiife danger — 
or whether h© should once more encounter tli© 
hideous perils of the pathless jungle, — these 
were th© alternatives which ho now seriously 
pondered. But when he thought of all the 
horrors he had experienced during his wander- 
ings— when he shuddermglv remembered huw the 
boa constrictor had fiung itself down from the tree 
upon the tigur, and how ho had heard the bones 
of th© animal crashing and crushing ia the enor- 
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mous folds of the reptile — he dared not incur the 
chance of becoming' the victim of so horrible a 
doom. His decision was therefore taken in favour 
of a continued residence at the cavern. 

The remainder of that day passed without any 
incident worthy of importance; and when the 
sun was sinking towards its western couch, the 
Barker began to prepare bis barricade as usual. 
The night went by without producing any subject 
for alarm — though for the first several hours the 
man could not close his eyes in slumber. At 
length sleep stole upon him, induced by a drowsi- 
ness which he could not possibly shake off ; and 
he slumbered on until he was awakened by the 
sounds of a strange music resembling that of a 
flageolet, but with harsher and more discordant 
notes. The beams of morning were penetrating 
through the interstices of the barrier at the mouth 
of the cavern ; and the Burker, starting up, 
rubbed his eyes,— -at the same time fancying that 
he had heard the music only in a dream. But 
no the sounds still continued ; and hastening to 
remove some of the upper stones of the barrier, 
the Burker beheld a spectacle which for a moment 
filled him with joy, and the nest instant struck 
him with unspeakable horror. 


CHAPTEB CLVir. 

THE ITINEBAN'TS.’-^THE COBEA. 

At a little distance from the cavern, several 
Hindoo natives, male and female, were seated 
upon the grass. They were in number perhaps a 
dozen ; and it was the sight of these human beings 
which inspired the man with his first feeling of 
joy. But a little apart from the group sat a 
hideous-looking old Hindoo, with half-a-dozen 
cobra di eapellos dancing in front of him. Behind 
him stood a younger man, who was playing on the 
pipe, or flageolet, to the music of which the hideous 
reptiles were thus disporting. All of a sudden the 
old man caught up a snake in each hand, and suf- 
fered the reptiles to coil themselves up his arms ; 
then he took up two more, which he placed round 
his neck ; and the remaining two he encouraged 
to twist themselves about his legs. The hoods of 
the serpents wore expanded ; but all the time that 
they twirled and coiled and twisted about the man’s 
half-naked form, their heads and necks sustained a 
continuous oscillating motion, evidently in obedi- 
ence to the influence of the music. It was this 
spectacle which so speedily turned the Barker’s 
first feeling of joy into a cold shuddering horror. 

Averting his eyes from that portion of the scene, 
he examined more attentively the other persons 
belonging to the group. They consisted of young 
men and women, all tho latter being of an ex- 
ceeding beauty. These females were dressed in 
short white skirts ; and they had bands of linen 
over tho bosom and passing round tbe back ; but 
the interval between these slight zones, or corsets, 
and the skirts themselves, w^as left entirely bare. 
Their limbs were modelled to the most admirable 
symmetry : they were nearly all of tall figure ; 
and their shapes were faultless. The linen bands 
over the bosom were so arranged, by crossing each 
other in the middle of the chest, to give the full 


rounded development to the bust itself; and in 
this particular they were as well formed as in their 
general symmetry. They were near enough for the 
Burker to distinguish the lustre of their fine dark 
eyes, as well as the pearly whiteness of the 
teeth that shone between the rich lips like white 
seeds in the midst of a fruit of luscious redness. 
They were lounging in voluptuous attitudes upon 
the grass, laughing and chatting gaily with their 
male companions, and now and then bestowing a 
look upon tho old man who was exhibiting his 
feats with the reptiles. But to those beholders 
the feats themselves were evidently no novelty; 
and therefore the Barker imagined that the snake- 
charmers and the dancers all belonged to ono 
party, and that the former (that old man and the 
young one with the flageolet) were merely prac- 
tismg their performances. That these girls and 
their male companions were itmeiant dancers the 
Barker had no doubt: for he had seen such parties 
before, during his journey irom Calcutta to Inder- 
abad. 

That the itinerants would prove friendly dis- 
posed towards him he had sufficient hope* but 
that they at present suspected there was any 
looker-on at their proceedings he had no reason to 
fancy. He was about to throw down the barrier 
and reveal himself, when the dancers, as if with 
one accord, all started up and began to practise 
their own special performances. The Burker 
thought that he would wait until they had 
finished ; and he accordingly remained a still un- 
seen spectator of all that was progressing. 

The dance began, slowly at first— the girls evi- 
dently practising the most voluptuous movements 
of their forms. Hothing could be more sensual 
than their attitudes and their movements, — which 
they made their countenances, especially tho eyes, 
follow as it were with a kindred expression. The 
young men who danced with them, imitated them 
in these respects; for nothing can exceed tho licen- 
tiousness of these dances on the part of those pro- 
fessional itinerants in Hmdostan. 

At length the dance was concluded; and the 
performers threw themselves in voluptuous languor 
upon the grass : but still the old man continued 
his feats with tho serpents — while the younger 
one sustained the strange discordant music of the 
flageolet. The Barker was now upon the point of 
throwing down the barricade and revealing him- 
self to the itinerants, — when all of a sudden a ter- 1 
rific howl, or rather ferocious yell, burst upon j 
every ear; and foith from an adjacent thicket 
darted an enormous tiger, apparently leaping 
with a single bound for at least a dozen yards. 
With the wildest shrieks tho women, sprang to 
their feet — while fearful cries of horror and 
alarm pealed from the lips of the men. Flight 
became general, with the single exception of tho 
old snake-charmer ; feu* it was upon him that 
the tiger pounced with that terrific bound which it 
made. Encircled as he was with tho twisting ‘ 
snakes, was he thus seized by the ravenous animal, | 
and borno off, yelling fearfully, into the thicket | 
whence the brute had emerged. Too Barker sank I 
down in his cavern, horrified at th’s scene ; but m 
a few moments the evidences of tho old man’s 
agony ceased— death had no doubt put a termin i- 
tion to his trightful suffeungs — and he \pas teetiia,; 

. the bloodthiisfcy maw ot tne tiger. 
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j Bun wlicn the Barker ventured to peep forth spring which welled forth from behind the rocky 
I again from his hiding-place, not a human, form was ’ hill, into the bowels of which the cavern pene- 
to bo seen : the dancers and the iiageolet-player , trated. Ho could not therefore shut himself up 
had all vanished. Maddened and desperate at ^ altogether in the cave itself ! 
having lost this chance of being guided forth from Several hours passed : the sun had gone con- 
that dreadful wilderness, the Barker hurled down siderabiy beyond its meridian, — when, as the 
his barricade and rushed out, in the hope of dis« Barker was standing on the top of the rocky hill, 
tinguishing the forms of the fugitives, in whatso- anxiously straining his eyes in the hope of dis- 
©ver direction they had taken. But he beheld ^ cerning some human form in the distance, he was 
them not j— and throwing himself upon the ground, startled by a terrific rushing din on the side of a 
ha beat his breast and tore his hair with mingled | grove of tall trees about two hundred yards oiF. 
rage and disappointment- Heaven itself seemed ; Bronx that wood emerged at least forty or fifty 
to bo warring against him. If bo beheld human | elephants, speeding onwards as if goaded by some 
beings in that Jungle, it was first in the form of tra- j frightful apprehension that had taken possession of 
veilers who were to be assassinated before his eyes ; them all. The Burker was transfixed to the spot 
< — then in the form of Stranglers seeking his own j wuth terror at this spectacle. Some of the ele- 
hfe— or in the shape of wandering Dervishes who ' phants were of immense sue; but notwithstanding 
would have no communion nith him; and lastly, ; the unwieldiness of their bulky forms, thej rushed 
when there appeared to be every prospect of fall- 1 on with remarkable speed, fiourishing their trunks 
ing in with friendly- disposed persons, the jungle and sending forth the strangest sounds, 
vomited forth one of its most dreadful monsters to This herd of wild elephants seemed to be making 
scare them away. Ho wonder that the wretched straight for the very hill upon which Jjhe Barker 
man should fling himself upon the ground, and lie was posted. On they came, trampling down the 
writhing and convulsing there with a mental an- long grass, the brakes, and the thickets, in the 
guish as terrible as if he were enduring the midst of which all the lower parts of their huge 
agonies of death I uncouth forms were buried; and at length the 

But after awhile the fury of his enraged disap- * Burker, galvanked into the sudden power of mo* 
pomtmout abated ; and he rose up from the . tion from his transfixed state of horrible alarm, 
ground. Ho now looked about him on the spot was preparing to fly. But all in a moment ho bo- 
whcnco the itinerants had disappeared ; and no | held the herd of elephants halt : those which wore 
trace of their recent presence did he behold, ex- 1 foremost turned round— and they all seemed to 
ccpt a small box and a wicker basket close by the commence an attack upon some enemy that was in 
place where the old snake-charmer had been their midst. Bull soon the Burker became aware 
seated. Bomembermg now that hideous spec- what sort of an enemy this was ; for the terrific 
tacle of tho cobras which had filled him with so howls of a tiger came peahag upon his ear. He 
much horror, the Burker was struck aghast with looked on with indescribable suspense, where that 
tho idea that those reptiles had doubtless uncoiled strange and fearful scene was taking place. The 
themselves and escaped amidst the thicket into elephants exhibited a rage and desperation which 
which the old Hindoo was carried off by the tiger, wore only proportion ite with tho enormous 
In what frightful proximity therefore were these peril against which they were combating. Tho 
serpents now to him and to his abiding-placo I ’ conflict however lasted not many miuutos: for 
The tiger too might still bo lurking there, and at ' all of a sudden an object was whirled up into tho 
any moment he himself might become the animars * air— and tho Barker could distinguish the tiger 
\ victim. But so desperate was his position that he as it thus for an instant turned round with its 
I became nerved as it were with a sullen moody lithe supple form, ©ro with a hideous yell it fell 
recklessness ; and gradually the idea crept into down again amidst its enemies. And now the 
his mind that those cobras which he had seen Burker could see the elephants rush in upon is ; 
dancing must have been deprived of their venomed and by tbeir movements he knew that they were 
fangs expressly for those performances. The trampling it under foot. For a few moments its 
Burker proceeded to open the box, which he found howls lasted, full of mortal agony, and growing 
to contain a quantity of provisions, chiefly cold tainfcer and fainter until they ceased alfcogether- 
boiled rice. The basket was empty ; and he had j Then away sped the elephants,— the whole herd 
no doubt it was a receptacle for the snakes which J appearing to follow one that acted as its leader, 
had belonged to the unfortunate old charmer. He ' Through the wilds of the jungle went those un* 
convoyed the box of provisions to his cavern; and I wieldly brutes with an astonishing degree of 
at tho next meal that he made he consumed tho i speed, until tho wood hid them from tho Barker*s 
last of tho spirits which remained in the gourd. i view. 

The sullen desperation of his mood having , Ho now began to breathe freely, aa be sat down 
; abated— or rather, we should say, given place to a j on the top of the rocky bill to rest after the cx- 
1 returning carefulness for his life, he began to hausting effect which tho tension of his feelings 

; think of erecting his barricade once more, oven I produced upon his physical being. But ho began 

though it were only the forenoon of the day, in j to reflect that he might have some reason to coa- 
order to guard against an attack on the part of . gratulste himself on tho spectacle ho had juat 
tho tiger. But how was it possible for him to re- j witnessed ; for it was probably tho tiger which 
mam shut up day and night within that cavern ? . had carried off the snake-charmer, that had thus 
Ho! — he felt that with such imprisonment he met its death amidst the iafunate elephants. At 
should go mad ; he therefore resolved upon running all events there was one wild beast the less in the 
any r^k rather than dooming himself to such viiinity of the cavern ; and such a circumstance 

* to lib-hke immurement. Besides, every now was a subject for self-felicitation on the part of 

and then he required to slake his thirst at the [ the Barker. He remained for some while seated 
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on tbe top of tbe bill j and then, having again 
slabed Ins thirst with the gushing waters of the 
pellucid spring, he passed round the rocky emi- 
nence in order to reach the entrance of his cavern, i 
that he might partake of his evening meal, j 
Having eaten of his provisions, he felt an exceed- j 
ing drowsiness stealing upon him, most probably 
from having remained so long upon the eminence | 
exposed to the sultry fervour of the sun. So 
strong became this inclination to sleep, that he | 
could hot battle against it j and yet he knew that ' 
the projecting harrier was not raised at the mouth j 
of the cavern. After a vain effort to shako off| 
the increasing somnolence, the Burker yielded 
himself to it ; and falling back on the ground of 
the cave, he sank into sleep. 

Horrible dreams speedily began to troop in 
unto hia mind: a hideous nightmare seized upon 
him; and he felt an oppression upon the chest 
that it appeared as if the hand of death itself were 
Ho. OO.—Boukth Seuies. 


thus lying heavily on him. Hever had hia visions 
been so horrible belore, frightful though many of 
his dreaming experiences had been beneath the 
roof of that very cavern. How long he slept he 
knew not : hut he was suddenly startled up into 
complete wakefulness; and then a monstrous 
cobra upreared its hooded head from his breast and 
hissed at him. The man shrieked out in his mental 
agony • the cobra darted his head forward as if to 
seize him on the face with its fangs; and the 
Burker sank back insensible. 

When he came hack to consciousness, he shud- 
dered with the awful recollection of what he had 
endured, and which now appeared to be a hideous 
dream. The dusk was closing in ; and he started 
up to his feet, mechanically clutching his club 
which lay by his side. Still trembling and quiver- 
ing all over under the influence of his hideous 
recollections — with the perspiration standing cold 
and clammy upon his forehead— the Burker was 
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conducfc, as for this procrastmatioQ of the jour- 
ney which he expected to enter upon under his ; 
guidance. 

3?or that entire day did the Barker remain sit- 
ting in front of the cavern, with the exception of 
two or three temporary absences to slake his thirst 
at the spring; and as the sun drew nearer and 
nearer to the western horizon, the impatience of 
the Barker grew into a perfect rage. Ob, how 
he hated that Grossoon! — in what bitter aversion 
did he hold him — he could have even killed him, 
go tremendous at length grew his vexation and his 
spite when he beheld him continuing to enjoy a 
slumber so profound that it appeared as if it never 
could have a waking. 

At length the Barker, utterly bereft of all 
patience, was about to lay his hand on the Gros- 
Boon’s shoulder and shake him with an enraged 
violence that would speedily dispel his slumber, 
when the dervish suddenly started up to a sitting 
posture. He rubbed his eyes— looked at the 
Barker with a certdn air of astonishment as if 
having totally forge cten that he had seen such a 
person in thjai; place heforo-— and then springing 
up, he hastened to inspect the niche underneath 
the loophole* But there was no £?ad in it ; and 
the Gossoon gave such a hideous howl of rage 
that the Bo'iker was for an instant frightened 
lest the sound proceeded from the throat of 
soiigLe wild animal in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. *ho Gossoon advanced towards the Bar- 
ker, making threatening signs — pointing to 
the vacant niche and the empty knapsack, as 
much as to accuse him of having devoured the 
provisions which ought to bo there ? The Barker’s 
temper, never the sweetest at any time, was parti- 
cularly rufSed by the entire conduct of the Gos- 
soon ; and forgetting his conciliatory policy, ho 
njplied by signs that woro irate and menacing. A 
terndc expression of rage swept over the Gossoon’s 
countenance ; and suddenly seizing the Barker 
with both arms round the body, ho lifted him up 
and dashed him down upon the granite blocks 
which lay close by the mouth of the cavern. 

Herculean was the strength of the Gossoon*— a 
strength too that was exercised with a skill and 
expertneas which made the achievement the work 
of a single instant. Powerless as a dwarf in the 
hands of a giant— and taken completely unawai’es 
—the Barker was utterly unable to offer any re- 
sistance; so that with lightning rapidity did he 
find himself thus thrown, half -stunned, upon the 
granite blocks. There he lay for a few instants ; 
and as he slowly picked himself up, it was in the 
most sombre sullenness of mood that he submitted 
to this treatment without an effort to avenge it. 
Por in the midst of the concentrated rage and vin- 
dictive spite which filled his soul, was the con- 
sciousness that even if he had the power to slay 
the Gossoon, it would be an act of madness, thereby 
cutting off this last remaining chance of escape 
from the Jungle. Por the same reason too, he dog- 
gedly resolved to return to his conciliatory policy 
towards the man on whom he felt himself to be so 
completely dependent. 

The Gossoon surveyed him with a kind of 
sombre contempt as he slowly raised himself to hxs 
feet ; and then he grinned with a horrible satis- 
faction, as if contented with having shown the 
European that he was his master. That he was 


well acquainted with the cave the Barker had 
already perceived, from the fact of his searching 
the niche so promptly after his arrival ; and another 
proof thereof was now furnishod by the circum- i 
stance that the Gossoon passed round to the back 
of the well to drink of the water. The suu was 
by this time beginning to set; and tho Barker 
therefore knew that it was useless to think of set- 
ting out upon a Journey through the Jungle during 
the hours of the night. He made a sign to tho 
Gossoon to the effect that he would pile up the 
stones at the mouth of the cavern : but the itine- 
rant Dervish burst out into a scornful laugh, as if 
ridiculing such a precaution or means of defence. 

He set to work to gather together a quantity of 
dried wood ; and he made a sign to the Barker to 
imitate his example. Fearlessly the Gossoon 
plunged into the long grass in the thicket, and : 
tore down some branches of the most resinous trees, 

: "When an immense quantity of fuel was thus col- 
lected, the Gossoon arranged it in the form of a 
semicircle near the front of the cave ; and churl- 
ishly motioning the Barker to follow him within 
the rampart, he set fire to it by the means of igni- 
tion which he carried about his person. He then 
threw himself down in the cavern ; and composing 
himself to sleep, was soon wrapped once more in a 
slumber as profound as that which throughout the 
livelong day he had enjoyed. 

But the Barker could not sleep. He was half 
famished with hanger : he trembled lest the 
Strangler should insidiously work his way, despite 
the fire, into the cave j he was afraid likewise of 
the repulsive Gossoon who lay snoring at a little 
distance. Perhaps tho wretch, thought the Barker, 
was only pretending to he asleep in order to watch 
an opportunity of taking his life ?— though he cer- 
tainly could not seo of what avail such a proeoed- 
mg would be to the Hindoo. Tho fire continued 
to burn steadily for a long time ; and as thcie was 
no wind, but the nij»ht*air was still and stagnant, 
the smoke beat mot mto tho cavern, but ascended 
straight upward. At length a sensation of drow- 
siness began to steal upon the Barker; and after 
several vain efforts to shake it off, he yielded to its 
influence. He fell asleep. 

Horrible dreams haunted him, as usual; for the 
mind reproduced with added horror the waking 
thoughts of the wretched man; and now in imagi- 
nation he beheld the dead Strangler’s companion 
stealing upon him : he saw tho hideous Gossoon 
bending over him with a terrible ferocity of coun- 
tenance, and with a long sharp instrument in his 
hand. Then he fancied that he was in the depths 
of the jungle’s wilds, pursued by a tjger—thafc he 
strove to fly — but tWt his feet became as heavy ^ 
as if they had turned into lead, and he could not 
escape the ravenous animal that was every instant 
gaining upon him. But all of a sudden, the sub- 
ject of his visions changed ; and he was writhing 
and convulsing in the huge folds of a boa cou" 
stricter. With a shriek of agony he awoke* 

He was lying in the cave : the duskiness of 
night still prevailed — the fire had sunk into a 
semicircular pile of smouldering embers, just 
throwing out light sufficient to show him the 
eyes of the Gossoon staring wide open as tho 
mendicant dervish still lay stretched along the 
floor of the cave at a little distance. In which 
direction the eye with the horrible squint was 
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lookingf, the Barker scarcely knew : but the other 
was fixed upon himself with (he fancied) the 
gleaming malignity of a reptile^s. Then the Gros- 
soon began convulsing and writhing; and all of a 
sudden he sent forth so wild a yell that it made 
the Barker literally hound up in horrible alarm, 
while the blood seemed to congeal in his veins. 
The Gossoon hurst out into a savage laugh, and 
made signs to show that he was only imitating 
everything that the Burker had just been doing. 
Beep but low was the curse which in his own ver* 
nacular the Burker gave as he found himself thus 
rendered the sport of the malignant mockery of 
that hated Gossoon. But the mendicant Hindoo 
continued to laugh for some moments; and it 
seemed to the Burker as if be were thus listen- 
ing to the mahce-mirth of a fiend. 

"When the Gossoon had finished his hideous 
cachinnation, he composed himself to sleep again : 
but the Burker could not close his eyes in slumber 
any more. In a couple of hours the sun rose— 
the Gossoon still slept— and the Burker issued 
forth from the cavern. 


CHAPTEB CLTIII. 

THE GOSSOON'S. 

BTatix© slaked his thirst, which was poignant and 
most oppressive— for his parched lips were cracked 
with the fever*heat of his blood, and his tongue 
was as dry as if he had been swallowing some of 
the embers of the now extinct fire— the Burker 
was returning to the mouth of the cavern to await 
in hope the Gossoon^s awakening, when he espied 
another human form approaching from a little dis- 
tance. This speedily proved to be a man of the 
same sect as the Hindoo who had already become 
the Burker^s companion. Ho was a mendicant 
Gossoon more wretchedly clad if possible — mtire 
filthy in his person, and more repulsive in his 
looks, than even the other. He was upwards of 
sixty years of age, and exceedingly tall— without 
any stoop— hut with a frame so emaciated that it 
was painful to contemplate the parts which his 
rags left bare. He bad a look half savage, half 
I austere ; end he growled upon the Burker as if re- 
garding him as an intruder in that spot. 

Without however taking any farther notice of 
him, this old Gossoon proceeded straight to the 
cavern ; and the Burker, following, perceived that 
the other itinerant suddenly woke up, as if with 
the instinctive knowledge that an expected friend 
# was at hand. Their greetings were however sul- 
lenly and moodily exchanged ; and the new-comer 
almost immediately produced a bag which he car- 
ried hidden amongst his rags, Thenco he took 
forth rice, fruits, and fragments of coarse barley 
bread ; and the two Gossoons began to eat with a 
ravenous appetite. The Burker, half famished, 
advanced in a supplicating manner towards them ; 
and then the younger Gossoon began telling his 
comrade something which the Burker speedily un- 
derstood to be a narrative of the effects produced 
upon himself by the dreams of the past night. 
Bor that malignant Gossoon again went through 
the imitation of the Burker*s convulsive writhings ; 
and he ended by giving venb to another mocking | 


[yell more hideous than even that by which he had 
' so startled the English outcast a short while back. 
The elder Gossoon laughed with a low inward 
chuckling which was horrible to hear ; and then ho ; 
contemptuously tossed the Burker a part of his I 
provisions. The bag was a large one ; and even : 
when three people had partaken of its contents, 
enough provender evidently remained for three or 
four more meals of the same extent as this first 
one. But the old Gossoon had brought with lum 
no liquor ; and the crystal spring accordingly sup- 
plied the means of washing down the food that 
was then partaken of. 

When the repast was ended, the elder Gossoon 
addressed in his own language some question to 
the Burker : but the latter by signs intimated that 
he was ignorant of what was thus said to him. 

It soon transpired that the Gossoons themselves 
were equally at a loss to understand the English- 
man ; and the two itinerants accordingly conversed 
together, taking no further notice of the Burker. 
This individual waited with anxious suspense for 
some indication of their future plans or move- 
ments : bub for three mortal hours they stirred not ; 
and when their colloquy was ended, they stretched 
themselves down to sleep. 

The rage and impatience which the wretched 
outcast had experienced on the preceding day, 
were now excelled by the feelings which took pos- 
session of him when he saw those lazy vagaboids 
so tranquilly and unconcernedly compose them- 
selves to slumber. But what could he do? He 
must bide their good-wiil and pleasure ; and to tho 
utmost of his power ho rou»»t render himself ogreo- 
able to them, for fear lest they should leave him 
behind, as the other Gossoons had done, on taking 
their departure. He therefore strove to assuage f 
his boiling impatience— to appease his irritated | 
feelings — and to sustain himself with the ho|>e that j 
tho moment for egress from that dreadful jungle | 
must come at last. \ 

^ Tho Gossoons slept on ; and tho sun was again i 
sinking towards the western horiaon before they ; 
awoke. Then the provision -bag was again opened ; [ 

and a ration was bestowed upon the Burker, tbmigh | 
not to the same extent as that which each Guii- j 
soon took for himself. Tho meal being dispoj'rd ! 
of, they made signs for him to procure them | 
water in tho gourd; and then they 
that he was to collect the firewood to be arranged j 
at the mouth of the cavern. He comprehenilcd [ 
that they were u?ing him as their slave : but he 
was compelled to submit. It was however with * 
shuddering horror that ho plunged into the thickets j 
to gather tho branches: but tho task was aclucvcd j 
without any circumstance calculated to justify his ; 
alarm. Tho pile was built up : the three passed ’ 
into the cavern ; and the wood was lighted. Tho ^ 
two Gossoons were speedily buried in profoundcat i 
slumber; and tho Burker, worn out in mind ami ! 
body, foil asleep more quickly than on tho preceding s 
night. His dreams were again horriblo— but not | 
characterized by the same evidences of distress on , 
his part as those which we have described : or at I 
least if they were, he himself awoke in ignorance 
of tho fact— and at all events the Gossoons did not 
seem to have been disturbed. These itinerants 
did not awake until some while after sunrise: then 
the provision-bag was produced— the Barker filled 
the gourd from the spring— and tho morning meal 
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was partaken of. Afterwards the two Grossoons 
ascended the luHock , and both looked intently in 
the same direction from winch they themselves had 
respectively come, — as it* they were awaiting 
another arrival. The Barker began to fear that if 
the company of Q-ossoons were increased, he might 
he abandoned hy them, as he was by those who 
had taken away the dead body with them;— and 
painfal misgivings agitated in the wretched man’s 
soul. That day passed like the preceding one,— 
the Gossoons sleeping for hours together — the 
Barker watching at the mouth of the cavern— and 
having to collect the firewood in the evening. I7o 
other Gossoon made his appearance : there was no 
fresh arrival of any kind ; and another night was 
passed in the cavern. 

Again, in the morning, when the meal had been 
partaken of — and which meal completely emptied 
the bag,— the two Gossoons ascended the hillock, 
the Barker following them. new-comer was 
to he seen ; and there the Gossoons sat, watching 
in silence for a couple of hours until the heat of 
the sun became intolerable with its sultriness. Then 
the dervishes gave vont to ejaculations of mingled 
rage, astonishment, and disappointment : and the 
Barker had no difficulty in comprehending the 
cause. They evidently expected some person or 
persons, who however came not. They descended 
into the cavern, and stretched themselves to shim- 
her,— the Barker taking his accustomed post just 
within the entrance, so as to shade himself against 
the piercing rays of the sun. It was evening when 
the Gossoons awoke ; and then they both hastened 
with avidity to inspect the niche under the loop- 
hole: but there were no provisions there. They 
made impatient signs to the Barker to inquire 
whether any one had been? — and on his signal- 
ing a negative, they looked as if they were very 
much inclined to wreak their rage upon himself. 
It was indeed with a sort of menacing peremp- 
toriness that they pointed to the thicket as an 
intimation that he should gather the firewood; 
and he hastened to obey— for he was now more 
than ever afraid of these men. His fears in that 
respect so operated upon his mind as to enhance 
the poignancy of the apprehensions with which he 
set foot in the thicket— the luiking place of the 
reptile, and which had likewise recently proved 
the ambush of the tiger. While treading amidst 
the long grass, he fancied that cobras were coiling 
up his legs ; and the ice-chill of terror struck to 
the very marrow of his bones. Upon those bones 
too did the flesh appear to creep, as he approached 
the trees from which he had to tear away the 
branches— those trees whence the fatal coils of the 
boa constrictor might possibly unwind to fling 
down its huge slimy length and envelope his form. 
But his task was achieved without the occurrence 
of any of these terrible casualties ; and he sot to 
work to pile up the wood in front of the cavern, i 

Whether it were that he was not quick enough | 
in his movements to please the elder Gossoon— or ^ 
that this individual required some object on whom 
to wreak the vindictive spite with which hunger 
filled him— we cannot say : hut certain it is that 
with an ejaculation of rage, he snatched up a stout 
branch and dealt the Barker a savage blow upon 
the head. In a moment the Englishman flew like 
a tiger at the Hindoo : but the latter, suddenly 
skipping aside, caught the Barker round the waist, 


just as the other Gossoon had done, and hurled 
him to a distance with as much ease as if he were 
merely thus tossing away from him an infant child. 
Again was the Barker compelled to put up with 
the rough treatment so sustained ; and he had a 
severe experience that the strength of the elder 
Gossoon, emaciated a wretch though he were, was 
in no way inferior to that of his younger com- 
panion. Both were his masters, and seemed re- 
solved to proce themselves so. In a mood of 
sullen resignation and dogged submission, did the 
Barker continue his task ; and when it was com- 
pleted, he and the two Gossoons stretched them- 
selves supperless to repose. The itinerants speedily 
slept : but the cravings of hunger kept the Barker 
awake for the greater part of the night. At 
length sleep visited his eyes also; and if his 
dreams were less horrible than usual, it was per- 
haps because he had all the less to tax or trouble 
his digestive organs. 

In the morning the Gossoons again ascended to 
the top of the hill,— again too followed by the 
Barker, who was as much interested as themselves 
in the arrival of any one bearing a supply of pro- 
visions. But no approaching form was to he seen, 
Grashing through the jungle at a little distance, 
was that phenomenon, a white elephant — called an 
albino : but it was speedily lost to the view— and 
the straining eyes of the two Gossoons and the 
Barker were again riveted in the direction whence 
the former evidently expected an arrival. And 
now, the Barker’s ideas changing, he began to 
hope that no one would come after all ; for in this 
case he saw the necessity of the Gossoons leaving 
the cavern and betaking themselves to the nearest 
inhabited spot where provisions might be procured, 
— m which case ho was resolved to accompany 
or to dog them, unless overpowered by their supe- 
rior brute force. 

All of a sadden, however, ejaculations of joy 
burst from the lips of the Gossoons ; for they, 
with eyes more accustomed to mark the move- 
ments of human beings in their own native land, 
than the Barker’s could possibly be, beheld some 
one advancing. In a short time the Barker him- 
self discerned the form which came hastening 
along with light step ; for the expected individual 
was quite young. He likewise was a Gossoon— 
not above two or three and twenty years of age | 
and he was as remarkable for his personal beauty 
as those whom he came to join were for their ugli- 
ness. He was of the medium stature— slender 
and well made— with a faultless aquiline profile, 
and superb eyes. He was attired with somewhat 
more neatness than the other Gossoons— but still 
in a poor style ; and his person displayed mor© 
cleanly habits. He had at his back a wallet, or 
knapsack, of considerable size : he advanced ra- 
pidly, and soon joined the Gossoons and the 
Barker, who descended from the top of the hil- 
lock. 

When the new-comer cast a look of wondering 
inquiry upon the Barker, the Gossoon who had 
first of all arrived at the cavern, gave a few hasty 
words of explanation— as the object of the remarks 
could understand ; while the eldest Gossoon, vi ith 
hands of greedy impatience and ravenous looks, 
began to take off the knapsack from the new- 
comer’s shoulders. On being opened, it was found 
to contain a quantity of provisions of a betSer 
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jinrt than aay the Butkcr Imd as yet seen in the 
jungle. !Riere viova not only rice and fruits, ljut 
cakes of bread and pieces of cold meat ; and tlio 
Q-OSSOOII3 quickly sat down to the welcome meal. 
The Burker was liberally treated in respect to the 
food on the present occasion ; and when the flask 
whieli the young Gossoon produced, had passed 
round from his own lips to those of his friends, 
the Barker was not torgotten. He found i 
contain the same sort of potent spirit m JL%I 
which the gouid of the assassinated traveller had 
furnished him; and enctjuraged by tho apparent 
friendliness of the Gossoons, he im^Bed a deep 
draught, 

Bho meal being oTer, the Gossoons proceeded to 
stretch themselves to sleep lu the cavern,— -the 
handsome young new comer follo-w mg m this re- 
spect the example of ins ugly cider comrades. The 
Barker experienced the soporiflc effect of the 
potent alehohol • and yielding to drowsiness, he 
likewise laid himself down in tho cave. Slum- 
ber soon stole upon his eyes ; and when he awoke 
the s«n was considerably past the meridian. But 
the Gossoons— where were they ? They were not 
to be seen 1 

Half wild with despair, tho Barker asc''nded 
to tho top of tho rocky hiil but no — not a 
ghmpso ot them eoukl ho obtain * They had evi- 
dently abandoned him to his fate in that hornbio 
wildernofsi lie cr.cd aloud m his anguish : he 
mingled lamentations with imprecations ; he beat 
his breast— tore his hair— and dashed his clenched 
fists violently against hia brow. At length his 
rage began to moderate, even if his distress of 
mind were not alleviwed. Ho saw that it was use- 
loss to trust to t/av©Umg Gossoons as guides from 
the depths of that jungle ; and despite aU dangers, 
he would make one more dei^erato effort to issue 
thence, or die in the attempt. He bethought him- 
sdC that all throe of tho Gossoons had como from 
precisely the samo direction ; and it was altogether - 
in an opposiiG direction that Ins own former at- 
tempts had been in ado to issues from tho jungle. 
Surely those men must have journeyed from a vil- j 
lago or hamlet at no great distance ? At all events ' 
ho was iletermiaed to push forward in that diree- 1 
tioa ; for sooner than endure tho prolooged hor» 
row of the Jungle, ho would dare idl its ghastliest, | 
firightfulest penis I j 

Having slaked his thirst at tho crystal ^ing— j 
and armed with his stout bludgeon— tho Barker i 
set out upon lus journey. He strove to call to j 
his aid all his most stubborn courage and dogged ! 
resolution. When fiounderhig through the long ’ 
grass^ wdiere reptiles might lurk, be said to himself 
that it was better to dio by tho bite of tbeo cobra 
ttan to endure the long agony of terror, with the ’ 
proq^t cf famino iu the cav© he had just left. 
Whin forced by the elrcumstancos of his rout© to , 
pass pear a tree, he sIrov© to persuade himself that 
It were better to render up cxistenco in the crush- 
ing folds of the boa constrictor, than to huger out , 
that life in tie awful solitude of the cavern. Or 
again, when passing near a stream, ho thought it 
were preferable to risk being devoured by the , 
jaws of an alligator, than to continue to be w*hirled 
oaw'ard by a hurriewffl© of agonizing alarms and a 
sense of excruciating perils. It was iji this manner 
the wandering outcast ©wiaaYourcd to sustain his ! 
^i»fcs ^ but, oh I how dwp^pftt© must h© have folfc ’ 


his ease to bo when it admitted of sudi horribl© 
consolations ! 

For about two hours had he advanced, sfcadilv 
pursuing tho dircclian from which the G-jss'Jims 
had come— when on emerging upon a swa'd of 
short sweet grass, he beheld a dark obj''ci Ijing at 
a little distance. On approaching it, he fuiind to 
bis surprise that it was the wallet which tho 
/ungest Gossoon had broueht with him in tho 
* morning. On opening it, the Barker found that 
it contained a considerable quantity of the pro- 
vender with which it w^as crammed when first 
produced ; and Ins wonder was now succeeded 
by joy. But surprise wms soon uppermost again ; 
and this became blended with terror like^im— for 
how could tho wallet Lo there unless gomething 
had happened to tl.c young Gossoon himself? And 
if lie had become a prey to a wild beast, might not 
that same ferocious animal be still lurking hi Ih© 
neighbourhood ? The Burker now discerned upon 
the grass tho traces of footsteps ; and, Oh ! with 
what curdiiog of the blood did he likewise distin- 
guish the spots where the paws of a wild beast— 
most probably a tiger — had been ^ 

Svime mmutos elap^scd bAoie he could sufil* 

: cicntly compose iii’uself to eppropriato the wallet 
and strap it over his shoulders. Ho then ct»»- 
tinued bis way— looking around him wiili <«>Id 
shuddering apprehension — when his foot kickod 
against something ; and recoiling from tho contact, 
he perceived that it was a human bone. Soveral 
oi^er bones lay scattered about ; and there was a 
I dark stam upon tho giound which confirmed all 
the dreadful talc. It was a hornblo sprclaclc ! • 
horrible would it have been even fur or© surveying 
it with a consciousness of perfect security — but in- 
finitely more horrible for one who folt that at any 
1 instant ho might share the fate of Idt prodccosj >r 
on that spot I Close by, too, there were the flag- 
i menteof apparel : and now the Burker knew, l'*- 
I yond tho poBsibilit J of doubt, that it was the young 
Gossoon who had hem devoured by a wild boa .t. 

He rushed on, almost maddened with horror, 
from the spot. Ho forgot the Strangler— the b<>a- 
coastnetor— the cobra— the panther— tho olophanfe 
—and the alligator t h© thought of nothing but tho 
tiger. But when imother hour had ©lapsed, and 
h© had ©oaiinued his way without mj fresh alarm, 
his spirits began to revive somowhat. That tlm 
two older Gossoons had fled from tho spot wht*;*© 
their more juvenile comrade met so hideous a fat© 
was tolerably evident, illghfe he not therefore 
overtake them ?— and if so, might h© «nfc induce 
thorn to serve as his guidu? or in any ease might 
he not follow them from a distance ? 

While ho was looking straight before Mm# with 
skaimng eyes to so© if he could disoern any 
human forms moving in the cltstance,— he fanewd 
that his ear caught the soumls of plaintive monua 
in his immediate viciimge. He plopped and 
listened. Yea— it was assuredly so ; and they ap- 
peared to emanate from the fool of a tree about 
twenty yards off. This tree was completely 
withered : there was not a single h if upon it ; 
and thus tho ©yo of the Burfct*r could ca'Jily scan 
all its skeleton branches. Ko boa constrictor was 
coiled thero; and a horrihlo feeling of curiosity, 
surmounting his alarms, led him to draw nearer 
and naarer by slow degrees towards the foot of 
that blMted tree. For the moans still continued 
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to reacli liis ears ; and though disguised as it were 
by their Yofy plamti^eness, yet had he the eon- 
Tictiou that they came from a human tongue, AU 
of a sudden the thicket through which he was ad- 
vancing, ceased; and then a frightful spectacle 
met his ©yes. I'or there, at tho foot of the tree, 
lay the oldest of the throe Gossoons, encircled in 
the folds of a hoa constrictor, whose tail was coiled 
round the lower part of that tree’s trunk* Tho 
reptile raised its head on beholding the Burkor— 
who did not however remain there another instant 
to contemplate more of that scene of stupendous 
horror : but he fled, goaded by the agomzmg ap- 
prehension that the snake might quit its hold upon 
the Gossoon and mark himself as its prey instead. 
On he ranj-^until breathless and exhausted, he 
reached a rocky eminence; and on the slope he 
throw himself down. There he lay for some mi- 
nutes, until his presence of mind began to return ; 
and he reflected with shuddering horror upon 
what he had seen. Two of the Gossoons had mot 
& hideous fate had tho third escaped ? or was he 
likewise doomed to perish in the jungle, to the 
penis of which he as well as they had abandoned 
a fellow-creature ? And would the Barker himself 
issue with his life from that wilderness of dangers 
—that wild and awful district where death was to 
be confronted in so many ghastly, frightful, and 
appalling shapes ? 

The Barker sat in a desponding moodj^-asking 
himself these questions, and reflecting on all these | 
things,— when it struck him that ho heard a slight { 
rustling sound higher up behind ; and starting i 
with the idea that a reptile was gliding towards 
him, ho just escaped the noose of a lasso which | 
was thrown at his head. Por there, upon that 
rocky eminence, stood the Strangler—tho remain- 
ing companion of him whom the Burker had slain. 
With a cry of vindictive rage, the Burker sprang 
up the slope, on the top of which the shark-teethed 
Hindoo tatned to meet him, 

IS’ow for another battle— another conflict— an- 
other struggle, to which the only end that could be 
expected was the death of one of these mortal 
foes I ; 

A glance showed the Burker that the Strangler 
had in his hands no other weapon than the lasso : 
a simultaneous glance made the Hindoo aware 
that the Englishman had no visible weapon hut 
his club. Tet neither knew whether the other 
might not have a knife or dagger, or even a pistol, 
concealed about the person. With his club held 
up over his head— alike as a means of defence 
against the lasso, and to be in readiness to deal a 
terrific blow— the Burker rushed on to the combat. 
The Strangler stood firm, holding his cord in a pe- 
culiar manner ; and as tho Burker drew near, that 
lasso was thrown out with such sudden violence 
that the knot of tho noose struck him upon the 
mouth. The blood gushed forth ; and he was for 
an instant staggered: — but maddened with tho 
pain, he made one bound towards his enemy. The 
Strangler darted aside, and gathered up his lasso 
with incredible rapidity for the purpose of using it 
again: but the Barker’s club reached his left arm, 
as a blow was dealt with all the energy of the in- 
furiate Englishman. That arm fell crushed and 
powerless by the Strangler’s side ; but the right 
hand again threw forth the lasso,— and again too 
with more or less effect, It struck the Burker in 
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the middle of the forehead, with such violence as 
to make him reel even more than the former blow ; 
and lightning appeared to gleam before his eyes. 
But again did ha rush towards the Strangler, who 
however darted back , and tho lasso was once more 
whistling through the air,— its noose this time 
being thrown at the Barker’s neck. It was a 
marvel that he avoided it,— and yet he did. Then, 
at the same instant, he hurled his cudgel with all 
his might at the Strangler . it struck the Hindoo 
a tremendous blow upon the face ; and the wretch 
toppled over tho side of the rook, which m that 
direction was precipitous. 

The Bulker looked down into the abyss of about 
thirty feet in depth ; and there he beheld the 
Strangler darting away : for, to the Englishman’s 
astonishment, his opponent had evidently alighted 
on his feet. The lasso having fallen from the 
Strangler’s hand, lay upon the top of the rock ; 
and it was now evident that the Hindoo miscreant 
himself had experienced enough of the con* 
fiict for tho present occasion. He was flying ; and 
I the Barker remained a victor upon the battle* 
ground. 

At a very little distance a broad stream was 
roliing ; and tho thought struck the Barker that ho 
would pursue his enemy and despatch him altoge- 
ther. That river appeared to bar the Strangler’s 
progress; for how could he swim across it with the 
use only of his right arm ? And the stream made 
so sweeping a curve likewise, that if the Strangler 
followed its course along its bank, either to the 
right hand or to the left, it would bring him again 
in close proximity to tho rock, which now seemed 
to serve as a fortalice commanding tho entire posi- 
tion; so that tho Barker conceived that he had 
only to sally down on either side, according to cir- 
cumstances, and cut off the Strangler’s retreat. 

All these ideas passed through tho Barker’s 
mind during the space of tho few moments lu 
which the Strangler was fleeing towards tho river. 
Straight he went, neither diverging to the right 
nor or the left 1 — straight to the centre of the arc 
formed by that bend of the stream I Tho weeds, 
tho sedges, and the grass grew high upon the river’s 
bank: — through that margining fringe rualiod 
the Strangler* so that the Barker now became sud- 
denly convinced that his foa did really intend to 
pass it by swimming, or by fording it— if it wore 
indeed fordable. An imprecation burst from the 
Englishman’s lips at the idea that tho Hindoo 
would after all escape him S 

But what is that dark object which suddenly ap- 
pears amongst the weeds and sedges ? The Strangler 
turns to retrace his way : that object 53 close be- 
hind him its whole form is now developed it 
18 a tremendous alligator I The Hindoo no longer 
flies in a straight direction : ho turns round and 
round, describing small circles, so as to avoid tho 
long Jaws of the unwieldy monster, which turns 
likewise. It is a scene of horrible excite monfc for 
the Barker, who beholds it all from tho summit of 
that rock. Eor upwards of ten minutes does tho 
spectacle, as strange as it is frightful, endure — tho 
Strangler describing those circles which constitute 
the charm by which only is his life safe— the mon- 
ster perseveringly turning and turning likewise, 
but unable to clutch the man in its vast gaping 
jaws. AU in a moment the Strangler disappears 
from tho Barker’s view, he has either* fallen 
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tbrou|?Ii giddiness, or terror, or exhaastion— or he 
has tripped over something. The alligator makes 
one forward movement— -he lifts his head up— the 
Strangler is lying cross-wise in his jaws I 

Horrible as this incident was, it only for the 
instant produced one effect upon the Barker — 
namely, that of a savage satisfaction to find that 
ho was nd of his remaining enemy. Soon however 
the feeling stole over him that he himself might 
be destined to feed a maw as ravenous as that 
which had Just devoured his treacherous foej and 
again, for the thousandth time since ho first be- 
came a wanderer amidst the wilds of that jungle, 
did a cold shudder sweep through his entire frame. 
His eyes were still riveted upon the river’s bank ; 
and he beheld the alligator plunge into the water. 

The Barker now pursued his way. He walked 
rapidly , for he had collected all his energies for 
this kst attempt to find an egress from the jungle. 
To his delight he found that his path became more 
easy — that he could proceed for long intervals 
without being compelled to plunge into thickets, 
or drag his feet through the rank luxuriance of 
herbage where reptiles might lurk. The high trees 
too were fewer and farther between; and remem- 
bering how insensibly as it w'ere the jungle com- 
1 menced, he began to flatter himself with the hope 
1 that it was now drawing to an end,— gradually 
losing its wildness and its horrors, as it merged 
into the cultivated parts of the country that lay 
bojond. 

As ho was proceeding, ho suddenly beheld a 
human form at a little distance ; and quickening 
his pace, he soon acquired the certainty that it 
was the surviving Gossoon who was toiling slowly 
along. Presently that itinerant looked round ; and 
the Burker, with a heart leaping joyously, sped 
forward to join him: for there was no longer a 
doubt that ho had at last reached the extremity of 
the jungle. 

Welcome as is the sight of land to tho storm- 
tossed manner who without compass has been 
drifting bither and thither amidst the perils of the 
ocean, — was tho spectacle which now greeted the 
Barker’s view. Par in the horizon ho beheld tho j 
outlines of buildings ; and all tho interval between 
the verge of tho jungle and that town was occu- 
pied by cultivated lands. Here and there, too, a 
cottage appeared ; and the wanderer felt as if he 
were entering upon the confines of civilization 
once more. The Gossoon was waiting for him to 
come up. Be it remembered that this was the 
first of the three who had appeared at the cave, — 
tho one whose inveterate habit of sleeping had so 
tembly irritated the Barker. 

On approaching the Gossoon, the Englishman 
perceived that his countenance was haggard and 
careworn, and still had a frightened look as if tho 
influence of horrors which had happened hours 
back yet remained upon his mind. The itinerant 
I quickly descried the well* furnished wallet slung at 
[ the Barker’s back; and the expression of his 
countenance suddenly changed from careworn 
! haggardness to a selfish and rapacious satisfaction, 
i He was about to make a spring at it, when the 
) Burker, brandishing hm club, menacingly made 
f him a sign to keep off. Tbe Gossoon laughed with 
j a leer ot low cunning, as much as to imply that 
the Burker felt he was now in a situation to com- 
I mand ; and then assuming a lugubrious aspect, he 


imitated tho bound of a tiger. The Burker com- ! 
prehended what he meant— nodded his head— 
pointed to the wallet — and then mado a motion as 
if picking up something from the groimd— thereby 
showing bow he had found that wallet on the 
spot where its recent possessor had fed the 
maw of the tiger. Then the squinting dervish in 
his turn made another sigri' — walked slowly on, 
imitating the gait of the emaciated old Gossoon 
— and all of a sudden halted, showing by rapid 
movements of his hand how the immense saaka 
had darted forth upon that unfortunate eom- 
rado of his, and imitating likewise the wretch’s 
writhmgs and convulsions when encircled by 
the folds of the serpent. The Barker nodded 
significantly, and made signs to show how ho him- 
self had seen the old Gossoon fast locked in the * 
deadly coils of the boa constrictor. He likewise 
gave the Gossoon to understand that when he be- ; 
held the wretch, ho was atiU alive and moaning 
plaintively. The dervish comprehended the 
Barker’s meaning , and he gave vent to low half- 
subdued bowls and moans of lamentation : but 
whether they were real or affected, it was impos- 
sible for tbe Burker to conjecture. At length the 
Gossoon made an end of his w’hinmgj and the 
Burker thought that he would now share his pro- 
visions With the itinerant, whom indeed he meant 
to make his companion ; for moneyless as he was, s 
he did not exactly see how he was to live without 
some such aid. As for any future prospects, the 
Barker really had none ; for such was his ]^sitioa 
that he was iorced to abandon himself entirely to 
chance. * 

The Gossoon seemed to treat with a sort of 
calm indifference the fact of tho Burker producing < 
the provisions from the wallet; and when they ' 
sat down together the itinerant began eating with * 
a voracity that threatened to consume its contents j 
altogether — or at least as much of them as he | 
could secure for bis own special behoof. Tho 
Burker made a sign for him to be sparing with 
the provisions : but the Gossoon pointed confi- 
dently in tho direction of tho town, as much as to 
imply that they could obtain an ample replenish- 
ment there- The Burker was well pleased with 
this tacit but perfectly intelligible announcement ; 
and giving tbe rein to his appetite, he ate without 
farther parsimony in respect to the provender. 
The wallet was thus completely omptied- 

The Gossoon now began making signs to inti- 
mate that the Burker should became his companion 
—a proposition which the ruilian received with so 
much veritable joy that it betrayed to the dervish 
Ms consciousness of how helpless ho would be 
left to himself. Thereupon tbe Gossoon nodded, in 
a patronising manner, and seemed to be seeking^to 
give him to understand that he would take him 
under his protection# But snatching up the Bar- 
ker’s cudgel, he hurled it to a distance ; and then 
he made signs to show that he considered himself 
and the Englishman to be upon equal terms. Tua 
Burker growhngly muttered an imprecation : but 
remembering the evidence of superior strength 
which the Gossoon had given him at the cave, he 
thought it better to submit to these terms of 
equality on which the incident had just placed 
them. 

The Gossoon now rose and pointed towards the 
town; the Burker, likewise rising to his feet, pro- 
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pared to accompany Hra. They journeyed on in 
silence ; and the Englishman had thus ample lei- 
sure to give free scope to his reflections. Compa* 

! ratively a few hours had sufficed to bring him from 
I the cave to the extremity of the jungle : but on 
I the former occasion of his endeavour to find an 
issue from the wilderness, he had taken another 
direction and had thus only floundered farther and 
farther into its depths. Whether he was still in 
the kingdom of Inderabad, he knew not : but ho 
was very certain that when first entering the 
jungle after his flight from imprisonment in the 
capital city of that kingdom, he had not passed 
through the region where he now found himself. 
When in the jungle, and exposed to all its horrors, 
he would cheerfully have fallen in with any of Queen 
Indora's emissaries who might have been sent in 
pursuit of him : but now that he was clear beyond 
the limits of that awful wilderness, he entertained 
! the precisely opposite feeling, and trembled at the 
I ICX).— Eoxjeth Seeies. 


thought of being recaptured and conducted back 
to Inderabad. Thus it was of some consequouca 
to him to learn whether he was still within the 
range of Queen Indora*8 jurisdiction: hut how 
could he possibly ascertain ? — for no intelligible 
word could he exchange with the Groasoon. Trust- 
ing therefore to some fortuitous circumstance to 
impart the intelligence which he req^uired, he 
walked on with his companion. 

In about an hour and a half— as the sun was 
sinking into its western bed— they reached the 
outskirts of the town, which was one of moderate 
size. As they entered the streets, the Barker 
looked about to see if there were any English sol 
i diers or Sepoys, such as he had seen in Calcutta 
and other places in Anglo-India through which he 
had passed when journeying as a prisoner in the 
suite of Queen Indora and her royal husband : but 
he beheld none of those indications of a British 
possession. The Gossoon led him on through 
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sevtral streets, until they reached a small low 
building consisting of two rooms, and which was a 
sort of charitable institution where wayfarers 
might rest themselves and cook their rice without 
having anything to pay for the accommodation. 
There were several other Gossoons in this place, 
and to whom the Barker’s companion was evi- 
dently well known. They Iiad plenty of rice and 
other provisions, which they liberally shared with 
the new-comers. When the meal was over, the 
Barker’s friend borrowed a few copper coins of 
the other Gossoons; and he then beckoned the 
Englishman to accompany him. They went out 
together, and proceeded to a shop where articles of 
cutlery were sold. Here the Gossoon purchased 
a couple of common rudely-constructed knives, the 
blades of which were fixed in the handies dagger- 
shaped; so that indeed they resembled oyster- 
knives. A piece of cork was stuck on each point ; 
and the Gossoon, giving the Barker one, made a 
sign for him to secure it about hi^ person. He 
then lei the way back to the khto, or pubHn ac- 
commodation-house ; and there some of the other 
Gossoons produced opium and sCrolSg spirits. The 
Barker partook of the latter, but refused the 
former ; his companion however regaled on both : 
and after a while tiie whole motley company 
stretched themselves to sleep on the benches in 
the inner room. 

When the Barker awoke in the morning, lie 
found that himself and his companion were the 
only two persons remaining in the place: the 
others had all gone forth on their respective avoca- 
tions. Ko breakfast appeared to bo forthcoming ; 
and the Gossoon made a sign to the Barker to fol- 
low him. As they passed by a shop where tomes- 
tibles were sold, the Gossoon pointed to the provif 
sions, then to his own month dUd to thnt of the 
Barker— as much aS to imply that some of that 
food should presently find its way into those 
avenues to the stomach. The Barker Was cheered 
by this intimation ; and he followed the Gossoon, 
wondering to what proceedings he was about to 
address himself in order to procure the means to 
purchase the inviting provender. Presently the 
Gossoon halted in a somewhat crowded thorough- 
fare ; and placing his back against a dead wall, he 
made the Barker stand by his side* Then the 
Gossoon, taking forth his knife, signalled the 
Barker to do the same, but to draw oif the cork 
from the point. The Barker, watching the pro- 
ceedings of his leader, hid the knife up his sleeve ; 
and the Gossoon began to appeal to the charity of 
the passers-by. At first it was m a whining tone 
of entreaty ; then it was with howls and lamenta- 
tions ; and he kept nudging the Barker to imitate 
him. This the Englishman did to the best of his 
endeavour; and several persons— no doubt struck 
by the novelty of seeing an European in such a 
condition— stopped for a moment to contemplate 
him. But hia was a countenance little calculated 
to excite sympathy: the townspeople therefore 
only shook their heads dubiously, and passed on 
their way. 

The Gossoon, seeing how matters were going, 
bent a look of rage upon the Barker, as if to re- 
proach him for the failure of their appeal to the 
©harity. Hothing Could exceed the vii- 
esjpreasion of the dervish’s countenance as 
his infuriate feelings thus convulsed his features , 


and his squinting eye darted forth vi\ id lightnings. 
The Barker was actually teinfied by Ins com- 
panion’s aspect ; and he went on howling, yelling, 
and lamenting more vociferously than ever. 

Still however the passers-by seemed incredulous 
in respect tu the claims of the Gossoon and the 
Barker upon their chanty; and thus about a 
couple of hours elapsed without a single coin 
being dropped into the outstretched hand of 
either. That period of the day was approaching 
when the streets would become deserted on ac- 
count of the intense sultriness of the sun; and 
thus there appeared to be little chance, as matters 
now stood, for the Gossoon and the Barker to 
obtain the wherewith for the purchase of a break- 
fast. Yet the Gossoon had a resource left : but it 
was evidently one to which he only thought fit to 
address himself as a desperate alternative when 
the easier and more legitimate means of mendicity 
failed. He had his knife concealed in his sleeve : 
the Barker likewise had his weapon hidden up his 
own arm ; and the Gossoon made him a sign to 
draw it forth. The Barker hesitated,— not uuder- 
slahding the object which the proceeding was to 
serve i but when he beheld the dervish draw forth 
his own knife, he followed the example. Then the 
Gossoon went on howling, roaring, and yoUing 
more terrifically than ever,— the Barker doing Ms 
best to play his own part in the appalling chorus. 
All of a sudden the Gossoon made Mm a sign to 
cut himself with Ms knife ; and tearing open his 
own sleeve, he drew the blade, as if in petfeefc 
frenzy, along Ms arm. The Barker, by no means 
relishing the frantic example thus set Mm by the 
Gossoon, muttered something in Ms special ver- 
nacular to the effect that he would see himself in 
the hottest place he could possibly think of before 
he would stick a knife into Ms own flesh. Quick 
as lightning, however, the Gossoon tore up the 
Barker’s sleeve, and stuck his knife into the fleshy 
part of the man’s arm. The Barker, roaring with 
the pain, was on the very point of inflicting sum- 
mary chastisement on the Gossoon by plunging 
the knife into Ms heart, — when a quantity of coins 
showered down upon them from the windows of 
the opposite houses. Several of the passers-hy, 
on seeing the blood of the two mendicants thus 
flowing, quickly bestowed their alms; and thus 
the Barker’s rage was somewhat appeased. The 
money thrown from the windows was speedily 
gathered up; and the Gossoon, beckoning tho 
Barker to toliow, burned away. 

In a few minutes they stopped in a secluded 
place ; and the Gossodb, producing a small pot 
of ointment, applied some of it to Ms own 
afm, and then to the Barker’s. Having done 
this, he produced bandages likewise ; and having 
made the Barker twist one round his arm, he 
proceeded to perform the same good office for that 
individual. The Barker could not however help 
perceiving that whereas the Gossoon had inflicted 
upon himself a comparatively trifling scratch, ho 
had dealt far less considerately when plunging his 
knife into the arm. of his comrade. But as the 
Barker now felt no pain since the application of 
the ointment, and as the bandage had stanched 
the blood, he suffered himself to be appeased by 
the prospect of a good meal — for he was ravenously 
hungry. 

The Gossoon led the way to that comestible 
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Bbop which they bad previously passed ; and there 
he purchased an ample supply of provender. At 
another shop he procured a quantity of spirits; 
and thence he conducted the Barker to the khan, 
or accommodation-house, where they had passed 
the night. Here several other Gossoons were 
already assembled, •— some devouring the food 
which they had procured with their morning’s 
mendicity, — others engaged in boning their rice 
preparatory for tbeir own meal. It did not how- 
ever appear that any of them had achieved so 
much success as the squinting Gossoon and the 
Barker, judging by the nature and quantity of 
the provisions that were displayed. While these 
two were eating and drinking, the other Gossoons 
laughed and chatted amongst themselves ; and the 
Barker’s companion, presently joining in the dis- 
course, soon made all the other Gossoons burst 
into uproarious peals of laughter. At first the | 
Barker was at a loss to comprehend the cause of 
this merriment ; but when bis companion pointed 
to the man’s wounded arm, the latter became ter* I 
ribly irritated ; and he bent a diabolically vindic* ' 
five look on his comrade. The dervish thereupon ; 
jumped up from bis seat, pointed to the doorway, 
and made signs to intimate that the Barker was 
quite at liberty to shift for himself if be thought 
fit. The Englishman gave a savage growl; and 
resigning himself to his destiny, went on eating 
and drinking without taking any further notice 
of his comrade or the other Gossoons. 


CHAPTER CLIX 
TOETtrSES. 

Teh days elapsed, during which the Barker re- 
mained in the companionship of the squinting 
Gossoon ; and they wandered from one town to an- 
other. They were tolerably successful in their ap- 
peals to public charity ; and during this interval 
it was not again found necessary to have recourse 
to the knives in order to awaken sympathy. The 
Barker ate and drank of the best : a couple of 
hours each day were generally sufficient to pro- 
cure the requisite com for the purchase of this 
food ; and the houses of public accommodation 
afforded the wanderers a resting-place for the 
night. The Barker began to learn a few of the 
commonest words in the native language of his 
companion ; and he thought that his present kind 
of life was not so very disagreeable after all. 

He soon perceived the motive by which the Gos- 
soon was infiuenced in making him his companion. 
It was tolerably evident that public sympathy was 
pretty well exhausted in respect to the tribe of 
mendicant dervishes . but the spectacle of an 
European in apparent distress gave an impulse to 
flagging charity. The Barker thus comprehended 
that it was more on his own account than for the 
Gossoon’s sake, that alms poured in upon them : 
but the dervish himself endeavoured by all kinds 
of manceuvrmgs and stratagems to prevent this 
impression from taking a hold on the English- 
man’s mind. The Barker was however too shrewd 
not to fathom the truth ; and he accordingly be- 
gan to think that it would be better for his own 
interests if he were to dissolve the partnership of 


mendicity witn the Gossoon. His resolution to 
this effect was taken , and he now only awaited an 
opportunity to carry it out. 

One morning — at the expiration of that inter- 
val we have noticed at the beginning of this 
chapter— the Gossoon and the Barker reached a 
town of larger dimensions than any of those which 
they had as yet visited in company ; and the der- 
vish gave his comrade to understand that they 
would here reap a considerable harvest. Scarcely 
however had they entered the suburbs, when they 
were seized upon by half-a-dozen Peons, or native 
policemen, who seemed disposed to handle them 
roughly. The Gossoon, setting up a hideous howl-' 
mg, drew forth his knife, and was preparing to» 
attack his captors, when he was knocked down by 
a severe blow ; and the weapon was wrested from 
him. The Barker was then searched; and his 
knife was likewise taken away : but be escaped 
any particular ill-treatment on account of offering 
no resistance. The two prisoners were then con- 
ducted hurriedly along the streets ; and they were 
thus led to a large gloomy-looking building, which 
the Barker fancied to be a prison. It however 
proved to be no house of permanent detention, at 
all. for the building contained one largo loom-— 
and though not a gaol, it was nevertheless a scene 
of terrific horrors. 

There were about twenty persons seated upon a 
long bench against one of the walls of this room, 
the door of which was guarded by several Peons, 
The Barker and the Gossoon were conducted to 
the bench ; and there they sat down amidst the 
, other captives. With the exception of the Burker 
himself, all these prisoners were natives, belonging 
i to different castes ; and there were several females 
amongst them. These were weeping bitterly, while 
several of the men were howling, yelling, and wail- 
ing, all as if in anticipation of some terrible chas- 
tisement which they would shortly have to ©nduie. 
There were however three or four men, evidently 
of a somewhat superior class, who maintained a 
dignified silence, and who had the air of innocent 
victims courageously resigning themselves to the 
pressure of some strong tyranny against which 
there was no appeal. 

Upon a table in the middle of the room lay seve.. 
ral articles of a miscellaneous character. There 
were whips and sticks, necklaces made of bones, 
hammers and nails, several brickbats, small iron 
rods with wooden handles, coils of rope, cocoa-nut 
shells, and little boxes the contents of which the 
Burker could not conjecture. As he glanced 
along the line of captives upon the bench, he per- 
ceived that many of them kept flinging frighted 
and shuddering glances towards this table; so 
that at length the idea stole into the man’s mind 
that tho punishment to be expected was associated 
with the objects so omiuousiy spread upon that 
board. 

Presently a superior officer of the Peons entered 
the room ; and he made an imperious sign for the 
bowlings, the lamentations, and the wailmgs to b© 
bushed. To a certain extent he was obeyed : 
for the captives doubtless thought that their 
punishment would be meted— -or rather mitigated, 
according to the degree of submissiveness they 
displayed. Some of the women however continued 
to weep with a bitterness which they were evi- 
dently unable to restrain. 


j S80 cte mtsteeies 

I TIi 6 suspenseful curiosity of tlae Barker was at 

' length about to be assuaged—but in a manner as 
horrible as if when suffering from a burning 
thirst, the most noxious fluid was poured down his 
throat. A couple of the Peons seized upon the 
Burker’s comrade , and the wretched Gossoon be- 
gan to address them in a stiain of the most 
piteous appeal. To these entreaties however they 
were not merely inaccessible, but with their clenched 
fists they dealt him some severe blows over the 
head in order to compel him to hold his peace. 
They then stretched him upon the floor ; and one 
of the Peons proceeded to administer a terrible 
fustigation with a large whip which he took 
from the table. The Gossoon howled hideously : 
but the more he yelled, the heavier fell the blows, 
— until at length the Peon desisted from sheer 
exhaustion. The Gossoon was then lifted up and 
forcibly expelled from the place. 

One of the dignified-lookmg natives was now 
seized upon j and in silence did he submit to the 
torture he was about to undergo. In the first 
place the Peons twisted his ears with most merci- 
less brutality ; and though the victim writhed with 
the pain, yet did not a sound escape his lips. He 
was then made to kneel upon the floor ; and a 
brick was placed in the bend of each leg, just 
within the knee-joint. A cord was then fastened 
round his waist ; the extremities were fixed to his 
ankles ; and his form was thus drawn down until 
the haunches rested upon the heels. When it is 
remembered that the bricks were inserted behind 
the knee-joints, the excruciating agony of this posi- 
tion can be fully comprehended. There the man 
was left in the middle of the room ; and another 
victim was now seized upon. This was also one of 
the dignified individuals who had maintained a 
profound silence j and the Peons, taking a couple 
of the sticks from the table, tied them together at 
one end. The man’s hands were now introduced 
between the two sticks— which were tightened over 
them and made to cross each other at the unfas- 
tened ends ; so that the compression upon the 
hands was productive of a most hideous torture. 
The unfortunate victim bore it heroically, and in 
silence, for some minutes— until at length a low 
moan escaped his lips, and he sank down senseless. 
A couple of the females were now seized upon by 
the Peons ; and despite their piteous entreaties, 
the barbaric torture was applied. Their hands 
were likewise crushed between a couple of sticks ; 
and this process, we may observe, is known in 
India by the name of the HUee. The piercing 
screams of the victims thrilled through the apart- 
ment; and when they seemed about to faint with 
excess of agony, the sticks were removed from their 
hands. But their punishment was not over ; for 
the Peons proceeded to tie the two females toge- 
ther by the long tresses of their back hair. "With 
ruthless hands did the torturers fasten those knots 
so tightly as to cause the most terrible pain to the 
victims ; and thus united, they were left, sitting 
hack to back, on the floor. 

There was an elderly female, well-dressed, and of 
most respectable appearance, who was seated in 
the midst of the captives on the bench. One of 
the Peons now approached her — threw over her 
neck a chain made of bones— and spat in her face ; 
while another Peon took a stick and dealt her 
several se'vere blows over the shoulders. They then 
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left her with the chain of bones round her neck— 
this punishment being one of the most degrading 
and derogatory that could be possibly inflicted on 
a native female of a respectable caste. 

Another male victim was now seized upon ; and 
to him was applied the torture known as the I 
anmidal Being placed against the wall, he was I 
compelled to stand upon one leg ; and a cord being 
fastened round his neck, the extremity was tied by 
means of a thin string to the great toe of the up- 
raised leg ; and in this condition the wretched be- • 
ing was left. Another male victim was thrown • 
upon the floor ; a cord was likewise fastened round : 
his neck , and the extremities were tied to his feet, 

— the head being drawn down till it rested on the 
knees. Then a large stone was placed upon his 
back ; and in this position he also was left. A cord 
was now passed through a pulley attached to the 
ceiling: one extremity was fastened » to the long 
flowmg hair of a female ; and the other was tied 
to a ring in the wall— the cord being drawn just 
so tight as to compel the miserable victim to re- 
main standing on the points of her toes. Hext a 
brazier was brought in : some of the iron rods 
were placed in the burning charcoal ; and when 
red hot, these searing irons weie applied to the 
bare arms or legs of other victims. 

But now a still more exq^uisite process of torture 
was about to meet the horrified view of the Barker. 

A handsome young woman was to become its 
victim ; and heartrending were her shrieks when 
oy the preparations she comprehended what she 
had to endure. Being compelled to kneel upon 
the ground, she was stripped to the waist ; and 
when her natural modesty prompted her to cross 
her arms over her bosom, the Peons brutally 
drew those arms away, and fastened them by the 
wrists behind her bacL A Peon then took up the 
half of a cocoa-nut shell ; and opening one ot the 
little boxes upon the table, he dexterously shifted 
into that shell several insects which tho box con- 
tained. These insects were of the species known as 
the carpenter-beetle, which aie accustomed to bite 
with a stinging sensation infinitely more severe 
than the pain inflicted by an English wasp. 
Amidst the rending shrieks of the unfortunate 
young woman, the cocoa-nut shell was applied to 
one of her breasts, a Peon holding it there, and 
two others of these miscreant torturers holding the 
victim herself so tightly and steadily as to prevent 
her from shaking off the shell by the convulsions of 
her excruciated form. Her screams were horrible 
to a degree ; and it was not until she fainted that 
the torture was considered sufficient. 

A beautiful young woman was the next victim. 
She was most respectably attired : her bearing in 
every sense indicated her to be a female of unim- 
peachable modesty; and in addition to a handsome 
countenance, she possessed a perfect symmetry of 
shape. When the executioners approached her, 
she threw herself upon her knees, stretching forth 
her clasped hands in agonizing appeal — but all in 
vain. She was stretched upon the bench, and a 
cloth was stuffed into her mouth to drown her 
cries. The Peons, ruthlessly tearing off her gar- 
ments, skipped her to the waist ; and a magnifi- 
cent bust was then revealed. It was no doubt on 
account of the superb contours of her bosom, she 
was chosen for the particular torture which was 
now to be adopted. Eirm, rounded, and admira- 
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bly shaped, as if it were of statuary marble, was own peculations, or administer to their extrava- 
this young female’s bust j and to each bosom was ganoes, by compelhng the natives to pay the same 
the TciUoe applied. The sticks, fastened two and tax two or three times over. If a landowner 
two at each extremity, and formed of a wood just should oppose their tyranny, he is seized upon and 
sufficiently supple to inflict the torture without tortured: or if he hide himself, or undertake a 
breaking, were made to encircle and tighten round Journey in order to escape the importunity of the 
each breast as if securing those glowing orbs m a collector when visiting his district, his wife or hia 
vice. The agony was terriEc — and all the more so daughter may be rendered a victim in his place,— 
inasmuch as there was no vent for it through the as was the case with those females whose suffer- 
portals of the lips,— the suffocating cloth hushing mgs we have just described. Moreover, in many 
the shrieks and screams that must have arisen as towns of Anglo-India, mendicants and vagrants 
it were up into the very throat. ‘ The compressure are subjected to the torture ; and the license to 
of the bosom between the accursed sticks was con- use it being accorded to the local authorities, is 
tinued with unrelenting ferocity, until the tor- frightfully abused. If a tax-collector or an officer 
turers fancied that the victim had fainted: hut of Peons should chance to cast his eyes upon a 
life itself was extinct. She was a corpse I There handsome female, woe to her unless she surrender 
however the wretches let her he. herself into the miscreant’s arms! It is no vain 

Several other species of torture were next ad- threat which he holds forth to take her to the 
ministered to other victims. One was fastened to torture-chamber i and he will ruthlessly stand by 
the wall, with a nail driven through his ear, in to contemplate the maiming or mutilation, the 
such a manner that he was compelled to keep crushing or the laceration of the charms which in 
standing upon the points of his toes. A donkey the first instance fired his passion, 
was led into the room , and the hair of another Yes — reader, torture exists in India under 
victim was tied to the animal’s tail. The brute British rule I — torture is inflicted by the officials 
was then lashed with a whip ; and it dragged the of the Anglo-Indian G-overnment ! Countless 
man rapidly through the open door into the sums are subscribed annually at Exeter Hall and 
streets,— -his cries and yells of agony reverberating elsewhere to furnish the means for missionaries to 
through the place. At length every one of the carry the Gospel amongst the benighted heathens 
captives had undergone some species of horrible and pagans” of that Oriental clime ; hut who of 
chastisement, with the exception of the Burker. those missionaries has ever returned to England to 
Eor nearly three hours had the proceedings now raise an indignant voice against the infliction of 
lasted ; and the wretch had been compelled to sit the torture upon the poor Hindoos ? A pretty 
gazing upon the sufferings of his fellow-prisoners, opinion must those unfortunates have of the nation 
Every instant he had shudderingly wondered when to which belong the missionaries who would con- 
his turn would come, and which special torture vert them ; and a fine notion must they entertain 
would be allotted to himself. It seemed however of that religion which seeks to proselytise them, 
as if there were an intention either to reserve him Of the full amount of horrors committed by Bri- 
to the last, or to pass him over altogether : and tish rule in Hindostan, the masses of our people 
the man earnestly hoped that this latter alterna- have but a faint idea : but we solemnly assure 
tive would prove to be the case, them that no single detail of the above given de- 

The officer of the Peons now approached him, scriptiou of the torture-chamber in India is in any 
saying in tolerably good English, “You are an way exaggerated, 

European?— perhaps an Englishman?” We now resume the thread of our narrative. 

The Burker replied in the affirmative, and be- The Burker, on emerging from the midst of that 
sought mercy. scene of hoirors, sped through the streets, anxious 

“Take yourself off, then responded the officer; to escape as soon as possible from a town where 
“ and beware how you are again found in the com- vagrancy was so frightfully punished. He beheld 
pany of any of those lazy vagabond impostors who not the Gossoon— nor did ho indeed take any 
prowl about the country and impose upon the trouble to look for him : he was glad to have got 
charitable. Depart 1” nd of such a dangerous companionship. Issuing 

The Burker did not require to be again hidden from the town m the contrary direction from that 
to quit that scene of horrors ; and he hastened by which he had entered it, the Burker proceeded 
away. at random across the open country, until the sul- 

We must here pause to assure the reader that trmess of the sun at length compelled him to seek 
we have dealt not in the slightest exaggeration the refreshing shade of some trees : for since quit- 
while endeavouring to describe the process of dia- ting the jungle he experienced no apprehension on 
bolical tortures to which the natives of India are reposing himself beneath such umbrageous cano- 
not merely liable, but to which they are often sub- pies. He soon fell fast asleep : his slumber lasted 
jected. Berhaps it may he supposed that scenes of for several hours; and when he awoke, it was with 
this description occur only in the domains of in- a gnawing sensation of hunger m his stomach, 
dependent Princes* but the very reverse is the fact. But, Ah I who was this that was seated on the 
—for they occur only in that part of India which grass near him ? It was his late companion, the 
groans beneath the tyranny of British rule. The oh- squint-eyed Gossoon, who appeared to have been 
ject is to enforce the payment ofthe oppressive taxes patiently waiting until the Burker should arouse 
which the Anglo-Indian Government levies upon himself, Eor a moment an expression of annoy- 
the native population,— chiefly upon the land- ance passed over the Englishman’s features : but 
owners. India swarms with the collectors: and his looks as well as his mood speedily changed 
these harpies possess power to punish defaulters, when the Gossoon emptied upon the grass the 
The collectors themselves are for the most part ot contents of his wallet. The fare thus furnished 
unprincipled character ; and they conceal their was good ; and the Gossoon grinned with a mah'- 
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ciotis triumph as he perceived the aspect of vexa- 
tiou flit away from, the Barker's countenance, 
j They both commenced an attack upon the pro- 
j vender, which they washed down with a quantity 
of spirits from the flask that the wallet likewise 
contained. 

When the meal was over, the 0-oasoon made 
dolorous signs to indicate the sufferings he had en- 
dured. in the torture- chamber , and he seemed 
anxious to know with what nature and degree of 
punishment the Barker himself had got off. The 
Englishman quickly gave him to understand that 
he had escaped scot free : whereat the Grossoon re- 
garded him with the most unfeigned astonishment. 
Becourse being had once more to the contents of 
the flask, the G-ossoon made a sign that they 
should continue their way. The Barker could not 
help keeping in the man's company again, at least 
for the present .* but ho nevertheless resolved to 
separate from him as soon as possible; for the 
warning of the oiHcer of the Peons rang in his 
ears, and the spectacle of the torture-chamber was 
vividly present to his memory. He had ascertained 
beyond the possibility of doubt, from the presence 
of those Peons at the town he had so recently left, 
that he was now upon the soil of the British pos- 
sessions; and ho was therefore relieved fi om the 
dread of being apprehended by any of Queen In- 
dora’s emissaries. 

The Gossoon and the Barker continued their 
way until the sun was low in the western horizon ; 
and the Englishman, being well wearied, made a 
sign to his companion that they must soon think 
of finding a place for repose. The Gossoon him- 
self was much fatigued ; and he seemed uncertain 
which direction to take. He stopped and looked 
about him, —until at length descrying a house at a 
distance, he pointed thither. Towards that houses 
the two men accordingly proceeded ; and as they 
drew near the dwelling, the Barker saw that it 
was a farm-house. On reaching it, the Gossoon 
did not immediately proceed to the front door : but 
a side window being open, he peeped in. The 
Barker looked over his shoulder • and they both 
beheld an elderly man — a Hindoo native of the 
Eyot or land-holding class, counting his money at 
a table. He was alone in that room ; and so in- 
tent was he in the counting of his rupees, that he 
evidently suspected not the presence of the wit- 
nesses at the window. The Gossoon flung upon 
the Barker a look of mysterious significancy, 
which the latter could not rightly comprehend ; 
and then the dervish hastily led his English com- 
panion towards the front door. 

There the Gossoon commenced the usual whine 
with which persons of bis profession solicit chanty 
in India ; and in a few moments the elderly Eyot I 
maSe his appearance. Hothing could exceed the 
fawning humility of the Gossoon’s demeanour,— 
which the Barker imitated as well as he could. 
The Eyot was astonished to see an European in 
the vagrant companionship of a dervish ; and the 
Gossoon immediately proceeded to give voluble 
utterance to some tale, of which the Barker was 
evidently the hero. That this tale was replete 
with woes and sufferings, as well as injuries and 
wrongs sustained, was likewise evident, for the 
elderly Byot contemplated the Barker with an in- 
esrea^ng degree of interest i and when the Gossoon 
had fe%aed speaking, the hospitable master of the 


j homestead invited them both to enter. He set 
' food before them : they ate and drank , and when 
‘ they had finished their meal, the Byot conducted 
' them to a little back room where he meant them 
I to repose for the night. 

I The sun had by this time set, and the room was 
involved in almost complete darkness : but scarcely 
had the hospitable Byot retired, when the Gossoon 
nudged the Barker and gave him to understand 
that he was not to go to sleep. It now occurred 
to the Englishman that the Gossoon was contem- 
plating some bold or stealthy step in respect to 
the Byot’s money : for he remembered the signifi- 
cant look which the dervish had bent upon him 
ere they had retired from the window of the land- 
owner’s private room. In a few minutes they 
heard the front door of the house open ; and then 
there were the sounds of three or four voices in 
conversation together in a neighbouring apart- 
ment. It was evident that some of the Bjot’s 
family, or else his domestics, had returned from 
their occupations on the farm. The Barker was 
wondering whether this circumstance would alter 
the Gossoon’s plan, whatever it were, — when that 
individual gave him another significant nudge ; so 
that the Englishman felt convinced his comrade 
entertained his original intention. 

They sat in silence in their little room for about 
an hour and a half, — when they heard footsteps 
moving about the house, followed by the closing of 
different doors ; so that they knew the family was 
retiring to rest. Another hour passed in total 
silence, — the Gossoon however occasionally nudg- 
ing bis companion, as if to bid bim keep awake. 
At length the dervish seemed to think the moment 
was come for the execution of his project ; and he 
slowly opened the door. There was a passage 
with which other rooms communicated ; and suf- 
ficient light streamed through a small window to 
show the two men where the doors ot those 
apartments were situated. The Gossoon compre- 
hended the geography of the place better than the 
Barker ; and he proceeded slowly and cautiously 
to open a door on the left hand side of the pas- 
sage. There also the light streamed in from the 
starlit heavens; and the Gossoon, having first 
looked carefully into the chamber, beckoned the 
Barker to follow Mm. The hospitable Byot was 
sleeping there. The Gossoon crept towards the 
couch ; and just as he reached it, the Byot started 
up. But the Gossoon flew at him as if he had for 
the nonce borrowed a tiger’s power and agility ; and 
his hands clutched the unfortunate man’s throat. 
Ho cry escaped the Byot’s lips— no sound but a 
suffocating gasping gurgle; but for an instant 
there was a violent struggle between the two, 
until the Barker threw himself upon the Byoi’s 
form and held him down. The horrible process of 
murder lasted not then many minutes. The deed 
was accomplished : the individual who had af- 
forded such generous hospitality to the two mis- 
creants, lay a corpse in his bed. The Gossoon 
had proved himself as ruthless and merciless an 
assassin as even the Barker was in his own native 
clime I 

When the tragedy was accomplished, the two 
men listened for a few moments; but all was 
silent. They then began ransacking the furniture 
and boxes in the room ; and after some little diffi- 
culty they discovered the place where their victim 
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had concealed ins hoarded rupees. These were 
contained in two bags, which seemed to be of 
tolerably equal weight and dimensions : the Gos- 
soon accordingly took one— the Barker the other. 
They then issued from the chamber of death by 
means of that window through which they had 
first become acquainted with the fact that the 
Byot possseased the coin that proved the tempta- 
tion to commit this heinous crime. 

But it seemed as if the Gossoon were not con- 
tented with what he had done • or at all events he 
thought that another crime must be perpetrated 
to conceal the first one. There was an immense 
quantity of rice- straw in the immediate vicinity 
of the dwelling ; and by the means of ignition 
which the Gossoon always carried about with him, 
he set fire to the stack. The fiame blazed up,— 
almost immediately seizing upon the house itself, I 
which was built of combustible materials ; and 
away sped the incendiary, closely followed by the 
Barker. The latter could not help thinking that 
the crime was a bold one altogether, though he 
had no remorse on its account ; but ho fancied that 
if the other inmates of the house should escape 
from the confiagration, the murder and the rob- 
bery might possibly be discovered; and they could 
scarcely fail to know that the Bjot had awarded 
his hospitality to two men who would be missing. 
However, the triple turpitude of murder, robbery, 
and arson was consummated : it was too late to 
recall either of the foul deeds; and the Barker 
thought within himself that the Gossoon must 
have had excellent reasons for superadding the 
last crime to the two former. 

On they went together, and every now and then 
as they looked back, they beheld the tremendous 
conflagration; but the Barker could distinguish 
no persons moving about in the vicinage of the 
flames. At length a grove hid the burning scene 
from the view of the criminals ; and they reached 
a care, where they passed the remainder of the 
night. At dawn they resumed their journey ; and 
the Gossoon was now careful to avoid towns or 
large villages. They procured refreshments at iso- 
lated cottages, either through chanty or by paying 
for their food ; but they were equally careful not to 
display the large sums of money which they pos- 
sessed. 

Ten days passed after the terrible crimes which 
we have just recorded; and many a long mile had 
the criminals journeyed together, thus continuously 
increasing the interval between themselves and the 
scene of their turpitude. At length the Gossoon 
evidently thought that they were completely safe; 
and they entered a small town which they now 
reached. Hero they purchased a quantity of ex- 
cellent provisions; and some article which they 
thus bought, was wrapped up by the shopkeeper m 
a piece of a newspaper. On reaching the khan, 
where they purposed to pass the night, the Barker 
happening to look at the fragment of newspaper, 
discovered that it was printed in the English, lan- 
guage. It was one of the small local journals 
which are issued in that tongue in India. While 
eating his supper, the Barker looked over its con- 
tents, — until his attention was riveted to a para- 
graph, headed “ Terrible jSre and loss of life.” 

He read the paragraph ; and he found that it 
related to the very deed of blackest turpitude 
which himself and the Gossoon had perpetrated. 


It appeared (according to the journal) that every 
soul m the house had perished in the flames, which 
had spread with such rapidity that there was no 
possibility of escape. A wandering Gossoon and 
some European of a very low description were re- 
ported to have perished at the same time, — the 
particulars of the conflagration having been fur- 
nished by two labouring men who had partaken of 
supper at the house, hut had afterwards quitted it 
to retire to the cottage which they inhabited at a 
little distance. The Barker now comprehended 
why the Gossoon had set fire to the premises. 
With a devilish shrewdness he had foreseen this 
catastrophe : or at all events he had thought it 
was worth while to perpetrate this last crime with 
the chance that it would conceal the previous 
ones. 

The Englishman pointed to the newspaper; and 
partly by signs, partly by aid of the few words of 
Hindostanee he had picked up, he made the der- 
vish comprehend the nature of its contents. A 
diabolical satisfaction was expressed on the Hin- 
doo’s countenance ; and the Barker could not help 
regarding the Gossoon as a villain endowed with a 
! boldness and a shrewdness well calculated to win 
any other villain’s admiration. 

The meal of which they partook was a copious 
one ; and they washed it down with proportionate 
quantities of alcoholic fluid. It happened that 
they were alone together in the khan ; and they 
were likewise alone when they lay down to rest. 
The Barker was more than half intoxicated with 
the liquor he had imbibed ; and he slept most 
sounuiy. The sun had risen some time when he 
awoke ; and he immediately missed the Gossoon. 
An idea of treachery flashed through his brain . ho 
thrust his hands beneath his garments ; and a ter- 
rible imprecation burst from his lips as he disco- 
vered that his bag of money was gone. Ho looked 
about him in the last wild faint hope that it might 
have slipped out from his buttoned-up coat while 
he was slumbering : but no— ‘it had vanished 1 
Hothmg could exceed the rage of the Barker. 
It was only the night before that ho had resolved 
upon playing the Gossoon precisely the same trick ; 
but he was foiled— he was baffled— he was fore- 
stalled. Ohl if he could only fall in with the 
squinting villain, what a terrible vengeance would 
he wreak upon him I From the very first mo- 
ment he met that Gossoon at the cave in the 
jungle, he had hated him ; he had continued to 
hate him throughout the three weeks of tlieir 
wandering companionship ; and now this hatred 
expanded into a craving for the direst vengeance. 


OHAPTEB CIX. 

StTJISrBB TB3IBLB. 

OiTdE more did the Barker find himself a money, 
less outcast in a strange land. He had not even 
a morsel of food to put between his lips , foi* the 
Gossoon had carried off the wallet which con- 
tained the remnant of the provender purchased on 
the preceding evening. Hungry and miserable — 
almost as desponding and as despairing as he had 
ever been even when in the depths of the hidecrus 
jungle — the Englishman went forth from the 
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khan. He had some idea of playing the part of 
howling mendicant by himself: but beholding a 
couple of Peons proceeding through the street, he 
thought of the tortures — and he quitted the town. 

Por several hours he wandered through the 
country, reckless in which direction ho proceeded 
—having no fixed aim— but wondering what would 
become of himself. At length he reached a pile 
of ruins, which seemed to be the remairis of 
some ancient temple. He remembered the ruined 
temple he had seen m the jungle; and his blood 
ran cold at the recollection of how he had there 
beheld snakes coiling all over the' black marble 
image. He therefore hesitated to enter amidst 
these ruins, — although the beams of the meridian 
sun were pouring down with all their burning heat 
upon him. He was faint and exhausted with 
hunger, with weariness, and with the intolerable 
sultriness of the day : he therefore at last mustered 
up courage sufficient to penetrate into the ruins. 

Amidst huge blocks of granite di'd the English- 
man work his way— Over prostrate pillars and 
crumbling columns did he step — until he at length 
found himself inside as much as remained of the 
edifice itself. He perceived one large image upon 
a pedestal, and another lying amidst the rank grass 
which grew where a pavement of stone or marble 
once had been. 

As he was proceeding cautiously, the Barker’s 
foot kicked against something amidst the grass ; 
and it being of a very hard substance, he had no 
fear that it was any coiled-up reptile. He stooped 
down, and felt about upon the spot — his hand en- 
countered an iron ring fastened to the middle of a 
stone about two feet square. Thinking that the 
circumstance was worth while to be further inves- 
tigated — and having ideas of buried treasures 
floating through his mind — the Englishman began 
to remove the long grass which grew all about the 
stone ; and when, he had torn up the rank herbage 
by the roots, he founa that the stone was set in 
the midst of surrounding pavement, upon which a 
surface of earth had accumulated sufficient to pro- 
duce and nourish the grass which he had thus 
cleared. He now endeavoured to raise the stone : 
but vain were his attempts. Exhausted thereby, 
he desisted — and began to console himself for his 
failure in a fashion somewhat similar to that of 
the fox with respect to the grapes in the fable. 
He muttered between his lips that the stone with 
the ring doubtless covered the mouth of a well, 
and that any idea of a buried treasure was idle and 
ridiculous. 

The exceeding sultriness of the sun compelled 
the Barker to remain within the shade afforded by 
the ruined temple. He was faint with hunger 
and parched with thirst: he resolved at the ap. 
proach of evening to quit his present quarters, 
and appeal to the chanty of some dweller at any 
neighbouring cottage for food and a night’s rest. 
Perhaps through the man’s mind floated the idea 
of enriching himself once more by means similar 
to those which had temporarily put him in posses- 
sion of a bag of rupees : for crime is horribly sug- 
gestive, even on the part of those who by their 
own misdeeds would appear to stand in need of no 
such hints at all. 

In a short time the thirst of the Barker grew 
80 intolerable that he was compelled to issue forth 
the ruined temple in the hope of finding 


some neighbouring spring. Bub scarcely had he 
advanced a dozen yards from the dilapidated edi- 
fice, when he beheld the unmistakable form of the 
squint-eyed G-ossoon approaching. It was with a 
sudden yell of rage that the Barker bounded to- 
wards his late companion: but the latter, with a 
malignant grin, drew forth a sharp poniard frcm 
beneath his garments; and holding its point to- 
wards the Barker, seemed to say, ** Come on if 
you dare !” 

The Englishman stopped short, scowling hor- 
ribly: the Gossoon burst out into a laugh, which 
only irritated the Englishman more than ever, if 
possible, against him ; so that at all risks he was 
on the very point of springing at the treacherous 
dervish, when this individual suddenly tossed hia 
wallet towards him. The Barker picked it up ; 
and as he opened it, his hand first of all encoun- 
tered a flask. This he at once applied to his lips ; 
and the potent alcohol he imbibed tended to 
appease his rage somewhat and improve his 
humour. He glanced at the Gossoon, who was now 
grinning, nodding, and wagging his head, and 
squinting more horribly than ever with his right 
eye. 

The wallet contained some tempting provisions , 
and the Barker was already commencing a ravenous 
attack upon them, when the Gossoon spoke some- 
thing and made him a sign to repair to the rums 
of the temple. The Barker hesitated and looked 
suspicious; but the Hindoo replaced his dagger 
beneath his garments, and made signs of amity 
and peace. The Barker thought that after ail 
the Gossoon could entertain no murderous inten- 
tion towards him ; for if so, he might have already 
carried it into effect while he was inspecting the 
wallet ; and therefore he no longer hesitated to 
return into the temple. There they sat down 
together, eating and drinking just as if their 
companionship had never once been interrupted 
by the perfidy of the Hindoo ; and when the meal 
was concluded, the Gossoon rose and began to 
examine the interior of the ruins, evidently with 
the air of a man who beheld them for the first 
time. The Barker meanwhile was wondering 
whether his companion still had the bags of rupees 
about him ; and if so, how he could turn the 
tables and become the despoiler. All of a sudden 
an ejaculation escaped the lips of the dervish : — 
he had discovered the stone with the iron ring ! 

The Barker now approached the spot; and 
partly by signs, partly by means of the few words 
of Hindostanee with which he was acquainted, he 
gave the Gossoon to understand that it was he 
himself who had torn up the grass, but that he 
had vainly endeavoured to lift the stone. The 
Gossoon attempted the task ; but appeared equally 
unable to perform it. He then took his dagger, 
and with the point endeavoured to work away 
the cement which united the stone to the sur- 
rounding ones. While he was thus occupied, an 
idea entered into the Barker’s head. He thought 
that he might seize the opportunity of gratifying 
his vengeance, and recovering possession of his 
bag of rupees, with the Gossoon’s treasure like- 
wise, all at the same time. His eye settled upon 
a fragment of masonry which lay conveniently 
near, and which was of dimensions suitable to be 
wielded for his murderous purpose, — when the 
Gossoon, suddenly starting up from the work lu 



wHcb he had been engaged, bent upon the Eng- 
lishman a ferocious look, as if by some extraordi- 
nary intuition he had read what was passing in 
his mind. The Barker scowled in order to yeil 
his confusion; for he recollected that the Gossoon 
had in every sense the advantage of him— being 
armed with a weapon, and being physically 
stronger, as he had proven at the cave in the 
jungle.^ 

All in a moment the Hindoo^s appearance 
changed: he smiled and nodded in the most 
amicable manner, giving utterance to words which ^ 
the Barker comprehended were to the effect that 
they should thenceforth be friends again. He 
drew forth the stolen bag of rupees from amidst 
his garments, and tossed the treasure to the Bar- 
ker. This was a proof of amicable intentions; 
and the Englishman was rejoiced to regain pos- 
session of his portion of the wealth that had been 
procured by a share in the crime. It struck him 
Ho. 101 ,— Eoumh Series. 


that the Gossoon entertained the hope that he 
stood upon the threshold of some important dis- 
covery in respect to the stone with the ring — and 
that he felt he could not well act without the 
assistance or the services of the Barker— and 
hence his change of demeanour towards him. 
Again did ideas of a huried treasure troop through 
the Englishman’s mind ; and willing to enter into 
a renewed partnership with the Gossoon, he prof- 
fered his hand. The Hindoo took it; the flask 
was produced from the wallet; and they appeared 
to vow mutual friendship, each in a dram of the 
potent spirits. 

The Gossoon, now abandoning the process of 
picking away the mortar— which seemed an inter- 
minable one, for it was nearly as hard as the 
stones which it cemented together— examined the 
ring with a scrutinizing attention. Presently he 
began to work the ring about in different ways, 
and to endeavour to turn it round. In this he ai 
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length succeeded ; and with bat little difSeulty he 
moyed the stone — or rather, we should say, not 
merely the one which contained the ring, but the 
surrounding smaller ones to which it was joined. 
Instead of opening like a trap-door, the mass of 
masonry rolled aside, diselo^ijng aperture large 
enough for a stout persori tp pass through. An 
ejaculation of joy burst from the G-ossoon’s lips ; 
and the Barker was now full of excite4 curiosity 
and suspense. 

The stone covering of the aperture was fixed 
by rings, on its underneath part, to two iron bars 
running horizontal and parallel three or four 
inches below the aperture j so that the masonry 
could not be raised, |)ufc it with comparative 
ease sideways, wh^n spring which retained it 
fast was acted utpon by the turning of the iron 
ring. There a ^ight of ston^ stejps leading 
down into utter d^l^pess : nor was it possible to 
conjecture to whi^t depth the abyss oescendod. 
The Gossoon collea|^4 fpgothe* a quantity of dry 
branches and leaves some trees in the im* 
mediate vicinage of the and mahlPg a 

loose faggot, he set fire to %h^ Ca- 

nals. Ha fhray^ tfie blazing fpreh into the sub- 
terranean; and the glare was sufficient to show 
that it was a room, or cavern, of about ten feet 
in depth, to which the steps led down. 

The Gosspon rubbed his laughed glee- 

fully, and gave every evidence of his eonvictiori 
that some discovery most important to himself 
and his companion was about to be ma^a* Ha 
then proceeded to manufacture three four 
torches; and when this task was accQip|>hshed, 
he signalled the Barker to descend |pto the 
cavern for the purposes of research. But 
Englishman, terribly suspicious of perfidy, Bhn<% 
his head, an§ intipiatefi Gossoon 

who ought to ho first to descend. The Hindoo, 
thinking that his companion required some fresh 
proof of his sincerity towards him, drew forth his 
poignareJ, snapped the blade in halves, and tossed 
the fragments amidst the ruins. The Barker now- 
thought that he need no longer hos^tate : but still 
he made a sign for the Gossoon to follow him. The 
Hindoo assented : two torches were lighted ; and 
the Barker, carrying one, began the descent of 
the stone steps. The Hindoo, carrying the other, 
was close behind him. 

They found themselves, as they expected, in a 
small room of about the depth which we have al- 
ready specified; and it was probably eight feet 
square, by six in width. Along one of the walls 
several small vases were ranged ; and on the lids 
of these being lifted off, they were found to be 
filled with coins, but so discoloured as to afford 
the idea at first that they were all of copper or even 
of a baser metal. But the dervish, with another 
ejaculation of joy, rang a few of them on the 
paved fioor, bit them with his teeth, and proved 
them to be silver. He then danced in the gleeful- 
ness of his mood ; and the Barker was likewise 
so overjoyed that he forgot all bis past enmity and 
hatred towards the man through whose instru- 
mentality this colossal treasure was discovered. 

Some minutes elapsed before the Gossoon could 
JO for regaia his composure as to refieofe upon the 
«(Jw^e which was next to be adopted. Hor did it 
,ap^ as if he were very” well able to make up 
hi* maad m a hurry i for he signalled to the 


Biiiker that they should quit the cavern for the 
present. The Englishman now once again aban- 
doned himself to the guidauoe of the Gossoon; 
and he offered no objection when that individual 
began to load the way up the stone steps. They 
had each lighted a second torch ; but these were 
already burnt so ^ow as to last but for a minute or 
two longer. 

The Gossoon, wo have said, began to lead the 
way up the the Burker following. But all 

in a moment it struck the latter that tho Hindoo 
was hastening up with a suspicious quickness; and 
an i40e; of treachery flashed through the English- 
man’s mind. The Gossoon sprang out of the aper- 
ture; nnd the next instant the Barker, to his 
horror, beheld the masonry gliding over him. 
With a cry, or rather yell, at the hideous thought 
of being buried alive in that tomb, he thrust up 
his right hand, which held the fragment of the 
blazing torch > came in contact with the 

Gossoon’s haqd^ which was upon the ring of the 
central stone. 4- howl of agony burst from the 
Hmdoq || |h| ^l^ing faggot broke all over his 
i fl.esb ; his hand quitted its hold on the ring : the 
Burker rolled back tho masonry, and leaped forth 
fiom the subterranean, 

How these two men stood facing each other 
With aspects of fierce and malignant defiance. The 
Gossoon’s treachery was but too well understood 
by tfie Burker ; for the perfidious Hindoo had in- 
tended to accomplish his death by starvation or 
suffocation in the subterranean, so that he might 
possess himself of the whole of the treasure. The 
Bufker cpuld no more repose tho slightest confi- 
ip ipqi : tfie Gossoon evidently felt this; and 
iSus the men stoofi confronting each other, as 
if with the mutual conviction that one must laow 
die in order for the survivor to be safe. Both 
we^rp unarm0<3> nnd each seemed fearful of com- 
menemg the attack. The Gossoon had not the 
same confidence in himself as when he suddenly 
pounced upon tfi^ Burker and hurled him down 
at the oaye in the jungle. Perhaps ha knew that 
ho ha4 thsn merely taken him by surprise, and 
that by sheer agility ho had performed a feat for a 
repetition of which he could not hope, now that 
his opponent stood entirely upon his guard. On 
the other hand the Englishman was equally reluc- 
tant to be the first to close in the death-struggle, 
for fear lest the Gossoon, should have some fresh 
manceuyro or practise some artifice for which he 
was unprepared. They were like two wild beasts, 
determined upon an encounter — -whose fero- 
cious instincts could not be otherwise appeased— 
yet neither daring to commence the attack— each 
waiting to take the other at disadvantage— them 
eyes glaring— their forms quivering, with every 
muscle and tendon vibrating under the influence of 
terrific excitement and suspense. 

At length, with characteristic desperation, the 
Burker sprang at his foe, whom he endeavoured 
to elulch by the throat : but the Gossoon to a cer- 
tain extent avoiding the attack, seized the Burker 
round the waist and hurled him to the ground— 
thus repeating the feat which he had performed at 
the cave in the jungle. The Englishman however 
held fast to his opponent ; and amidst the grass 
did they struggle in the immediate vicinage of the 
mouth of the subterranean. All in a moment 
there was tho sharp, quick, ommons hiss of 4 
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deadly reptile ; and a cobra, upreanng its hooded 
head, darted at the face of the Gossoon, who was 
uppermost at the instant, his hands clutching the 
Barker’s clothes, and the Barker retaining Mm 
likewise in his powerful grasp* The Burker in- 
stantaneously sprang up to his feet, horrified and 
dismayed, a cold perspiration breaking out all over 
him j while the Gossoon, with an anguished yell, 
likewise started up, the cobra having bitten him 
on the cheek. Quick as lightning the half- 
maddened dervish snatched up a stone, and hurled 
it at the serpent as it was gliding again amidst 
the grass. The reptile was stricken just behind 
its hooded head ; and it continued to writhe be- 
neath the stone which held it firmly down to the 
earth. Making a piteous sign to the Burker to 
leave Mm unmolested, the Gossoon hastily gathered 
some herbs, w^hich he selected from amongst the 
grass ,• and putting them into his mouth, he began 
to chew them, — his whole frame quivering with 
the nervous excitement and suspense of his feel- 
ings. Bor a few minutes the Burker looked on, 
he himself being scaicely able to shake off the 
horrifying sensation which had seized upon Mm at 
this terrific interruption of the struggle with the 
Gossoon* but as he gradually collected Ms ideas, 
he began to deliberate on the course which he 
should pursue. The Gossoon, having chewed the 
herbs into a poultice, applied it to his cheek'with 
one hand — while with the other ho made depre- 
cating signs to the Burker, evidently entreating 
him to let Mm have this one last chance of life, 
and that under existing circumstances all personal 
hostility should be suspended. But the English- 
man was already reflectiug that if the medicinal 
properties of the herbs should neutralize the 
venom of the snake-bite— -in short, if the Gossoon 
should continue to enjoy a hale and vigorous 
life— they would stand towards each other in pre- 
cisely the same position as before. They would 
have the same feeling that the security of the one 
could only be guaranteed by the death of the 
other — for they were mutually suspicious, — the 
Burker especially could no longer trust the Gos- 
soon,— and the latter had moreover given him a 
suggestion, to the effect that the treasure might as 
, well be possessed by one as by both. 

; Thus was it that the Burker came to the con- 
clusion that it were ridiculous to lose the present 
opportunity, and to suffer the Gossoon to obtain 
an advantage over him. He therefore all in a 
moment darted back a few yards, caught up a 
huge stone in both his hands, and hurled it at 
the Hindoo. The latter beheld the movement and 
started aside: but that movement was too rapid 
to fail altogether in its effect ; and the stone, in- 
stead of striking head of the dervish, smote 
him on the shoulder. Down he fell, sending forth 
a howl that reverberated through the ruins : but 
the Burker suffered not an instant to elapse ere he 
repeated the assault. Another stone was flung— 
this time with better effect . it struck the Gossoon 
upon the head. The crashing of Ms skull would 
have sounded horrible upon the ears of any other 
person but the Burker, who remorselessly hastened 
to despatch his victim. 

Thus was the Burker rid of the Gossoon — the 
man who had been his companion — in some sense 
his friend— but chiefly an enemy. Sole master of 
the treasure was the Burker now : but how could 


he render it available ? He had no means of con- 
veyance for such a quantity of jars; and if he were 
to load himself with the coin, he could boar but 
comparatively a small portion of it away with him. 
He must have time to reflect. But he remombeied 
that if any of the inhabitants, or authorities of 
the district, or any wayfarers should happen to 
find Mm amongst those rums with a corpse, it 
would be instantaneously supposed that ho had 
committed a foul murder, without provocation, 
and without the faintest shadow of excuse for the 
crime. He therefore resolved to conceal the dead 
body; and having rifled it, he dragged it to the 
extremity of the ruins, where he cohered it with 
fragments of the dilapidated masonry. When this 
was done, the Burker sat down upon a mass of 
granite to think of the course which he should 
now pursue. To remove the treasure without a 
vehicle, was impossible : to obtain one without ex- 
citing suspicion of some sort or another, seemed 
equally impracticable for a person situated as he 
was. True, he had a quantity of money about 
him, his own bag of rupees, and the Gossoon’s 
likewise, for he had taken this from about the 
person of, the corpse : — ^but his wretched apparel, 
hisllT-I6bt», and Mff suspicious appearance would 
inevitably bring him^ into trouble if Ee were to 
proceed to any house and exhibit sufficient coin 
for the hire or purchase of a cart. Then, what 
was he to do ? The only plan appeared to be the 
first which he had thought of— namely, that of 
securing about his person as much of the treasure 
as possible, and taking hxs departure from that 
spot. 

Having made up Ms mind to the pursuance of 
this course, the Burker proceeded to manufacture 
a couple of torches similar to those which ho had 
just now seen the Gossoon make ; and inasmuch 
as from the rifled garments of the corpse he had 
procured the materials for striking a light, he pre- 
pared for another descent into the subterranean. 
The sliding trap-door of masonry was opened; 
and, having lighted one of his torches, the Burker 
descended the steps. But not many moments had 
he been in the cavern, when he was startled by 
hearing a sort of subdued growl somewhere within 
the rums. He thought that it must be fancy — or 
at least endeavoured to persuade himself that it 
was ; but the sound was repeated— and it was ac- 
companied by a slight rustling of the long grass 
where it was not cleared away. Bor a few in- 
stants the Englishman was so paralysed by mortal 
terror as to be unable to take any decisive step, 
until suspense grew horrible beyond all endurance ; 
and then, with a torch still burning in his hand, 
he began to ascend the steps. With exceeding 
caution— shuddering from head to foot— and hor- 
ribly alarmed lest some wild animal should spring 
at him, the Burker thus raised himself up until 
Ms eyes could just look over the level of the aper- 
ture. Then a fierce growl saluted his ears, instan- 
taneously followed by a second sound which may be 
described as a savage howl of affright j and he be- 
held a huge tiger retreating slowly, evidently in 
alarm at the light of the torch. The Burker was 
so smitten with consternation that he nearly fell 
down the steps ; but suddenly recovering his pre- 
sence of mind, he closed the trap -door, all except 
about an inch ; and he left it thus far open for 
two reasons. The first was that the spring might 
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not be so acted upon as to prevent him from open- 
ings the trap-door again from within the cavern ; 
and the other was that he might not altogether 
shut out the air necessary for life. So horribly 
bewildered however were the wretched man’s 
thoughts, that it struck him not at the instant 
that the first reason was alone sufficient as a mo- 
tive for leaving the trap-door partially unclosed, 
! without the adjunctive of the second. Yet both 
ideas had flashed to his mind at the same instant ; 
j and even in the hideous turmoil of his thoughts 
they had suggested that precautionary measure, 
i He now lost no time in lighting the second 
torch— for the first was nearly extinct; and he 
shrank from the idea of being left in the dark in 
' that subterranean. He heard the stealthy cat-like 
paces of the tiger returning to the trap-door which 
covered the aperture of the cavern ; and his blood 
congealed with horror lest the monster should be 
by any means enabled to get at him, Ifext he 
heard the tiger sniffing about above the trap-door ; 
and then, through the slight opening which he 
had left, he could perceive a dark substance inter- 
cepting the light. A low savage growl made him 
aware that the tiger had scented his presence m 
the cavern; and returning up the steps, he sud- 
denly thrust the torch upward in such a way that 
the flame ascended through the crevice. So 
furious a roar burst from the throat of the tiger 
that the ruins appeared to be all alive with hor- 
rible sounds ; and the Barker was terrified at the 
result of his proceeding. He listened with sus- 
pended breath : he could hear nothing— he hoped 
that the wild beast was gone. The torch was 
burning out ; in a few more minutes he would be 
in darkness. All continued silent: he began to 
breathe more freely ; but now the torch was ex- 
tinct. Should he ascend from the cavern ?— dared 
he leave his hiding-place ? At all events should 
he not first carry out his design of securing as 
much coin as possible about his person ? 

Scarcely had he mentally asked himself these 
questions, — or rather, we should say, scarcely were 
they shaped by the current of his thoughts, when 
another subdued growl reached his ears ; and this 
was speedily followed by different sounds. There 
was the tearing down of masonry — the hurling 
about of stones— the rushing movements of the 
wild beast, — all mingled with fierce and savage, 
but still subdued growlings. The Barker speedily 
comprehended what the monster was about. The 
tiger had discovered the corpse of the Gossoon in 
its rude uncouth sepulchre; and the beast was 
clearing all obstacles away, previous to dragging 
it forth. Kow the Barker could at length tell that 
this was achieved : for the noise of the tiger’s 
savage gamboUinga reached the ears of the hor- 
rified wretch who was pent up in the cavern. As 
a cat plays with a mouse, so was the wild beast 
disporting with the dead body. 

The Barker was in utter darkness, save and ex- 
cept where a feeble glimmering penetrated through 
the chink caused by the slightly opened trap-door ; 
but this gleaming was gradually growing fainter 
and fainter, as the shades of evening were closing 
in upon the earth. Good heavens 1 was the Eng- 
lishman to remain all night in that cavern, with 
the horrible tiger watching an opportunity to 
make him its prey ? The thought was enough 
to ttan Ms brain. There he was, surrounded by 


riches sufficient to enable him to revel in all luxu- 
ries for the remainder of his life, however extended 
that life might be : but he would gladly give all 
the contents of those jars for the privilege of being 
seated in some wretched khan, over a sorry mess 
of rice, so long as it was in the midst of a town 
within the limits of which the tiger would not be 
likely to come. 

It did not appear that the wild beast chose to 
banquet upon the dead man : the tiger was doubt- 
less waiting for the living one. Its maw required 
to be refreshed with the warm blood gushing from 
veins just torn open; and it could not be ap- 
peased by the blood that had stagnated in the 
veins of the dead. But ever and anon the tiger 
came to the trap-door at the mouth of the cavern 
— scraping, scratching, and tearing with its paws, 
as if by some means to widen the chink left by the 
partially opened masonry. Then, at those times, 
the Barker’s blood would curdle almost as com- 
pletely as that of the dead Gossoon : for he was 
tortured with the horrible apprehension that the 
tiger might manage to tear open the trap-door, or 
rather make it slide completely back. And during 
the intervals between the wild beast’s visits to the 
trap-door, other frightful ideas crept into the 
Barker’s mind. Perhaps there might he reptiles 
in that cavern ? perhaps some deadly snake was 
gliding towards him, stealthy, insidious, and noise- 
less, to dart at his leg or twine up it ? Oh I what 
maledictions did the Barker invoke upon the jars 
of treasure which he had discovered I— how 
heartily did he wish that the instant the Gossoon 
was dead he had rushed away from the spot ! 

An hour passed in the frightful manner which 
we have been describing, until at length the tiger 
stretched itself down upon, the trap-door, as if re- 
solved to wait until its intended victim should be 
by some means or another compelled to come 
forth. At first the wild beast was restless and un- 
easy, continuing to claw at that trap-door, and 
growling, sometimes loudly, sometimes in a sub- 
dued manner, until at length it appeared to fall 
; asleep — or at all events it remained perfectly still. 
The Barker was fearful lest the monstrous beast 
should lie so completely over the chink as to shut 
out all the fresh air ; for he had already become 
sensible of the close and stagnating nature of the 
atmosphere in that subterranean. But it happened 
that the tiger did not thus cover up that opening 
with its furred form : no doubt it was lying there 
with its muzzle close to the very opening itself, so 
as to be in readiness to seize upon its victim at his 
first endeavour to issue from the subterraneau trap 
in which, mouse-like, he was caught. 

Thus passed the night. We might fill whole 
pages by depicting the horrible thoughts which 
raged and agitated in the mind of the Barker- 
thoughts which fastened like vulture-talons on his 
brain— thoughts which at one time goaded him 
almost to madness, and which at another froze all 
the blood in Ms veins and produced a sensation 
which struck like an ice-chill to his heart. But all 
these details we must leave to he elaborated by the 
conception of our readers. Suffice it to say that 
the Barker passed such a night as must have 
atoned — if earthly penalties ever can' atone— for no 
small portion of the misdeeds that had branded his 
life ! 

As the morning began to dawn, the tiger rose 
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from off the trap-door, and walked round and 
round it for upwards of an hour, giving vent to 
subdued growls the whole time. Then, suddenly 
—••with one tremendous roar — it appeared to fling 
itself with a kind of desperation upon the partial 
opening of the trap-door, tearing at it with its 
claws, lashing its own sides and the ground with 
its tail— evidently furious and frantic at being thus 
kept away from the victim it sought to clutch : 
but at last finding its efforts were all of no avail, 
the animal desisted, and the Barker could hear its 
cat-like paces retreating from the vicinage of the 
trap-door. ITearly an hour passed; and there 
were no evidences of the return of the tiger nor of 
its presence anywhere within the precincts of the 
ruins. The Barker began to take courage : he 
knew that wild beasts seldom prowl about in the 
open country during the broad daylight ; and he 
was resolved that the monster should not catch 
him there again in the evening. Cautiously 
sliding back the trap-door, he looked out ; and the 
coast seemed clear — at least within the range of 
his vision. He felt cheered and invigorated by 
breathing the fresh air ; and emerging completely 
from the cavern, he looked in the direction of the 
spot where he had concealed the G-ossoon. A 
hideous spectacle met his eyes. All the clothing 
was stripped off the corpse, and lay scattered about 
in rags and tatters. The stones with which the dead 
body were covered, had been cast or rolled to a con- 
siderable distance — thereby proving the strength 
of the wild beast. As for the corpse itself, it 
was frightfully lacerated, mangled, and mutilated ; 
in many places the flesh was completely torn off 
the bones by the claws of the tiger ; but it did not 
appear as if the animal had banqueted upon any 
of the flesh. 

The Barker had possessed himself of the dead 
Gossoon’s wallet, containing the remnant of that 
individual’s provisions ; and he now made a 
copious meal, washing it down with a good 
draught of the potent alcohol. He then resolved 
to carry into execution his plan of quitting the 
ruins: but first he peeped cautiously forth to 
assure himself that the tiger was not still loitering 
about iu the neighbourhood. On this point he 
was satisfied; and descending again into the 
cavern, he was about to secure a quantity of the 
treasure— as much indeed as he could carry off— 
when he heard a singular sound, like the blowing 
of a trumpet. Bushing up the steps, he looked 
forth from the ruins; and he beheld a colossal 
elephant approaching, with a mahout, or driver, 
seated upon his back. This individual was a Hin- 
doo — not above thirty years of age— with rather a 
handsome countenance— and an expression of be- 
nevolence as well as of good-humour. He did not 
exhibit much surprise on beholding the Burker,— 
doubtless for the reason that he was accustomed to 
frequent those cities and towns where Europeans 
swarmed ; and he addressed the Englishman in the 
customary terms of morning salutation. These 
the Burker understood ; and he replied to the best 
of his ability. Pleased with the aspect of the man 
—taking his demeanour to be friendly — and gazing 
upon the colossal proportions of the elephant, 
which had sent forth that trumpet-sound from its 
trunk,— the Burker was smitten with an idea. He 
would make a confidant of the mahout in respect 
to the treasure ; the whole or at least the greater 


' portion might he conveyed away by the elephant ; 
and when some distant place of safety was reached, 
it might be fairly divided. 

The Burker accordingly made rapid signs for 
the mahout to enter the ruins with him ; and he 
likewise spoke as many words of Hindostanee as 
he could command, to make his new acquaintance 
aware that a tiger had visited the scene, so that 
the mahout should be prepared for beholding the 
mangled corpse of the Gossoon. On the terrible 
word “ tiger ” being mentioned, the Hindoo armed 
himself with a brace of pistols, which were in the 
holsters attached to the girth of the little seat 
upon the elephant’s back ; and quitting the docile 
animal, he followed the Burker into the ruins. The 
Hindoo was horrified on beholding the corpse of 
the Gossoon • hut by his looks he evidently com- 
prehended that the Burker had told him the truth 
in respect to the mutilations having been effected 
by a wild beast. The Englishman now directed 
the mahout’s attention to the sliding trap-door; 
and lighting a torch, he led the way down into the 
cavern. The Hindoo followed him in fullest con- 
fidence— as indeed he well might; for he was 
armed with pistols and other weapons, whereas 
the Burker was defenceless. On beholding the 
Vaises filled with coini^ the native’s countenance 
expressed admiration, wonder, and joy; and the 
Englishman, by means of signs and the few words 
which he could command, gave him to understand 
that they would remove and share this hoard of 
wealth. The mahout grasped the Barker’s hand 
in ratification of the bargain, as well as in token 
of friendship; and they went to work accord- 
ingly. 

The mahout was provided with immense bags, 
in which he was accustomed to carry the elephant’s 
provender: these were slung over the animal’s 
back— the jars were brought forth — and the coin 
was consigned to those sacks. But the Hindoo— 
though an honest, good-tempered fellow— was not 
altogether without the charaoteristio cunning of 
his race; and in order to prevent the coins from 
jingling in the bags, he expertly put thin layers of 
grass and large leaves. In a short time the sacks 
were filled to the extent which the mahout thought 
the elephant could conveniently bear ; and the re- 
mainder of the coin was secured about the persons 
of the two men. 

They now set out together, both mounted upon 
the elephant ; and the Burker was rejoiced to find 
that the mahout’s way was in quite the contrary 
direction from the town where he had seen the 
horrible tortures administered, and whence he had 
been scared off by the warning of the police offi- 
cial. The Hindoo endeavoured to make the Bar- 
ker understand the destination for which he was 
bound and the length of the journey which he had 
to perform: hut the Englishman’s acquaintance 
with Hindostanee was much too limited to enable 
him to comprehend his new friend’s meaning. It 
was however sufficient for the Burker that he had 
at length fallen in with one who seemed friendly 
disposed towards him, and who had an identical 
interest with his own, so to speak, in reference to 
the treasure whereof they had obtained posses- 
sion. 

In a few hours a town became visible in the 
distance ; and the travellers reached a point where 
the road branched off into two— one leading direct 
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towards that town. The mabout guided tbe ele- 
phant into the diverging road,^ — making signs to 
the Barker that it would be prudent to avoid the 
town, for fear lest the secret of the treasure should 
bo diaeo vexed. They presently halted at a farm- 
house, where the mahout displayed some document 
which be earned about with him ; and the preseu* 
tation of this paper at once ensured the two tra- 
vellers a hospitable reception. The Barker there- 
fore concluded that the elephant and its driver 
belonged to some high authority, whoso hands had 
furnished the passport which thus commanded 
friendly treatment. 

At that farm-house they remained during the 
sultriest hours of the day, — the mahout keeping 
his eye continuously upon the elephant, so as to 
prevent any person about the premises from de- 
tecting the secret of the treasure . nor did it ap- 
pear to excite any astonishment that he would not 
suffer the animal to be relieved from the burden 
which ho earned. Towards evening the journey 
was renewed ; and it was continued until about 
an hour after dusk, when another halt was made at 
a village, or rather large hamlet, consisting of 
about three dozen wretched hovels. H^re the pre- 
sentation of the passport secured for the elephant 
the only stable that was to be found in the place ,* 
and the mahout took care that no one else should 
be present when he and the Barker relieved the 
animal from its load. Having furnished the ele- 
phant with provender, and locked up the stable, 
the mahout, followed by the Englishman, pro- 
ceeded to the khan, — where an ample meal was 
provided from the residence of the Mayor of the 
village. A flask of good liquor accompanied it : 
the Hindoo and the Englishman ate and drank 
to their hearts" content ; and the more the latter 
saw of the former, the better he liked him. Pre- 
sently the native produced pipes and tobacco — a 
luxury of which the Barker gladly availed him- 1 
self: but ho had not smoked long when he felt as 
if his head were swimming round — the pipe 
dropped from his hand — and he sank upon the 
bench m the unconseiousnes of profound slumber. 

When he awoke in the morning, he was some 
time before he could collect his ideas ; but when 
his memory began to grow settled, an idea of 
treachery on the part of the mahout swept 
through his brain. This appeared to receive a 
terrible confirmation, when on looking around, he 
discovered that he was alone. He was on the 
point of giving way to his rage, when he felt that 
the money he had secured about his person was 
still all m safety there ; and in a few moments the 
mahout made Ms appearance. The Barker’s 
countenance instantaneously cleared up — while the 
native burst out into a merry peal of laughter, at 
the same time pointmg to the broken pipe which 
lay upon the floor, and tapping his head signifi- 
cantly. The Barker comprehended his friend’s 
meaning, which was to the eflhct that the tobacco 
had proved too strong for Mm, The mahout | 
had been to look after his elephant ; a good meal I 
was now brodght in from the Mayor’s cottage ; 
and the Barker dk all the more justice to the pro- 
I visions, inasmuch as Ms mind was relieved from 
the cruel apprehensions which for a moment had 
I smitten it ; and he now felt that the completest 
i r^li^e could be placed in the integrity of Ms 
: companfon. 


The journey was resumed: and for two or three 
hours the road lay through a tract of country 
where habitations were to be seen only at very 
distant intervals. At length, at about mid-day, 
when the heat of the sun was growing of an in- 
tolerable sultriness, a halt was made at a farm- 
house at no great distance from a town which 
appeared to be of considerable extent. The Hindoo 
however gave the Barker to understand that the 
town would be avoided when their journey was re- 
sumed. The passport, as heretofore, ensured the 
travellers a welcome reception on the part of the 
native and his family who inhabited the farm- 
house ; and still the mahout looked carefully after 
his elephant. 

They had not been half-an-hour at this farm- 
house, when half-a-dozen horsemen were seen ad- 
vancing; and the Barker felt somewhat uncom- 
fortable on recognising the uniforms of the Peons, 
or policemen. He fancied likewise, by the aspect 
of the mahout, that this individual would rather 
have avoided the company into which hd Was about 
to be thrown. The Peons Oame up, dismounted 
froin thfeir horSes, and led them into the stable to 
wMeh the elephant had been consigned. Just 
within the doorway of the stable the mahout and 
the Barker had posted themselves ; and they were at 
the time partaking of the provisions so bounteously 
furnished by the occupants of the farm-house. 

The Peons looked suspiciously at the Barker : 
but the mahout hastened to say sometiiing— which 
produced a change in their aspect ; and the native 
himself went on conversing with the new-comers 
in a friendly manner. The Peons proceeded to 
'Stable their horses; while the mahout glanced 
anxiously at the Burket and then at his elephant ; 
so that he was evidently uneasy in respect to the 
secret of the treasure. One of the Peons, while 
attending to Ms horse, happened to knock his elbow 
with some degree of severity against the sack that 
was nearest, — the burden having remained upon 
the elephant’s back : for the mahout had feared 
that if he and the Barker removed it, its exceed- 
ing weight would have excited the suspicions of 
the inhabitants of the farm-house. The Peon, 
evidently astonished at the hardness of the con- 
tents of that sack, proceeded, with a curiosity that 
was natural enough, to feel the bag with Ms hand ; 
and he soon discovered that it was filled with coin. 
An ejaculation made known this discovery to his 
companions; and, abandoning their horses, they 
hastened to the spot. 

The mahout flung upon the Burkcr a glance 
which was as much as to imply that all their pre- 
sence of mind would now be needed; and then, 
with a remarkable self-possession on Ms own part, 
he hastened to give the Peons some explanation. 
What this was, the Barker could not understand : 
but it evidently required to be backed by some 
corroborative testimony ; for the mahout, pro- 
ducing Ms passport, or whatever the b^dial docu- 
ment were, displayed it to the Peons. They looked 
at each other, and shook thSir heads dubiously. 
The Burker felt that a storm was about to burst ; 
and he was taught another moral, to the effect 
that the possession of riches does not always en- 
sure the contentment, happiness, and safety of 
their owner. Indeed this moral was very ener- 
getically illustrated, when the Teons seized upon 
himself and the elephant-driver. 
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The mahout protesteti ychemently agamst this 
pi’cceeding—aud %vith so much appearance of truth- 
fulness on his side, that the Barker could scarcely 
helisTe he had told a tissue of falsehoods to account 
for the bags being filled with coin— though he had 
indeed done so. The Peons were however incredu- 
lous; and while some of them retained the Barker 
and the mahout in their custody, the others pro- 
ceeded to examine the sacks. When they found that 
these contained such a vast quantity of treasure, and 
that the coins themselves were blackened with age, 
they were more remote than ever from giving credit 
to the tale, whatever it were, which the elephant, 
driver had told them. A personal examination, 
moreover, made them aware that the two prisoners 
had laige amounts of similar coin concealed amongst 
their garments ; and therefore the minds of the 
police- officials were made up relative to the course 
which they should pursue. 'Ihis was communicated 
to the mahout, who furtively flung upon his Eng- 
lish companion anything but a pleasant look. Some 
of the tenants of the homestead now gathered at 
the stable-door ; and the Barker saw that himself 
and his comrade in misfortune ivere looked upon 
with a very evil eye, as if indeed they were a 
couple of arrant knaves and thieves, or even 
worse. 

To he brief— when the sultry hours had passed 
away, and evening was approaching — the cavalcade 
was put in motion : the Peons took charge of the 
elephant— the mahout and the Barker were con- 
ducted as prisoners to that town which they had 
already seen in the neighbourhood. On arriving 
there, the captives were led into the presence of an 
officer of the Peons; and the mahout told his 
story, at the same time producing his passport. We 
should observe that all the coin which he and the 
Barker had about their persons, was already taken 
possession of by the Peons at the farm-house. 

The officer of the Peons listened with attention ; 
and when the mahout had finished, he addressed a 
few words to the Barker. This individual gave 
the official to understand that he was not ac- 
quainted with the Hindosfcanee tongue : but a na- 
tive interpreter was speedily forthcoming. Through 
this medium, the Barker was desired to explain 
what he knew of the circumstances that had led to 
the arrest of himself and his companion. He felt 
horribly perplexed. What tale could he possibly 
tell ? — how could he render it consistent with that 
which the mahout had already told, and of the na- 
ture of which he was in the profoundest ignorance ? 
Something however must be said ; and the Barker 
was not very long at a loss upon the subject. Ho 
accordingly declared that he had fallen in with the 
mahout on the previous day — that the elephant- 
driver had given him a lift upon his animal—and 
that as the bags were too plethoric with their me- 
tallic contents, he had been asked as a favour to 
carry a portion about his own person. The Burker 
was then desired to account for the fact that two 
small hags of new rupees had been found upon 
him ; for it was intimated that his personal appear- 
ance did not warrant the idea that he possessed any 
such resources of his own— or at least did not jus- 
tify the belief that he had honestly come by them. 
Thinking that the money would never be restored 
to him, and that he had better boldly renounce 
all ownership of it, the Barker declared that the 
two hags of new rupees had likewise been en- 


trusted to him by the mahout. When all these 
statements were interpreted to the officer of Peons, 
the elephant-diiver bent a look of reproach upon 
the Burker, evidently to accuse him of the blackest 
ingratitude in endeavouring to shift all the blame 
from his own shoulders to those of his companion. 
It was quite clear to the Englishman that his 
statements were completely at variance with those 
made by the mahout ; for the examining police- 
official shook his head incredulously, and issued 
I some order to his underlings. This mandate was 
promptly obeyed ; for the Barker and the elephant- 
driver were hurried into an adjacent room and 
here the horrified eyes of the E^gbshman fell upon 
implements of torture similar to those which he 
bad seen at the town whence he was expelled with 
so significant a warning. As for the mahout, he 
folded his arms and contemplated the torture, 
instruments with a courageous resignation. 

The Burker was the first to he subjected to the 
torturing process,— the interpreter standing near 
to receive whatsoever revelations might be ex- 
tracted from his lips. The kittee was applied to 
his fingers : the excruciation was exquisite ; and 
uqd^^tlie influpoe thereof he confessed the whole 
train In respeef to the discovery of the buried 
treasure. With regard to the two hags of rupees 
— which, as the reader will recollect, were obtained 
by the murder of the Eyot— the Burker declared 
that he had found them on the person of a G-ossoon 
who was killed by a tiger. 

The mahout was next subjected to the torture ; 
and the truth was speedily elicited from his lips. 
It was now found that the two tales corresponded ; 
but by way of punishing the prisoners, a severe 
beating was inflicted upon them with sticks and 
whips. The Burker howled horribly • the Hindoo 
exhibited far more courage in enduring the chas- 
tisement, The officer of Peons then pronounced 
a decision in the case, w$ich was ^uly interpreted 
to the Barker. It was to the effect that the 
treasure which had been found belonged to the 
Government, and should ho appropriated accord- 
ingly, that with regard to the two bags of new 
rupees found upon the Burker himself, he had no 
right to self-appropriate the money belonging to 
the Gossoon who was killed by the tiger; and that 
therefore all such moneys should be devoted to 
public charity —(or, in other words, would go into 
the pockets of the Peons themselves). Easily, it 
was ordained that both the prisoners should be 
set at liberty, with free permission to pursue their 
ways— the mahout having the elephant restored 
to him. 

The Burker, on being released, slunk out of the 
torture-room, not daring to meet the indignant 
looks of his late companion, with whom he felt all 
friendship to be completely at an end. Thus!, with 
an empty wallet at his back, and not the smallest 
com in bis pocket, the Englishman found himself 
once more a friendless outcast and forlorn wan- 
derer m that land where the most terrible calami- 
ties had already hefalien him. His fingers were 
cruelly swollen with the application of the kifctee : 
his body was all bruised and his limbs stiffened 
with the fustigation he had received* ’'vas 
night ; and he dragged himself painfully through 
the streets of the town. He looked about for 
the public khan; and after awhile succeeded m 
finding it. But it was occupied by a number of 
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Gossoons and other travellers of the lowest class j 
- and he beheld little sympathy in their looks — 
though he gave them to understand that he was 
hungry and foodless. One of the Gossoons, hap- 
pening to notice his swollen fingers, ejaculated a 
few words, amongst which MU&e was the only one 
that was intelligible to the Barker’s ears ; and the 
whole assembly burst forth into a loud laugh. 
At length a snake-charmer — who had his basket 
of cobras near him— -taking compassion upon the 
wretched Englishman, gave him a portion of his 
rice ; and the Barker, retreating into the darkest 
corner, devoured the meal with avidity. He then 
lay down to sleep; and when morning dawned, 
he wakened to a renewed sense of his utter lone- 
liness— his complete friendlessness— his hopeless, 
miserable condition. 

To the snake-charmer he was indebted for an- 
other meal : he then issued from the khan • but 
as he was threading the street, he met the inter- 
preter who had officiated on the previous evening. 
This individual gave him to understand that if he 
were wise he would not be seen loitering about 
the town; and he accordingly profited by this 
counsel. He left the place, resuming his wander- 
ings in the open country. Again did despair 
seize upon him : but still he had not the courage 
to put an end to his miseries by means of suicide. 
By degrees he began to buoy himself up with the 
hope that something might yet transpire to refill 
his pocket — in which case he was resolved to act 
more prudently than he had hitherto done. He 
bitterly repented his unhandsome conduct towards 
the elephant-driver,— inasmuch as this individual, 
naturally generous-hearted, might have befriended 
him had he only remained stanch when the exa- 
mination was over. But it was too late to regret 
that which could not be recalled ; and the Barker 
was taught another severe lesson relative to the 
disastrous consequences of iniquitous behaviour 
towards one’s fellow* creatures. 


. CHAPTEE CXXI. 

TUB BABTCEES. 

BEiTBi-TH the rays of the burning Indian sun, that 
outcast European toiled upon his way. Since he 
escaped from prisonage in the royal city of Inder- 
ahad, what adventures had he experienced I what 
perils had he passed through ! what sights had he 
witnessed! If suddenly some good genius or 
friendly hand had transported him back to his 
native clime, what a hook could he have written 
of his experiences of Indian life I He had been 
cast into the midst of all the worst and most 
hideous phases of that oriental existence, as if he 
had been flung into a morass swarming with rep- 
tiles. He had seen the combats of wild beasts ; 
he had listened to the crashing of bones when 
circled by the deadly folds of the monster snake; 
he had lain down to rest amidst the haunts of 
serpents j he had battled with Stranglers ; he had 
been the associate of the Gossoon ; he had pene- 
'^©d into the secret treasure-chamher of the once 
temple ; he had witnessed and en- 
dured the torture inflicted by the native officials 
I the Sanction of the British authorities, Xes 


—what a volume could this man have written, had 
he possessed the ability and were he placed in a 
position to do so ! But what was to he his doom ? 
—what destiny was in store for him? Had it 
been typified in any horrible occurrence which he 
himself had witnessed? or was some new phase 
of hideous excruciation to develop itself to seal 
the fate of that man of a thousand misdeeds ? 

After he quitted the town he was, as we have 
seen, for awhile a prey to despair : but his was one 
of those resolute dogged callous souls— a soul so 
tanned, hardened, and petrified by an existence of 
peril and of crime— that it was scarcely probable 
he would long abandon himself to despondency 
when no immediate danger was staring him in the 
face. Thus was it that homeless, friendless, food- 
less, and moneyless though he were, he still found 
something worth living for ; ho even entertained 
the hope that things might mend, and that acci- 
dent would again turn up some advantage for him 
especially to reap. 

He continued his way until the heat was grow- 
ing intolerable ; and then he approached a farm- 
house for the purpose of soliciting refuge and 
refreshment. He was however driven away by 
several native labourers, who liked not his appear- 
ance ; and his wandermgs were continued. Pre- 
sently he reached a long avenue of trees over- 
shadowing a stream, beyond which stretched the 
undulating fields ; and he fancied that he heard 
the sounds of female voices. He drew nearer : he 
looked through the trees ; and he beheld a num- 
ber of dusky native girls disporting in the water. 
They were in a completely nude condition, though 
the greater portion of their forms was immersed 
in the streamlet. All of them were exceedingly 
beautiful ; and the Englishman was struck by the 
admirable modelling of the contours of the busts. 
Their long jetty hair, now shining with the gloss 
of moisture, floated over their sculptural shoulders 
and down ther backs; and their dark eyes acquired 
an additional lustre from the pearly drops which 
hung to the long ebon lashes and glistened in the 
sunbeams that penetrated through the openings in 
the trees. They were gambolling and disporting 
as if they were the dusky naiads of their own 
native rivers, — ^now diving down to the depths of 
the stream — ^now plunging in their heads, and 
then smoothing their hair to wring out the water 
—now spattering and splashing each other— and 
all the while laughing and chatting merrily. It 
was an interesting scene : but the Barker viewed 
it only with eyes that gloated upon the charms 
which were revealed, and with an imagination 
that grew more and more inflamed with desire, 
j A little farther along the stream, a number of 
I young men were bathing ; and they likewise were 
disporting in the water. The Barker did not im- 
mediately catch sight of them, so intent was he on 
feasting his eyes with the former spectacle which 
we have described. But at length he heard some 
of the girls caHing to the young men, and the 
latter answering ; so that he was thus led to sur- 
mise they all belonged to the same party. 

Presently the young women began one after an- 
other to ascend from the stream, and slowly to 
resume their apparel. TheBurker, still remaining 
concealed from their ohservatiCn, watched them 
with devouring eyes ; and slowly the thought crepti 
into his mind that he had before seen two or three 



of those handsome feminine countenances. Per- 
haps the idea itself was engendered bj the nature 
of the garb which the girls were putting on ; for 
this apparel was at least familiar to him. Yes I 
■ — there could be no doubt : it was the troop of 
dancers whom he had seen in the jungle, when he 
had watched them from the interior of the cave, 
and when the tiger, springing from the thicket, 
had seized upon the snake-charmer at the very 
moment his limhs were encircled hy the fangless 
reptiles. 

The Barker had noticed in the jangle — and the 
impression was now confirmed — that there was a 
considerable degree of good-humour, kindness, and 
friendly familiarity in the bearing of those dancers 
towards each other, the male as well as the female ; 
and ho began to think it was by no means impro- 
bable that they would sulfer him to join them. 
He however felt that it would scarcely prove a 
passport to their fivour if he were discovered peer - 
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ing in through the trees upon their ablutionary 
recreations j and bo therefore retreated to a more 
respectful distance. There he sat down, and 
awaited till they should come forth from beneath 
the shade of the spot that they had selected for 
their bath. 

In a few minutes the girls made their appear- 
ance in a body; and not perceiving the Barker, 
they began practising a dance, in a style similar to 
that which he had witnessed from the cavern in 
the jungle. There was the same elegance of mo- 
tion, combined with wantonness of look — the same 
study to poetise in the dance all the most sensuous 
I feelings of which human nature is susceptible — the 
same system of appeal, by gestures, by attitudes, 
aud by the expression of countenances, to the libi- 
dinous imagination. The young men joined them ; 
and the dance was continued, until all being ex- 
hausted, they sat down upon the grass. Then 
baskets of provisions were produced ; and the 
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Barker thouglit it high time to introduce himself 
to the notice of those whom he hoped to be per^ 
mitted to join as a hanger-on in some capacity or 
another, even though it were as the porter of those 
very baskets the^contents of which reminded him 
that he was hungry. 

I^Tot withstanding the revolting ugliness of his 
looks, there was about the Barker an air of so 
much misery, mingled with so earnest an appeal 
to the humanity of these natives, that they — 
naturally good-hearted — at once gave him a sort 
of welcome ; and sitting down near them, he re- 
ceived a considerable ration of provender. While 
he was eating, the natives whispered together ; 
then they addressed themselves to him : but they 
soon found that he was unable to comprehend 
much of their own language. They however suc- 
ceeded in conveying to him the assurance that if 
he were a friendless and unfortunate man, they 
would allow him to be a sort of follower in their 
company — that he might carry a portion of theiy 
baggage, and that he should at least he certain of 
obtaining a meal. Perhaps, amidst their godd- 
natured inclinations, was blen(ied the somewhat 
more selfish consideration,^ that the presence of an 
European attacked to their company would be 
calculated to eteite sympathy and augment the 
amount of their usual receipts. 

After having rested for some hours in the shade 
of the trees, the party put itself in motion ; and 
proceeding across a fertile and beautiful tract of 
country, reached a large town shortly after night- 
fall. Here the men took up their quarters at the 
public khan : but the females found a lodging at 
some private house in. the neighbourhood. On the 
following morning the males and females formed 
compan^ again,;, and they commence^ their avoca- 
tions in the public thoroughfares, —Snoosing those : 
places ciiat ivet'e overlooked by the handsomest 
and mdi^lb imposing habitations. There were seve - 1 
ral English residents in this towm; and as the , 
Barker was put forward to receive the contribu- 
tions of the spectators, ho was speedily accosted by 
some of his fellow-countrymen. It was the first 
time for a considerable period that he had thus 
conversed with any one belonging to his own 
native land ; and even with such a wretch as this, 
there was a certain pleasurable feeling in the cir- 
cumstance. He had a tale ready prepared ; for 
he was naturally anxious to avoid the slightest 
hint that might lead to his identification with the 
individual who had escaped from captivity in 
Inderabad. He told a story of shipwreck— of his 
sole survivorship from the catastrophe— of long 
and painful wanderings — of the miseries he had 
endured— and of the kindness which he expe- 
rienced on the part of those natives with whom he 
was now connected. The result was that rupees 
showered in upon him ; and the donations were all 
the more liberal on account of the favourable re- 
presentations which he made in respect to the 
troop of dancers whom he accompanied. A few 
hours sufficed for the reaping of a considerable 
pecuniary harvest; and on his return to the 
khan, the Barker feasted in a sumptuous manner 
with the male portion of the company. 

For about three weeks he travelled with his new 
friends; and they had no reason to regret the 
Hndness they had in the first instance bestowed 
upon him 5 for as they had foreseen, their ordinary 


receipts were trebled and quadrupled. He soon 
found that the dancing girls were as profligate as 
they were beautiful: they had their paramours, 
almost indiscriminately, amongst their male com- 
panions : and they readily sold themselves to any j 
individkals amongst the spectators whom they 
might chance to please. The Barker beheld scenes 1 
which excited his own desires almost to a perfect j 
frenzy ; but if ever he himself made the slightest 
advance towards any of the Hindoo girls, his over- ' 
ture was received with a peal of laughter. At 
some of the towns where they stopped, the girls 
were hired to dance at private parties given by 
wealthy natives ; and it was seldom on such occa- 
sions that some of them failed to captivate a few 
of the male guests,— the result being profitable to ' 
the beautilul but unprincipled females who thus 
readily bartered their charms for gold. 

Money poured in so fast that the itinerants were 
enabled to add many comforts to the little move- 
able property which they had previously possessed. 
They purchased, amongst other things, a couple of 
tents ; and thus during their journeys they were 
, enabled to erect their IhkSporary habitations in 
I the most pleasant spots which they reached. They 
I lived luxuriously : they replenished their ward- 
robes: but they would not permit the Barker to 
change his own travel-soiled costume for a better 
one — because they had found by experience that 
the more miserable his appearance, the greater 
was the sympathy of the public. In ail other 
respects he profited equally with themselves in the 
pecuniary harvest which they reaped in every 
town, village, or hamlet wlaere they stopped ; and 
he was treated with exceeding kindness by his 
companions. 

There was one of the girls whose beauty tran- 
scended that of all the others. She was tall and 
superbly formed, — her whole appearance reminding 
the Barker of Indora*s ayah, the deceased Sa- 
goonah. This dancing-girl of whom we are speak- 
ing, made a deep impression upon the English- 
man : or rather, we should say, her beauty excited 
his imagination to a pitch that was almost intole- 
rable. She had a paramour — perhaps two or three 
— amongst the male members of the company; 
and she was likewise a special favourite amongst 
those libertines who in the towns intrigued with 
the dancing-girls. The Barker on two or three 
occasions, when under the influence of liquor, had 
seized opportunities to throw Amorous looks upon 
this girl ; but she had invariably responded with a 
peal of merry laughter. There was nothing 
scornful nor derisive in it : it was only the joyous, 
careless merriment of a female who found herself 
solicited by a very unloveable being, — a being 
whose ugliness imparted a ludicrousness to any 
overtures coming from such a quarter. But even 
when she thus laughed, she looked all the more 
handsome : for her red lips revealed two rows of 
teeth which, though somewhat large, were as white 
as ivory and faultlessly even ; while at the same 
time the hilarity of her thougkts infused additional 
lustre into her large black mischievous eyes. The 
costume which she wore, and which was similar to 
that of her female companions, displayed the con- 
tours of the bust most voluptuously; and the 
Barker was wont to feast his eyes upon those 
charms until at last he felt that he must do some- 
thing desperate in order to gratify his [passion* 
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W© laave already said that the itinerants had 
I lim’chtRsod tento ; end these, durin;^ their journeys, 
were erected for four or five houis each afternoon, 
when the heat of the sun rendered travelling itn- 
possible. One day, the tents were set up in the 
midst of a field of soft sweet grass,- and at a little 
distance there was a meandering stream. The 
itinerants proposed that there should be a general 
bathing : but the Barker refused to be one of the 
party ; for knowing that there were alligators in 
the rivers of Hindostan, he shuddered at the idea 
of committing his person to those treacherous 
waters. He therefore remained m one of the 
tents ; while all his male companions proceeded to 
the river. 

How, it happened that the very dancing-girl of 
whom he had become so much enamoured, declined 
for some reason or another to ' accompany her 
female friends to the spot where they were to le- 
fresh themselves with immersion in the stream. 
She remained in the other tent, entirely ignorant 
that the Barker was in the adjacent one, — as he 
likewise was unaware that she had also stayed be- 
hind. He was reclining upon the grass inside the 
tent, thinking of that girl — suffering his imagina- 
tion to gloat upon her charms— when the sound of 
her voice was wafted to his ears. She was sing- 
ing : her voice was a beautiful one ; it was full of 
melody ; and even so hardened, callous, and em« 
bruted a soul as that of the Barker was touched 
by its harmony. He rose from the grass : he ad- 
vanced to the entrance of the tent — and he listened, j 
He knew the voice j and it struck him that the 
girl might be alone. Creeping cautiously to the ! 
tent which she occupied, he lay down fiat upon his | 
face — lifted the canvass an inch or two — and I 
peeped in. The girl was changing her apparel, — | 
singing to herself the while, unsuspicious of im- 1 
pending danger. , 

The Barker felt that this was his opportunity. 
The spectacle which he beheld of that halfinaked 
female maddened him to a degree that if the most 
hideous death were to prove the inevitable conse- 
quence, he could not restrain himself. All of a 
sudden he appeared at the entrance of the tent. 
The Hindoo girl was for a moment startled— and 
for a moment frightened too, at the sinister gloating | 
looks of the English hanger-on of the company: 
but quickly recovering her self-possession, she 
smiled in a deprecating «manner, as much as to hid 
him observe that he was taking a liberty. At the 
same time, with a movement as languid as her 
sense of modesty was slight, she threw a garment 
over the bust that was previously exposed in all 
its voluptuous nakedness j and as the Barker still 
lingered, she now made him a more imperative 
sign to withdraw. Instead of obeying her, he : 
rushed forward and seized her in his arms- She j 
did not scream out : hut with all the elasticity of 
the serpent — a suppleness which served her even 
better than mere physical strength would have 
done — she in a moment disengaged herself from 
his embrace, — gliding out of it as it were m a 
manner which he himself could scarcely compre- 
hend- In the twinkling of an eye she was at the 
farther extremity of the tent; and thinking that 
the Barker would be satisfied with this repulse, 
she smiled good-humouredly, entreating him at 
the same time in her own native language to 
withdraw. But the garment which she had 


thrown ovur her shoiiiiltleM, rmainod m the Bar- 
ker’s arms, as iC it wej?si fcb(j mei’o phantom of 
the substantial, warm, and giiowing shape which 
for an instant those arms had retained in their 
i fervid pressure. Maddened by the spectacle of 
her nude beauties, he rushed forward again : but 
the girl eluded him — and darting forth from the 
tent, she sped towards her female companions, 
who were bathing in the river at a little distance 
from the male members of the troop. 

A terrible execration burst from the lips of the 
Barker as he rushed after her : but she was soon 
far ahead; — and he stopped short. He now 
cursed himself for what he had done : he was 
afraid lest he should diaw down upon his head 
the vindictive rage of the girl’s friends. He 
stood irresolute how to act . but not long did he 
remain thus undecided, for in a few minutes 
he beheld the whole company, male and female, 
rushing towards him. They were but partially 
dressed: they had evidently hurried out of the 
water at the hasty entreaties of the girl. The 
Barker fled precipitately. 

Away he ran across the fields, — some of the 
men pursuing him, and shouting m vindictive 
accents. The Burkei ran for his life never per- 
haps had he put forth such speed ' Glancing over 
his shoulder, he found to his delight that he was 
distancing his pursuers, — until at length they were 
no longer within the range of his vision. 

But now he was once more a solitary wan- 
derer. By an act of infatuated madness he had 
all in a moment severed the ties which connected 
him with a number of beings who were veritably 
his friends, and in whose company he had enjoyed 
personal security, luxurious living, and cheerful 
society. He cursed himself over and over again 
for his unmitigated folly : he even thought of re- 
tracing his steps and grovelling upon his knees to 
implore forgiveness : but he dreaded lest he should 
fall a victim to those darker qualities of the Hindoo 
character which his conduct had excited. He 
therefore continued Ms way; and in about an 
hour he reached a village, where he purchased 
some rice — for he had a few rupees in his pocket. 
Proceeding to the khan, he cooked his provisions, 
and passed the night there, —he being the only 
tenant of the place. For the next three or four 
days he wandered on without experiencing any 
adventure worthy of note, but entertaining the 
hope that something would turn up to relieve 
him from these solitary peregrinations. He ob- 
served at the different towns and hamlets where 
he stopped, or through which he passed, that there 
were no of&cials m the Anglo-Indian uniform; and 
he therefore concluded that his wandeiing steps 
had again led him into rhe dominions of some in- 
dependent prince. This was a subject for lej Dic- 
ing, inasmuch as he had sore remembrance of the 
torture-chambers that he had witnessed : but on 
the other hand he dreaded lest he should by any 
possibility have entered the boundaries of Queen 
Indora’s realm. 

His money was now all gone : the last coin had 
been expended upon food; and nothing had 
transpired to afford him fresh companionship or 
to promise a pecuniary resource. It was early one 
morning, that having slept at a khan in a large 
village, the Barker was journeying along a road, 
when he beheld an elephant advancmg from the 
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opposite direction. It was conducted by a 
mahout , and as it drew nearer, the Burker recog- 
nised the very individual to whom be had behaved 
so unhandsomely, BEis first impulse was to turn 
out of the road, and strike into the fields : but a 
second thought induced him to proceed. He re- 
collected the good-tempered character of the 
mahout : he felt assured that he was not vindic- 
tive ; and he reasoned within himself that even if 
the Hindoo would do him no good, he would not 
wreak upon him any evil. 

As the elephant advanced, the mahout recog- 
nised the Burker; and he stopped the animal. 
Xhe Englishman looked appealingly: the Hindoo 
seemed irresolute how to act, — until at length his 
natural kindness prevailed, and he extended his 
hand in token of forgiveness. The Burker eagerly 
grasped it ; and the mahout, seeking the shade of 
some neighbouring trees, produced bis provisions. 
He and the Barker sat down together, while the 
elephant wandered to a little distance; and as the 
two men ate and drank, the Hindoo made signs to 
intimate that the Barker’s appearance was a mise- 
rable one. While the mahout was gazing upon 
his English companion, a singular change gra- 
dually came over hia countenance: some idea 
seemed to be settling into consistency in his brain j 
and the Burker could not comprehend what was 
thus passing in his thoughts. Suddenly producing 
a newspaper, the mahout turned to a particular 
column— referred to some announcement there — 
and then again studied the appearance of the 
Burker. The idea which he had entertained, now- 
seemed to be confirmed ; and he placed the news- 
paper in the Barker’s hand. It was printed in 
the Hindostanee language : there were two or three 
I columns of advertisements, and at the head of 
^ several the Burker beheld the name of ** Iedee- 
AEAD.” But the mahout pointed to a particular 
advertisement ; and though the Burker could not 
comprehend it, yet he felt persuaded that it related 
to himself. 

The mahout laid his finger upon that special 
announcement, and then pointed significantly to 
the Burker himbelf. The Englishman was seized 
with terror lest the mahout, who was well armed, 
should endeavour to hand him over to the grasp of 
Justice: but the good-natured Hindoo vehemently 
made reassuring signs. The Burker pointed to 
the word “ Indebabae the mahout slowly 
waved his arm all around as much as to imply that 
as far as the vision could reach it was the domain 
of Queen Indora. He then rose from his seat 
upon the grass ; and placing a few small coins in 
the Barker’s hand, made signs to show that they 
must part. He called his elephant, which at once 
j obeyed the summons ; and when mounted on the 
animal’s back, he pointed in a particular direction, 
—thereby intimating that it was towards that 
point the Burker must Journey if he wished to 
pass beyond the limits of Indora’s kingdom. 

The mahout continued his route, leaving the 
Burker again all friendless and lonely. The 
wretched Englishman watched the colossal ele- 
phant and the kind-hearted Hindoo till they were 
out of Bight ; and more bitterly than ever did he 
deplore his ungenerous conduct towards one who 
in other circumstances would evidently have proved 
so stanch a friend. It was hut too plain that his 
recent apprehensions were well founded, and that 


he was once more a wanderer within the limits of 
Queen Indora’s dominions. It was likewise evi- 
dent that his escape had been advertised in the 
Journals of that kingdom, and that a reward had 
been offered for his recapture. The mahout had 
indicated the direction which he was to take in 
order to place himself in safety ; and he therefore 
lost no time in following that friendly suggestion. 
He Journeyed on with rapidity ; and for about an 
hour pursued his way through tracts of country 
the excellent culture of which, together with the 
! smiling hamlets and neat villages, indicated the 
! prosperity enjoyed by Queen Indora’s subjects. 
The farm-houses were infinitely superior to those 
which the Burker had seen in the Anglo-Indian 
territories ; and, in a word, there was every indi- 
cation of a truly paternal government in its most 
substantial realities, and not in the delusions of a 
fiction. 

The Burker, we said, had Journeyed for about 
au hour after parting from the friendly mahout, 
when he reached a broad road lined with trees on 
either side. The immense avenue presented a 
most grateful shade : but not for many minutes 
had the Burker paused to rest himself there, when 
his ear caught the sounds of some approaching 
cavalcade. He looked in the direction whence 
those sounds came ; and he beheld banners float- 
ing at the extremity of the avenue. He hastened 
to conceal himself m the midst of a knot of shrubs 
which grew between the more stately trees ; and 
he felt assured that he had chosen a hiding-place 
impenetrable to the gaze of even the keenest ob- 
server. 

The procession advanced. First came a squadron 
of about five hundred cavalry, consisting of native 
troops, but apparelled in an uniform very much 
resembling that of British Xancers, They were 
all fine men; and the high plumes which waved 
above their heads, gave them the appearance of a 
towering stature, as they defiled slowly along the 
avenue. They were all mounted upon splendid 
steeds, and in front of them were borne the ban- 
ners which had first met the Barker’s eye. Im- 
mediately behind this squadron of cavalry, ad- 
vanced a number of sumpter-horses, attended by 
some fifty menials, apparelled in uniform of a less 
martial description than that of their precuisors. 
Then came twelve trumpeters, splendidly attired 
and all bestriding bright ?^bay steeds. Hext ap- 
peared SIX elephants, with magnificent castles 
upon their backs ; and in these castles were 
seated a bevy of young and beautiful ladies, all 
richly apparelled, and evidently belonging to 
the household of some great personage who was 
yet to appear in the procession., The elephants 
were followed by twelve handsomely apparelled 
gentlemen, mounted upon beautiful horses ; and 
these individuals likewise appeared to belong 
to the establishment of a higher personage who 
was yet to come within the range of the concealed 
observer’s vision. Those gentlemen in the glitter- 
ing Court dresses were followed by two light wag- 
gons, each drawn by six horses, and on which lay 
the apparatus for the erection of two superb pavi- 
lions. Then came a carriage drawn by six milk- 
white steeds, whose flowing tails nearly touched 
the ground. Hothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cence of their caparisons ; and over each one was 
thrown a rich brocade, embroidered with gold 
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flowers, the delicate texture servicg to keep off : 
the insects from the animals. Three postilions, in | 
light elegant liveries, guided that splendid team. 
The carriage was of corresponding elegance, rich- 
ness, and beauty* It was lightly constructed, and 
had a canopy with blue satin curtains, all em- 
broidered in gold. If the reader will picture to 
himself a canopy, fixed by means of four upright 
slender shafts of solid silver upon an open English 
chariot, he may form an idea of the nature of the 
arrangements of this elegant vehicle. 

But who occupied that carnage? Erom all 
the former part of the procession which had passed 
like a gorgeous panorama before him, the con- 
cealed Englishman was prepared to behold Queen 
Indora and her royal husband— that object of all 
her love whom she had elevated to become the 
sharer of her mighty and magnificent dominion. 
And truly, the King and Queen of Inderabad were 
the occupants of that beautiful equipage. He 
whom the reader has known as Bertram Vivian, 
or Clement Bedcliffe, or Lord Clandon, was seated 
in that carriage, by the side of his queenly wife. 
He wore an Oriental costume ; for he had judi- 
ciously deemed it prudent to identify himself with 
the habits and customs of the country which, m 
sweet partnership with Indora, he was called upon 
to govern. About his person were the insignia of 
his kingly office ; and if ever there were an instance 
in which, as an exception to the general rule, the 
natives of India had reason to bless the presence 
and the authority of an Englishman, it was in the 
case of the inhabitants of Inderabad with regard ! 
to this monarch who ruled them so wisely and so 
well. And never perhaps had he of whom we are 
speaking appeared to greater advantage dm mg 
this medium period of his life. Time seemed to sit 
lightly upon him ; and, in the vigour of his prime, 
yet did he look several years younger still. 

And Indora, who sat by his side— how glo- 
riously handsome was she * — what grand and gor- i 
geous beauty had the people of Inderabad to 
admire in the person of their Queen I Her coun- 
tenance was radiant with happiness as she looked 
proudly and fondly upon the husband whom she 
had raised to a throne, and /le likewise was happy, 
— for if anything could compensate him for the 
blight of his first love, it was the wondrous devo- 
tion which had been displayed by her who had 
taught his heart to love a second time I 

The procession passed on— another squadron of 
five hundred lancers closing the rear. The Burker 
beheld it all from his hiding-place, where his pre- 
sence remained unsuspected ; and before the bril- 
liant panorama faded like a magnificent vision 
from his'view, he heard the clarions, the trumpets, 
and the horns, sending their loud metallic notes in 
tuneful harmony along the avenue. At length 
those sounds died away in the distance : the pro- 
cession was no longer to be seen j and the Burker 
came forth from his hiding-place. 


CHAPTEE CLXIL 

I 

f THE CATASTEOPHE. 

The Englishman pursued his wanderings ; and 
when night came he still continued his way— for 


he dared not enter any village, for fear lest he 
should be recognised as the individual advertised 
in the journals of the kingdom. At an isolated 
cottage however he had obtained some food, for 
which he had offered to pay ; but the occupants of 
the tenement had refused a reward for that which 
they gave from purest motives of charity. All 
night long did the Englishman wander, following 
however as well as he could recollect the direction 
which the friendly mahout had pointed out. He 
knew that wild beasts prowled at night time ; and 
thus he walked and walked in continuous terror- 
startled by the rustling of every bough — and 
frightened by the echoes of his own footsteps. 
Still he felt it were better to dare any peril, rather 
than incur the risk of being recaptured by the 
officials of the kingdom. 

"When morning dawned, the wretched man was 
still dragging himself along, — wondering when he 
should reach the limits of that kingdom, and by 
what indication he migA obtain the assurance 
that he was beyond the territory of Indeiabad. At 
another isolated cottage he obtained a meal; and 
again was it given him in charity — again was the 
reward which he offeied, rejected. How different 
would it have been anywhere in the Anglo-Indian 
possessions 1 — so true it is that humane and libe- 
ral rulers model the sentiments of the people into 
humanity and liberality , while on the other hand, 
rapacious and hard-hearted authorities afford an 
example which tends to warp the national cliarac- 
ter with sentiments of lapaciousness, selfishness, 
and uneharitablenoss. 

Eor three or four days the Burker wandered on, 
without experiencing any adventure worthy of 
paiticular notice. He continued to leceive 
eleemosynary chanty, without finding the prof- 
ferea recompense accepted, — until one evening lie 
reached a small farm-house where in ret-urn for 
the meal that was furnished him a high puce was 
exacted. Kow, although the Burker was but 
little accustomed to regard matters m reference to 
the amenities of social considerations, it never- 
theless occurred to him that he had entered upon 
a "different province. He had by this time picked 
up quite a sufficiency of the Hmdostanee lan- 
guage to he enabled to put the question,— that 
question which hitherto he had not dared to put 
from fear of exciting suspicion. He however 
gave utterance to it now ; and he comprehended 
the answer. He was no longer within the limits 
of Queen Indora’s kingdom; and therefore in 
respect to her jurisdiction he felt himself safe. 
He endeavoured to ascertain in what district of 
India he actually was, but all he could make out 
was to the effect that he was not withm the Eng- 
lish possessions. 

He pursued his way, now walking with loss 
rapidity, and wondering what would happen next 
to him in the catalogue of adventures which ho 
appeared destined to experience beneath the burn- 
ing sun of Hindostan. He had not proceeded 
very far before he reached an isolated cottage, 
where he resolved to beg a shelter for the night. 
He knocked at the door ; and it was opened by a 
fierce-looking native, who surveyed him sus- 
piciously in the clear starlight. This individual 
was about fifty years of age his complexion was 
more swarthy than that of the natives generally : 
he had a short curling heard ; and this, as well as 
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bis bair, was grizzled. Erom beneath his loose 
garments a brace of huge pistols peeped forth | 
and there was a dagger stuck without concealment 
in his belt. 

The Barker began to plead piteously for a 
night’s lodging, calling to his aid all the words of 
the Hmdostanee language which he could possibly 
muster : hut the swarthy-faced man, after eyeing 
him suspiciously for nearly a minute, banged the 
door in his face. The Burker dared not renew his 
application, nor make any demonstration of his 
rage; for the weapons possessed by the unconth 
individual left the Englishman completely at a dis- 
advantage. He was however so much fatigued 
that on dragging himself to a little distance, he 
sank down, completely exhausted; and strong 
though his energies naturally were, he had not the 
power to raise himself, nor even the courage to 
make the attempt. 

It was on a grassy bank by the side of a little 
streamlet, that ho had l&ius fallen ; and the oppo- 
site side of the road was thrown into a dense shade 
by a line of trees. In a few minutes the Burker 
felt somewhat refreshed — or at all events his faint- 
ness had passed off, and he was about to raise him- 
self up to his feet, when his ear caught the sounds 
of the trampling of horses’ hoofs. They appeared 
to come from the direction of the cottage; and 
thitherward he looked. He beheld three horses 
being led round from the back part of the cottage 
— no doubt from a stable in the rear of the little 
building. Two men were thus leading them ; and 
a third appeared at the door of the cottage. The 
starlight was sufficiently brilliant and the Burker 
was near enough to perceive that this individual 
who came forth from the habitation, was the same 
who had so rudely hanged the door in his face. 

The three men mounted the horses : hut pre- 
vious to taking their departure, one of them— he 
whom the Burker had so vainly appealed to — 
issued some instructions to a female, who appeared 
upon the threshold. The woman replied in .a few 
words ; and the men slowly rode away. They 
were approaching the spot where the Englishman 
was lying upon the grass : he had already formed | 
but a very indifferent idea of the characters of in- 
dividuals who could afford to k^ep horses and who | 
yet frequented such a comparatively wretched 
hovel : — indeed he took them to be desperadoes of 
some sort or another ; and he therefore fancied 
that they were quite capable of putting an end to 
his existence if they had any reason to suspect 
that he was watching them. He curled himself 
up as it were, with his face downward— at the 
same time getting as much beneath the shade of 
the bank as possible; and the horsemen passed 
him by without noticing his presence. The Bur- 
ker suffered them to get to a considerable distance 
before he rose to his feet ; and then he began to 
reflect at leisure upon the circumstances which 
had just occurred. He thought that inasmuch as 
the man had given parting instructions to the 
woman, she was, most probably the only person 
left in the cottage. The men had most likely gone 
forth for some considerable time— at all events for 
an hour or two ; and the idea was strong in the 
Barker’s mind that he had seen the commence- 
ment of an adventure which it was worth while to 
carry out. He drew nearer to the cottage: he 
crept up to the window— he listened, but heard no 


voices speaking. He made the circuit of the 
building : it was a very small one * and the more 
closely he inspected it, the meaner was its appear- 
ance. He again posted himself at the window; ( 
and through a crevice he could now obtain a view 
of the interior of the apartment. 

The only occupant thereof was an old woman, 
the redness of whose blear eyes was thrown out 
into horrible relief by the swarthiness of her com- 
plexion. Her mouth had completely fallen in 
through the loss of teeth: her nose and chin, 
which must always have been prominent, even in 
her youth, appeared nearly to meet. Her hair, ; 
which was grey, hung straight down her back: 
her form was bowed ; and her hands trembled with 
age as she lifted the food to her lips : for she was 
at supper. The table had evidently been spread 
with an excellent banquet, — with the remnants of ‘ 
which she was now enjoying herself. Enough of 
the provender*liowever remained to convince the 
Burker that such diet was inconsistent with the 
mean appearance of the cottage ; and he was thus 
confirmed m his opinion that the three cavalieis 
did earn their living by means which they 
could honourably and frankly explain to the autho- 
rities of the country in which they dwelt. 

The old woman kept ©n eating and eating, ever 
and anon having recourse to the contents of a 
bottle which the Burker felt assured must furnish 
something very potent, for at each draught the 
hag’s eyes grew more inflamed. At length she 
made an end of her repast ; and having leisurely 
cleared the table, she knelt down in one corner 
where an old mattress was rolled up. Erom be- 
hind this mattress ske drew forth a small wooden 
box; and thence she took a massive gold chain, a 
pair of splendid earrings, and three or four other 
articles of jewellery. These she examined with 
the greatest attention — holding them up to the 
light, and placing the gemmed ornaments in such a 
way as to catch the beams upon the brilliant stones 
with which they were set. Then she took some 
warm water in a little wooden bowl ; and she began 
to wash the jewels in a way which convinced the 
Burker that she was seeking to rub some stains 
off them — most probably spots of blood. Doubt- 
less, then, those valuable articles were the produce 
of murder and robbery ? — and all that the Barker 
thus saw confirmed him in his opinion that the 
three cavaliers were what in other countries would 
be termed brigands, banditti, or highwaymen. 

The Burker continued to watch the old woman 
for a few minutes longer, in the hope that she 
might display some more treasures— of which he 
had already made up his mind to posses^ himself, 
if possible. The jewels, being cleansed, were re- 
stored to the little box ; and thence the old woman 
drew forth a quantity of gold and silver coins, 
which she likewise began to examine with a scru- 
tinizing attention. But now the Burker thought 
it high time to interfere ; and he accordingly 
opened the door, thus bursting with startling 
abruptness into the cottage. 

The old woman gave vent to a shriek at this 
sudden irruption; and dropping the coins from 
her hand, she stood in dismayed uncertainty as 
to the meaning of this startling presence. But 
the Burker did not give her many moments for 
reflection: he sprang upon her with as much 
fierceness as if he were a tiger fresh from some 
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neighbouring juugle ; and the frail, wealiTj, emaciated 
form of the wretched woman was dashed against 
the wall. His fingers were at her throat : she 
could not again cry oat: — naught but gasping, 
suffocating sounds emanated from her lips. These 
were like the gurglings of water endeavouring to 
force a passage through a pipe where it is pent up. 
The eyes of the Barker glared with ferocious reso- 
lution; he dashed the woman’s head against the 
wall ; and he quitted not his hold upon the throat 
until he acquired the certainty that she was a 
corpse. 

Then he hastened to self-appropriate the jewels 
and the money which had tempted him to the com- 
mission of this horrible crime : he tore the mattress 
from its corner — he ransacked the whole place ; 
j but he found no other spoil worth carrying off. He 
I looked about in tbe hope of finding some defensive 
I and offensive weapons, with which he might arm 
f himself : but he discovered none. !&e was think- 
j ing of taking his departure ; but he could not re- 
i sist the inclination to refresh himself with the 
remnants of the food which the hag had placed 
away in the cupboard. His respects were first of 
all paid to the bottle unto the contents of which 
he had seen the woman herself have recourse ; and 
having partaken of a deep « draught of the potent 
' spirit, he hastily crammed the provisions into his 
mouth. 

But all of a sudden the rapid advance of horses* 
hoofs galloping towards the cottage, smote his ears ; 
and he darted forth. It was a beautiful starlit 
night ; and his person was plainly visible to the 
three horsemen who were returning to the hut ; 
for they were the same individuals who had so re- 
cently taken their departure thence, and whose 
speedy reappearance the Burfcer had so little anti- 
cipated- Ejaculations escaped their lips as they 
instantaneously suspected that there must be some- 
thing wrong ; for the murderer, in his precipitate 
retreat, hud left the cottage door open. The three 
horsemen almost immediately overtook him : and 
with such speed did they thus rush in upon him 
that it was a perfect miracle he escaped from being 
trampled beneath the hoofs of the animals which 
they bestrode. They leapt from their horses, and 
seized upon him ; he was immediately recognised 
by the bearded individual to whom he had so vainly 
addressed himself for food and lodging, and who 
had so unceremoniously banged the door in his 
face. This man and another held him in their 
custody; while the third rushed into the cottage. 
Then cries of rage and astonishment rather than of 
horror hurst from the lips of this last-mentioned 
person on beholding the spectacle of the murdered 
woman : but in reference to that spectacle, he was 
no doubt too much accustomed to deeds of blood 
to be horrified at it. The truth was quickly pro- 
claimed to his two comrades, — one of whom drew 
forth a pistol and was about to level it at tbe 
Burker*8 head, when his wrist was caught by the 
hand of the person with the heard, and who was 
evidently the chief of the desperadoes. This man 
hastily ejaculated a few words, of which the Barker 
comprehended just sufficient to make him aware 
that instead of bemg summarily put out of ex- 
istence, he was to he reserved for a few minutes 
until his caplors could decide upon some punish- 
ment which in its horror might be more befitting 
the atrocity he had perpetrated. He ^was dragged 


into the cottage, and tbe three men were on the 
point of searching his person, — when the Barker, 
with a desperate effort, disengaged himself from 
their grasp, and with such violence that one of the 
desperadoes was hurled against the wall, where his 
head struck some projecting object and he re- 
mained senseless. A pistol bullet, discharged by 
the man with the grizzled beard, whistled past the 
Englishman’s ear ; but in the twinkling of an eye 
the latter, driven to desperation, sprang at the 
person just alluded to and hurled him down like- 
wise. All this was the work of a moment ; for 
the Barker seemed to be nerved with the strength 
of a thousand. The remaining desperado bounded 
towards him with his drawn dagger with one 
grasp as dexterous as it was powerful, the Barker 
tore it from his hand, and drove it into his heart. 
The Hindoo fell back with a loud cry : the Barker 
gained the door and rushed from the cottage. 

Springing upon the nearest steed, he urged the 
animal into its fleetest gallop : but he quickly 
found that he was pursued — he had no doubt by 
the chief of the three desperadoes. Eor some 
minutes he continued galloping along at a tre» j 
mendous pace, until he could no longer conceal 
from himself the fact that fleet though his pro- 
gress were, that of his pursuer was more rapid 
still ; and his resolve was quickly taken. He 
threw himself from his steed,— taking care to 
alight on the grass which grew thick by the side 
of tbe road ; and though considerably bruised, he 
experienced no other injury. He crouched down 
in the dense shade of the trees, while the horse 
went careering on ; and in a few moments his 
pursuer dashed past. Then the Barker plunged 
amidst the trees, gained the fields on the opposite 
side, and hurried across them as fast as his bruised 
limbs would permit. 

He soon became convinced that he was safe 
from pursuit; and he relaxed his speed. We 
have already said that it was a beautful starlit 
mght ; and the Barker could thus discern all the 
features of the landscape through which he was 
wendmg his way. There were plenty of trees ; 
but he could distinguish no habitation. He walked 
on ; and thus for a couple of hours he continued 
his route, until he reached a little village, where 
he looked about for the khan, if there were one. 
He was not long in discovering the house of public 
accommodation: the fire which chanty usually 
provided in those places, was not extinct ; and by 
its light he could perceive an individual seated in 
the corner. That person recognised him : for in a 
moment he sprang at the Barker’s throat, and 
dashed him with violence to the ground. The 
Englishman was stunned by the force of the con- 
cussion ; and when he came back to consciousness, 
he found himself alone. He felt in his pockets : 
the jewels and the com which he had self-appro- 
priated at the hut, were gone , for the individual 
who had thus assailed him was the chief of the 
three desperadoes. Why the man had not taken 
his life, the Barker could not conceive,— unless it 
were that he either fancied that the violence of 
the fall had killed him ; or else that he had very 
recently been seen in that khan by some of the 
inhabitants of the village, and having his own 
reasons for not choosing to debar himself of the 
opportunity of future visits, ho had thought it 
mote prudent to abstam from committing a crime 
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of winch he must inevitably be suspected as the 
author. Be tins as it may, it is not the less cer- 
tain that the Englishman had escaped with his 
life : but he mentally levelled the bitterest impre- 
cations against the robber-chief who had de- 
spoiled him of the jewellery and the coins. The 
Barker did not reflect that this punishment was 
far less in amount than the retributive justice 
which was rightfully his due for the barbarous 
murder be had committed at the cottage. 

Afraid that the desperado might possibly think 
better of having spared his life, or for any other 
reason might return, the Barker issued from the 
khan, and resumed his wanderings. The sun, 
when rising above the eastern hills, found him 
still painfully dragging himself along ; and not a 
habitation was to be seen. The heat soon became 
so intense that he was compelled to seek the shade 
of a group of trees ; and he fell fast asleep. He 
slumbered for several hours; for the sun was con- 
siderably past the meridian when he awoke again ; 
and his Vanderings were resumed. Still he beheld 
no habitation— not so much as the humblest cot- 
tage where he could implore a meal ; and he was 
famishing. He severely felt the bruises which he 
had sustained when throwing himself from the 
horse ; and it was with difflculfcy that he pursued 
his way. 

As the dusk advanced, the Barker fancied that 
he heard the ominous growl of some wild beast in 
the distance ; he stopped short, the blood freezing 
in his veins — ^his hair seeming as if it stood on 
end. But all was silent : and he continued his 
way. He knew by this time that several kinds of 
wild beasts — especially tigers — haunt particular 
spots ; and he therefore put forth all his speed to 
increase the distance between himself and the 
place where he fancied the terrible sounds bad 
reached his ear. The night set in with a degree 
of darkness such as he had not known before ever 
since these wanderings of his commenced • but 
still he pursued his way with the continuous hope 
that the glimmering of a light would at length 
guide him to some habitation. He had now eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours : he was faint with 
hunger, as well as exhausted with fatigue. Every 
now and then he fancied that the ominous growl 
reached him from a distance ; and thus he dared 
not yield to that sense of weariness he was 
compelled to pursue his way. 

Through the darkness did he wander on: no 
beaten road was it that he was now pursuing ; and 
as far as he could possibly judge, the country was 
growing wilder and wilder. All of a sudden the 
horrible idea flashed to his mind that he might be 
penetrating into some jungle; and he stopped 
short, all the flesh creeping upon his hones, Hot 
long did he deliberate i he turned and endeavoured 
to retrace his way; but he soon found himself 
floundering through that long rank grass and 
amidst that underwood which was so terribly 
characteristic of the jungle where the most hor- 
rible experiences of his Indian life had been ob- 
tained. Hothing could exceed the wild horror and 
anguish which took possession of the miserable 
man : but he succeeded in extricating himself from 
the thicket into which his wayward steps had led 
him ; and he stood upon what he conceived to be 
safer ground. All farther thought of endeavouring 
to retrace his way was now abandoned; and over- 


come with exhaustion, he sank down where he 
was. A species of desperate carelessness now suc- 
ceeded the agonizing feelings to which ho had pre- 
j viously been a prey ; and he almost persuaded 
himself that it would he better if m the slumber 
to which he meant to yield, some reptile should 
sting him to death or some wild beast should de- 
spatch him at a blow. And soon the man slept. . 

When he awoke, the sun was just breaking in 
the eastern horizon ; and the Barker, starting up, 
glanced hurriedly around. Yes — his worst fears 
were confirmed : it was hut too true — ^he was evi- 
dently again in the midst of a jungle. Oh ' if 
any one had seen him at that moment, how 
ghastly pale he grew I — what horror convulsed his 
features I Ho longer could he call to his aid that 
desperate brutal callousness with which he had 
nerved Mmself before closing bis eyes in slumber 
during the past night. Ho !— for he was now 
keenly alive to all the renewed terrors of his posi- 
tion. Eor awhile he abandoned himself to the 
agony of his feelings ; and tears came from his 
eyes. It was not the first time that wretch whose 
soul was stained with a thousand misdeeds, had 
wept in the midst of an Indian jungle. But at 
length he suddenly cursed himseif for his weak- 
ness; and he looked with straining eyes around, la 
the hope of discovering where the wild scenery 
might gradually grow less savage or altogether 
cease. But he could discern no issue from the 
wilderness. He strove to find the marks of hia 
footsteps, that by retracing them his aim should 
be accomplished. Herein again he failed; and as 
he stood there, in the midst ot that jungle, he had 
no earthly conception from which point of the 
compass he had entered it. If he were to wander 
on in the hope of finding the means of egress, he 
might only he plunging deeper and deeper into a 
wilderness which his imagination, guided by past 
I expeiience, depicted as full of horrors. Every source 
of apprehension belonging to that past experience, 
in connexion with the frightful circumstances of 
an Indian jungle, was now again opened up to his 
fevered fancy. The wretch was famishing; and 
yet he forgot his hunger amidst the agitation of 
his thoughts. 

Either to find an issue from that place or to 
perish in the attempt — these were now the alter- 
natives which once again he had before him. He 
wandered on, avoiding as well as he was able the 
long grass, on account of the venomous reptiles— 
and the trees on account of the boa constrictor. 
At length he beheld a shrub laden with fruits, 
such as he had seen in the markets of towns and 
villages, and in the gardens belonging to farm- 
houses. He therefore felt assured that they were 
not poisonous, even though growing in their ^ild 
state : but he knew not their name. He ate 
greedily of those fruits ; and when he had thus 
appeased his hunger and thirst, he filled his wal- 
let with them. Then he continued his way ; and 
for two or three hours he wandered on in the 
scarcely tolerable heat of the scorching sun, — not 
daring to seek the shade of the trees, and vainly 
looking about for some cavern wherein to shelter 
himself. 

Slowly and painfully he progressed, finding no 
issue from that jungle, — wonderifig whether he 
were plunging deeper and deeper into it,— and 
wondering likewise whether it were the same of 



wliicTi his former experiences were so bicleous and 
so horrible. Perhaps, ho thought to himself, his 
circuitcus wanderings might possibly have brought 
him hack into that same terrible maze; and he al- 
most wished that it was so, for he fancied that if 
ho could find his iivay to the cavern, he might 
thence remember the direction which had led him 
to an issue into a place of safety. Thus he wan- 
dered on and on, endeavouring to buoy himself up 
with hope— but nevertheless having the sickening 
conviction that it was feeble indeed. He grew 
more and more desponding : he found it to be in 
vain to struggle against the despair which was 
growing upon him— hemming him in closer and 
closer— narrowing the circle which for a little 
while he had managed to keep at a distance. He 
felt like a doomed man j a presentiment that his 
hour approached, was creeping upon him — steal- 
ing into his soul— gnawing as it were into Lis 
hearths core— making the perspiration feel colder 
ITo. 103.— PoTJETir Seeies. 


and more clammy upon his hrow and all over hi3 
form, despite the torrid sunbeams that poured 
their full glare upon him as he dragged his weary 
limbs along. It was thus in this wretched frame 
of mind that the Barker pursued his way through 
the jungle: but the catastrophe was near at hand. 
He presently fancied that he discovered some- 
thing like a beaten path ; and for a few moments 
joy sprang up in his soul. But the seeming path 
was suddenly lost in the midst of tall rank 
herbage, where stood a' solitary tree. Though 
hitherto so careful to avoid the neighbourhood of 
trees, yet the Barker disicgarded on this occasion 
his wonted caution : for he thought that the path 
might be only encumbered by the thickets of 
weeds and bushes, and that it might be continued 
on the other side. He was pursuing his way, 
when quick as the Hghtning-fiash leaps forth from 
the storm cloud, a tremendous snake sprang down 
from the tree, and more quickly than the eye can 
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w ink, the wretched man was enfolded in the awful 
priaoiiago of its colls. 

Oil, \*hat a wild cry of agony rang through the 
jungle' But hcio our description must stop 
short . 0 cannot enter deliberatelj into the pain- 

lul details of that wretched criminal’s suffeimgs. 
Loth menial and physical, winch lasted for many 
liouis until the huge reptile with its coustricting 
power ciushed the bieath out of ita victim’s 
body. 


CEAPXEB CBSIIL 

IlTDEEAHAE. 

Qheeh Ineoha. and her royal husband were 
making a tour of their dominions, at the time the 
magnificent procession passed like a gorgeous 
panorama before the view of the concealed English 
fugitive. It was Indora’s object to introduce her 
consort to the principal cities and towns of the 
Kingdom of Inderabad, and at the sam# time to 
receive the memorials and petifcioUs of those of 
her subjects who had representations to make or 
grievances to complain of. She and her husband 
travelled with the accustomed pomp of oriental 
potentates, — not that they themselves were flat- 
tered by this display of ostentation and ceremony, 
but because they considered it expjedient to follow 
the course that was in accordance with the habits, 
manners, and prejudices of the country. At every 
town which they visited, the municipal authorities 
prepared the most welcome reception for the royal 
travellers ; and this was no false nor hollow parade 
of sycophantic feelings— but it was ihe sincere an- ' 
thusiasm of persons who were satisfied with their 
rulers. Those very municipal corporations them- 
selves owed their existence to the enlightened 
policy which Indora’s husband, when plain Clement 
Eodcliffe, had recommended for the adoption of 
the King of Inderabad ; and thus all those town- 
councillors pressed forward with a genuine feeling 
of gratitude to welcome the personage to whose 
enlightened advice they were indebted for the 
civic privilege of self-government. BTor less were 
they enthusiastic in their welcome of that lady 
who had raised to her side upon the throne the 
man whose name had for years past been idolized 
in Inderabad — the enlightened English reformer 
to whose policy that kingdom owed the liberty of 
ita institutions and the spirit of strict justice 
which animated the execution of ita laws. 

The royal tour was a series of pageants, fes- 
tivities, and rejoicings. Erom the palatial man- 
sion to the humblest cottage the efleefe of the 
liberal policy which Indora’s husband had in times 
past initiated, was everywhere felt; and in the 
breasts of all grades beat hearts that were full of 
enthusiasm for their intelligent King and his 
grandly handsome wife. In every city and town 
a High Court was held, at which all memorials 
and petitions were received : but few were the 
complaints brought under the cognizance of their 
Majesties. In these rare instances where it did 
occur, the minutest investigation took place ; and 
chastisement was inflicted on the offending autho- 
rities. The manner in which justice was thus 
distributed, enhanced the admiraiion already ex- 


perieneod by the people for their illustrious 
rulers; and the judges, magistrates, and othjr 
functionaries of the law were taught the k'sson 
that as their good conduct was ceitaiu to be re- 
waided, any dereliction on tueir part was on tUo 
other hand equally sure to be detected and 
punished. 

It was the determination of Queen Indora and 
her royal husband that Inderabad should be ren- 
dered the model state of llindostan;— that all its 
internal resources should be developed to tho ut- 
most, not for the mere benefit of a few, but for 
the advantage of the many. According to old 
prejudice, there were still some few ojQices \i hich 
were hereditary in particular families: but this 
system was completely abolished ; and all those situ- 
ations were thrown open to the general competi- 
tion of merit. Schools were established, and a good 
national system of education was founded. In short, 
every measure was taken to ensure the welfare, 
the prosperity, and the happiness of the millions 
over whom Queen Indora and her husband ruled 
SrO carefully and so well. 

■When the icur was completed, the royal proces- 
sion returned to tho capital. It was a grand day 
for Inderabad, — that one on which the whole popii- 
lation of the city poured forth to welcome the re- 
turn of their King and Queen. These illustrious 
1 personages were received with the loudest accla- 
mations ; and here again tho enthusiasm was all 
genuine : it was not the false, hollow, motiveless, 
and unmerited adulation which attends upon tho 
progress of Koyalty in other countries of the world, 
especially in those of Europe. 

And now let us look into the interior of the 
palaCe at Inderabad. There we shall behold tho 
Queen and her illustrious consort seated upon 
their thrones, in the great audience-hal), giving 
an affable and gracious reception to all the high 
dignitaries of the kingdom, to the councillors, the 
Judges, and the magistrates; and receiving such 
recommendations or suggestions as each in his own 
special department might have to offer. And all 
those dignitaries appeared to be inspired with too 
same enlightened views and intentions which ani- 
mated their Sovereigns. If they saw opportu- 
nities of effecting improvements or legitimate 
economies in the departments over which they 
presided, they manifested the most enlightened 
zeal to take the initiative of their own accord, 

! instead of waiting until public clamour de- 
manded ameliorations or insisted upon the aboli- 
tion of abuses. It was no mere meaningless levee 
which those Sovereigns thus held: it had good 
business-purposes in view ; and Queen Indora as 
well as her husband felt, when the reception was 
concluded, that they had not sat upon thrones as 
idols to receive an adulation which should be 
offered to G-od alone, and which is impious when 
offered to mere mortals, — ^but that the hours they 
devoted to the ceremony were fraught with real 
sterling benefit to their subjects. 

The audience being finished, the King and Queen 
retired awhile to their own private apartments ; 
and thither we will follow the splendid Indora. 
"We shall now find her seated in an elegantly- 
furnished boudoir, attended by halfa dozen of her 
ladies, with whom she conversed upon intellectual 
topics. The most serious sage might have been a 
listener without finding his common sense out- 
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raged or Hs soul disgusted bj any frivolities on 
the part of tbai beauteous bevy. Presently the 
Queen bethought herself of something ; and she 
gave instructions to one of her ladies, — who im- 
mediately retired to execute it. In about half-an- 
hour a young 'woman, in an European dress, was 
introduced into the boudoir ; and she threw her- 
self upon her knees at the feet of the Queen. 

“ Rise, Amy,” said her Majesty : and then she 
made a sign for all her ladies to retire. *‘Sit 
down by my side,” continued Indora ; ** and tell 
me how fares it now with your sister Marion ?— 
how has she borne herself during the three months 
of my absence on my tour through my kingdom ?” 

“ Your Majesty may judge by my countenance,” 
replied Amy button, with a tone and look of the 
deepest gratitude, whether I have reason to be 
rejoiced at the conduct of my sister Marion. I 
feel convinced that she is thoroughly reformed— 
that she is completely penitent for her past errors 
•—and that no temptation could now possibly draw 
her aside from the path of virtue.” 

“ This IS indeed gladdening intelligence, Amy,” 
said Indora. '‘'And your sister is still pleased with 
the secluded residence which I allotted to you 
both ?” 

“ Oh I call it not secluded,” exclaimed Miss 
Sutton, in a tone of grateful enthusiasm, " when 
it possesses every charm to render it agreeable. 
How could Marion be otherwise than satisfied 
with such a sweet spot ? A picturesque villa — 
situated in the midst of a delicious garden, abound- 
ing in all the choicest fruits and fiowers of this 
oriental clime -Oh I how deep a debt of grati- 

tude do we both owe to your Majesty and to your 
illustnous consort the King I” 

" I am well rewarded for anything I have done 
for you both,” replied Indora, “by finding that you 
are grateful— by seeing that you are happy— and 
by hearing that your sister is so completely re- 
formed. I promised you, Amy, that whenever the 
day came that you could positively and truthfully 
assure me of this reformation on your sister's part, 
I would grant her an audience. G-o and conduct 
her hither.” 

Por a moment there seemed to be some little 
hesitation and confusion on Amy Sutton’s part; 
and while the blushes were still upon her cheeks, 
she said, “ May it please your Majesty, both my- 
self and my sister have formed a few acquaint- 
ances ; and amongst them 

“ I think,” interrupted Indora, smiling, “ that I 
can penetrate your meaning : and if so, I may 
save you the confusion of further avowals. It is 
natural enough 1 — that is, if my surmise he cor- 
rect. You have formed acquaintances — and 
amongst them are doubtless two young men who 
have not beheld with indifference the good looks 
of Amy and Marion Sutton. Is it not so ?” 

“It is, your Majesty,” replied the young 
woman, her cheeks still suffused with blushes. 

“ And who are these young men ?” asked the 
Queen, her countenance gradually becoming 
serious. 

Amy Sutton replied to the question. 

“A Captain and a Rieutenant in the Royal 
Guard,” continued the Queen ; “ and I happen to 
recollect them both. Yes— they are good-looking 
young men. But have you reflected, Amy 

“ Gracious Queen,” responded the young woman, 


“they know overyihing! Yesterday they simul- 
taneously avowed thoir sentiments; and I frankly 
explained to them all the antecedents of my sister 
and myself. Hothing did I conceal— neither the 
outrage which had robbed me of my honour— nor 
the temptations to which Marion had suc- 
cumbed.” 

“ And what said these young men ?” asked In- 
dora. 

“I told them, may it please your Majesty,” 
continued Amy, “ of all your great kindness to- 
wards us both, and of the opportunity which you 
had afforded my sister of reforming her conduct. 
I assured them that Marion was indeed deeply 
penitent. In a word, may it please your Majesty, 
they will espouse us if we have your gracious per- 
mission.” 

“And that permission will not be refused, 
Amy,” rejoined the Queen. “Some such idea as 
this I had certainly entertained : indeed I was in 
hope that you would comfortably settle in my 
dominions. There must be forgiveness for the 
erring who are truly penitent ; and thus Marion 
must be forgiven I Go to her— bring her hither 
—and let me see your contrite sister.” 

Amy Sutton departed ; and in a short time she 
returned, accompanied by Marion. The latter — 
so full-blown a beauty in her own native clime— 
had lost somewhat of the rich luxuriance of her 
charms: but it seamed as if it were only the mere- 
tricious glow that had passed away, leaving her 
more serious-looking and with the air of one who 
I was now more accustomed to commune with her- 
i self. She threw herself at the Queen’s feet, and 
pressed to her lips the royal hand which she 
moistened with her tears. The Queen bade her 
rise : she spoke kindly and encouragingly to her ; 
and she gave her excellent advice, without the 
formality of a severe lecture. It was rather as a 
friend than with the authority of a Sovereign that 
Queen Indora thus spoke ; and her words pro- 
duced a powerful effect upon the young woman. 
At length the two sisters retired, with the assur- 
ance that their welfare should ever be watched 
over by Queen Indora. 

If we were to glance into another part of the royal 
palace, we should find a steady -looking, bub a con- 
tented and cheerful European, seated in a large 
comfortable apartment, with a quantity of papers 
before him. At his right hand upon the table 
stands an iron cash-box ; and the hd being open, 
its glittering contents of gold and silver are re- 
vealed, One after another the domestics of the 
Royal Household enter this apartment, to receive 
their monthly salaries, as well as to render an ac- 
count of the respective offices which they fill. The 
Englishman speaks the nati'^e language with faci- 
lity : he maintains the proper dignity of a superior 
official ; but there is no undue pride about him— 
nothing that savours of arrogance in his manner : 
ho is calm and busmeas-Uke, with a kind word for 
every one who merits his approbation. He evi- 
dently occupies a post of the highest trust and con- 
fidence : he holds no mean rank m the royal palace ; 
for the oriental costume which he wears is rich, and 
he is treated with the utmost respect by those who 
thus in their turn seek his presence. Eor this per- 
sonage is none other than the faithful Mark, now 
Intendant of the Royal Household in the palace of 
Inderabad, 
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Let US look into another apartment in that same 
palatial dwelling ; and we shall find the King, also 
seated at his desk ; and his Majesty is busied with 
a variety of ofHcial documents, as well as with other 
correspondence. It is his private cabinet to which 
we thus introduce our reader: it is splendidly fur- 
nished ; and on one side there is an array of shelves 
covered with volumes belonging to the best lite- 
rature of the European nations. Presently Queen 
Indora enters ; and a smile immediately appears on 
the countenance of her husband as he rises to wel- 
come her. She seats herself by his side j and she 
tells him all that has just taken place with the two 
English sisters. 

“You have acted kmdly and wisely, as you 
always do, my beloved Indora,*’ answered the King, 
gazing with mingled affection and admiration upon 
the gloriously handsome countenance of his splendid 
Queen. “ I know those officers: they are steady, 
well-conducted young men ; and you will perceive, 
my Indora,’* continued his Majesty, taking up a 
paper from a pile upon his desk, “ that according 
to the recommendation of their Colonel, I had 
placed their names upon this list for speedy pro- 
motion, I will see them to-morrow j and they 
shall assuredly wed these young women of their 
choice.” 

The Queen was gratified to find that the proj cfc 
experienced her husband’s approval : and the King 
proceeded to say, “The courier has just arrived 
with the European letters , and here are a number 
from our friends in the West. Look, Indora! j 
these are for you I recognise the writing of my 
sweet young relative Christina. And here are two 
or three from Christian to myself. Let us read, 
and then compare notes.” 

Ear some little time the royal couple were 
occupied with their correspondence; and when 
they had concluded, they again looked at each 
other. 

“ Christian tells me,” said the King, “ that he 
has every reason to believe my young fiiend Stan- 
ley — whose father, by the bye, has been created a 
Peer— IS making an impression upon the heart of 
Christina.” 

“ Oh ! then, I see, that you are not more than 
half in the secret, Bertram 1” replied Indora, with 
a gay and cheerful smile ; “ for the amiable Chris- 
tina has written me several long letters, in which 
she frankly explains her feelings towards Major 
Stanley and in short she loves him.” , 

“Ah! is it so?” ejaculated the King. “Then| 
I am indeed truly delighted !” 

“ I always felt convinced,” said Queen Indora, 
that so well-principled, pure-minded, and excel- ( 
lent a girl as Christina would triumph successfully J 
over the hallucination which for a time had 
taken possession of her in respect to Lord Octa- 
vian” j 

“Ah! there is a postscript to the latest of 
Christian’s letters,” exclaimed the King, “ I had j 
overlooked it 1 Yes — it is indeed true the Hon. 
Major Stanley has been accepted by Christina ” \ 

At this moment the door of the royal cabinet ' 
opened ; and an official made his appearance. | 

“Tidings, may it please your Majesties, have 
just reached Inderabad,” said the official, — 

“ hideous and horrible tidings they are too— rela- 
tive to that Englishman who escaped some time 
ago from one of the State prisons ” 


“ Indeed 1” exclaimed the King “ has a cruiii- 
nal’s righteous doom in some way overtaken that 
I wretch at last ?” 

“A doom, sire, the most fearful — the most ter- 
rible !” replied the official. “ It appears that 
three or four w’andermg C-ossoons were passing 
through a jungle in the neighbouring State — they 
were on their way to a cavern, to which, as I un- 
derstand, they occasionally retire when pretending 
to withdraw themselves from the world for pur- 
poses of self-mortification ; and while traversing 
that jungle, they beheld a frightful spectacle. 
The Englishman, still alive, was enfolded in the 
coils of a monstrous reptile. One of the G-ossoons 
happened to know something of him, I believe : 
he had seen him before, in the very cavern to 
which I am alluding 

“And you say that the wretch still lived?” 
asked the King, while horror was depicted on his 
own countenance as well as on that of the 
Queen. 

“Yes, sire— he still lived,” rejoined the official. 
“I have just had the tale from the lips of the 
G-ossoons themselves; and by the description of 
the man, it is unquestionably the same who 
escaped from Inderabad Oa beholding those 
G-ossoons, he implored them in the most piteous 
manner to help him. But what could they do ? 
They had no fire-arms , and even while the wretch 
was shrieking forth in his agony, the coils of the 
horrible reptile were constricting all the more 
tightly around him.” 

“ Frightful though the man’s death must have 
been,” said the King, shuddering visibly, “ it is 
not cruel nor uncharitable to declare that it was 
only an adequate retribution for the appalling 
crimes of which, to our certain knowledge, he has 
been guilty.” 

Tae offitial withdrew; and the King, following 
up the spirit of his former observations, sai i to 
the Queen, “ So true it is, my beloved Indora, 
that there is punishment in this world for the 
wicked, and that sooner or later G-od’s vengeance 
wiU alight upon their heads !” 


CHAETEK CLXIT, 

THE EXECXJTIO^r. 

HoE^insrojraEE Lajte Gaol is the County Prison | 
for Surrey; and therefore persons committing I 
penal offences on. the southern side of the ThamU'?, 1 
are committed to that sinister establishment instead | 
of to Xewgate. | 

In a condemned coll at that Surrey prison we | 
shall find Barbara Smedley. She had been con- I 
victed at tae Central Criminal Court, on tlie I 
clearest evidence, of having been an accomplice in ! 
the murder of Joseph Preston at the little house 
which she and her husband, together with her 
mother, Mrs. "Webber, occupied at the time m 
Lambeth, The wretched woman knew that there 
was no earthly hope for her; and yet she seemed 
most impenitent. When she stood in the dock 
and was asked the usual question why sentence of 
death should not he pronounced, she had insolently 
pleaded that inasmuch as her husband, who was a 
participator in the same crime, had only been con- 
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demned to transportation for life, it would bo a 
burning shame*’ to send her to the scaffold. The 
Judge considerately remonstrated with her, — repre- 
senting that her husband had availed himself of a 
special offer made by the (3-overnment, and by 
giving the great criminal Barnes into custody, he I 
had obtained that mercy which was promised in 
the placard issued by the Secretary of State. Still | 
Mis Smedley reasoned with a bold hardihood 
against the judge’s argument,— -vowing that as 
long as her husband was suffered to live, it would 
be nothing short of downright murder to inffict | 
the extreme penalty upon herself. Sentence was | 
however pronounced; and when the awful judg- j 
ment of the law was delivered, Bah Smedley was 
borne shrieking, yelling, and vociferating horribly, I 
from the dock, | 

She was now in Horsemonger Lane Graol— in a j 
chamber formed of massive masonry, and with j 
huge iron bars at the window. This window looked j 
upon a passage that was well watched ; and thus, I 
even if she removed the bars, escape would be , 
next to impossible. Eemove those bars indeed ! 
Many a strong vigorous man had been in that 
same cell, under a similar sentence, and there had 
been no escape. Could she — a comparatively weak 
feeble woman— do that which the powerful arms 
of stalwart men could not accomplish? I^o, no I — 
She knew that she could not: she had neither saw 
nor file— she had not so much as a nail wherewith 
to woikl 

The door was massive : the walls were of a thick- 
ness that defied penetration. She was as if en- 
tombed in a sepulchre f And yet the threshold of 
the grave had not yet been passed by ber : she was 
still living— living to endure a terrible death! Bid 
remorse strike her ? No . she experienced not com- 
punction for the crimes of which she had been 
guilty : but she gnashed her teeth with rage — and 
her eyes glared— and her form quivered with fury 
—and she clenched her fists until the nails almost 
penetrated into the fiesb, — at the idea that the 
world, as she termed it, had got the better of her 
and that the law had mastered her. 

The chaplain visited her, and endeavoured to 
reason her into a better frame of mind: but 
she listened sullenly and gloomily. She did 
not choose to display her fiercer passions in the 
presence of the reverend gentleman, for fear lest 
he should report her as insubordinate, and she 
might be subjected to even a sterner coercion than 
that which she experienced. But when the chap- 
lain had quitted her cell, she laughed scornfully : 
it was like the mocking laugh of a fiend. The 
truths of religion had not touched her : death had 
no terrors for her in respect to the world which 
lies beyond the grave. It was only on account of 
the fact of being cut short in the midst of ber 
earthly career, that she felt so deeply ; and this 
depth of feeling was as far removed from true con- 
trition as the poles are asunder. It was, as the 
reader has seen, the malicious fury of a fiend— the 
concentrated rage of a demoness — m having been 
triumphed over by the world and the law. 

She was allowed to take a little exercise, either 
in a courtyard at stated hours, or m the passage 
communicating with her own cell. She preferred 
the latter. She did not want, she said, to be made 
a spectacle to the other prisoners : it was enough 
to have to look forward to the day when she would 


become a spectacle for thousands in all the neigh, 
bourhood of the gaol. 

There were several other cells in the same array 
with her own, opening into the same passage. 
These cells wore allotted to female prisoners who 
had committed very serious ofiencea. A couple of 
days after Bab Smedloy’s condemnation— and 
while she was walking to and fro in the passage — 
the iron gate at the end was opened to give ad- 
mission to some new prisoner. This was an elderly 
woman, who was so overcome by grief and was 
weeping so bitterly, that she had to be sustained 
by the turnkey who was conducting her in. 

‘‘Another candidate for up aloft?” asked Bab 
Smedley, thus alluding to the scaffold, for at 
BCorsemonger Lane Q-aol public executions take 
place on the roof of the mam building, 

" Not quite so bad as that,” answered the turn- 
key, disgusted with the flippant hardihood of the 
condemned woman, and yet not choosing to speak 
harshly to her from the fact that she was con- 
demned. 

« Well, what is it, then ?” demanded Bah : and 
without waiting for a reply, she said to the new 
prisoner, “ Come, my good dame, it’s no use 
whimpering here. All the tears in the w'orld 
won't melt down these walls or soltea the iron 
bars.’* 

“ Oh, my heavens * to think that it should have 
happened at last 1” moaned the new prisoner, with 
bitterest lamentations, as she wrung her hands in 
despair; and Bab Smedley now discovered that 
she was a foreign woman from the peculiarity of 
her accent. “ That villain Shadbolt ” 

“Ah ! he is safe under lock and key likewise— 
if that’s any consolation to you,” said the gaol 
ofRcial. 

“I know it*” exclaimed Madame Angelique — 
for she the new prisoner was ; “ and it is the only 
consolation I To think that I should have been so 
mad !” — and she again gave way to her lamenta- 
tions. 

She was now consigned to a cell ; and the turn- 
key locked her in, because the prison rules would 
not permit the condemned captive Barbara Smed- 
ley to hold conversation with any other inmate. 

“ Who is she ? and what has she done ?” asked 
Bab Smedley of the turnkey. 

“ She was once a famous milliner— and something 
else too— at the West End of the town,” replied 
the turnkey. “ She retired, as everybody thought, on 
a good fortune— and had a beautiful villa at Brix- 
ton. But a little while ago she seemed suddenly 
to lose the best part of all she had - that is to say if 
she ever had it : and she took up with a fellow named 
Shadbolt, who was once in the detective force. A 
precious scamp he is— though I daresay that this 
Erenchwoman knew a trick or two, and didn’t re- 
quite much temptation to lead her to do what she 
has done.” 

“And what is that?” asked Bah Smedley. 

“Just a little bit of forgery,” responded the 
turnkey. “Of course having been m such a good 
way of business, the Erenchwoman was pretty well 
acquainted with the signatures of many noblemen, 
and rich gentlemen who used to pay their wives’ 
bills by means of cheques ; and perhaps she might 
have had some of their letters by her. However, 
let that be as it may, she and this Shadbolt tried to 
make up a good purs© before bolting off together 
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to Prance or America, or beaven knows where. So 
they manufactured three or four cheq^ues ; they got 
the money for a couple—they were found out when 
presenting the third— and now they^ve been com- 
mitted for trial.” 

“And that will be transportation for life,” ob- 
served Bab Smedley. 

“Just so,” replied the turnkey, as he unlocked 
the gate at the end of the passage to let himself 
out. 

“Well, for my part,” rejoined Bab, “I’d sooner 
cut one caper and have done with it off-hand.” 

The turnkey Hung a look of pity upon the 
hardened woman : but he perceived that her at- 
tempt to smile was a hideously sickly one — and he 
knew therefore that though she pretended she 
would rather suffer death than be doomed to trans- 
portation for life, yet that in her own heart she 
envied the comparatively happy position of Ma- 
dame Angelique. We may here remind the 
reader that the Prenchwoman had lost the greater 
portion of the ill-gotten gams of her former mode 
of life, by having been compelled to assign them to 
charitable institutions according to the decree 
which Queen Indora had pronounced from the 
judgment seat in the memorable tribunal at Oak- 
lands. In a fit of desperation Madame Angelique 
had subsequently thrown herself entiiely into the 
hands of the unprincipled scoundrel Shadbolfc; and 
the reader has now seen the result of this fatal in- 
timacy, The idea which had so often haunted 
her— namely, that of finding herself m a criminal 
prison— was now realized j and she knew that her 
doom would be transportation. Much altered was 
she during the last few months. She had lost her j 
emhon^oint : she had grown comparatively thin : 
her looks were haggard— her cheeks all the more ' 
so through the absence of the rouge that was wont 
to colour them : her eyes were sunken and hollow : 
some of her false teeth were gone. Aa for the 
state of her mind, it was more horrible than we 
can possibly describe : for she had but a very 
vague idea of what transportation actually meant 
—and through this very ignorance she was all the 
more terrified, as in imagination she realized it. She 
pictured to herself gangs of felons, female as well as 
male, working together in chains— in the midst of 
swamps swarming with reptiles, or of forests ren- 
dered hideous by the howling ot wild beasts : she 
shuddered at the fearful long voyage across the 
seas : in short,* the ex-milliner of a fashionable 
region of the West End was now as abject and 
miserable a wretch as any unfortunate vagrant 
whom she had ever turned away from her door. 

When locked up in the gloomy cell— that cell 
which even in the middle of summer seemed to 
strike a cold horror deep down to her very vitals 
—she threw herself on the hard pallet, and gave 
way to her grief. She did not hear that there was 
a loud knock at the little trap in the huge mas- 
sive door; and that knock was repeated several 
times before it aroused Madame Angelique from 
the woful condition into which she was plunged. 
At length she heard it j and starting up, she I 
hastened to open the little trap. The woman I 
5 whom she had seen in the passage, now met her I 
view. I 

“ Come,” she said, “ what’s the use of your 
taking on like this P It won’t mend matters, 1 1 
suppose ; and why can’t you and I have a little | 


companionablo discourse?— as I daresay wo shahi’t 
be very long allowed to be neighbours together.” 

“Who are you? and what have done?” i 
inquired Madame Angelique. “But tell me!” ' 
she added, with a shudder : “ where is that 
woman who was condemned to death two days 
ago ? I hope in the name of heaven she is not 
near us ’ I should dream of nothing but gibbets 
and scaffolds ** 

“Don’t bo a fool*” interjected Bab Smedley, 
who could not prevent her countenance from, as- 
suming a ghastly look, “ Should you like to see 
the woman 

“ Ho yes * ” replied Madame Angelique. 

I “ Yes, yes * I should like to see one who must be 
more miserable than myself : for there would be a ' 

! consolation even in l;7iai r 

“ Don’t make so sure,” rejoined Bah Smedley, ' 
“ that the woman you speak of is so uncommonly 
miserable ” 

“ ITot miserable !” cried Madame Angelique, 

“ Good heavens- ” 

“ Hush ! — not so loud ! We shall be overheard 
by those scamps of turnkeys ; and they will pretty 
soon make us hold our tongues!” 
j “ You at all events seem to take your lot care- 
i lessly enough,” said Madame Angelique, now 
speaking in a low voice again; and it was with 
a species of envy that she contemplated this 
woman who to outward appearance was so indif- 
ferent to the fact of being the inmate of a gaol. 
“I suppose you are not going to remain here ; 
long ?” 

“Ho— not long,” replied Barbara Smedley : hut 
'it now struck Madame Angelique that she had 
a strange look, “My time’s up next Monday 
week.” 

“ So soon ?” ejaculated the ex-milliner : and she 
heaved a deep sigh of envy. 

“ Yes— so soon,” rejoined Mrs. Smedley, 

Madame Angelique’s attention was now more 
than ever riveted upon the woman’s countenance, 
over which their appeared to sweep a look of such 
wild intense horror that it seemed to indicate any- ' 
thing but a real callousness or indifference. A 
strange suspicion began to hover in the mind of 
the ex-milhner; for she recollected that the re- 
cently condemned murderess was to be executed 
on Monday week; and the coincidence of this 
woman’s statement relative to the period of her 
own liberation, together with that look which had 
just swept over her features, engendered the idea 
that she herself might possibly be the doomed ; 
wretch. 

“You wanted to seo the woman who is to be ; 
hanged,” said Barbara, affecting a laugh — but it | 
was hollow, and died into a sepulchral gurgle in 
her throat ; “ and here she is !” 

“You?” ejaculated Madame Angelique: for 
even now she could scarcely believe her ears, 

“Yes — I!” responded Bab Smedley, exerting 
every effort to maintain an air of bravado. “ And 
why not ? I suppose I have had my day ; and I 
may as well go next Monday week as live on. 
The turnkey told me you were safe to be trans- 
ported ; and I consider myself a happier woman 
than you. Why, sooner than I would be sent out 
of the country in a dreadful convict- ship, to en- 
dure all sorts of horrors, I would mount the scaf- 
fold cheerfully.” 
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“ Ko said Madame Augelique • you aie de- 
ceiving me—you have not the shgliteat advantage 
over me 1 I am happier than you ! You know 
it--you feel it I It is a useless endeavour on your 

part to persuade yourself 

Don't tell me that ! — don't daro speak to me 
in such a way’” cned Barbara Smcdley; “or I 
will tear your eyes out — and her features be- 
came livid, not entirely with rage, but with the 
intense horror of her thoughts as she keenly felt 
the truth of all that the Prenchw^oman had been 
Just saying to her. 

Madame Angelique was frightened at Barbara 
S medley's appearance . she looked la if she were a 
tiger-cat about to fly at her; and fch^ ex-milliner 
closed the little trap in the massive door. 

Shortly afterwards the turnkey came to lock Bab 
S medley up in her cell again ; and the miserable 
woman felt a despondency was creeping over her, — 
a despondency which she could not possibly shake 
olT— a depression which defied all her efforts to 
struggle against. She endeavoured to sing — to 
hum a tune — to force her bps to repeat aloud the 
declaration that she would sooner be executed on 
the scaffold than condemned to transporta4aoii ; 
but all was of no avail. Ji^isery of mind was 
growing upon her apace, — till at length she sat 
I down upon the pallet in her cell, and gave way to 
I her reflections. 

But lb was when night came, and she was in 
the utter darkness of this cell, that her thoughts 
grew the most harrowing. There she was, in the 
full vigour of life — in a few days to become a 
corpse! She would be placed in a cofSn, and the 
horrible idea stole into her brain that when in 
that coffin she would have the suffocating sense of 
knowing that she was there. She could not fancy 
that this life which was now so vigorous, could so 
utterly pass away as to leave her inanimate as a 
marble statue — unsusceptible of whatsoever she 
was now enabled to feel, to know, or to think of. 
With such thoughts as these she writhed and 
tossed upon her bed: she pressed her hands to her 
brows to subdue tbe terrible activity of her brain ; 
and then she strove to settle herself to sleep but 
hours passed ore slumber stole upon her eyes. 

Ah ! what was this ?— why was the door open- 
ing ? and who was now stealing in ? Was it in- 
deed the turnkey's voice that bade her speak low 
as he bent over her couch, and told her that he | 
had come to save her ? Could she possibly believe 
him P Ob, if there were a light that she might 
distinguish his countenance in order to discern 
whether he were mocking her or not I He bids 
her rise and hastily huddle on her clothes — but to 
be sure and not make tbe slightest noise, for fear 
lest an alarm should be raised and the proceedings 
should be discovered. Oh, how eager for freedom is 
she now !— but in the strong suspense, the wild 
hope, and the tremendous fear which she expe- 
riences, she trembles so that she can scarcely put 
on her apparel. At length it is done ; and she 
follows the turnkey from the cell. She is in the 
passage even the air of that stone corridorj 
though 'tis still within the prison-walls, seems to 
inspire her lungs with the vivifying freshness of 
freedom's atmosphere. The turnkey unlocks the 
iron gate. Why is he thus befriending her ? why 
is he risking everything on his own account to save 
her from tbe gallows ? She knows not ; and her 
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' thought^} grow confus^'d as she trios to conjeutuv. 
But at all events he is siuccro--aufl that is suid- 
; cient : for he is perfurming his prumiso— he is 
guiding her to freedom. They thread the stone 
; passages : they walk on tiptoe— their garments 
i rustle not— they proceed with the stealthiness of 
I ghosts* Her kind friend, whose generosity is so 
unaccountable, possesses the key of every door 
that stands betwixt herself and freedom ; and each 
is opened in its turn. How favourable are all cir- 
cumstances I — no other official of the gaol appears 
—no one comes forward to offer the slightest mo- 
lestation nor to bar their way ; and thus the court- 
yard is reached. It is traversed Ah I now they 

are at tho great gates of the building. But what 
will the friendly turnkey do? how can ho contrive 
to open them? But strange!— tho porter does 
not come forth ; and her generous guide has got 
the keys of these gates likewise. The wicket 
opens — she passes out — she turns to thank him— 
but he is gone. And now she forgets precisely 
what turning she takes to get away from the 
dreadful prison she has just left : but she finds her- 
self groping along through lanes and alleys which 
get narrower and darker, and less practicable the 
further she proceeds. It is as if she were in a 
maze which becomes more and mor ' bewildering 
I the deeper she plunges into it. She is frightened : 

I her liberty seems to be of no use to her : she has 
an appalling sense of progressing nearer and 
nearer to some terrific danger which will suddenly 
overwhelm her. And yet she must continue to 
flounder on through the intense darkness ; for to 
turn back is to retrace her way to tho prison 
whence she has escaped. All of a sudden a hand 
is laid upon her shoulder — myriads of lights 
spring up around her— the narrow alley through 
which she was groping her way swarms with con- 
stables— her name is vociferated and she 

wakes, to find it all a dream I 

Heaven alone could tell how long this dream 
had lasted : but whether it had endured for a 
space equivalent to that which the incidents them-* 
selves seemed to occupy, or whether all its elabo- 
rated details had actually been condensed into a 
far more limited compass in respect to time,— cer- 
tain it is that the woman had been dragged through 
all the variations of the strong feelings, emotions, 
and sensations that could have veritably pertained 
to the pi ogress of realities* So exhausting was the 
influence of all she had thus felt, and so over- 
powering was the crowning disappointment, that 
she lay for some time as if unable to move. The 
light of morning was glimmering in at the barred 
window; and the configuration of the vaulted cell, 
as well as the few objects that were in it, were dis- 
cernible with sufficient clearness to convince her 
that she was really the inmate of a dungeon, and 
that it was no horrible hallucination which her 
fevered brain had conjured up. Yes — she was a 
condemned woman ; and she was to perish on the 
gibbet 1 

Day after day now passed ; and she saw no 
more of Madame Angehque: for the Drench- 
woman was afraid of her, and would not open the 
trap-door when she knew that Barbara Smedley 
was taking exercise in the passage. The chaplain 
continiied to visit her; but she still showed no 
contrition. She was very, very miserable — but 
not penitent. Her hardihood was breaking-hut 
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nob in the right sense. It vraa leaving her a prej 
to hoiTor, to anguish, to the direst alarms — we 
might even say to an excruciation of mental 
agonies : but still it awakened not in her a true 
sense of the awful position m which she was placed. 

Her time was drawing on : day after day was 
going by : one more day was past — the fatal one, 
as it approached, was assuming a hideous substan- 
tiality, like a spectral form emerging from a mist 
and taking colossal proportions. Still there was 
no penitence. Of wretchedness and woe, of deepest 
depression and profoundest despondency— -of all 
these was she the prey : but she had no true re- 
morse. The Sunday came on which what is called 
the condemned sermon” was to be preached ; and 
the chaplain delivered a discourse which he hoped 
might touch her heart. She rocked herself to and 
fro in the condemned pew j and when the cere- 
mony was over, she was so weak and faint that 
she had to lean on the arm of a turnkey to get 
back to her cell. Then the chaplain visited her : 
bub he found her still impenetrable to the feelings 
with which he piously sought to imbue her. She 
had now a matron or nurse remaining altogether 
with her: for an apprehension was entertained 
that in her desponding condition she might at- 
tempt suicide. Oh, what a glorious illustration of 
the merciful nature of our law, which takes such 
sealous care of those whom it is about to hang ! 

The hours went by : and though she did nothing 
to beguile the time — opened no book, conversed 
not with the matron, nor on this day took exer- 
cise in the passage— yet did the minutes flit past 
as if on the wings of a hurricane : for the nearer 
her doom approached, the more quickly went the 
time. Just when she would have had it drag itself 
along as if with leaden feet, it flew past her with 
the speed of a race-horse I 

It was not until a late hour that she put off her 
apparel and lay down on her pallet. She had sat 
up and kept awake as long as she could, in order that 
she should not be cheated by slumber of the time 
that yet remained for her to live. So exhausted 
was she by the harrowing emotions that raged 
Within her, that sleep almost immediately visited 
her eyes; and thus she slept for some hours, — a 
dreamless sleep so far as she understood it— but 
yet a feverish one, as the vigilant matron perceived 
that it was. 

But, Ah ! what ominous sounds aro those which 
now break upon the ears of the condemned woman ? 
A candle is burning dimly m the cell; and she 
starts up in affright. She listens : there is a ham- 
mering— a knocking; carpenters are at work. 
She comprehends what it is ; the scaffold is being 
erected on the roof of the gaol I Each blow of 
the hammer seems to strike upon her very brain ; 
every fresh sound appears to touch a chord thrill- 
ing with horrible coldness to her very heart’s core. 
The matron endeavours to direct her attention to 
the more serious duty of preparing to receive the 
chaplain; for it is now past five o’clock in the 
morning, and the reverend gentleman is expected. 
But the condemned woman hears her not ; all her 
thoughts seem to be riveted in an appalled manner 
upon those sounds that reverberate so dull, so 
heavy, and with such ominous reiteration through 
the cell. 

The chaplain made his appearance ; but on find- 
ing that the prisoner was still in bed, he retired 


for a short tune, while she rose and apparoUed her- 
self. This she did mechanically, at the suggestion 
i of the matron , and then the chaplain returned. 
I She listened to him with eyes expressive of a 
dreamy vacancy ; she appeared not to comprehend 
what he was saying, but only to be conscious of 
the droning sound of a human voice in her ears. 
Thus nearly two hours passed ; and then the 
matron, who had retired for a time, brought m the 
condemned woman’s breakfast. She ate and drank 
all that was set before her : but everything she 
now did, seemed to be marked by the listless 
apathy of an idiot. 

At length an incident occurred which startled 
her into a vividly frightful sense of her appalling 
position. The door opened : the Governor and 
the ITnder-Sheriff entered the cell: but there was 
some one behind them — a man who lingered on 
the threshold. This was the executioner. Bab 
Smedley started up to her feet, her countenance 
convulsed with horror; and then she suddenly 
abandoned herself to the wildest and most pas- 
sionate lamentations. When her anguish had 
somewhat subsided, and she had resumed her seat, 
the chaplain thought it a fitting opportunity to 
renew his well-meant ministrations but the 
wretched woman listened not to him — she sab 
rocking herself to and fro, moaning piteously. 
The executioner approached . she rushed to a 
corner of the cell— she wildly bade him keep off, 
if he valued his life. Eemonstrances were vain ; 
and force had to be used in order to keep her still, 
while the executioner pinioned her arms in the 
usual manner. 

Then she felt herself to be utterly powerless ; 
and death already seemed staring her in the face. 
A sudden* revulsion of feeling took place withm 
her ; and she implored the chaplain to speak words 
of consolation. He did his duty, according to the 
manner in which he understood it, by assuring her 
that there was a possibility of pardon for one who 
expressed and felt contrition even on the very 
verge of the grave ; and the miserable woman now 
clutched eagerly at the promise. The procession 
was formed : it issued from the cell — and the ascent 
to the roof ot the prison was commenced. 

The top of the gaol was reached ; and then, as 
the condemned woman flung her looks around, 
what a living ocean was spread before her eyes 1— 
what countless multitudes were gathered about the 
place I— and all to see a fellow-creature die I She 
was closely attended by the chaplain ; and until 
the instant when that mass of upturned human 
faces met her view, she had appeared to be listen- 
ing to the words which were flowing from his lips. 
But now she suddenly stopped short : she gasped 
for breath : she would have fallen had not the Go- 
vernor and the XTnder Sheriff been ready to sustain 
her. Until her appearance upon the roof of the 
gaol, there had been conversation amidst the crowd 
— laughing, jesting, practical joking, and all those 
indecencies of behaviour which are characteristic 
of such a scene in England, But when that 
doomed woman emerged upon the summit of the 
gaol, a dead silence fell upon the multitude: it 
seemed as if the myriads of Babel itself had been 
suddenly stricken dumb. The voice of the chap- 
lain was clearly audible to a considerable distance ; 
and the prison-bell was tolling the knell of her 
who was about to die. 
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Yes— tbe burial-service was being said, and the 
knell was being tolled, for one who was yet alive — 
one who, if pardon were at that instant accorded, 
might yet live on for many a long, long year ! — 
for one who had no mortal sickness that had 
brought her to the verge of the grave, but who 
physically was hale, hearty, and strong, with all 
life’s principles potent and unimpaired within her, 
and who in respect to age was only in her prime ! 
Yet was she already treated as one who belonged 
no more to this world— one who was already 
dead — an animated corpse, proceeding by some 
strange mechanism towards the gibhet, where for 
one whole hour by the clock she was to be igno- 
miniously suspended. And thus for Tier the ser- 
vice for the dead was being recited-^the solemn 
knell was being tolled ! 

And amidst that multitude of myriads congre- 
gated in the neighbourhood of the gaol— pressing 
hard up against the barricades— densely packed in 
every street, court, and alley whence a glimpse 
could be obtained of death’s hideous paraphernalia 
—covering the house-tops — even mounted upon 
the very chimneys themselves ; — amidst this mighty 
assemblage, we say, there were beings of her own 
sex — females who had come to witness her execu- ! 
tion, just in the same way that they would flock to 
a pageant or a fair — to witness the Sovereign open 
Parliament, to feast their eyes upon the Xord 
Mayor’s Show, or to treat themselves with a trip 
to Greenwich on Whit-Monday, Oh I — and what 
was more hideous still, many of those women had 
children m their arms. Prightful inoculation 
from the foulness of the gallows for that youthful 
offspring ^ — terrible infection for the juvenile pro- 
geny, from that enormous and loathsome plague- 
spot upon tbe civilization of this country I 

The wretched woman ascended the few steps 
leading to the platform of the gibbet — the Chap- 
lain on one side, the Under- Sheriff on the other — 
the executioner immediately behind — the Governor 
and some other officials of the prison a little way 
in the rear. 0 heaven ! what a haggard, ghastly 
look — how full of deep ineffable horror that glance, 
which the doomed woman threw upward to the 
black ominous cross-beam and the chain with the 
hook that was dangling there to receive the noose 
of the halter which was already tied around her 
neck I She could no longer sustain herself by her 
own voluntary power : she was supported by those 
who attended on her last moments. The execu- 
tioner— one of the expertest professors of the dia- 
bolical art of strangulation as applied to his fellow- 
creatures — a man who had most successfully 
graduated in this science, and whose experiences 
were associated with the tragic ends of all the 
great criminals who for the past dozen or twenty 
years had suffered death by the law’s vengeance in 
this country, — the executioner, we say, was not 
long at his fearful work. He placed the woman 
on the very centre of the drop j in a moment the 
halter was attached to the chain : in the twinkling 
of an eye the knot was so accurately turned under 
the left ear that it should press upon a vital part;, 
and then the sinister form of the executioner dis- 
appeared as suddenly as if he had melted into thin 
air. He had this faculty of gliding ghost* like away 
from the platform the very moment his horrible 
preliminaries were accomplished : but it was only to 
penetrate beneath that platform, to do all the rest! 
Ho. 104.— Youhih Seeibs. 


' The finger of the executioner drew back the 
bolt which sustained the drop: it fell — and the 
doomed woman, after struggling fearfully for a 
^ few minutes, ceased to exist. I’or one hour, by 
the clock — as appointed by the Sheriffs — did the 
body hang : for that whole hour did the gathered 
multitudes remain to gaze upon it j— and then 
once more did the executioner make his appear- 
ance upon the platform. This time it was to cut 
[down the corpse, and lower it into the coffin 
1 which had been placed beneath the drop to receive 
it. Then workmen speedily came to remove the 
gibbet : the crowd melted away — the pickpockets 
glided off with their booty — and for the remainder 
of that fatal Monday all the public-houses in the 
neighbourhood did an excellent business. Doubt- 
less some of the publicans thought of the old 
adage— that it is an ill wind which blows no- 
body any good and perhaps, if the truth were 
known, many of them would not have been very 
much displeased to have a hanging in the neigh- 
bourhood every Monday morning. 


COHCLUSIOH- 

Beeore laying down the pen in respect to the 
present narrative, it only remains for us to record 
a few last particulars concerning some of the mosc 
prominent characters who have figured upon the 
stage of our story. 

The young Duke of Marchmont led the lovely 
Isabella Vincent to the altar ; and a happy day 
was it which united this youthful pair whoso at- 
tachment had been marked by so much constancy 
and devotion. There has been but a lapse of few 
years since the solemnization of this bridal: but 
judging from the felicity which the Duke and 
Duchess of Marchmont have hitherto experienced 
in their married state, it is only just and reason- 
able to argue that this same sunshine of bliss will 
endure until the end. There is so much conge- 
niality in their dispositions — each possesses a heart 
so susceptible of tbe warmest and sincerest affec- 
tions— both are so imbued with virtuous principles 
and with the purest thoughts — that ib were im- 
possible for their union to be otherwise than n 
happy one. 

Lady Christina Vivian did not mistake the 
nature of her own feelings, nor miscalculate the 
strength of her mind, when she assured her brother 
at Oaklands that she had completely triumphed 
over tbe hallucination which for a time had pos- 
sessed her in respect to Lord Octavian Meredith. 
She accepted the suit of the high-minded, the 
handsome, and the well-principled Eobert Stanley; 
and in due time sbe accompanied him to the altar* 
By the recent death of his father, he has inherited 
the Peerage of Vandeleur; and thus all that rank, 
i riches, and the heart’s affection can possibly com- 
bine together in order to achieve the happiness of 
mortals, belongs to the lot of Lord and Lady 
Christina Vandeleur. 

It is with ©fiual pleasure that we have to report 
favourably of the matrimonial career of Lord and 
Lady Octavian Meredith since they were re-united 
m Prance. Octavian himself recovered, as Chris- 
tina had done, from an hallucination which threat* 
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ened to mar all his happiness ; and if he thinks of 
the past, it IS only that he may make all the more 
complete atonement to the amiable Zoe for the 
present and for the future And, Oh ! is not Zoe 
herself happy ? Yes I — and all the more so, be- 
causo this glorious sunlight of bliss was for a 
period so little foreseen, — at that period, we mean, 
when self' exiled from her home, she dwelt in the 
Old Chateau in the South of Prance. Xiord and 
lady Octavian Meredith returned to England 
shortly after the marriage of Christina; and what 
a happy day was that on which the two amiable 
friends were again looked in each other’s arms. 
3Sfo syllable relative to the past was spoken * and 
yet there were looks exchanged which conveyed 
assurances of mutual happiness as well as pledges 
of imperishable amity. 

An affectionate correspondence is maintained 
between Christian and Christina in England, and 
the King and Queen of Inderabad in that far-off 
oriental clime : and the vessels which plough the 
jseas between the British ports and Calcutta, fre- 
quently bear choice gifts from one side to the 
other, — those reciprocal testimonials of a perma- 
nent and affectionate friendship I And while in 
England they hear of how the kingdom of In- 
derabad has indeed become the model State of 
Hindostan, the rulers of that kingdom on the other 
hand read from time to time, with ineffable delight, 
in the londoa newspapers which are forwarded to 
them, of how the Duke of Marchmont and lord 
Vancleleur, Christina’s husband, are distinguishing 
themselves m the British Senate, and how their 
voices are invariably raised in favour of liberty, 
justice, and human rights. 

Sir Edgar and lady Beverley are as happy in 
their marriage-state as those fond couples of which 
we have been speaking 5 and the sincerest friend- 
ship subsists between them, the Marchmonts, the 
Vandeleurs, and the Merediths. The happiness 
of Sir Edgar and lady Beverley experienced how- 
ever a passing shade, thrown by the tragic fate of 
Mrs. Oxenden: for steeped in iniquities though 
she were, laura could not forget that she was her 
sister. 

The reader wilt not have forgotten the solemn 
lesson delivered to Mrs. Oxenden bj Queen Indora 
on the occasion of that memorable scene at Oak- 
lands, when her Majesty sat upon the dread 
tribunal. But, as we intimated at the time, In- 
dora’s words, impressive though they were, could 
produce no effect upon a heart so hardened as 
that of Mrs. Oxenden. When liberated fifom 
Oaklands, this selfish, worldly-minded, unprinci- 
pled woman hastened back to london, and endea- 
voured to find her late paramour Alexis Oliver. 
But ah© soon discovered that the intimation she 
had received from the Queen at Oaklands was sub- 
stantially correct— and that this young man, having 
felt the degradation of the position in which he 
was living upon the gold of an abandoned female, 
had sought, under the auspices of his forgiving 
family’s countenance and interest, the means for 
carving out an honourable career for him- 
self. Mrs. Oxenden subsequently succeeded in 
captivating a ioreign Ambassador, who placed 
her in a sumptuous mansion and surrounded her 
with all luxuries. ECer extravagances knew no 
bounds : but her infatuated, protector, being 
immensely rich, ministered to them without 


a murmur. Whose equipage was more spleadid i 
than that of Mrs. Oxenden ?— what lady-equest.rka | 
displayed more beautiful steeds in the places of 1 
public resort than the mistress of the foreign Am- 1 
bassador ? But one day there was alarm and coa- i 
stornation in Hyde Park, — pedestrians runamg 
along frantically, with the expectation of beholding 
some frightful tragedy — equipages moving as 
quickly as possible out of the way of a steed 
w hich was galloping like the whirlwind, and over - 
which the lady-nder appeared to have lost all con- 1 
trol. Eor a while, however, sho retained her seat | 
m a manner which proved that though the animal j 
itself was no longer under her restraint, her self-*' 
possession was not lost. Thus, for upwards of ten 
minutes was she borne along with the speed of the 
hurricane,— until a gate was reached. The animal 
rushed through it : and by the abruptness of the 
turn which it thus made, Mrs. Oxenden was 
thrown off. With iemfic violence was she dashed 
against the masonry of that gate ; and those who 
sped to raise her up, believed that she was dead. 
But no : the spark of life , was not extinct ; and 
she was borne to her splendid mansion, — there to 
linger on the ■^orgo of the giavo for a period of 
many weeks. At length she recovered. Yes— 
her health was restored; but her beauty was gone 
Monstrous ugliness had stamped the countenance 
which so lately had the power to dazzle, to fasci- 
nate, and beguile. Her teeth had been knocked 
out— her nose was beaten flat— an eye was lost — 
her forehead and one of her cheeks were horribly 
scarred. Whore was the foreign Ambassador? 
He had abandoned her, Sho was surrounded by 
wealth; and she might still live comfortably, 
in a pecuniary sense, for the remainder of her 
existence ; but with the loss of her beauty the 
world’s attractions were lost likewise. The terrific 
disfigurement produced by the accident, filled her 
with loathing for life. One morning, when her 
maid entered the chamber, Mrs. Oxenden was 
! found hanging to the bed-post. 

The Hon. Wilson Stanhope profited to some 
little extent by his former painful experiences in 
the wa)s of iniquity: the spectacle at Oaklands, 
and the counsel addressed to him by Queen Indora 
on that memorable occasion, were not altogether 
lost upon him. He wrote penitent letters to some 
infiuential connexions whom he possessed; and 
through their medium he obtained a clerkship m 
one of the G-overnment departments. He abstained 
from actual crime : he shuddered at the idea of 
ever again placing himself within reach of the 
criminal laws : but he could not restrain his habits 
of extravagance. Debts accumulated, until at 
length he was arrested and conveyed to the 
Queen’s Bench. Thence he procured his liberatioa 
by passing through the Insolvents’ Court,— a pro- 
cess for which he forfeited his clerkship. His 
friends as a last resource procured for him a com- 
mission in the Anglo-Turkish Contingent, when 
that body was raised shortly after the breaking 
out of the war ; and it is to be hoped that the 
Hon. Wilson Stanhope may in his new position 
profit more completely than he had previously done 
by the expenencos of his earlier years. 

It was gratifying to the King of Inderabad to 
learn, in the course of time, that his goodness and 
generosity towards Eveleen O’Brien and lettice 
Bodney had not been thrown away. Both of these 
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young women became completely penitent for the riage but Zoq bas ever religiously respected the ■ 
past. Xlic former, restored to her family in Ireland, tremendous secret which he revealed to her with 
married a young tradesman in good circumstances, regard to the Alpine tragedy, 
but whom she did not deceive in respect to her Mr. Arraytage faithfuhy followed the counsel 
antecedents. Lettice Bodney, after having for given to him by Mr. Coleman and Queen Indora 
some time dwelt with a humble but respectable to abstain from future speculations. He did not 
family, was wooed by a substantial farmer m the however long survive the tremendous incidents at 
neighbourhood. She likewise dealt candidly with Oaklands : he died suddenly, of a disease of the 
her suitor; but he was enamoured of her — ho heart; and neither his daughter nor his son-in- 
vowed that he would never allude reproachfully to law had ever the slightest reason to suspect 
the past — and she became his wife. We believe that be had been for so many years acquainted 
that neither the tradesman in Ireland nor the with the fearful guilt of the late Duke of March- 
farmer in England have had any reason to repent mont— indeed from the very night of its perpe- 
the marriages which they thus contracted. tration, as recorded in the earliest chapters of our 

Mr. Shadbolt and Madame Angelique were history, 
duly tried for the forgeries ot which they had Jane Barclay-~no longer " Crazy Jane,” but a 
been guilty, and were condemned to transporta- rational, sane, and happy woman— presides as 
tion. Vain was it that the male prisoner pro- housekeeper over the domestic affairs of the man- 
claimed himself to be of so excellent a character sion in Belgrave Square. It was at her own re- 
that he was invariably known amongst his ac- quest that Christian gave her this post ; for it would 
quaintances as “ honest Ike Shadbolt — vam . have better suited his inclinations and those of his 
likewise was it that Madame Angehque went into amiable sister Christina, to have placed in an in- 
hysieiics and besought the tribunal to have mercy dependent and afduent position the faithful crea- 
upon a poor friendless Frenchwoman. The evi- lure whose devotion to the memory of her former 
dence was conclusive against them; and they were mistress had been for a long aeries of years at- 
ahipped off to the penal colonies. tended with such melancholy inffuences for her- 

We should not omit to state that the Viscount serif. Bat Jane Barclay desired to dwell beneath 
and Viscountess Delorme have occasionally visited the same roof with the son of the deceased Duchess 
England to pass a few weeks with their friends Eliza and we need hardly assure the reader that 
Lord and Lady Octavian Meredith ; and that they she continues to be the object of the most friendly 
enjoy the completest happiness. M. Volney died feelings on the part of the twins whom she so 
at Madrid, about a year after his daughter’s mar- dearly loves. 


ENH OS' THE EOHETH SEIiIJSa< 





POSTSCEIPT. 

The Mysteeies oe the Cotjet oe Loedoh ** are now brouglifc to a conclusion. 

Every week, without a single intermission during a period of eight years, has a ITumher under 
this title been issued to the public. Its precursor, The Mystsbies oe Lohdoh,*' ranged over a 
period of four years. Por twelve years, therefore, have I hebd.omadally issued to the world a frag- 
mentary portion of that which, as one vast whole, may be termed an Encyclopedia of Tales, This 
Encyclopedia consists of twelve volumes, comprising sis hundred and twenty-four weekly umbers. 
Each If umber has occupied me upon an average seven hours in the composition ^ and therefore no less 
an amount than four thousand three hundred and sixty^eight hours have been bestowed upon this 
Encyclopedia of Tales, comprising the four volumes of “ Tub Mysteeies oe Lohdoh,” and the 
eight volumes of “ The MYsrEBiES oe the Cotjet oe Loneoh.” Yet if that amount of hours 
he reduced to days, it will be found that only a hundred and eighty-two complete days have been 
absorbed in those publications which have ranged with weekly regularity over a period of twelve 
years ! This circumstance will account to the public for the facility with which I have been enabled 
to write so many other works during the same period, and yet to allow myself ample leisure for 
recreation and for healthful exercise. 

In respect to the Third and Eourth Series of “ The Mysteeies oe the Coxjet oe Loheoh,” it 
may be alleged 'by some that the title is to a certain degree a misnomer, inasmuch as the incidents 
which they contain bear slightly any reference to the British Court. But a Eoyal Court, in the 
proper acceptance of the term, is limited not to the circle of the Sovereign alone : it includes the 
aristocracy — the satellites revolving about the central sun. In this sense, therefore, it will be seen 
that there is no actual misnomer in the titles of the Third and Eourth Series of The Mysteeies 
OE THE CoxTET OE BoNHOH j*' tut that they constitute fitting pendants and sequences to the Eirst 
and Second Series. 


GEOBG-E W. M. EEYIfOLDS. 




